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LIST OF CONTRACTIONS USED IN THIS 
WORK. 


ac., acres. 

ag^iC., agricultural, 
alt., altitude, 
auc., ancient, 
aun., annual. 

Ar., Arabic. 

Aram., Aramaic, 
arr., ajrondiBf’cmcnt. 
A.S., Anglo-Saxon, 
aver., aveiage 
l)or., borough, 
bur., burgb. 
c. (circa), about, 
cap., capital, 
cf., compare. 

CO., county. 

Com., Cotiiniissiou. 
comm., cuiinnunc. 
cub. ft, cubic feet. 
DaZL, Dani.sh. 

.aep., department, 
dist., district, 
div., division. 

Du., Dutch. 

£., east. 

eccleSv, ecclesiastical, 
ed., edition ; edited, 
e.ff., for example. . 
Eng., English.* 
eplsc., episcopal, 
eat, estimated, 
et seq., and following. 
F., Fahrenheit, 
fort, tn., fortified town. 
Fr., French. 

- ft, feet. 

Ger., German, 
gov., government. 


Gr., Greek. 

Heb., llcbrcw. 

1., IsL, island, 
ibid., the same. 
i.e., that is. 
in., iitcheb. 

ItaL, Italian. 

Lat, I^aiin. 
lat, latituifle. 

L bk., left bank, 
lit, litei|^ll> . 
long., longituiic. 
m., miles. 

XUkt. tn., market n . 
Mt.,mtS., mount, moun- 
tain, 'S. 

munlc., miOiieipal. 

N., north. 

N. T., Now Testament. 

O. T., Old Testament, 
par., x>aTish. 

pari. , parliamen tary . 
Per., rersian. 
pop., population. 

Fort., l*oitiiguese. 
prov., province. 

q. V., which see. 

R., riv,, river. 

r. bk., right bank. 

R.V., Revised Version, 
ry., rail'v.ay. 

ry. jn., i-ailway junction. 

5., south. 

SaUB., .Sanskrit, 
ieapt, seaport. 

Sp., Spanish. 

! sp. gr., specific gravity, 
j sq. in., square ntlles. 


Stn., station. 

B.V., under tlie word. 
Syr.. .Syriac, 
temp., temperature, 
terr., territory, 
trana., translated, 
trib., tributary. 

U.S.A., L'nited .States of 
America. 

Vil., village. 
foL, volume. 

W., west. 

wat.-‘Pl.,watering-place. 
yds., yard;*. 


Ballwaya— C.R., Cale- 
donian Railway; 
C.P.B., Canadian Paci- 
I lie Railway; Q.E.R,, 
j ( I roat Eastern Railway ; 
G. ft S.W.R., ( ilasgow 
and South - Western 
I llailway ; L. &N.W.R., 
Loudon and North- 
Western Railway ; 
N.B.R., North Britisli 
Kailv'ay, etc. , etc. 
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Blicher, Htekn Hteenskn 
(1782-3S4S), lOuniiih novelist and 
poet. From 1>SL9 ho led the ^ifo 
of a poor parnon, till his grrow- 
iniT nof dH forced him to produce 
those woi-ku 'which have made him 
one of the favourite novel i^tts of 
the Danish nation. Dej^iuning 
with Jun LfcudsLydegns IDagbog 
(1824), ho wrote a whole series 
of masterly talcs of Danish, en- 
peciallv Juiith, peasant life, cul- 
minating in Jfc' iSindstoum (1842), 
written in the Jutland dialect, 
and incomparably hia best 'work. 
What Hardy has done for Wessex, 
Blichcr has done for J utland, but 
in a spirit of bright and pleasant 
humour. See his own Autobion- 
raphy prefixed to hia SamUde 
Noreller (new ed. by P. HauKcn, 
1882) ; Kriatonsen and Lund, Bli- 
Liv og 6^Vrnt/i^/ (1882). 

Blickllng Homilies. The 
unique MS. ot thq ISlickling Homi- 
lies is at BlicJtl :ng Hall, near Ayls- 
hani, in Norfoik. They belong to 
the time between dilfrod and 
-^Ifric; they are not homogeneous 
in character, and may cover a wide 
period of time. The date 971 oc- 
curs in one passage. These hom- 
ilies, full of legendary, apocry- 
phal, unscriptural master, form a 
striking contrast to those of A^.I- 
fric, who, as is clear from several 
passages, intended some of his 
own homilies as a corrective to 
them. See J. Earle’s A,S. lAiera- 


itire (1884) and AVulkcr’s Ornnd- 
riss z^ir (4e,8rM<'ht(‘ cU:r A.S. Lit- 
t (188^'»). 'riie homilies have 
boon edited by Rev. U. Mon is for 
the Early English Text Society 
(1874 8i)). 

Ulida, fort, tn., Algeria, 23 m. 
S.W. of Algiers, at foot of tlio Atlas 
Mts. It 18 famous for its oraiigu 
groves. There is also soino triwlo 
in cojiper, lead, and cotton. lV>p. 
31,00«» (Euroi>euUh, 10,000;. 

Bllgh, William (1764-1817), 
Eaglish admiral, born in Ooih- 
wall; entered tho navy, and saw 
service under Captain Cook in his 
second voyage (1772-4). As a lieu- 
tenant ho took part in the action 
olf the Dogger Bank in 1781, and in 
Howe's relief of Gibraltar (1782). 
In 1787 ho took command of the 
Bounty, and, after his adventures 
on that voyage, was posted in 
1790, and as h Captain com- 
inandcd the Warrior (1794) ofl' 
Ushant, tho Dirtr.tor at Camper- 
down in 1797, and the Glatton at 
Copenhagen in ISOl. He became 
captain-general and governor of 
New i:iouth Wales in 1805, but, 
owing to hia tyrannous conduct, 
was deposcftl in 1808, and impris- 
oned until 1310, when he was sent 
back to England. Undoubtedly a 
brave man and a first-rate seaman, 
he was one of tho wo»-8t of tyrants 
indayswhentyrannical naval com- 
manders were only too numerous. 
See Bounty, Mutiny oy the. 
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Bllf^ht 4f ^ popular torm ap- 
plied 6o tho unhealthy condition 
of a plant due to a variety of 
can see, such as attacks of insects, 
fungi, noxious gases, unsuitable 
soil, frost, or lightning. See Mar- 
shall Ward’s iJiseasea in Plants 
(1901). 

Bllmbing, a pulpy, yellowish, 
acid fruit, about the size of a 
hen’s egg, and found on tho cu- 
cumber tree {AverrHoa hilimhi) of 
the order Oxal idaceae ; the acidity 
is due to an oxal ate of potassmin. 
It is eaten ))y natives of India 
and E. Indies, and is also used 
in the form 'if pickles. 

Blind. In medical terminology 
the expression ‘blindi-ess’ means 
absolute sightlessness; what is 
poiiiilarly termed ‘partial blind- 
ness’ is known medically as 
amaurosis or amblyopia. Blind- 
ness cannot always be accounted 
for. In general, it may be 
said to arise from inflammatory 
or degenerative changes in some 
jiart of tho path between the 
cornea without and tho visual 
centre (or that part of the gray 
matter of tho l)rain especially 
concerned in sight) within. Tho 
eye is so delicate an organ that 
inflammation of any Tjart may 
easily spread to tho others, and 
skilled assistance should bo called 
in whenever its safety is con- 
cerned. Tho various forms of eye 
disease, such as cataract, keratitis, 
iritis, and rOjinitis, are briefly 
touched on under their several 
hoading.s. One, however — viz. oph- 
thalmia neonatorum (sore ©yes of 
tho new-horn)-— is mentioned here 
because of its special importance. 
The disease starts with superficial 
inflammation of the eyes, caused 
hy contagion during birth. It 
leads to ulceration and rapid de- 
struction of the eyes, and is very 
contagious, being readily trans- 
mitted from the child to any 
one associated with it. But the 
mischief may be prevented by 
carefully washing tho eyes at 
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hirth with one part of corrosive 
sublimate to 6,000 parts of water ; 
and then tho eyes should be 
sponged every few hours with tho 
same snlutioii until skilled advice 
is obtained. Children are some- 
times several mouths old bciforo 
it is discovci ed that they are blind. 
By the third month the healthy 
child shows signs of recognition 
on seeing a familiar face; but 
even after a few weeks it will 
take pleasure in a bright light, 
and its perception of it can be 
tdsted by moving a cand’o before 
ho eyes and noting whether they 
ollow it. When over two months, 
tho child with normal sight will 
blink when an object is suddenly 
thi ust near its eyes. 

Training of tiik Blind.— The 
first effort to ameliorate the con- 
dition of tho blind was made in tho 
latter paYt of the 18th century, 
rrevious to that period they were 
a helpless pauper class, for whom 
neither education nor training 
was provided. The degraded 
state of the masses of the blind in 
Franco is shown by the f olluwing 
incident. In 1771, at an annual 
fair in Paris, an innkeeper had 
a group of blind men attired' in 
a ridiculous manner, decorated 
with peacocks’ tails, asses* ears, 
'and pasteboard spectacles without 
glasses, in which l•'Jlldifcion they 
gave a burlesque concert for the 
profit of theirjemi,doyer. Among 
those who gazed at this outrage 
to humanity was the philanthro- 
pist Valentine Ilaiiv (1746-1822). 
After he had gathered all the 
information possib'iO respecting 
the blind, he began teaching a 
blind boy whe l.ad earned his liv- 
ing by begging at a church door. 
Kncoiu aged by the success of his 
pupil, Haii.v collected other blind 
persons, and in 1784 founded in 
Paris the first school for the 
blind (tho Institution Nationale 
des Jeunes Aveuglcs), and com- 
menced the first printing in raised 
characters. In 1786 he exhibited 
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before Louie XV i. and his court 
at. Versailles the attainments of 
his pupils, and published an 
account of his luethoils, entitled 
Essa i sur VEducati on des Ave ugles. 
As the novelty wore off, contri- 
butions almost came to an end, 
and the blind school must have 
ceased to exist had it not been 
taken in 1791 under the protection 
of the state. 

The work of Haiiy, the tfreat 
apostle of the blind, was taken 
up by Mr. Gall of Edinburtrh, Mr. 
Alston of Glasijow, Dr. Howe of 
Koston, ]\Tr. Friedlaiider of Thila- 
dclpLia, and othcis. 'Fhe follov- 
iii); were the ilrst schools for the 
blind in Great Britain and Ire- 
land:— ISchool for tlie Iiidiifcnt 
Blind, Liverpool (1791); llo 3 'al 
Blind Asylum and School, Edin- 
bui't^h (1793); Bristol School (1793); 
School for ttic Indigent Blind, 
Southwark, London, now moved 
to Lcatherhoad (1709); Norwich 
Asylum and School (1805); Rich- 
mond Asylum, Dublin (1810); 
Glasgow Asylum and School 
(1827); Belfast fcichool (for deaf 
and dumb and blind, 1831); Wil- 
bcrforco School, Vork (1833); 
Henshaw’s Asylum, Manchester 
(1839); School for tho Blind, 
Birmingham (1848) ; Belfast W ork- 
8hops(]871). V 

In 18G8 Dr. T. R. Armitage 
founded the British and Foreign 
Blind Association, for the purpo.se 
of promoting* the education and 
employment of the blind. By care- 
ful investigatiop he ascertained 
that of theb blind musicians who 
had beoh trained in Great Britain 
not more than one in 200 became 
self-sustaining. To provide a 
hi' 'her education and improve tho 
musical training of tbe blind, the 
Royal Normal College and Acad- 
emy of Music waf* established 
at Upper Norwood in 1872. Its 
object was to afford the young 
blind a thorough general ana 
musical education, to qualify 
them to earn a living by various 
IV. 
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intellectual pursuits, especially 
as organists, pianists, teachers, 
and pianofoi-te tuners. Of all 
who have completed their course 
of training in the college*, 89 per 
cent, are now self-sustaining men 
and women. 

A practical system af education, 
which has for its object to make 
the blind independent and self- 
sustaining, must bo based upon a 
comprelienslve course of physical 
development. As a rule, tho vital- 
ity of tho blind is much below that 
of seeing persons, and it is the lack 
(.‘f energy ami <letermination, not 
tho want of sight, that causes so 
many failures among tho blind. 

Besides regu lar gymnastic train- 
ing, we should endeavour to give 
young blind cliildron that spon- 
taneous activity and love of play 
which iM the universal impulse of 
all healthy seciiiK children. The 
lirst requisite is a suitable play- 
ground, specially adapted to meet 
tho wants of tho blind. Besides 
a free space where they can run 
and play, it should have a supply 
of swings, tilts, jumping-boards, 
.dilts, char-^'bancs, skittle alleys, 
etc. The ])apilB should bo en- 
couraged to enter various com- 
petitions, as walking, running, 
jumping, leapfrog, sack -racing, 
barre-d’pied, shot-pitching, and 
tug - of - war. Cycling, rowing, 
swimming, and roller-skating arc 
also beneficial. 

The school curriculum must be 
varied according to tho age and 
capacity of the pupils, but the 
teacher’s object should be to de- 
velop the powers of observation, 
train the reasoning faculties, 
strengthen the memory, cultivate 
the power of clear and concise 
expression, and stimulate a love 
of* reading and literature. All 
children of average intelligence 
should be taught typewriting. 
From the earliest years manual 
dexterity should be cultivated 
by kindergarten work, modelling, 
.sewing, knitting, and aliijd. Early 
la 
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manual cult-ivatea the 

perceptive faculticH, i?ive« activ- 
ity to the body, and prepares the 
handa and finfrers for fdanoforte 
plftvinfr, pianoforte tunin'?, and 
ji;..ndicraft8. 

Music in its various branciies, 
when properly tauj?ht, is the best 
and most lucrative eniido 3 'inent 
for the blind. 'I’lic musical io- 
Btruction, in its Hi'veial branenes 
of harmony, pianoforte, or;?jxn, 
and vocal culture, must bo arl- 
drcsscU to the not morel y 

to the ear. if the mental facul- 
ties have not been developed and 
ihorouf?bly disciplined, the blind 
musician, however well bo inav 
play or sin^, will be a failure as a 
teacher. The musical Ynstruction 
must be more tboron^li, inoic 
analytical, more conip'vlicnsive 
than correspond III}? uistiuctiou 
;>jiven to seeinj? perpuns. 

rianoforte tuning is an excel- 
lent employment for the blind. 
.Many can be trained to bccoinc 
Buccosflfiil pianoforte tuners when 
they have reached an apfo that 
renders training? for tho profes- 
sion of music impossible. The 
seeing? wdio excel in tho business 
ffo through a lonfr apprenticeship, 
and one must give the blind even 
more careful preparation. 

A national scheme of education 
for the blind which has for its 
object to make the blind a se)f- 
sustaininj; class, should includo 
pr-operly-plan.ic(l, wel l-regu lated 
kinderfrarten schools for children 
from five to oiffht years of a^e, 
preparatory schools for children 
from ci^ht t>4 eleven, intennodiato 
schools for children from eleven 
to thirteen. At thirteen years of 
ajfe the future career of the chil- 
dren can usually ho determined, 
and tho pupils should he sent, 
according to ability and future 
requirements, either to handicraft 
schools or to collej^es where they 
will be prepared for the university 
examinations, or receive a good 
secondary education combined 


with higli-clasH musical training; 
ill coniieetion u ith the latter there 
should be a pianoforte - tuning 
school. 

In every school or class there 
will bo acoitain number of young 
blind children who are feeblo in 
body and defective in intellect; 
such children ere a great huidcTi 
in any class or school, and require 
special trcaUiieii t and inurruction. 
Educational authorities through- 
out tho country should unite and 
have one or iwo schools in a 
healthy locality for mentally de- 
fective blind cliiMieii. 

* Ti/)ictfan(ll*riniiva.- 'riie earli- 
est authentic recoid of reading 
for the bliml desc.'ibcs a plan of 
en^^aving tho letters upon blocks 
of wooil, tho invention of Eran- 
cesco Lucas, a Sjianiard, in tho 
Kith century, who dedicated it 
to Philip^ii. of Spain. In ll>40, 
l*ierre Moreau, a writing-master 
in Paris, casi a movable leaden 
typo for tho use of tlie blind ; hut 
living without means to can y out 
his plan, he abandoned it. Pins 
inscitcd ill cushions were next 
tried, and largo wooden letters. 
After these came a contrivance 
ot Du Puiseau.x, a blind majK 
who had rnetal letters cast, and 
set them in a small frame with 
a handle. WTiile these experi- 
ments were going cn in France, 
attempts had also been made in 
Cormaiiy. W cissenburg of Mann- 
heim, who lost trfs sight when 
about seven years of age, made 
use of letters cut in cardboard, 
and afterwards pricked maps in 
the same material. By this 
method he taught Mdlle. Paradis 
(1759-1824), r\.<i talented blind 
musician and the friend of Val- 
entine Haiiy. To Haiiy belongs 
tlic honour of being the first to 
emboss paper (1784) as a means 
of reading for the blind. His 
books were embossed in large and 
small italics, from movable type 
set by bis pupils. 

In 1827 Mr. Gall of Edinburgh 
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iMiibosscd Home elemental y wurKs, 
and published the Gospel of fcJt. 
.fohn in 1834. His plan was to 
use Berrated lines and replace 
curves by angles. In 1832 the 
Kdinbiii^h Society of Arts ollered 
a gold medal for the iiest method 
of printing for the blind, and it 
was awarded (1837) to Dr. Edmond 
Vry of Ijondoii, whoso alphabet 
consiHted of ordinary capital let- 
ters without their small strokes 
In liS,3t) Ucv. AV. 'ray lor of York, 
and Mr. Alston, in lUasgow, began 
to print with Ely's type. Almost 
Bimultaneo'isly, iu 1833, printing 
for tlio blind was commenced iik 
1 ioston, 17. S. A. , an<l ]'iiila«lclph ia. 
Dr. S. G. Howe, iu Doston, ust‘d 
.small English letters without 
itals, angles being employed in- 
.stcad of curves; while JMr. Fried- 
lauder, in riiiladclphia, UvSimI only 
Kornan eapi+als. About 1838 Mr. 
faicas of Dristol, a .slioithand 
w»’iter, and i\lr. Frerc of Jilack- 
lieath, each introduced an alpha- 
bet of simpler forms, and based* 
tlioii systems on stenogniphy. 
In 1847 Dr. Moon of Diighton 
brought out a svstem which 
partially rctain.s the oidlinc of 
lltjman letters. This ty pe is easily 
read by ilic adult hlmd, and is 
still much used the Home 
Teaching Societies. The iireced- 
ing systems arc a'l known as Iin<- 
tyiJ'-s, but the one w’hich is now 
in general use is a point type. 

In 1829, Louis Braille, a blind 
pupil in the Institution des Jeunes 
Avcugles, Paris, imLiited an al- 
])habet in which tfic characters aie 
formed liV an ai rangeinent of dots. 
Its signs are purely arbitrary, ami 
eonsist of varying eombiTiation.s 

t)r s'x ijoints (■;) 7 )h.ced in an 

oblong, of which the ’»'evtical side, 
contains three and tlu3 horizontal 
two points. There aic sixtv-two 
possible combinations of these six 
?)oints. The Braille svstem for 
literature and music was brought 
into general use in England by 


the late Dr. 3'. IL Armitage. Un- 
fortunately, the Ameiican institu- 
tions havo adopted two modifica- 
tions of the point type, and books 
are being printed for tho English- 
spcakiiig Ticoplo in three differ- 
ent methods of point typo. The 
original lhaillo is used by institu- 
tions foi the blind in the British 
empire, in ICuroiican countries, in 
Mexico, |jia/il, and Egyjit. 

Appu r(/ — For writing the 
point alphabet a simple and 
ingenious fiame has been con- 
structed. Heceiitly Mr. F, Hall, 
superintendent of tho School for 
the Blind, JackHonviilc, Illinois, 
l^S.A., has pi'rfectcd a Braille 
typewiiter and also a stereotype- 
maker by ^hich biass plates can 
be embossed and any number of 
copies i)!iutod. i\lr. Stainsby of 
I^i'jjurjgham has brought out a 
Br ai 1 lo sh o r t h amUv r i ter mod e llei I 
on the Hall luachine. 

Many cir»hering boards have 
been constructe l from time, to 
time to enable the blind to work 
arithmetical ])roblcru8. One of 
the earliest was that invented by 
’Nicholas Saunderson, tho blimi 
professor of iratheiuatic.s at (iam- 
bi idge. 3'hc most i ocent, and the 
one now used in tho United King- 
dom, was mtioduce»l by the labi 
Bcv. AV. Ta.y lor. 33io board has 
8tar-shuT»ed »»])eningB, in whieli a 
Hfjnare ])iu fits in eight different 
positions. T'lie pm has on one 
end a iilain ridge, on tho other 
a notched l idge, and sixteen char- 
acters can 1)0 formed with the 
two ends. 'I’lji.s board can be used 
for algebra. Books are prepared 
wdth raised geometrical diagrams, 
(ieographv is taught l)v means of 
relief maps. 

ChielL owing to the unremitting 
entngy and libmjility of the late 
l>r. T. K. iArinilage iu connection 
with tho Bi itish and Foreign Blind 
Association, all school appliances 
for the blind havo been greatly 
improved and cheapened during 
the last thirty years. 
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Statistics.— Taking tho con- 
Hii8 as agulVle, tho number of blind 
in proportion to the population 
has been steadily on tho decrease 
since the year 1851, when statistics 
in regard to tho blind were first 
scheduled. For instance, the iig- 
urcs show that in 1851, in England 
and Wales, there was one blind 
person to every 979; in 18(il, one 
to every 1,037; in 1871, one to 
every 1,052; in ISSl, om^ to every 
1,188; in 1891, one to every 
l,2tl5; and in 1901, one to every 
1,285. This result is iirobabl v due 
to improved oidithahnic surgery, 
and to especial attention being 
])aid to the inflammation of the 
eyes of iiew-boi n babes, a disease 
which can be ].rovedte(l and, if 
taken in time, cured. 

Tluirc ar(; in J'higland and Wales 
25 resident schools, 33 workshops, 
40 home -teaching societies; in 
Scotl and, 5 schools p rid workahojra 
(combined), 9 home-teaching socie- 
ties ; in Ireland, 1 resident school 
(deaf, dumb, and blind), 5 work- 
shops, 3 asylums (females), 2 
home-toaching societies. 

The trades usually taught to 
males are the making of haskets, 
brushes, mats, sacks, ropes, ship- 
fenders, brooms, mattress-making, 
upholstery, wire -making, chair- 
caning, wood-chopyring, etc. Ke- 
males arc taught to make fancy 
haskets, brushes, chair - caning, 
knitting, netting, sowing (machine 
and hand), c-ochoting, etc. 

Largo sums have lieen left for 
granting pensions to tho blind. 
The principal charities for this 
purpose nro Day’s, Ilethcririg- 
ton’s, the riothworkcrs’, the Cord- 
wainers’. National Blind Relief, 
and Royal lUind Pension Socie- 
ties. In 1882 the late Henry Gard- 
ner left a hetyuest of £300.000 to 
the blind of England and Wales; 
a portion is given in pensions, 
but the larger part is devoted to 
education and training. 

Parliament in 1893 passed an 
act granting elemcnta-y educa- 


tion to blind and deaf children, 
and extended the age limit to 
sixteen. Tho education thus pro- 
vided is inadequate. 

In the United States, each 
state government makes liberal 
l)rovision for tho education and 
training of the blind. Although 
it costs much more per capita 
— from £10 to £00 iier annum— 
the blind are as amply i>rovidcd 
with the ineaiiH of educatiiou as 
children that see. The national 
government approi^riates §10,000 
OTiniim for yirinting embossed 
books for the blind. France, Ger- 
<nan>, Austria, Russia, Norwav, 
hiwcflen, Denmark, Belgium, Swit- 
zerland, Spain, and the English 
cqjonics provide by taxation for 
tho education of the blind. 

See Lew’s Jifindness and the 
Blind (1872) ; Wilson’s .^to//rnp//.v 
of the mind; Armitage’s Bdv ra- 
tion and ‘Emploi/mrnt of the Blind 
(2nil eil, 188(>) ; Blair’s JRdneation 
of the Blind ( 1870) ; H. T. Wilson’s 
Information %n Jii gard to Insiitv- 
tions^ Borietirs^ and Claanes for 
the Blind in Bnglandand Wales 
(1887); Guillie's Instruction and 
Amusements of the BUnd; W. 
ifarris’s thiide to Institutionsa^nd 
Vharittei^ (new ed. 1884): Idooii's 
Light for the Bfmd (3rd ed. 
1877); Mel drum’s Light on Dark 
Bath 1 (18S:i) ; LiB of Miss E. Oil- 
hert; Life of Professor II. Pawcett : 
Life of Dr. Muon; Roth’s Pre- 
vention of Blindness (1885), and 
Physical Education of the Blind 
(1885); Brpnrt p/ Royal Commis- 
sion {/SS!i); Reymris of Confer- 
ences in England, Amtfi’ica, and 
Eurojie ; Reports of leading In- 
stitutions fn the Blind; De la 
Sizeranne’s •/. Oaudef^ his Life 
and Works^ The Blind in Useful 
Avocations. The Blind in France, 
True Mission cf Smaller Schools 
(all in French); Helen Keller’s 
The Story of my Life (1(K)3) ; Ten 
Years’ Study and Work for the 
Blind (1800)’; The Blind as seen 
through Blind Eyes (trans. by Dr. 
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Viivk LcwiH, 1893); Moll’s En- 
ci/klopiidisches JIandhuch dts 
Elindfnwc&enB (1900). 

Blind, Kaul (182r>-lW), Ger- 
man author and rcvolufciodiMt, 
born in Mannheim, i^on- 
denmed, for taking' part in the 
revolution of 1848, to eiprht 
years* imprisoninoiit, he was 
freed by tho pcojilc and sol- 
diery. Member of the emiiassy 
of liaden and Bavaria to I’aris, 
ho was thcie imprisoned, on the 
eharge of participatiiit' in Ledru- 
]lollin*s r'sin^f, and then haji- 
ished from Franco. Ho wont in 
1852 to London, and there formed 
intimato relations w ith the leaders 
of Buro]iean democracy— Mazzini, 
Garibaldi, liouis Blanc, etc. flo 
fiirthoicd tho ScbleHwiK-liolstv.in 
movoineiit, and fought in tho war 
of 1870-1. His writinjrs range 
over Germanic history, Wte^aturc, 
and folklore, as well as politics. 

Blind Spot in tke Fie. Tin's 
is that part of tho retina which* 
is insensiblo to light, and is the 
point pierceil by the optic nerve. 

Bllndstory, in architoctuTe, 
tho middle story of a 1 arge church, 
o\er the pier arches and under 
thtj clerestory windows. The tech- 
nical name is ‘triforium,* as the 
gallery or open space between the 
vaulting of tho nave and the roof 
of the aisles generally opens on 
the navo by triple apertures. The 
ornamental arjangemcTit of tho 
triforium varies considerably. In 
the Norman stylo it is often 
formed of a single complete arch, 
or of an afeh subdivided into 
smaller ones, supported on di- 
minutive shafts. In tho Early 
English style a range of small 
arches is not uncommon, and 
soiactimes two or rioro larger 
arches subdivided a'c used. In 
the Decorated and l erpendicular 
styles the space occupied bj' the 
triforium is often much reduced. 
In ancient times the triforium 
was appropriated to the use of 
females. Excellent specimens of 


the triforium are tojie seen at 
Winchester, Canterbury, West- 
minster, and Beverley. 

Blind -worm, or Skow-worm 
(yln(/uis/rfff/iZij}),aharmlcs8lizard 
which dilTcrs from its allies in 
tho absence of limbs. Eyes are 
present, so that both parts of 
the common name are inisnoiuoi'M. 
'Phe Latin name refers to tho fact 
that the tail is very brittle, as in 
the case of so many lizards. The 
food con sists cliichy of earthworms 
and slugs, and the animal is more 
or less nocturnal in habit. It is 
usually yellowish brown in colour, 
but varies to some extent with 
tho surroundings. It is widely 
distributi'd* thioiighout Europe, 
and is viviparous. 

Bliss, Fui:i)euiokJone3 (18.59), 
American archu'ologist and ex- 
plorer, born at Mount Lebanon, 
Syria, and cducateil in zVmerica. 
From 3890 to 3900 he was ex- 
ploicr to tho Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, chiefly at Toll-ol-HcHy 
and Jerusalem, and wrote Ex- 
car at ions at Jerusalem, 1H94-7 
(1898), A Mound uf Many Cities 
(1894), and Tlix, Ikvclopment of 
Palestine Exploration (1900). 

Bliss, 3 *hilti* (1787-1857), 
English antiquary, edited Wood’s 
AtheiKB Oxoninisfs (1813-20) and 
Autob^of/rf^phy{^MS\ andHearne’s 
Jlcliqv ire Jleamianoi ( 1 857 ). From 
1824-5.3 Bliss was registrar of 
Oxford Dniversity. 

Bliss, Philip Paul (1838-70), 
born at Clearfield, Pa., U.8.A. 
He composed numerous hymns 
{Ilallelyjalh I Hh done. Pull for the 
shore. Hold the fort, etc.), which 
became exceedingly popular when 
utilized by Moody .lud Saiikey in 
their evangelistic services. 

Blister, a vesicle caused by a 
dei)oBition of serous fluid beneath 
the skin, inconsequence of aburn, 
the application of a vesicant, or 
disease, or friction. The same 
name is given to tho therapeutic 
medium by which tho blister is 
produced. The colour of a blister 
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showH tho Maturn uf itH cui\tent», 
amber colour iiiilicatintr .serum, 
opalescence pus, and rod aii ad- 
mixture of blood. The treatment 
in (rencral is to jnmcture, so as to 
alloAV tho coTitoiits of tho vcniclo 
to escaym hIowIv,^ and then to 
cover with boraeic linfc. VcaidUnts, 
or BubstaiiccH which Ccauao bliatcr- 
inff, are cantharides, fflacial acetic 
acid, liquor nnimonio', liquorepi.s- 
pasticus or bliaterin;^ fluid, ‘(Cor- 
rigan’s button* or ‘hammer,* a 
Biiiall flat iron or luittou be«atcMl 
and api)licd to the akin. 

hlinlerhtj is tlio application 
of a vcsioanfc near an inthuiied 
part; it should not bo directly 
over it, noi where ^he skin is 
loose, nor over any proniiiicnce 
of bone. The caiitharidiiic of a 
blister niav be aljsorbed and aifect 
tlio kidneys iuju»ioualy, but this 
.should be prevented by aprink- 
Jiug powdered camjdior over tho 
liliater before applviug it to the 
.skin. A bliater left on too long 
may produce diui''erou.s slough- 
ing; six or eight hours are gen- 
erally suflicient, when it should 
be rejilaced bv a 'warm dro.ssiiig 
or poultice. A Id is lor should be 
opened by pricking tlie ino>sfc de- 
pendent parts willi a disinfoetud 
needle. The part sboulil then 
lie dressed with .sterili/ed cotton 
wool or boracic lint. In tho case 
of children, blisters must bo used 
with s]>ccia* caution, being kept 
on only for an hmir or until the 
skin is reddened, and then rc- 
)laced bv an aseptic poultice. A 
ilistor lust acts as n local stimu- 
lant; if kept on long enough it 
causes a large dischaige of serum, 
ami so acts as a dcidetive and dc- 
pi cBsing agent. A liJ istcr over the 
heart will stimulate its action, 
misters are of service in many 
brain affections that are attended 
with congestion, in pleurisy with 
effusion, in pericarditis, and in 
effusion in joints. In the acid 
vomiting of gouty patients a Idis- 
ter over the eiDigastrnun may give 
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relief, and some forms of neural- 
gia will yield to a vesicant over 
tho seat of ])ain. 

Etlistcr Beetles, n name ap- 
]»lie<l to the members of the 
t.-imily Oantlianda*. See 0a\- 
TH.Maniw. 

Blitung. Sio Billiton. 

Blizzard. A tierce and blind- 
ing .sinrwrttorui {lecompanied by 
high N. wind.s and a rapid fall 
of tcrnpi*ratuio to a point bcbiw 
(f’ p. 'I’hc galo drives before it 
ice-noedlcs instead of snow, tlur 
ilbkos being virtaall> ice dust 
iibout ono-twentieth of an inch in 
diameter. In severe bli/zards the 
wind will blow at tlio rate of fifty 
miles an hour, whth tho thei- 
iiiomcter at 62’ below frcezirig- 
l>oint; and it has been known to 
blow for 100 couHocutne boiii.s at 
the late of over forty ini^es an 
hour. >/b one can live in the.se 
wiinls for any lengtl) of time tlie 
painful effect of the blast loaded 
’with ice-neodles rouses a kind of 
frenzy, and many of those who 
have died from expo.yur 0 have 
lost their senses completely h«- 
forc they have perished. Bliz- 
zarils are most common in the 
w'. and N.w. of tho IT.S.A., Bui 
tho iiarne is now in ordinary use 
oLsewdierG for severe snow.stormH. 

Bloch, Caul Henrik (IS^I 
liu), a leading modern representa- 
tivo of Danish national painting; 
studied at tho Copenhagen Acad- 
emy (of which he was appointed 
professor in 1871), and painted 
Zealand and Jutland peasant life 

e.(f. The JJumrr^ Ttie Fisher- 
wciCs i/owr— -between 1854 and 
185*.). In R 'ine (1859-()5) this 
niany-sidcn artist painted tho 
humorous side of monastic life, 
end became a historical painter. 
His chief works {e.g. Christian U. 
a Prisover ith the Castle of Son- 
flerhurg, and a*?,/ mson and the Phi- 
list ives) are in the gallery of the 
royal ]>aliico of Christiansborg at 
Copenhagen ; while a fine piece, 
The Deliverance of Prometheus, 
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went to Athena. He was also a 
fine etcher. See IVIuthcr’s His- 
tory of Modern, Fainting (1895- 
98). 

Bloch, Jean de (18;K5“1902), 
Polish banker, railway coiistruc- 
tcT and administrator, wms born 
of Jewish parents, and educated 
at W arsaw. He wrote, i n Ku ssi an. 
Influence of Itailvmys on the Eco- 
nomic Conditionof Russia (5 vola. j. 
The Finances of Russia v4 vols.), 
and in 1898 Th c War of the Future 
(6 vols.), of which part has been 
translate ! into Knffliah under the 
title Is War now TmfossihleJ 
(1899). The thesis of the last 
work, which has provoked con- 
siderable discussion, is that war 
between the ffroat powers, sftch, 
for example, as between the J^iial 
and Triple Alliance, is no lonufer 
possible as the arbiter of inter- 
national disputes. Bl6ch points 
out (1) that the two great alliances 
are nearly equal iu combined 
numbers, wealth, discipline, end 
moral qualilies; (2) that modern 
weapons and tactical methods 
have, so devedoped tho t the defen- 
sive force has gained an immense 
incTcmcnt of strength which on- 
nbles small ho<lioH of men to de- 
fend a widely -extended front 
against superior numbers of tlio 
enemy for a protracte<l perio«l ; 
and (3) that the f rontiers are now 
fortified on a most complete scab;, 
ana behind tl^eni are vast plains 
which the spado and magazine 
rifle can turn into impreguahlo 
fortresses. Prom tliOHOCOiiMidera- 
tions h<^edliceH that model n wars 
will ho long warb, and must ncces- 
sa lily result in economic exhaus- 
tion, entailing starvation and tl»e 
dislocation of the social fabric. 
At best they will result in a ‘kind 
of stalemate,’ with no decisive 
issue. The South Africa n war 
(to which Bloch’s thesis did not 
specifically apply) justified his 
theory as to the strength of the 
defence and the noce.ssityfor an 
overwhelming superioiity of force 
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on llio pait of thOfattack, and 
further corroborated a variety of 
his minor oouolusions. Those 
points, however, mainy military 
experts hold to he more coinmon- 
jibico.s. His pamphlet, ivord Rob- 
j erts's Campaign and its Conse- 
mienccs^ predicted the long guer- 
illa war which followeil tl)c fall 
of Pretoria, and .suggested the 
hlockhouso scheme which ulti- 
mately brought about the re- 
duction of the country district 
by «iistriot. As for his theories 
iutho ease of the Kusso-fTaiianoso 
Avar, this much may be said- - 
the loH.Mes on l)oth sidos duo 
to the use of modern weajions 
were, uupwcodontcd, tho fighting 
line was enormously long (100 
miles iu the c.sse of tho Japan- 
ese before jMukdon), tho resisting 
I)ower of a modern fortress is 
exceedingly giojit, close forma- 
tions cn'ail muiderous destruc- 
tion, and tho cost of warfare is 
so vast^ that the possibility of 
economic oxhaustioii on the part 
of one or other of tho combatants 
.nust not he lost sight of. See 
also A ngel 1 ’s rent Iffusion{\ 910), 

Block. SecJ’lJLLEY. 

Block, Mauhtce (18184901), 
nolitical economist and statisti- 
cian, was born in l>crl In, but be- 
came a naturalized Frcnchinau. 
In J802 he was undcr-socretary 
to tho statistical bureau of the 
minister of agriculture, and in 
1880 was elected member of the 
Academy of Sciejiccs. Author of 
iJictionna ire dr VAdministratwn 
FranCfUisc (1892), Petit Manuel 
d’Economie Pratique (1890), Pro- 
grH de la Science Politique depuis 
Adam Smith (1890), Annuaire dr 
V Eennomie Politique et de la Sta- 
tistique (1 8.5(5 et seq.\ and Petit 
HicUonnai re Politique et Social 
(1899). 

Blockade. The object of a 
blockade is to prevent an enemy 
from communicating, or conduct- 
ing commerce, with tho outside 
wo: Id by sea, in order to damage 
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his resource. A blockade may 
be in consec^iience either military 
or commercial — the former when 
it affects a fortified town or fleet, 
the latter when it affects com- 
merce. Commercial blockades are 
perhaps the more important in 
their f ar - reachinp effects. The 
most extensive blockade ever con- 
ducted was carried out by the 
Fcdcrals during the civil war in 
the United States. It extended 
from the Potomac to the Hio 
Grande, along the Atlantic coast, 
and over the Gulf of Mexico, for 
a distance of 3,000 miles, and 
lasted four years. 

A blockade being an act of 
war, may be irstitutfd by any 
rocognized belligerent. Differing, 
as it docs, from a siego in the 
way in which it affects neutrals, 
certain rules concerning it arc ad- 
hered 10 by the loading nations. 
In a siege or blockade by land, 
the investing force is in occupa- 
tion of territory of which it is in 
possession ; whereas a blockading 
fleet occupies the sea, which is 
the highway of all nations. The 
rules which are accepted by Groat 
Hritain, the United States, and 
Germany are that a blockade 
may be a blockade do facto, 
or a blockade after notifica- 
tion. In the former ca.se a 
neutral is not expected to be 
aware of the existing })l(7ckado, 
and, after a warning from the 
blockading squadron, has to leave 
the neighbourhood ; in the latter 
case a vessel is subject to cajiture, 
ignoranro of the blockade being 
no excuse. The system followed 
by the French, Italian, Sjjanish, 
and Swedish governments is to 
give a general notification, and a 
particular one to each ship from 
one of the vessels of the blockad- 
ing squadron. It is probable that 
this system will bo superseded, 
for the reason that the existence 
of the telegraph almost precludes 
any possibility of ignorance, and 
because it would bo dangerous. 


in these days of vessels of high 
8))ced, to allow them to approach 
f or inquiry or warning. As Judge 
Field observed, the greatest facil- 
ities would be afforded to elude 
tho blockade. 

Various o])inions have been held 
as to what constitutes an effective 
blockade. In 17*42 Franco and 
Denmark agreed that at least two 
vessels were necessary* or a bat- 
tery on shore. At a later date 
Holland and Sicily agreed that 
six vessels just out of gunshot 
wore necessary, or else batteries 
on shoi c that were able to prevent 
fftiipsfiom entering the port. The 
Declaration of Paris of 1856, by 
giving a greater elasticity, has 
iWiably brought the matter 
nearer lo practical solution by 
laying down that blockades to be 
obligatory are to be effective -- 
that is t« say, maintained' by a 
force sufficient to shut out the 
access of the enemy's ships and 
other vessels in reality. In 1862, 
in a note to tho United States, 
the government of Great l^ritain 
said that it was of opinion that 
the fact of a few vessels having 
managed to run a blockade did 
not iJi’cvont it from being an of- 
fectivo blockade according to 
international law. 

There are various rules in re- 
gard to blockade f.hat have been 
B(ioi7ted by common consent for 
convenience. A ship, for instance, 
is not liable to capttire if, on arriv- 
ing at the scene of blockade, her 
papers show tliat she began her 
voyage in ignorance of it* and was 
directed to make inquir}% and to 
proceed, if tl -.cssaiy, to an alter- 
native rlesti.iatiou. A vessel, fur- 
ther, for the sake of humanity, is 
allowed, if in dinger or distros.^, 
to enter a blockaded port If a 
neutral ship bo in port when 
a blockade begins, she is given 
fifteen days for clearing. Mail 
steamers, on condition that no 
contraband of war is carried, are 
allowed in and out of a blockaded 
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port. In the United States war 
with Mexico, British mail boats 
ran in and out of Vera Cruz. Neu- 
tral meii-of-war are by consent 
and custom, but not by right, 
allowed ingress and egress. Sec 
H. Wheaton’s Internal. Law (4th 
ed. 1904) ; W. E. Hall’s Internal. 
Law (Cth ed. 1909) ; Ereeman 
Snow’s Lectures at the Naval War 
Coll. (ISJhl). See also Dkci^aiia- 
TION OF IjONUON; Dk^laration 
OF IRAKIS. 

Block -books, books printed 
from eng' aved wooden blocks, one 
block generally serving for an 
entire pnge. A largo number 6f 
these were produced in Central 
Europe, chiefly in Germany, also 
in Holland, during the ycaisihat 
immediately preceded (say "*435 
onwards) the invention of ty])og- 
rapliy, or printing from small 
movable types. Some of them 
consisted wdiolly of pictures; 
others contained exx)lanatory 
text. It is not known with cer- 
tainty whether a rude kind of 
press was used, or whether thov 
were produced by rubbing tl.o 
back of the paper as it lay on the 
block. Only one side of the pai)or 
was printed on, the two blank sides 
being afterwards pasted together. 

Blockhouse, originally a de- 
tached fort blocking or covering 
the access to a landing, a nar- 
row channel, a mountain pass, a 
bridge, or other strategical point. 
It may be coflstructed of timber, 
stone, or metal, an<l is loopholed 
and embrasured for rifle -firing. 
The mqst recent use of the block- 
house was in the war (1899' 1902) 
with the Boers in S. Africa, where 
the system was employed by Lord 
K itchenor to protect the railways 
and lines of commurication. 

Blocking Courso, in masonry, 
a course of stones laid above a 
projecting cornice, in order that 
its weight may prevent the latter 
from falling, where the centre of 
gravity of the cornice is rather 
far forward. 


Block Island, an isl., Rhode 
Island State, ThS..^., 10 m. off 
shore and 14 m. N.w. of Mon- 
tauk Point, Long I. It is pear- 
shaped its longest axis, 8 m., 
running N. and s. It constitutes 
Shorehnm co., and i.s a poTuilar 
summer resort. I’liere is a small 
light on the N. extremity, and 
a light on the S.E. visible for 
twenty miles. It was first visited 
by Ailiiiiii Block in 1014. See 
Livermore’s Hist, of Block Island 
from IGl/f to 1876 (1877). 

Blocksberg. See Brocken. 

Block System. Sec Railways. 

Bloemendaal, vil., N. Hollojid 
prov., Netherlands, 2 m. N. of 
Ilaarlcm. Pop. 0,000. 

Bloemfontein, cap. of Orange 
Free Ht.ile prov., Union of South 
Africa, C)7i) in. N.r. of C-ape Town 
and 350 m. N. of Port ELizahoth ; 
healthily situated at an elevation 
of 4,518 ft., on an extensive plain, 
w'liich gives it some repute as a 
health centre. It contains the 
council chamber of tbo former 
republican government, the resi- 
dence of the former presidents, 
and a museum. It was occupietl 
by Lonl Iloberts on March 13, 
19W). It is now t ho official seat of 
tJio Supremo (!)ourt of the South 
African Union. Pop. 17, <X)0 whites 
and 10,000 natives. 

Blols, aiic. tn. and cap. of dcp. 
Loir-ct-(Uicr, on r. hi:, of Loiro, 
m. by rail k.w. of Orleans. The 
cathedral (Late Gothic) was re- 
built in 1G78. The oldest part 
of the cfistle (Tour dcs Oubli- 
ettes) diites from the 13th century. 
Joan of Arc raised her standard 
here in 1429. The town manu- 
factures vinegar, chocolate, earth- 
enware, .slioes, and bricks, and has 
some trade in wine, corn, and 
timber. Pop. 24,000. See Lo 
Nail’s Lc Chflteau de Blois (1874). 

Blok, Petuuk Johannes (1855), 
Dutch histori.an, born at Holder; 
professor of history at Groningen 
(1884) and Leyden (1894); has 
written Otschiedenis van het Ne- 
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(h'rlandsche. mVolk (S vol*^. 1801- 
10(i7 ; Knff. trans. by MImh J\itnarn, 
18!)8, etc.), aiifl books on tlio 
history of Dutch towns (iSSo ami 
1884). 

Blomefield, Kkakcis (1705 52), 
to])Oi?riij)h(*v of Norfolk, Enjilaml, 
Ikuu at Korsl'u'Id. Tlie work of 
his life, the Ifnlorv of JVorfolk\ 
la a luine of in formation on the 
county. Tlio thirii volume he did 
not live to lini.sli. l^oniimiod hy 
V. I’aikin, the work appear »‘d in 
5 vols. (17311-75), and in 11 vols. 
(1805-10). 

Rlomflcld, CliiAitLKb .Tames, 
(1780-1857), i)isho])of London, was 
born at Kuiy bt. Eilimmds. He 
had a brilliant ca*ecr at Trinity 
Colle^xo, Cainbrubre, of which he 
was elected n fellow. Iletwcen 
1810 a.rul 1815 lie luibliwhcd edi- 
tions of several <'f llie jdays of 
Jlseliylus, an eiiition of Callinia- 
elms, and (in conjuTudion with 
Dr. Monk) the /'oaih ntiur,(^ Tnida 
of l\n'i<oih (1812) and tlio A^ircr- 
s^ornf, (18M). JMoriincld 

became rector of St. Dotolph’s, 
l?islioi)siJrate (IjoikIou), in 1810. 
bishop of (Ihester in 1824, and 
then hisliop of London (1828-50). 
Duriiij' his LoTidon oj)iscopatc 
inouj tliiin two liiindrcd churches 
were built, mid he was also mainly 
instrumental in establishing the 
(colonial Dislioiines’ Fund. See 
Mmwirs of /b'.N’/»o;i by 

the Kev. A. Dlomficld (1803). 

Blommaert, Dhu.iv (l80vS-71), 
Flemish author, born at Ghent. 
One of the chief revivers of the 
Flemish idionuhccdilcd its poetry 
of the 12tli to the J4th century, 
includiiiff !rhrn)ihth*ii (18.30; new 
ed. 1858), which bears some re- 
semblance to Favst, and Oml- 
rlaem^che (Udiohten (1838-51). 
He also translated (he Aihflvn- 
nenlicd into Flemi*<h. ALo’ude 
Geschiedems der JieJijcn (1849) is 
influenced by anti- French senti- 
ment. 

Blonimcr, Ni r s .Touav Dlssox 
(181(>-5o), Swedish painter of land- 


scape and prose myths, bom at 
Blommerod in S. Sweden. His 
olTort was to represent what lies 
in the poetry of the people, and 
all the mythical fiKures which 
belonj? neither to definite ago 
nor to definite poets, but con- 
stitute rather the expression of 
national sentiment. Amon^ his 
works are The Faithful Sister^ 
The Bachelor and the Elves, 
Neeken's import. 

Blommers, B. J., a livine: 
Dutch painter of interiors, land- 
scapes, peasant and fisher life, 
ly choice of subject he resembles 
Israels, except that ho depicts the 
joy of life and not its tragedy, 
llis Girl Kmilintj and Shrimpers 
ure*in the Amsterdam National 
M iiscum ; another good specimen 
of his ski 1) isiJ\fothcr'‘8 Joy^ Many 
of his pictures are in priyate col- 
lections id Glasgow, JSd in burgh, 
and London. See Rooscs, Dutch 
Pit t nters of the 10th Century (1898 - 
1901). 

Blondelf 1 amous trouvkre of the 
12th cental y, a native of Ncsle 
in Ficardy ; was the fiiend of his 
fellow-minstrel, Richard Occur de 
Lion, king of England. Richard, 
returning from the Holy Land, 
was captured by Leopold, Duke of 
Austria, and thrown into the dun- 
geon of Durrenstein, wlicro he 
was discovered by Blonde], whoso 
song was answered by Richard 
from the tower. Sp^oeding to Eng- 
land, lUondel arranged for the 
payment of the ransom which set 
llichard free. The earliest trace 
of this legend occurs . in the 
Chronicle of Rheims (13th cen- 
tury); no mert'on of it is found 
in Elonders (Rlondain’s) acknow- 
ledged poems (vol. xix. of Tarbd’s 
ed. Collection des PoHes Cham- 
penots, Rheims, 1862). 

Blondin, Charles (1824-97), 
acrobat and tight -ro^ walker, 
%yhoae real nanic was Jean Fran- 
<;oi8 Gravclet, was horn at St. 
Omer ; trained at Lyons ; engaged 
in a tour through the ifnitcd 
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‘States ; crossed Niagara on a tight 
vopo in live miiiutcH, Juno 185‘.l; 
and settled in England during the 
last thirty years of his life. In 
i 8G2 ho took an CMigagonicnt at the 
Crystal Talaco, and performed at 
ahoight of 170ft. from thoground. 
He considered his most difficult 
feat was walking from tbo main- 
mast to the mizzen on tho P. & O. 
steamer Poonah while on a voy- 
age to Australia. After Mpcndinij 
several years in rctircmerii ho re- 
appeared in public, and died at 
Ealing. 

Blood, the rod flu id which circu- 
lates through the heart, arteries, 
capillaries, and veins, Bui)plying 
nutrition to all parts of tho body, 
and conveying waste aubstftttccs 
from tho tissues to those organs 
by which tliey are excreted. 
Human blood is bright red in tho 
arteries, dark in the 'feins, of an 
average sp. gr. of 1'055, of a salt 
taste, faint odour, an alkaline ro- 
actiuii, and a tomi*. of 100' ¥\ in 
tho interior of tho body, but lower 
in tho extremities and on the sur- 
face. It holds i n suspension large 
numbers of cells or corpuscles. 
'Dio fluid itself is called the pla^~ 
ha or Uipwr sanyuiais. The cor- 
j)iiBcles are of two kinds — l ed and 
wliito. In a cubic millimt tro of 
normal human blood tliere aro 
tivo million rc<l and ton thousand 
white coipusclos. Tho red give 
the colour ta,normal blood ; they 
contain a pigment, hremoglobin, a 
complex protcid substance con- 
taining about 0*4 per cen fc. of iron. 
*rho red coriuiscles aro round 
discs of an inch in diameter 
aud nioT) of an inch thick, and 
o^e of a light yellowish tint when 
seen under the microscope. When 
fi'oshly-drawn blood is examined 
under the microscope, the red ooi- 
pusclcB aro seen to run t<^cthcr, 
forming ‘ rouleaux.* Tho form of 
these rod cells may be altered by 
various diseases — e.ft. pernicious 
anaemia; and another alteration 
duo to disease is the appearance 
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of nucleated foiuisfc of dilTcrcnt 
tfi/c. Thu nuiiihci- oL tho red cells 
may also vaiv: tbo term *poly- 
evthaunia’ is applied to tbosocoTi< 
ditiouH in which tho iiuinher of red 
ce Us i M h iglic r t ban no rina I, as cuii - 
trasted wi 111 ol igocy tint in ia, wh ic h 
means a dccrcaso in numliur. M'liu 
former condition arises when an 
animal is taken from a low to a 
high n.Uitiuh‘; the latter is pruHiuit 
in all forms of anaunia, Tho white 
blood corpuscles, or leucocytes, 
though much less numerous than 
the red ones, have inifio riant func- 
tions. Tlicy aie tleiived from 
lymph corinisclos, the colls of 
lymphatic glamls, spleen, and 
panel oas< some of thora (phago- 
cytes) devour hiicteria, dead or 
dogeneraLe lissiu', tho products of 
intlammatioii, ch;., and so ha\o 
been called ‘blood scavengors.’ 
Ihitthey notoniy dosVoy what is 
elfeto; tlimr normal secretions, 
especially tboso of tho gianular 
forma (for tluno aro several kinds 
ot leucocvtx's), have becu shown 
to be CKsential to tho economy of 
till' lindy. Otlmr solid cleinerilM 
in tbo blood aie ‘blood plates,* 
romid bodies less than half tho 
diameter of red corpuscles; they 
do not, as a rule, contain hauno- 
glohin, hut are rich in phosphates 
and glycogen, and aio supposed 
lo aid in coagubitiou. Granular 
bodies also arc found in blood: 
ib 'y arc small, round, and highly 
refractive; seem to bo derived 
from leucocytes, degenerating red 
cells, and blood plates; am! form 
precipitates in tho blood jilasrna. 

Chcwiml Coin portion.- -An the 
red cells the main constituents 
aro iiaurmglobin (a glohulin which 
coagulates at 11)7^ F.), lecithin, 
cholestcrin, and salts of potas- 
sium, sodium, if on, calcium, and 
magncBiiiin. Tho most important 
salts aro tho chlorides and phos- 
phates. Thei e ia ahoutTOper cent, 
of water. Thu hsemogluhin, whieli 
takes up oxygen in the lungs ami 
carries it to all the tissues, ia by 
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fur tlHJ Tnost^iniportaiit coriHtitu- 
cnt. Tho loucocytca aro rich in 
a protein, ‘inicleo-liisthi ;* and 
the lai'ffo ])roportionate quantity 
of phosi)horufl iritho cells dci^’^dH 
mainly on this subHlaiice uthI on 
lecithin. 'I’ho niiinhor of leiico- 
cvLch increases after a meal, and 
is proportionately lai^er in the 
yiret^nunt, the newJy-horn, juid in 
those snrt'erin^r from cnitain dis- 
eases. (See LkdoocytiL'KUJa aii<l 
LwifCCCYTOsis.) 

Plasma ami Seriun. — ^V'l^ilo 
blood coi puscles and jjlasma form 
normal blood, clotted blood con- 
sists of clot and serum. The plas- 
ma is alkaline, yellowish in tint, 
of sp. jjr. 1 ; dOO parts 

of pbisnn contain water y(r3, and 
solids DT. Tiio characteristic 
proteins of seruifi are scrum 
j'loliulin, serum albumin, arul 
librin fei ment ; those of the plas- 
ma are libriiif*»,n'n, senun I'lobulin, 
and serum ullniuini. The RaH<*.s 
of jdasiua and si'nim aio small 
(juanlities of o*\;jeii, lutroffcn, 
and carbotidio.nde. 

The coaj,mlation of blood may 
be obseivcd in blood which has 
been drawn into an opiu vessel. 
Ill two or thiee minutes the .su**- 
faee of the tluid beeoinea semi- 
solid or jidly-liko, and this chanjre 
extends in ci^dit or iiino minutes 
throuj;hout tlio mass. It is sup- 
)osed that when blood is in the 
)ody it contains a Klobul in ‘llbnn- 
o^eu,’ and that wiien ic is shod 
the fibrinogen moleeule is split 
up into a globulin ubu'h vriinains 
in BoliitioTi, and ‘libim ferment* 
which docs not exist in healthy 
blood, but is a product of tlio dis- 
intci?ration of tbewhitccoi imseles 
and blood plates produced when 
the blood leaves the \ esse la or 
comes ill contact with forcijrii 
matter. Methods have been tlo- 
vised for estimatiuK the total 
q^uantity of biuoil, the volume of 
die corpnselof and plasma, the 
specific irravity, and the alkalin- 
ity. The quantity of kemo^dobinis 


estimated by colour tests, and the 
number of red cor])Usck‘S within 
a given volume is counted under 
the microscope in the haemocy- 
tometer. I'ho bactei iological ex- 
amination of blood has yielded 
valuable results, as, for example, 
in ‘AVidal’a reaction,* which is 
valuable in the diagnosis of ty- 
phoid fever. 'I’he recently dis- 
covered test of the ojisjonic index 
of the blood is an important aid 
111 diagnosis jind treatment. See 
Serum Therapy. 

Blood, Avexciik oe (Keb. qoH 
h(^ddam)^ a title given to one who 
puisned a inanshiver to avengo 
the death of Ins kinsman. He- 
brew lawstands between primitive 
custftm, which puts the duty of 
avenging murder on the kindred 
of the murdered, and modern law, 
which puts it on the state. Thus 
it is the Icfnsman, not the state, 
who executes jiiKtice (J>eut. Ifi: 
12); hut the manshiver can flee to 
the altar or the cities ot refuge, 
and tlmrc Iny his ease before the 
elde-s (Josh. 20:4/.); in Num. 
35 : 2-1/. the congregation decides 
between bun and t!ie goel. In this 
way n cerlain check was given to 
T lie blood -loud. It is noteworthy 
that Hebrew' law forbade com- 
pensation for murder (Num. 3.i : 
i'll/.), wliich the Koran allows. 
See W. K. Smiths Religion of 
SemU( s p. 33/. 

Blood, TiioMAa,(c. l(;i3-80), 
English ad venturer, usually styled 
1 ’oloncl Blood. For his military 
services on the parliamentary side 
ho was rcAvarded with Irish estates, 
which he lost at the restoration, 
but received agu inf ;oiaCharle8li. 
Jlis most notorious exploits were 
thoidottosnrpiiso Duldin Castle 
and sei/.o the loid-licutenant, in 
1G(>3; the vcBCuo of his fricml 
(’aptiiin IMason from a guard of 
eight troopers near Doncaster: 
the atternjit to kill the Duke of 
Ormonde, in 1(»70; and the theft 
of the crown jewels in 1(»71, for 
which he w as imprisoned, though 
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shortly after released bi’ the 
king. 

Blood Flowers are spccica of 
ILrjnanthuH^ order Amaryllida- 
cea*, from S Africa. Tire flowers 
vary from white to crimson, and 
moat of them liavo consi)icuoua 
and Bhow^y bracts. Al>ont forty 
species are used as grecnhousii 
and sometiint's as border ])lants 
in Britain. The juice of H. fo.vt- 
caria is used by natives ♦or poison- 
ing their arrows. 

Bloodhound, one of the oldest 
breeds of British dogs, th<iiig]i 
tiro iJTVHcnt tv})L is vei y ditVoront 
from the animal used as a dog«)f 
V ar in the loth and Kit ii centuries. 
The art of the breeder hss cm- 
phasized those features wli lel^i ve 
dignity and nobility of ajmear- 
a’lce ; and tho modern Irlood- 
liound, with its peculiar ly pointed 
or doinc-shaped sKul^ its crim- 
Bon ‘haws,* its many wrinkles, its 
Bolemn aspect, and its long, pen- 
<lulou8 leathers or cars, jierhairs 
carries characteristics to excess. 
Although popularly associated by 
name and reputation w rtli fierce- 
ness to its human quairy, the 
bloodhound is a singularly docile, 

g. irectionate, and intelligent beast, 
and an admirable protector and 
companion to child or adult. A 
savage bloodhound is rare. Al- 
though tho old vocation of the dog 
is gone, modern bloodhound trials 

h. »ve proved that, overground IchS 
frequently tnodden than a pave- 
ment. the animal retains its acute 
scent for liuman blood. It is 
equally ready ’to follow any of 
tho chemical preparations usotl 
for hunting by ‘drag.’ 

The descent of the English 
'^■loodhound is traced to the 
1 amous hounds of St Hubert ; but 
while these were black or white, 
the modern bloodhound is prejii- 
diced by any admixture of white, 
except perhaps on tho tip of the 
‘stern* or tail. The Chilian blood- 
hound, formerly used for hunting 
runaway slaves, is probably a col- 


lateral race f rom a Spanish stock, 
but lacks tho superb qualities of 
the English t^qi'*. 'I'ljore have 
been many colchratcd breeders 
who ha\o devoted tlieir energies 
to keeping the sfci ain pun;, among 
whom may he noticed (in past 
ycarj-l Inn’ds Yarborough, Fit:> 
williaiii, anrlFaveiHliam, tho Hon. 
(Irnntley Berkeley, Mr. Jennings 
of 3'irkering (owner of tho crle- 
brntid ‘Druid’), Mr. Oowen of 
Blay<h‘n-on-Tyi)e, and Mr. Hol- 
ford of AVaie (owner of ‘Begent,’ 
another inagniliceiit hound). But 
in fostering ‘ tv ]ie,’ rdose breeding 
has been resented to, with the 
usual result of defective consti- 
tution, and a la go iiercentago of 
deaths aiflong wlielpH. 

Tho fol lowing are tho points of 
tho bloodhound as laid flown by 
Mr. Edwin Brough, one of tho 
leading l)rcederws:--‘vSkull long, 
narrow, and very much iieaked ; 
muzzle d'M T» and square; eais set 
onveiy low, l(»ng, tliin, and hang- 
ing 111 graceful fobls cIoho to tlio 
face; deep-set eyes, with triangu- 
lar lids, showing the red haw; 
Hews long, thin, and iiondulous, 
flic up/H.r li[) overhanging the 
lower one; nock long, with jiro- 
fuso dewlap; skin of face veiy 
loose D’ld wrinkled; coat close: 
bkin thin; shouldois deep and 
sloping; bj'isket well let down; 
loins broad and muHciilai ; pov/ei- 
ful thighs and seefind thighs; 
good legs ; round feet ; hocks wd I 
bent; tapering, lashing Bteru. 
dolours, lilack and tan, red and 
tawn, tawny.* To this may bo 
added agiaccful cuningc, and a 
very grund and sonorous voice, 
although not often heard whe,n 
following the triMl. The cyo 
shouJt] 111. of a da»k hazel colour, 
and full of a. 'idociat-ic expres- 
sion. The aveiago weight of a 
dog 18 90 lbs. ; of a bitch, 75 'dis. ; 
and the heigh is 20 and 24 inches 
icspcclivelv. 

Blood-poisoning. See Septi- 
caemia. 
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Blood-rain, a km] ruiu which 
often occur# Jin Italy and 8. 
Kuropc. 'J’he colour ia traced to 
microscopic rluHfc, of a briok-reJ 
colour, borne into tlie aii by 
winds from the African desert. 

Bloodroot {Stuifininnria cana- 
densis)^ a N. American ])laiit of 
llie poppy or«b;r. Its i h izome and 
roots have a i ed juiec. It is thrown 
as a hardy i)i'rciinial in Britain, 
jiroducin*' j^laueous leaves and 
eonHi)icuous whiLo llowois with 
masses of a'cIIow stamens. The 
plant is about sU inches liu,di, and 
makes an etfeetive show. The 
name is also ap])licd to sju cics of 
tlio Older H:eino<loraceie, which 
is related to the Airiaiyllids. M’hc 
jdants aic found ni •America, 
Australia, and Afjiea. Some 
Australian sjieeies haMs a red 
juice, UTul tlieir loots are eaten 
by tho natives. Another blood- 
loot is (feum vanadmse^ ordei j 
ItosaetJie, of N. America. I 

Blood-stains. Ininedico-lciral ^ 
invcstij'atums it is ol'teii of the 
ntmo.st imiiortaiice to doteirnine 
whether stains are duo to blood. 
The investigation is often carried 
«)n under ddlieulties: tlic stains 
may be small, old, or oufiial linen, 
and a simple test should hrst be 
tried. Touch the sfvit with am- 
monia: if it tu'-MS a^frecnish tint, 
it id not blood, but probably a 
\ej?ctablc stain; if it iloes not 
alter, then various other teats may 
be tried. (1.) Take a small fra<T- 
meut of the stained fabric, place 
it on a colou!-slab; add to it one 
or two drops of afi eshly-jircjiarcd 
solution of /uaiacum in alcohol, 
mix, then add a drop of o/onic 
ether. If blood is present, a blue 
colour results; if not, no colour 
changre takes place. This test is 
most trustworthy when it yields a 
negfativo reaction ; for other siib- 
stances besides blood—sucli as glu- 
ten, raw potato, milk, and bile— 
give a blue colour with guaiacum. 
(2.) Out out apioce of the tained 
fabric, and saturate it with glacial 
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acetic acid, to which add a crystal 
of table salt if the stain is old. 
Tress tho fluid from the piece, 
evaporate it. and cx amine i t micro- 
scopica lly when cool. If it is bl ood , 
the resulting crystals will bo a 
3 '^cllow brown or claret colour, 
and yield a blue reaction with 
guaiacum. They are hydrochlo- 
ratc of luematin, and usually occur 
in the form of rhombic plates, (3. ) 
But by far the best test is the 
spectroscopic, and for this a small 
quantity of blood issufllcicnt. The 
spectrum of o'cjdiaimogJobin is 
characterized by the presence of 
two absoijvtion hands between the 
1 inc.s 1 ) and is. But of ten tlio blood 
will have passed, by exposure to 
the |,ir, from the condition of oxy- 
lueinoglobin to that of methaimo- 
globin before the stain is ex- 
amined; and the spectrum of 
inctluvmof^obin is like that, of 
oxyhimnui,^ohin, with the addi- 
tion of a thin band in the red 
nearer the c line than the u. The 
micru.scopic examination of tho 
red coi puscies is useful in the case 
of flesh stains; but all the mam- 
malia, with tho exception of the 
camel, lia\ e blood corpu .iclcs like 
those of man, and the ditfcrenco 
ill h \70 is BO slight that it is im- 
possilde to discriminate one fiom 
the other. The corpujclos of birds, 
iislies, and reptiles are more or 
ksH oval ; those of the camel are 
large, oval, and j^nucleatod. The 
results of recent Bescaroh have 
placed at tho disposal of the medi- 
cal service very delicate methods 
of differentiating human blood 
from that of other animals, and, 
indeed, of distinguishing be Ween 
the blood of different animal 
specic.s. An admirable account of 
these useful and highly technical 
tests is given in Blood Staing: 
their Detection ami the Determinor 
lion of their Sov/rce^ by Major 
AV. D. Sutherland, M.D., I.M.S. 
(1907). 

Bloodstone, a name given to a 
variety of chalcedony or plasma, 
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digtissuislied by the presenco 
cn adark-green ground of blood* 
red spots, apparently due to red 
oxide of iron. It has been much 
used for rings and brooches those 
varieties being most valued in 
which the red spots aro bright, 
well defined, not too irregularly 
scattered, and contrast w’ell with 
the dark-green colour of tlio body 
of the stono. It is found in Ice- 
land, tho Hebrides, and ?n larger 
^antities in India and Australia. 
Heliotrope is another name ap- 
plied to bJ oodstone. See Streeter’s 
Precious titoncs and Onus (1808). 

Bloodworms arc the aquatic 
laivaj of gnats, belonging to the 
genus Chironomus. They arc 
Jong, slender, worm -like crea- 
tures, which contain the red blood 
pigment haemoglobin, and do not 
at til at possess tho ordinary tra- 
cheal system of insec|s. They 
occur in stagnant water. 

Bloomer Costume. This form 
of dress was introduced into 
America in 1851 by Mrs. Kloorner 
of New York. It consists of an 
ordinary bodice, and a skirt fall- 
ing just below the knees, over full 
trousers gathered at tho ankles. 
T^e fashion was adopted by a 
few women in the west of Lon- 
don in 1851, but was ridiculed 
and soon discarded. It led the 
way, however, to the modern use 
of knickerbockers and the divided 
skirt for cycling and climbing. 

Bloomfield^ tn., Essex oo. , New 
.Jersey, U.S.A., 12 m. N.w. of Now 
York, on Erie %nd Lackawanna 
Railroad and Morris Canal. Its 
chief educational institution is 
the German Theological Semin- 
ary. It is partly a residential 
place, but manufactures woollens 
and rubber goods and boots and 
shoes. Pop. 12,000. See Shaw’s 
History of Esnex mtd Hudson 
Count&s, New Jersey (1884). 

Bloomfield, Robert (1760- 
1823), English poet, born in Suf- 
folk, was first an agricultural la- 
bourer, and then a shoemaker in 
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London. During a short residence 
in the country in W86 he con- 
ceived tho idea of his poem The 
Farmer's Hoy^ written unrh'r mel- 
ancholy circumstances in a Lon- 
don garret, and published in 1800. 
It is an estimahlo though mucli 
overprai8C«l work, and wus so suc- 
cessful that close on 20,000 copies 
were sold in three years. Ho 
died in poverty and mental daiK- 
ncss. A collccjted edition of his 
works, with Life hy dosoph Wes- 
ton, appeared in lS2t. 

Bloomington, (i.) City, Illi- 
nois, U.S.A., tlio CO. seat of 
M’Lean co. ; situated in the cen- 
tral part of tho state, (>0 m. n.b. 
of Spiiiigti(‘l(l. It is tho seat 
of Illinois Wesley an University 
(1852) ; tlio State Normal Univer- 
sity is at Normal, 2 m. distant, 
'rhe manufac.tus's include ma- 
chine-sJiop and foundry ijroduots, 
bricks and tiles. I’ork-pocking 
and fruit-caiining indiistrioM an; 
important. J’op. 20,000. ( 2 .) 

'lown, Indiana, U.hJ.A.. cap. of 
Monroe co., 50 m. rt.s,NV. of Indi- 
anapolis; is the scat of Indiana 
(fniverBity, founded in 1828. It 
has large limestone quarries, and 
manufactures furniture and wool- 
len good*'. I’op. 0,000. 

Bloomsburg, tn., Pennsyl- 
\Pvnia, U.h*.A., co. seat of Colum- 
bia CO., 35 m. H.w. of Wilkes- 
baiTo, on 1. bk. of tlio brancli 
of tho Su.squehanna R. There 
are foundries and blast furnaces, 
and furniture, woollen, silk, and 
flour factories. Pop. 6,200. 

Bloomsbury, part of ecclcs. 
par. of St. Giles-in-thc-Fields and 
St. George, London, England. 

Blore, Edwahi) (1787-1879), 
English architect, son of Thomas 
Blore (1764-1818), Derby, whose 
History of Rutland (1811), as well 
as Britton’s English Cathedrals 
(1811-15), he illustrated. He did 
much to revive the study of Gothic 
architecture. Among the numer- 
ous buildings designed him tho 
chief was Abbotsford. He was the 
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author of Monumental Remains of 
Noble and J*%iinent Fersons (1 824). 

Blore with Swlnscoe, j)ar. and 
small vil., on the Dove K., N. Staf- 
fordshire, Eimland, 4 m. N.w. of 
Ashborne. On tlic lioalh was 
foutfht tlio second })attle of the 
wars of the Hoses iu 1450. 

Blouct. h)ee Max O'Hell. 

Blount, On.iKLEa, Earl ok 
DEVONhiiiiiK and kiutitii Hakon 
Mountjoy (1553 1 GOG), served in 
Netherlands, in pursuit of the 
Armada, and in Jhittany (158G- 
!>3), and was lieutenant of land 
forces m Ejsex’s expedition to 
the Azores (1597). He was ini- 
plicated iu Essex’s conapiiacy, 
hut escaped punisiimmit. When 
Jord-deputy of Irelaiin (IGOl) he 
put down Tyrone’s rebel Hon. 
M.P. for Heeialsfcon (1581, 158G, 
and 1593); K.o. il5!)7); created 
Earl of Devonshire (1G03). 

Blount, 0 HAULER (1054-93), 
En^flisli (leist, was a disciple of 
Hobbes, and the author of several 
freethinkiii}? works. His Anima 
ilfimdi (1G79) is a history of 
opinions concerning? immortality. 
Priestcraft is attacked in Diana 
of the Rphesians (KiSO), and in the 
bettor- known translation, with 
notes, of The Two i'Vr.st Rooks of 
Apollonius Tyaneus (1080). 

Blount, Thomas (1018-79), Em?- 
lish miHCollaneous wTiter, horn at 
Bordesloy ; was educated for the 
law, but, beii.K a Homan Catholic, 
did not practise. Ho was the 
author of the Aeadcmie. of Elo- 
quence (1654) ; Rosrohel, in two 
parts (IGGO and 1G81); Law Diet. 
(1G70); Ancient Tenures and Joeu- 
lor Customs of some Manors (1679 ; 
new ed. 1815). 

Blow, ,Tohn (IC48-1708), Enf?- 
lish musical composer, became 
organist of Westminster Abbey in 
JGG9, and was sncccHsivoly master 
of the children at the Chapel 
Hoyal (1674) and St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral (1687-98). In orgfan-playinf? 
his cciitcmporaries reckoned him 
to he unequalled. He was a pro- 


lific composer of ecclesiastical 
music. He wrote incidental music 
for seveial occasions, notably the 
anthems, I was glad (for the open- 
injr of St. Paul’s Cathedral), and 
Jiehold^ how good and joyful if or 
the union with Scotland). Sev- 
eral of his pieces have been repub- 
li.shcd in Pauer’s Diet, of Pianists 
and Composers (1877). 

Blow- fly. See Blue-uottle. 

Blowing Machines, mechani- 
cal contrivances for the produc- 
tion of a current of compressed 
air. 'rheir nsc is as varied as 
their form, but they are chietty 
employed to produce the blast for 
metallurgical and forced draught 
for boiler furnaces, to displace 
vi^ated air in close and foul 
places and in mines, to supply 
waimeil, cooled, or purified air 
to public building.s, and to furnish 
a dryiugxurreut of air to lum'bcr, 
grain, faoricB, and other articles, 
or to remove steam, dust, anil 
refuse from factories. The most 
elementary blowing machine is 
the common bellows of domestic 
use, which was also used from 
time immemorial for metallurgy, 
until the blowing cylinder with 
reciprocating piston was devised. 
Blowing cylinders worked by 
direct acting steam-engines and 
gaB-cngincu are now in general 
use to produce a ')1ast of from 
two to five pounds pre.ssurc 
per square inch, according as the 
fuel is tender or hard ; in Ameri- 
can anthracite furnaces pressures 
up to ten pounds are employed. 
For low prcBBUTOs and large 
volumes of air, fans and rotary 
blowers, often driven directly by 
steam-turbines, are preferred. 

A modern blowing cylinder 
(Fig. 1) is fitted with a piston 
usually coupled direct to the re- 
ciprocating piston of the steam- 
engine. Air is drawn into one end 
of the cylinder through a flap- 
valve in the cylinder cover while 
the piston makes its out-stroke, 
and at the same time the air at 
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the other 'side of the piston, 
drawn in at the previous in-stroke, 
is expelled underpre.ssuro throuKh 
a flap'Valve at the other end of 
tho cylinder into the blast main, 
to bo passed throuwli tho hot 
blast stoves before jeaching the 
blast furnace. 

(Centrifugal fans (Figs. 2, 3) are 
em])loyod either ns compressing 
machines drawing their air supply 
f rom the atinosphortj, or as exhaust 
fans displacing air for ventilating 
purposes. Tho air enters througii 
aportu) es on one or both sides of 
the casing in tho axis of tho fan; 
thence it is driven towards the 
periphery by means of curved 
arms fitted on a rotatiflg hub, and 
discharged through an opening in 
tlie casing. When piessiires ex- 
ceeding SIX inches of water are 
re<iuired, lloots’s rotary blower 
(Figs. 4, 6) may bo emp loved. It 
consists of a casing in which two 
‘rollers/ shaped in section like 
tho figure 8, arc centred^ on 
parallel axes, and arc driven 
by a pair of equal spur-whocls 
in opposite directions at about 
300 revolutions minute. 

Tho rollers and casing have very 
little clearance, and the air is 
rcallv scraped out of tho casing 
on one side and delivered on the 
other. See V KNTi i.ation. 

Blowitz, 11 KNllI (jEORGES 

Stephan Adolphe Opper de 
(1825-1903), Faris correspondent 
of tho Timci during a period of 
thirty years, was born at the 
chateau of BloAvsky, in Bohemia, 
and baptized a (Jatholic. At tho 
age of twenty he was introduced 
at Paris to M. do Falloux, minis- 
ter of public inatruction. ^ Shortly 
afterwards Blowitz received the 
offer of a professorship of mod- 
ern language.s in Angers. He sub- 
Be<mently occupied a similar post 
in Marseilles. He shortly after- 
wards retired from the teaching 

S rofession and took to politics. 

to the establishment of the re- 
public in 1870 he obtained letters 
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of naturalization. Ho supplied 
Thiers with information which 
enabled him to cnish tho com- 
mune in the south of Franco, and 
as a reward he was nominated for 
tho post of consul at Kiga. Ho 
was appointed chief correspond- 
ent of tho Timta in 1873, and 
tho thirty years which intervened 
between thisd:iic and his letiro- 
ineiit were crowded with brilliant 
journalistic achievements. Oii 
Dec. 31, 1873, he telegraphed 
pai*ticulavs of tlio coup d’Hat in 
Spain, which ho had obtained by 
actually interviewing in Paris tho 
newly- proclaimed king, Alfonso 
XII. Two years later he exposed 
thg designs of the military iiarty 
in <3ermany for a fresh attack on 
Franco, and war w.isaveiteil. Ho 
obtained a copy of the treaty 
.agreed fci^attlio Berlin Congv<‘i.h 
ill 1878, and telegraphed its pre- 
amble and sixty-four articles to 
tho Timps before it was actually 
signed. The name of tlie i)lcnipo- 
tentiary who gave him the tieaty 
has never been divulgerl. It w'ns 
Blowitz who first announced that 
the Russians were going to Merv. 
The nows was contra dieted by 
the RuK*!Kin government, but the 
prophecy was realized within six 
montlis. During li.s connection 
with tho Tlmea ho interviewed 
Bismarck, Thiers, (iamhetta, King 
Jlninbort, Pope Leo xin., the Sul- 
tan of Turkey, tlie*Shah of Persia, 
and many other notabilities. His 
3/mo/rs were p\ibli lied in 1903. 

Blowpipe, an insLument used 
by glass-blowers, in analytical 
chemi'^try, and >nthc soldo: ing of 
metals, fordi ectii'.g ami increas- 
ing the rapidity of combustion of 
a flame. In its s’mplest form it 
con.si.sts of a tapered metal tube 
fitted with a mouthpiece; from 
the side projects a narrow tube 
provided with a nozzle of braes or 
platinum. By holding the point 
of the side tubo into a candle or 
gas flame, and blowing a gentle 
current of air from the mouth, 
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tne flame is deflected,^ and an 
intensely liot, pointed i'ot is ob- 
tained. Larger blowpipes arc 
made in various patterns, tho 
air being supplied from a foot- 
bellows, and the Bup]»ly of gas 
and air regulated by taps. 3cc 
O. F. Plattner’s Blowpipe Anal- 
p.vs (1875); W. A. Shensiono’s 
Methods of Glas^-hlowing (2nd cd. 
1888); and liolas’s Glaus Blowintj 
ami Working (18!)8). 

Bloxwich, eccles. par. and vil., 
StafTordshire, Ei*Ld<a:ui, 2 rn. N.av. 
of Walsall, on L. & N.W.ll. In 
tlio vicinity are coal and iron- 
stone mines ainl blast-furnaces. 
l*op. of par. 18,000. 

Blucher, Gkbhahd Leurtit^^PHT 
VON' (1742-1819), Prince of Wj^ld- 
sUtt, Held - iiuu’shal of Prussia, 
was born at Kostock, and entered 
lirst the Swedish sonjico, then 
tho Prussian (1700). In 1772 ho 
left the amy and farmed his 
own lands until tho necossion of 
Fi oderick-Williamii. ( 1787). After 
b('ing pi'cscnt in many actions 
{c.Q, Kaiserslautern) against tho 
French, ho commanded tho cav- 
alry at Auerstiidt in 180G, and 
w^s compelled to surrender after 
tho fall of LUbcck (180(i), but 
was soon after exchanged for 
tho French general Victor. In 
ISIS Kliicher received tho chief 
command in Silesia, operating 
ag;j list tho French at the battles 
of Liitzen, Bautzen, and Hay- 
nau. lie defeated Marshal lilac- 
donald at the Ka^t/.bacU in Aug. 
1813, Marmont at Mcickern (Oct. 
10), and throe days later made 
liis victorious entry into Leipzig, 
and was raised to the rank of 
held-marslial. In January 1814 
he crossed the Rhine, and won 
the battle of La Rotbi^ro, but 
was soon afterwards defeated by 
Napoleon. This reverse, however, 
was quickly wiped out by his 
victory over Napoleon at Laon 
on March 9; and after again 
inflicting a severe defeat on 
the French at Montmartre, he 
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marched in triiimpli into Paris. 
After N apolcon’s return from Elba 
in 1815, BlUchcr was appointed 
commander-in-chief of the Prus- 
sian army. At Ligny, on Juno 
10, he was defeated after a stub- 
born action; but ho rallied his 
scatteicd troops, and moved to 
the assistance of Wellington at 
Waterloo. I’his impending flank 
attack on tho French contributed 
greatly to tho complotcncss of 
ANTellington’s victory, if indeed it 
UM.S not tho chief cause of it, and 
lUucher was in time to participate 
in the pursuit. On the second 
taking of Paris, Wellington had 
great difj^culty in preventing 
lilucher from sacking tho capital, 
which tho latter held to be a justi- 
flablo retaliation for tho sacking 
of other capitals by the French, 
llo voceivod the order of tho Iron 
Cross (ostablishod 1813) from 
Frederick-William nr. Rauch’s 
Tioblo statue of the veteran 
was erected (1820) at Breslau. 
BlUcher’s intrepidity and war- 
like fervour gained him the ap- 
iiollation of Marshal Vorwarts' 
(Co ahead), but he was not a 
great military strategist or tac- 
tician. llo was characterized by 
patriotism, loyalty, and integ- 
rity, and by uncompromising 
hatred of Napoleon. Although 
rough in manner, ho was idolized 
by his troops. Seo lAveSy by For- 
ster (1^1 ; new cd. 1^7), Schorr 
(1%2), Varnhagen von Ense (in 
vol, iii, of Biographische Dcnh- 
male^ 1827) ; also the various his- 
tories of the Waterloo campaign. 

Bludenz, tn., Vorarlherg, Aus- 
tria, 18 m. s. by E. of Dombim. 
It is a much frequented tourist 
resort. Pop. 5,500. 

Blue. The blue pigments and 
dyes in most general use arc 
ultramarine, cohalt blue, indigo, 
and Prussian blue, in addition to 
tho largo number of compounds 
made from coal-tar products. 
Laundry blue is made of ultra- 
marine, 60 parts ; bicarbonate of 
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soda, 40 parts ; kIucoso, 12 parts. 
Grind the two first together, mix 
in the glucose, and press in 
moulds. Liquid laundry blue may 
be made as follows: — Indigo or 
]*ruBsian blue, 8 lbs. ; oxalic acid, 
1 lb. ; water, 32 gallons. 

Bluebeard, hero of the faiiy 
tale, and typo of savage husbands. 
The Knglish version is a rcn<leriTig 
of Perrault’s Barhe-Ble-iie (in his 
Contes^ 1697). Bluebeard is the 
subject of an opira Oovffe by 
Offenbach (1866). See also Anatolo 
France’s Lea Fein'iiiea de la 
Barbe-Blnie (1900). 

Bluebell, a name ai)plied to 
two plants — the wild hyacinth 
{Scilla nutan!^\ which •flowers in 
woods in spring ; and the harebell 
{Campanula rotundifolio)^ which 
flowers during summoi* in pas- 
tures and on hills. 'J’ho latter 
is the ‘ bluebell of Scotland.* 

Bluebird (Sialia WUsoni), a 
common N. American bird be- 
longing to the thrush family. 
In the New England States it in 
known as the blue robin. *rho 
name is also applied to the Indian 
Irma pudla^ a member of the 
family Pycnonothhe. See .Tohu 
Burroughs’s Walx Rohin (1871). 

Blue Books, a general term 
for official reports of the British 
Parliament and the Privy Coun- 
cil, usually bound in bluo i)apur 
covers, containing the votes and 
proceedings of the House, bills 
at their successive stages, annual 
estimates for the public service, 
accounts of tho expenditure of 
the previous year’s votes, docu- 
ments tabled by tho ministry 
voluntarily or on demand of the 
House, reports of government 
commissions, annual reports of 
governors of colonies and consuls, 
etc. One session’s blue books 
will fill from 80 to 130 folio vol- 
umes. The printing of the pro- 
ceedings of the House dates from 
1681, and the selling of its blue 
books from 1836. Properly speak- 
ing, tho only blue books are those 
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in blue paper covers. Votes and 
proceedings of the two Houses, 
bills, etc., are unbound, and are 
known ns Parliamentary Papers.* 
Estimates, trade returns, etc., 
are ‘white papers.’ Certain an- 
nual reports, like those of the 
Labour Departinent of the Boaid 
of Trade, are in buff. Many 
blue books, such as consular re- 
TK)rts, are octavo, not folio. In 
imitation of the blue book, Ger- 
many has e8tabli.shod its gray 
or white book, first coinmunicatc<l 
(3884) to the Imperial Parliament, 
id Prance, tbo corresponding 
colour is yellow; in Spain and 
Austi ia, red ; in Italy, green ; and 
in ^0 United States of America, 
botn blue and red. 

Blue - bottle, or Blow - fly 
{CalUphora vomitoria)^ an insect 
nearly rtjated to tho common 
house fly, but differing in its 
larger size, its bright hlno ab- 
domen, and its deep humming 
note. The eggs are laid in 
meat, es]>ecially if putrefaction 
has comnieiiccd — tho flies being 
strongly attracted by decompos- 
ing matter of any kind~and hatch 
into maggots, which pass through 
the usual life-history of flies. In 
certain parts of England, ospe- 
cially the fens round the Wasli, 
they aie a souico of constant 
trouble to the owne s of sheep 
during the warm months, tiie 
maggots frequently penetrating 
tho skin. 

Blue-coat School. See 

Christ’k Hospital. 

Blue-eye, a name given to an 
Australian bird, Enlomysa cya- 
notic, ono of tho honey-eaters. 

Bluef ields, or Blewfieldr, riv. 
and tn., on E. ct. of Nicaragua, 
Central America. The river has 
a course of about 300 m., and is 
navigable for 60 m. The harbour 
of Bluefields is one of the finest 
in Central America, lat. 12® N. 
Pop. of tn. about 5,000. 

Blue-fish {Temnodon saltator), 
also called ‘ skip-jack,’ is a widely- 
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difltributod fish belongfins: to the chiefly composed of lava, with 
family of the horse-mackerels. It panite in the hif?hor portions, 
is especially common on the coasts ( 3 .) Mountain ran^^e in E. of 
of N. America, where it is much Jamaica, running from E. to w,. 
used as food. It may attain a and culminating at 7,423 ft. ( 4 .) 
length of three feet, but is usually Kange, I'ennsylvania. See Kitta» 
less, and is a most rapacious fish. TINNV. 

Blue-gowns, or King’s Bedes- Blue Nile. See Nile. 

MEN, puWic almsmen in Scotland Blue Peter, in the British navy, 

to whom the kings distributed the blue flag with white square 
bounty, in return for which they in the centre, denoting the letter 
were expected to pray for the wel- P in the alphabetical signal code ; 
fare of king and state. The ap- hoisted at the fore to show that 
pointment of blue-gowns ceased a ship is about to put to sea. 
in 1833, and the last allowance PXWn oi Pilvla hydrargyri 

to a blue-gown was made in 18(>3. of the British Fharmacoposia, con- 
Seo Introduction to Scott’s Art- tains free morciu-y in the propor- 
ti(Q^ry, tion of one part in three, with 

Blue Grass, June Grass, or liquorice and confection of roses. 
Spear Grass {Pna prateMs\ It is a common purgative, act- 
a valuable permanent pasture ing probably by irritation of the 
grass, known in Jiritain as intestinal mucous membrane, and 
smooth meadow grass, and in resulting in peristalsis and a 
N. America as the ‘blue grass watery exudation. It hastens 
of Kentucky.* The blue grass the evacuation of bile, but does 
region is the scene of most of not increase the amount secreted 
the novels of Mr. James Lane by the liver. Its action is com- 
Allen. A similar species, Texas monly aided by the afvor-uso of 
blue grass (P. arachnifera) takes some saline draught, 
its place in the southern states. Blue Ridge, range of the Ap- 
Blue Island, tii.. Cook co., palachian Mts. lying nearest to 
Illinois, U.S.A., 12 m. s. of Chi- the Atlantic coast. It is highest 
cago, of which it forms a suburb, in Virginia and N. Carolina, 
Pop. G,000. and is traced from the compara- 

Blue John Mine, chambered tively low headlands of West 
cave, N. Derbyshire, England, IJ Point, New York, into Alabama, 
m. w. of Castleton, producing the Blue Shark {Carchanaa glau^ 
nodular purple fluorspai' known cws), a common shark, which 
as Blue John. sometimes reaches a length of 2f) 

Blue Mountains, (i.) Well- ft., though from 12 to 15 ft. is 
wooded (chiefly with eucalyptus) the usual sizo. Most abundant in 
range of mountains in New South tropical seas, its range extends 
Wales, extending from the WaiTa- northwards to the south coast of 
gong Mts. (or Australian Alps) on England, 
the s.w. to the Liverpool Range Bluestocking, a term applied 
on the N., approaching to within contemptuously to a female pod- 
40 m. of the coast. In places ant. It originated in connection 
the spurs run down to the with certain reunions held in 
shore. Average aH. 3,000 ft. London about 1780 by Johnson’s 
See Argus’s The Jenolian Caves friend, Mrs. Montagu, and other 
and the Blue Mountains (1898). ladies. Hannah More addressed 
( 2 .) Mountain group in Oregon, to them her i)ocm of Bas-Bleu, or 
U.S.A., trending nearly N. and Gonversatmi {2nd. ed, 17S7). 
s., in the E. part of the state; Blue Suns. After the great 
alt. from 5,000 to 9,000 ft. It is eruption of Erakatoa on Aug. 27, 
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1883, blue, ^reni, silvery, and 
copperjr Buns woi e seen at many 
])laccB in the trorJicH, the pheno- 
menon being attributed to a dust 
liaze which proceeded from the 
neighbourhood of the \’ol(;ano. 
^)omo maintain that the appear- 
ances were merely tlie ctfoct of 
contrast colours, while others re- 
fer them to the transmission or 
the diffraction of 1 ight. Professor 
Kiessling pioduced experimen- 
tally transmisaiou tints varying 
fiom brownish red to gray-blue, 
obtaining the blue stin both with 
a cloud of chloride of ammonium 
and with aqueous vajiour mixed 
with ordinary dust. See Symonds’s 
J^rvption of KrakfUna^and svMe- 
qvent Fkrnomevia ( 1 888). Seo also 
Uisiiop’h llrN’f!. 

Bluetbroat {([uanf'cvla sue- 
cira\ abeauiiful bird allied to the 
ledstart, which is an occasional 
visitor to Bri tain. 1 1 is al >o called 
the * Swedish iiightin gale’ and the 
‘blucbrcast;* while to epicures 
it is one of the birds known ns 
beccatico or becfin . 1 1 1 n eed s i n N . 
bhirope, Sihoi ia, Ain ska, etc., and 
winters in Abvssinia and India. 

Blum, (1811), Cjlcrman 

iuriMt and historian, born at 
tii-iiizig. T fe was a member of the 
North German Parliament from 
1807-70, and has written several 
works on jurisprudonco and on 
the contemporary hi«’.tory of Ger- 
many, as Avf dem Wige zvr Dntt- 
achffn Einhrit (2 vols. 1803), Das 
Deutsche Beich cur Zeit Bis- 
imreks (1803), Bismtrcl 

und seine Zed. (6 vols. 1894-5), 
Person I iche Erinnerunaen a n 
dm Filrsten Bismarck (2nd cd. 
1900), Snayinende Geschiehteri 
(1902), JJeherhande (1004), Eigc'tie 
Lehemerinnerungen (1007), etc. 

Blum, RonKitT (1807-48). Ger- 
man politician, born at Cologne. 
He helped to found (1840) at 
Leipzig the Schiller Society, and 
(1847) a publishing house from 
which he issued Id^Staatslexikon. 
Dcmocratio loader in the revolu- 
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tion of l S-18, ho represented Leip- 
zig in the Fs’anl:foit rarliamcnt. 
Sent by the lA*ft with a corigiatu- 
lato y R<ldreas to the insuigents 
of Vienna, ho led them at the har- 
ricadcH, hul was taken iirisoner and 
shot (Nov. 9) for having assumed 
arms against the imperial troops. 
The nows excited the liveliest in- 
dignation throughout German v, 
where i->,000 was raised for his 
willow and children. See his Lifc^ 
by II. Blum (1878). 

Blumcnau, German colony 
(founded 1850) and tn. in dtatc 
of Santa Gatharina, Brazil, about 
‘30 m. w. of I tajaby. Corn, toimcco, 
sugar-cane, cofl’oe, rice, etc., are 
o\ tonal VO ly cultivated. Pop. 

Blumcnbach, Jotiax.v Fjiikh- 
Ricif (1752-1840), German natu- 
ralist}, born at Gotha. Appointed 
(1770) pr^Jfessor at Gottingen, 'h\; 
there lectured for nearly sixty 
years on natural history, anat- 
oiip,, and medicine. In 1785 
ho discerned, before (?iivier, that 
the true basis of zoological study 
is coirifiarativc anatomy, a scieucc 
which he elaborated in Jfandbuch 
d. reruleichendru jiun.fn'm}r u. 
Physiologic (1804; new od. IHiM). 
Devoting himself partioularly ti> 
the history of man, he advocated 
tho unity of the race, and made 
a collection of human skulls, 
supplying data for his Collectio 
Craniormrt- Diversarnm Gentium 
(1790-1828). Original observa- 
tions are also embodied in his 
Uchrr d(n liddungsiricb (1781), 
lusHtntionrs PhysioJngicfP (1787 : 
new cd. 1821 ), De Oentris ffumani 
Varietaie E'ftir t ^795), etc. 

Blumentbal, Jacques (1828- 
lt)08), musical composer, was bora 
at Hamburg, and educated in 
Vienna and Paris but became a 
naturalized British subject, hav- 
ing lived in England since 1848. 
He is best known as a song-writer, 
his The Message, Requital, My 
Queen, etc., having had consider- 
able popularity. 
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Blumenthal, Leonha]ij>, 
Count von (1810-1000), Prussian 
general. Appointed on tlie gon- 
cral staff in 1^9, he diatinffuislicd 
himself in Schleswiyr-HolHtoin in 
tlio same year; took part as cliicf 
«)f tiliestaff in the campai^^n a^ainsb 
J^enmark ( 1864) ; sei vod as ch icf of 
the staff to tlie Crown Jh-ince of 
Prussia in the Austrian campaifrn 
of 1 866 : and in the war with France 
(1870-1) he atfain acted as chief of 
the stair to the Crown Prince Fred- 
erick, and took part in the sur- 
render at Sedan and in the siege 
of I^aris. Created a ficld-ina) a)uil 
)»y tho Emperor Frederick in tS<S8. 
See Journals of Field- Marsluil 
\^ouni von Blumenthal (Eng. 
trans. 1902). o 

Blumcntlial, Ohkak (1852), 
founder and manager of tho 
fjesaing Theatre (1888-97) in 
lierliu, and author of aomimhcr 
of light and popular comedies, 
such as JJer Prohepfeil (1882), Die 
(irosse Glorke (1887), Dn weissen 
JiOssel (1898). Ho has also wri tten 
light satirical works, as AUer- 
hatid Ungezoi/mheiten (1874; 5tli 
ed. 1877), (Tiemischte Oesellschafi 
(1877), Aus hf die nil Himvicl 
( 1882), Der JBfindc Passaqier 
(19i32), Wann wir Altern (1903), 
Das Glashaus (1906), etc. 

Blunderbii.ss, a short gun, 
nnrifled, and with a largo boro, 
widening towards the muzzle, 
firing many balls or slugs, which 
scattered when ’fired, and were 
effective within a limited range 
without exact aim being taken. 
It has long been obsolete. 

Blunt, John Henry (1823-84), 
English writer of theological 
and ecclesiastical books. Taking 
orders in 1852, he was presented 
with the crown living of Bever- 
stoDO, in Gloucestershi ’e, in 1873. 
He published Annota^d Book of 
CoTnmon Prayer (1866), HisL of 
the Reformation (1808), Diet, of 
Theology (1870), Diet, of Sects and 
Heresies (1874), and Cyelopdedia 
of Religion (1884). 
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Blunt, John James (1794-1856), 
professor of divinity in Cambridge 
from 1839, is best known by his 
Sermons^ and by his apologetic 
works, reissued as Undesigned. 
Coincidences in the Writings both 
of the Old and the New Testament 
(1847). His Hist, of the Christian 
Church dm'ing the First Three 
Centuries (1856), and his lectures 
On the Right Use of the Ettrhi 
Fathers^ Avere published after his 
death. 

Blunt, IViLKuni 8 cawen(1840), 
English poet, horn at Petworth 
Houbc, Sussex; served in the 
British diplomatic service from 
1858 to 1870. His wife. Lady Anne 
Blunt, is % granddaughter of 
Lord Byron. Blunt upheld the 
cause of Arab! Pasha in Egypt 
ill 1882, and in 1887-8 took part 
in the anti > coercion movement 
in Ireland, for which ho 8uffore<l 
imprisonment. He resides for 

irt of each year in Egypt. 

, 0 is a poot of a high ordci. 

His works include Love Sonnets 
I of Proteus (1880); The Future of 
Islmn (1882); The Wind wad the 
Whirlwind (1883); Ideas aJiout 
/nd/a (1885); In Fmcif.?Vs (1889); 
A New Pilgrimage (1889); Esther 
(1892); (7mcZda(1893); SatanAh- 
solved (1899) ; Seven Golden Odes 
of Pagan Arabia (1903); Secret 
History of the English Oceupa- 
tion of Egypt (BM)7); and India 
under Ripon (1909). A useful 
selection of his Poems was made 
by W. E. Henley and G. Wynd- 
ham in 1898. 

Bluntschli, Johann Kaspar 
(1808-81), Swiss jurist, born at Zu* 
rich. Professor at Zurich (1833), 
he published (1838-9) Stoats- und 
Rechts- geschichte der Stadt u. 
Landschaft ZUrieh^ the tenor of 
which conforms with the prin- 
ciples of the historic school. In 
ho was called to a law chair 
at Munich. His AUgemevnes 
Stoatsrecht (1862 ; 5th cd. 1875^), 
translated into English (1885; 
2nd ed. 1892) and Fronoh (1877), 
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established his authority as a against his unde, ho bo reduced 
jurist. From 1861 professor at tbe strength of the Moors that 
Heidelberg, and at th^ front he had to surrendor Granada 
of liberal movements, ho co- to Ferdinand of Aragon (1492). 
operated in the foundation of Crossing (1493) to Africa, he fell 
the German House of Kepresenta- fighting in the service of the king 
tives (1862), and induced (l865) the of Fez. 

upper house to submit voluntarily Boac* tn., on w. coast of the 

to reform. No less zealous for re- small isl. of Marinduque, Philip- 
ligiouB freedom, he was one of the pires. Pop. 15,000. 
most active members of the Ger- Boadicea, queen of the Iconi 
man Protestant Union. Blunt- in Britain, who inhabited Suffolk 
schli wrote several other books on and Norfolk. The outrages of 
German and Swiss law, politics, the Roman8(60 A.D.)— twotof her 
and history Gesahichte der own daughters bad been rav- 
Hepublik Zurich^ 1847-56). His ished — caused her to head an in- 
j(?t;2bst6iograijliu;(3 vol8.)appcarcdv surrcction during the absence of 
in 1884. Suetonius Paulinus, the Roman 

Blushing is a refle;]c dilatation governor, in Anglesey. She suc- 
of the blood-vessels of the face ci«^ded so far as to capture the 
and neck, duo to vasomotor pa- towns of Camulodunuin (Col- 
ralysis through the cor\ ical sym- Chester) and Londinium, killing 
pathetic nerve, acted upon by 70,000 Romans and their allies, 
the higher cerebral nerve centres. But Snptonius, on his return, 
their action being initiated by the defeated the Britons with great 
emotions of shame, bashfulness, slaughter, and the queen put an 
timidity, and the like. Thopheno- end to her life (02 A.D.). This 
menon is not fully understood. victory secured the Roman do- 
Blythi seapt., mrkt. tn , and minion in Britain. See Tenny- 
eccles. par., 9 m. S.E. of Morpeth, son^s Boadicea, Cowper's ode 
Northumberland, England ; en- with the same title, and Tacitus’s 
gaged in coal export trade. Pop. Annals, xiv. 31-37. 

30,000. BoanergeSv a name given by 

Boa, a genus of very large Jesus, in Mark 3:17, to the dis- 
snakes, confined to tropical Amer- cmles James and John, the sons 
ica, and without poison fangs, of Zebedee, and interpreted by 
Their great size (10 to 11 ft.) and the sacred writer as 'sons of 
strength enable them to crush thunder;’ hence sometimes ai>- 
their prey to death by coiling the plied to a man of strong and 
pliant body lound the victim, vehement charaeter. 

The habit has long been rendered Boar, or Wild Boar {Sus 
familiar by descriptions of the scrofa), a mammal once common 
boa constrictor. The process of in tho British Isles, and still 
digestion is long and laborious, found in many parts of Europe, 
and is aided by a copious dis- Asia Minor, India, and N. Africa, 
charge of saliva. Together with It is believed be tho original 
tho anacondas {Eunectes) and the of the domestic pig, from which 
pythons, the boas are included in it differs in certain minor points, 
the family Pythonidae. The ana- The body is covered with long, 
conda is an aquatic boa, said to stiff bristles, beneath which there 
reach 30ft. in length. See Python, is a softer curling undercoat, 
Boabdil, more correctly ABU which is uniform in tint in the 
Abdallah, last Moorish king of adult, while the young are striped. 
Granada. Rebelling against his In the swamps which it usually 
father (1481), and then warring haunts the boar is prevented 
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from sinking in the mire by its 
broad Bpreading feet ; on dry land 
it uses only the two median toes 
in walking?, tho lateral ones bcintr 
too short to reach the j?roiind. 
\s is indicated by the generalizcil 
character of the tooth, the ))oar 
is practically omnivorous, thou>;h 
it depends larpely upon roots, 
bulbs, and tubers, which are dug 
up by the sensitive snout with 
the holj) of the tusks. In the 
male tlic canines or dog-tocth arc 
greatly developed, and make the 
animal a dangerous adversary 
when at bay. Zoologically the 
boar is of ^leat intorest, as being 
one of tho most generalized of 
living even-toed ungulates, and 
as retaining the marshy habitat 
of the ancestral ungulates. Its 
unspecialized nature is shown 
especially in the number and 
structure of tho teeth, of which 
it has forty-four, in tlio num- 
ber (4) of the complete toes 
and the structure of the limbs, 
and in the simple nature of the 
stomach (contrast sheep and cow). 
See also PiG. 

Board of Trade Unit, or 

P.T.U., is tho commercial unit 
of electrical supply, and equals 
1,OO0 watt-liouiH. It is equal to 
1'34 h.p. working for one hour, 
as 74(1 watts = 1 h.p. The num- 
ber of B.T.TJ.’s received in an 
hour is the product of the volts 
and ampbres divided by 1,000. 

Boards of Agriculture, Edu- 
cation, Trade, Works, etc. 
See Aoktcultuhe, Kducation, 
Tbape, Works, etc. 

' Boar-fish, a naino applied to 
two distinct fish— (1) to an Aus- 
tralian food -fish {Histiopierus 
recurvirostris) belonging to the 
perch family, and (2) to the Medi- 
terranean Capros one of 

the horse-mackerels, which occa- 
sionally appears off tne British 
coast. 

Boat, a term now indiscrimi- 
natoly' used for sea and river 
vessels of all kinds, hut more 
IV. 


propcilj applied to a vessel that 
can be hauled up on or launched 
froin a beach. It may bo pro- 
pelled by oars, sail.s, steam, or 
other motive power. From the 
earliest ages men liave used buoy- 
ant contrivances to float them 
across streams and lakes. The 
primitive log or number of logs 
lashed together to form a raft, 
or bundles of brushwood or reeds 
usod for the same i)urpo«e, earl^ 
developed into the i)arent of 
modern boats, the dug-out, which 
has been found in association 
with Stone Age remains and in 
^^wiss lake dwudlings. Bark ca- 
noes and wickerwork frames cov- 
ered with skins, such as tho cor- 
acle of the diiicitT-t Britons, arc 
a further dc vel opmen t. Tho cata- 
maran clearly exhibits its con- 
nection with the raft, so modified 
as to alford less r.:sistaiice to the 
water, 'i'lio ait of boat-building 
began when men first In shed to- 
gether pieces of wood with thongs, 
sinews, or fibres into a service- 
aide shape. For modem methods 
of boat-building see fSHip-BUlLn- 
ixft. Fivery kind of primitive 
boat may still be seen in use 
somewhere or otlior in the world. 
The coracle, for example, is still 
found on certain Welsh streams. 
Modern boats are of many kinds, 
according to the jairpusoB for 
which tljoy are intonded and tho 
character of the waters on which 
they are to sail. They are usu- 
ally classed for racing purposes 
as open, Im If -decked, and decked 
boats. Tho canoe, punt, skiff, 
gondola, dingy, and outrigger aie 
used on smooth water for pleasure 
and racing. Tho boats usod by 
watermen vary greatly, according 
to the locality. On the Thames 
tho wherry or skiff is used; on 
the north -cast coa.st of Eng- 
land the coble, which is fumislied 
with a dipping lug-sail. Larger 
and more powerfully built boats 
are used by fishermen. The or- 
dinary canal boat, tho Thames 
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barffc, and tlic Norfolk wherry 
are useil for freij^ht ; the former 
ia usually towed, the two latter 
have sails. Whale boats are sharp 
at both ends, and are stcored 
with an oar. Lifeboats are pro- 
vided with air ch^.mbor^, which 
render them self-rightinj? or sedf- 
bailinfc, or both conibinoil. The 
following boats aro used in the 
royal navy for r(iwin'.r and sail- 
ing: barire, pinna CO, cutler, life- 
boat cuttor, (galley, giir, jolly-boat, 
and ilinvry. Steam launches, pin- 
naces, and cutters arc also em- 
ployed. The Hoard of Trade ro- 
il uires ovorv Bca-proinj; ship to 
carry a specified nutniier of boats' 
accordinj< to tho toiina.rc. Sea- 
}?oinK aliipa carrying passengers 
must carry a lifeboat, and Have 
siifBciout boat aocoiniuodation for 
all tho passeuijers and crew car- 
ried. Aiuonff collapsible boats 
the Her then is at once tho most 
efficient and the most iiopular. 
'Hie high-speed motor boat is 
chicHy a development of the past 
four or five yoais. See also Yaout, 
SrjusfARr.vK Navigatton, Motor 
Hoat, and sepwirato articles on 
the types mentioned above. 

Boatbill, or HoATiaPLED 
Heron {Caiirronm cuMcarin\ is 
a S. American night-heron, re- 
markable for its Inoad head end- 
ing in tho peculiar Uattened bill 
to which it owes its name. Tho 
binls occur especially in the 
woods bordering the rivers of 
Brazil, and fci.d upon worms and 
aquatic organisms. Sec Heron. 

Boat-fly, or Water boatman 
{Notnmrta\ an insect belonging 
to the samo group as the bug 
(Heiniptcra-Heteroptera), but liv- 
ing entirely iu tlio water. It is 
peculiar in that it always swims 
back downwards,, and is exceed- 
ingly common in ponds, where it 
may be seen rising to the surface 
to breathe. 

Boat Race. See "Rowino. 

Boatswain, a warranfc-officor in 
tho Royal Navy. Tho term is de- 


rived from ‘boat's swain,’ or hus- 
))and. According to Sir Harris 
Nicolas’s account of the ‘bus- 
carles,* cvciy ship was anciently 
in charge of a ^batsuen,* who 
commanded her crew in action, 
and acied at all times as master- 
pilot or steersman. The office of 
boatswain, although long in use. 
received recognition for the first 
time when the navy was increased 
in tho intb century. The duties 
attached to the office were to 
take charge of tho boats, sails, 
rigging, colours, anchors, cables, 
and cordagii, and also to summon 
tho crew to their duty, and to 
assist in the nccc.ssary business 
cf tho ship. He has always used 
for this ])inj)OH 0 a whistle, which 
to some extent his token of 
office. Boatswains were anciently 
npiH)inted l)y warrant from the 
Navv Board. At tho present day 
the qifalification necessary fn-)r a 
boatswain is tliat he must have 
been seven years at sea, and have 
served one complete year as a 
petty officer, either as seaman, 
gunner, or seaman torpedo man, 
and bo between tho ages of 
twenty - one and thirty - five. 
Ohief boatswains are promoted 
from boatswains as the Admi- 
ralty may see fit. For exemplary 
conduct, or for distinction by acts 
of gallantry, these selected boat- 
swains receive, after examina- 
tion, a commission, on obtaining 
which they are given a gratuity 
of £100 for butfit. See Tkc 
Kin if 8 Eegul4itions and Admi- 
ralty Tustrnciiong. 

Boavista, or Buenavista, the 
second lai gest of the Cape Verde 
Islands, with three ports — Porto 
Sal Rey on tho w., Porto do Norte 
on the N.E., and Porto Oui'ralinho 
on tho s.E. Pop. 5,000. 

Boa Vista, the name of several 
towns and villages in Brazil, the 
principal of which are: in the 
state of Maranhao, on tho Rio 
Tocantins ; in tho state of Ama- 
zonas, on the Rio Branco, also 
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on the Kio Purus; in the state 
of Pernambuco, on the Kio Sun 
Francisco; and in the state of 
Santa Catharina, 230 m. B.W. of 
Curityha. 

BoaZi the name of ono of the 
two brazen pillars at tho poich of 
Solomon’s temple, Jerusalem (1 
Kings 7:21); the other was called 
Jaebin. 

Boaz, a man of Bethlehem, 
mariied Ruth, a IVloabitcss, atwl 
their son Obecl was the grand- 
father of David. See Ruth; 1 
Chron. 2:12-15; Matt. 1:5. 

Bobbin, tn. in tho Bobliili Ks- 
tate (area, 1 sq. m.), Vizagapatam 
dist., Madras, India. The town 
is one of the most ancient in the 
presidency. Pop. 17,000. 

Bobbins, wooden rollers with 
axial perforation by which co 
place them on a spindle, and 
Hanged at each end. 'It is on 
bobbins that yarn is wound. In 
throstle-spinning tho bobbins re- 
ceive the threads of wool, cotton, 
etc., from the drawing rollers. 
The largest bobbins aio used for 
the slubbing frames, where, from 
the lap shape in which it comes 
from the carder, the cotton passcN 
into a loose stranil. The most 
familiar form of bobliiu is the pirn 
or spool of sewing-thread. Metal 
bobbins are used for lacc-inahing. 
Paper tubes arc now largely tak- 
ing the place of bobbins. 

Bobbio, tn. and cpisc. see, prov. 
Pavia, Italy, on.the Trebbia, 26 m. 
B.W. of Piacenza. Near it, in 612, 
St. Columbanus founded an ab- 
bey, which poBsdsscd a famous 
collection of historical mss., now 
in the Vatican and the Ambrosian 
Library, Milan. There is an old 
cathedral. Pop. 5,000. 

Bober, riv., Silesia, Germany, 
rises on the Bohemiar frontier in 
the Riesengebirge, ard flows in a 
M.w. direction past Bunzlau and 
Sagan, joining the Oder at Kros- 
sen after a course of 150 m. 

BOblingen, tn., ‘Wiirtemberg, 
Germany, in tho Neckar circle. 


IG m. by rail B.w. of Stuttgart; 
manufactures sugar and chemi- 
cals, and cultivates hops. Here, 
in 1525, Truchsess von Waldburg 
defeated tho insurgent peasants 
with heavy loss. Pop. 5,700. 

Bobolink, or Rice - bunting 
{Dolichonyx ory2irorus\ a N. 
American bird, famous for its 
song, powers of flight, and espe- 
cially for the flavour of its flesh. 
It is related both to tho buntings 
and to the family Icteridx*. 

Bobrek, tn., Prussian prov. of 
Silesia, 3 m. w. by s. of Beuthen ; 
with coal mines and zinc and 
iron works. Pop. 6,000. 

Bobrlnets, tn., Russia, gov. 
of and 120 rm. N. of Kherson city, 
on an atlluent of the BQg. To- 
bacco manufacture. Pop. 15,000. 

Bobruisk, tn., Minsk gov., 
Russia, till 181)7 a strong for- 
ticss (besieged l>y the French in 
1812), on Berezina. 103 m. by 
rail s.E. of Minsk. Pop. 35,000. 

Bocage, IM.vnoel Mabia Bak- 
BOSA PU (1765'1S05), Portugueso 
I)oec, burn at So tubal ; entered 
first the navy, where he remained 
until 1700, and after that devoted 
him.self to literaturo. Bocage is, 
after ('arnoens, tlio most poimlar 
Portuguese poet. Ho wrote in 
every yen-re of poetry, hut ex- 
celled in tho »!unnet, soTrjo of his 
being omoiig tlie be st in tho Portu- 
guese language. His liberal ideas 
brought him several times into 
trouble with the Inquisition. His 
works ayipeared under the title 
Jlhnas (1S06-14) ; Inter, under tho 
title Obras FortieoH (1875, 1870). 
See Braga’s Jioruyc, sua Vida e 
Epoca lAtierarvi (1877). 

Bocas del Toro, prov. of 
Panama, in tlio extreme N.W., 
tho princi]!al banana -producing 
jjrov. Pop. 22,000. 'I’ho cap., 
Pocas del Toro, is situated on an 
island in Almiranto Kay. Im- 
ports are valued at £l,760,0o0, 
and exports ^mainly bananas o.nd 
nuts) at £3 'j 0,000 per anniun. 
Pop. 6,000. 
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Bocaue, tn., Bulacan prov.^ 
Luzon, Philippine Is., 15 m. n.w. 
of Manila, f^ugrar and rice are 
cultivated. Pop. 10,000. 

Boccaccio, Gro\'ANNi (LUS- 
TS), great Italian wr»tor and hu- 
manist, was born at Parts, the 
natural son of a Flo routine mer- 
chant. In 1334 (or 13118) he fell 
in love with Maria d’Afiuino, a 
natural daughter of King Robert 
of Naples. This passion directly 
or indirectly inspired the poet 
to the composition of a num- 
ber of works— tho Rime, Rilocolo, 
Filostrato, Teseide, A mo mm Vi- 
sionc, and Fnimmctta. In 1340 
he was recalled to Florence bv 
his father. From 1315 to 1347 
he dwelt in the Romagna, till, in 
1349, his father’s death compelled 
him again to return to Florence. 
In 135(» he entertained as his 
guest I'etiarch, with whom ho 
formed a close friondsin'p. In 
1359 Petrarch endeavoured to 
inflnence BoGcaccio’s religious 
feelings, and three years later 
a priest, Gioacchino Oiani, ef- 
fected a complete change in his 
moral views and conduct. In 1 303 
he withdrew to Cortaldo (near 
Florence), where ho passed the 
remainder of his life, except for 
embassies to Avignon (1.3G5) and to 
Rome (13(37), a visit to Petrarch 
(4308), and the Dante lectures 
which he delivered at Florence. 

The list of his works in verse 
is headed by the Rime, mostly 
composed between 13134 and 1348 
(a good cd. by Baldelii, Leghorn, 
4802). Tho Amorom Visione (c. 
1342; 1st ed. Milan, 1521) is out- 
wardly, in metre and framework, 
imitated from the Commedia. In 
FUo&trato (c. 1338; Ist cd. Ven- 
ice, 1480), in the Teseide (c. 1341 ; 
IfA ed. Ferrara, 1475), and in tho 
Ninfale Ficsolano (date uncer- 
tain ; Ist ed. Venice, 1 477 ; a good 
reprint in Torraca’s Poemetti Mi- 
tologici dei See, XI V., XV., X VL, Leg- 
horn, 1888), Boccaccio employed, 
for the first time in narrative 
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poetry% the octave stanza, which 
was afterwards so prominent in 
Italian literature. 

The scries of prose works opens 
with the prolix Filocolo (1338-40 ; 
Istcd. Florence, 1472 ; Bug. trana. 
by H. a, London, 1507). This 
was succeeded by the Ameto 
(1341-2; Ist ed. Rome, 1478); 
Piammelta (before 1343; Ist cd. 
i’adua, 1472), tho heroine of which 
stauds for Maria d’Aquino, and 
tho hero, Pamfilo, for Boccaccio 
himself ; tho Corhnrcio, or La- 
herinto d\imore (1354; Ist cd. 
Florence, 1487); and the Vita di 
Dante (c. 1304; best ed. that of 
]\Iacri-Leone, Florence, 1888; Eng. 
versions by Wicksteed, Hull, 1888, 
and CarT)enter, New York, 1900: 
the former is restricted to the 
purely hiogiapliical sections), a 
sequel to which was his VoiL- 
mento sdpra la Commedia (1373- 5 ; 
ed, by Oiccarclli, Naples, 1723 ; 
better by IMilaneBi, Florence, 
1803). Tho best collective edi- 
tion of the minor works is still 
Moutier’s Oin're Volgari di G, R. 
Corrclte m i Test> a Penna (Flor- 
ence, 1827-34, vols. v.-xvii.). 

Tho Dccamerone, the book on 
which rests lioccaccio’s chief claim 
to immortality, was composed for 
tho most part between the years 
1 348 and 1353. The framework of 
the talcs describes liow, while tho 
plague is raging at Florence in 
1348, seven maidens and three 
youths of noblo bjrth repair to a 
villa near tho city, and, to while 
away the time, tell each a tale 
on ten sncccssN^e days, making 
one hundred stories in all. The 
tales go back to the most yari- 
I ous sources — Eai^tcrn, classical, 
and French stories, contemporary 
events, anecdotes, and scandals. 
(See Landau, Die Quellen des 
Dekameron, 2nd ed, Stuttgart, 
1884.) Many great writers nave 
borrowed from him — Chaucer, 
Shakespeare, Dryden, Lope do 
Vega, Molibre, La Fontaine, 
Musset, Hans Sachs, and Les- 
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HinR, to name but a few. The 
first edition is that of Venice 
fl470), and specially important 
among the early ones is that of 
Giunti (Florence, 1573). Good 
modern editions are those of P. 
Dal Rio (Florence, 1841-4) and 
P. Fanfani {ib. 1857). Hitherto 
the SIS. Mannetti (1384) of the 
Laureiiziana (diplomatic reprint, 
Lucca, 1751) has been consitlcrcd 
the best ; now the claims of the 
Berlin Hamilton ais. are being ad- 
vanced. (See the treatise by Tob- 
Icr, 1887, and by Hecker, 1802.) 
English versions : Anonymous, 
1520 (voL i. only) ; anonymous, 
1702 ; Dryden’s Fables (a small 
selection in verse), 1713; Balguv, 
1741; Dubois, 1804 ; Kelly, 1855; 
Wright, 1874; Payne, 1880; im- 
expurgated trans. (1874). 

His Latin works consist of: — 
(«) T>c (fniealoi/iis Deor.im Qea~ 
t ilium (1350-00; 1st cd. Venice, 
1472; Ital. trans. Venice, 1547). 
ib) De Claris Mulicrilms (1352-02; 
Ist cd. Ulm, 1473; by Albanzani, 
3rd ed. Bologna, 1875), (c) De 
Casihns Virorum (c. 1303; Italian 
version, Venice, 1545 ; English 
paraf^hrase by Lydgate, Falls 
of Princes^ 1st cd. 1 104). (d) Dc 
Montibus, Rilvis, Fontibus^ Lam- 
bus, Fluminihus, Siarfuis ft Pnln- 
dibns, et de Nnviinibvs Maris (1st 
cd. Venice, 1472; Italian version, 
Venice, 1520). The few Latin let- 
ters are. distinguished in neither 
form nor matter (edited, with some 
Italian ones, by Corrazzini, Flor- 
ence, 1877). More interesting, as 
throwing light on contemporary 
events, are the eclogues of the 
Bucolioon (Florence, 1504). 

For a full account of all the 
editions, see Serie delie Edizioni 
dflle Opere di O, P. (Bologna, 
1875). Biographers. Ma. .ii(1742; 
and BaldeLli (1800). Landau 
(Stuttgart, 1877 ; Italian ver- 
sion by Traversi, much enlarged, 
Naples, 1881) and Veselovsky 
(St. Petersburg, 1893-1) deserve 
careful study. See, too, J, A. 


Symonda, PoccaccAo as Man amd 
Author (London, 1895); W. P. 
Kcr, Boceaccio (Oxford, 1900); 
Edward Hutton, (Hiovanni Jioc- 
cocrio (P)09) ; and hce^a Decameron 
awl its Sources (1909). 

Boccage, aiAiiiK Anne Kiqokt 
DU (1710-1802), French poetess, 
horn at Rouen. Emulating Mil- 
ton, she wrote Paradis Tcrrcslrc 
(I74€8j; the poem Columhiade 
(1750), which brought her into no- 
tice ; and Leltres sur V Anuletcrre, 
la Holland ect V Italic (1770). She 
was highly praised by Voltaire. 

Boccalinit Tkajano (1550- 
101.3), Italian satirist, born at Lo- 
reto ; bccatiie governor of several 
citii'sundec.tho jiapal see (lOOS- 
1011). ill 1012-13 appeared his 
Hagyuaijli di Parnaso, a work full 
of brilliant satin' against contem- 
porary iioliticB and literature. An 
unfinished sequel, La Pietra del 
Para gone Pohtieo, was completed 
by Girolamo Biiani (1015). An 
English vcision of these works. 
Advertisements from Parnassus, 
together with the Politick Touch- 
stone, by Henry, Earl of Mon- 
mouth (London, 1050), reached 
tlic 3id edition in 1074. Bocca- 
1 ini’s Commentarii snpra Cornelin 
Tarito (Geneva, 10(19) is couched 
in the same vein as the Raggnagli, 
Sec G. Mestica, 7\ B. e la Let tern - 
tura Critica t Politica del Sci- 
cento (Florence, 1878); G. Silin- 
gardi, La Vita, i Tempi e le Opere 
di T, B, (Modena, 1883). 

Bocca Tigris, or BoiiUE Fohtk, 
at mouth of Canton R., China: 
taken by British in 1841, and 
again in 1850. 

Boccherini, Luiai (1743-1805), 
Italian musical composer and 
’cellist, born at Lucca; studied at 
Rome, and spent the greater part 
of his life (from 1708) at Madrid 
as court composer. His instru- 
mental works — mostly Quintets, 
quartets, and trios — number 366 ; 
hut of these 74 are unpublished. 
Of his vocal works, only the 
Stdbat Mater is published. His 
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host works arc still miicli appreci- 
ated for their orijfinalitv, dignity 
of stylo, and mclodionsiiess. 8co 
Life,^ in German, by »Schlottoror, 
and in French by Pioqiiot. 

BocchuSy kin^^ of Mauretania 
in Africa, father-in-law of Ju- 
trurtha, witli whom he fought for 
a time against the Homans, but, 
changing sidos, betrayed him to 
Sulla in lO'i li.o. See Mommsen's 
Hist, of Rome, and Sallust’s ./a- 
gurtiM. 

Bochart, S\mubl (15011-1067), 
born at Rouen. As pastor in 
(’aon, ho publicly defended (1626) 
Protestantism in a i)ii)ilia discus-’ 
sion with V<*rou, a Jesuit. His 
immense learning was exhibited 
in his Gco(;raf)hia Saera (1646; 
later editions in 1651, 1()74, lOtSl), 
on early Scripture liistory. After 
a brief visit (1652) to Stock- 
holm, ho published his greatest 
work, Hierozoienn (1675, 1763-6), 
mainly on the natural liistory of 
Scripture, but also on fabulous 
animals in other litoratures. Seo 
Haag’s La France Protestante^ 
vol. ii. (1846-50); History of Ra- 
tionalism, by Hurst (Oth ed. 1882) ; 
and Gcrnh'rn Rationalism (trans. 
18ti5), by HagenbHch. 

Bochinann, Gkecjorvon (1850), 
Russian painter ; born at Nehat 
in Esthonia, Russia, and settled 
since 1868 at Dilsscldorf, though 
ho has made repeated journeys to 
Esthonia, Holland, Belgium, etc., 
for the subjects of his paintings. 
Among his best-known works are 
A Church in Esthonia (1874); 
Potato Harvest in Esthonia(\SiJ^)\ 
Dockyards in Holland (1878), now 
in the National Gallery at Berlin ; 
The Fish Market at Reval; and 
On a Country Road, 

Bochnia« ‘to., Galicia, Austria, 
25 m. E. by b. of Cracow; has 
salt mines. Pop. 10,000. 

Bocholt, til., prov. Westphalia, 
Prussia, 44 m. w. by s. of Munster ; 
has woollen and cotton indus- 
tries, iron foundries, etc. Pop. 

24,000. 


Bochum, tn., prov. Westpha- 
lia, Prussia, 10 m. E. of Essen by 
rail ; a chief centre of the West- 
phalian iron, steel, and coal in- 
dustries, with coal mines, tin- 
smelting, brickworks, etc. Pop. 

120.000. See Darpe’s Geschichtc 
der Stadt Jiochnm (1888-04). 

Bockenhelm, an industrial 
suburb of Frankfort-on-the-Main. 

Bocking, Eduard (1802-70), 
German lawyer, born at Trarbach, 
on the Mosel; in 1835 became 
professor of jurisijrudence at 
Bonn. Ho published valuable 
editions of classic works of law, 
as Not i tin Dignitatum (5 vols. 
1836-50) ; Institutioyien, or Pan- 
dekten des Romischen Privat- 
rc.'kts (2 vols., 2nd ed., 1853 and 
18.55). Ho also edited the com- 
plete works of Ulrich von Hutteii 
(5 vols. ia59-62). 

Bhekijigen, tn., WUrtemberg*, 
Germany, near Heilbronn. Pop. 

9.000. 

B5cklin, Arnold (1827-1901), 
Swiss painter, a native of Basel. 
After studying (1845-50) in Dhs- 
seldorf, Antwerp. Brussels, and 
Paris, he settled in Rome, but in 
1856 moved to Munich. Hero 
he found a generous patron {in 
Baron von Srhack. Then he acted 
as art teacher at Weimar (1860- 
63), painted in Basel (1866-71), in 
Munich again (1871-4), and lived 
at Florence (1874 - 85), Zurich 
(1885-92), and Fiosoje (1892-1901). 
One of the most notable painters 
of modern Teutonio art, he makes 
the figures and the backgrounds of 
the old (classic) m^dihs live again 
before our eyes. He has, besides, 
a decided Icaniiig towards the 
weird and the grotesque. Among 
his more remarkable works are 
Pan amongst the Rceds^ Pirates 
Plundering a Castle^ Island of the 
Dead (18^), Panic Terror. The 
Sport of the Waves, The Stillness 
of the Sea, Tritons and Nereids, 
The Island of the Blessed, Battle 
of the Centaurs, Petrarch, and 
7/tePZapus (these three at Basel), 
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and Sea Surges and A Recluse Phy- 
ing the Violin (at Berlin). See 
Life by Schmid in the portfolio 
of Bocklin’s works (4 vols. 1892- 
1901); also monoffrapljs. in Gor- 
man, by Meissner (1898), Schick 
(1902), Mendelssohn (1901), and 
Floorke (1902). 

Bocland (' book-land ’)i an An- 
;;lo - Saxon tenure (called also 
Charter-land, or ‘deed-land*), 
was land granted by deed or 
‘book* from the king to the 
church or to nobles. It cor- 
responded more or less to the 
later feudal tenure in fee simple, 
though the precise terms on which 
it. was held depended on the actual 
words of grant. Land held 
tenants of the lord of })Ook-lnnd 
was called ‘laen-land.* Book-land 
was distinguished from ‘folk- 
land,’ which was probaljjy land 
held by customary tenure as op- 
posed to written grant. The con- 
jecture of some writers, that land I 
held by customary tenure was 
called ethcl, and that folk-land 
was the public land fjoin which 
book -land was severed and gran ted 
to private proprietors, is probably 
wrong ; but the whole subject of 
land tenure in Anglo-Saxon days 
is obscure. See Pollock and Mait- 
land’s ffistorv of English Law 
(2nd ed. 1898).’ 

Bocskay, Stephen (155C-1606), 
princo of Transylvania from 1604 
to 1666. In 1604*the brutal con- 
duct of Basta in Transylvania, 
and the attempts of Rudolf n. 
of Austria to destroy religious 
liberty in Hungary, led to an in- 
surrection in Transylvania and in 
Hungary, the leader of which was 
Bocskay, who was proclaimed 
prince of Transylvania. 

Bod, the most westerly of the 
feudatory states of Orissa, India. 
Area, 2,060 sq. m. 

Boddam, fishing vil., £. Aber- 
deenshire, Scotland, 3 rn. s. of 
I’eterhead. Pop. 1,600. 

Bode, Johann Eleht (1747- 
1826), Germau astronomer, born 


Bodenatedt 

at Hamburg. Director of the 
observatory in Berlin (1786-1825), 
he founded the Asironomische 
Jahrbucher (1776). His Uratio- 
graphia (ISO! : new od. 1819) 
comprises some 12,000 stars more 
than the earlici; maps. His Rc- 
prhentaiion des Astres (1782), tu 
34 sheets, contains all the stars 
visible to the naked eye above 
the horizon at Berlin, as also the 
most impo» tn,nt telescopic stars. 
An empirical foimula denoting 
the relative distaiiccs of the jdan- 
ots is called ‘Bodc’s Law.* I’lacc 
a row of foins under the names of 
the planets ranged in a line in 
Older of their distances. Then 
under this rc^v 0, 3, 6, 12, and so on. 
Add the two columns: the result 
shows approximately the relative 
distances of the planets. 'J’hc real 
I dative distances, the earth’s dis- 
tance being reckoned as 10, are: 

3*9 7*2 10 15 27'5 

52 95 192 300 

Bode aKo wToto Anleitung zwr 
Kdwtniss (Us geslmiten Him- 
mels (1768; 11th ed. 1858) and 
other books. 

Bodegas, or Bahahoto, cap. of 
pTov. Kios, Ecuador ; trading 
centre between Quito and Guaya- 
quil, and about 40 m. N.k. of the 
latter; accessible to large stcamorH 
by the river (luayas ]*op. 8,000. 

Bodenbach, tu., Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, on the Elbe, 81 rn. by rail 
N. by w. of Prague. It has a cha- 
lybeate spring. The industries 
are brewing, cotton-spinning, and 
the manufacture of sweetmeats. 
Pop. 11,000. 

Bodensee. See Constance, L. 

Bodenstedt, Friedrich Mar- 
tin TON (1819-92), German poet 
and dramatist ; taught in Russia 
(1841-7), and became (1854) pro- 
fessor of Slavonic languages and 
(1858) of Old English literature 
at Munich. From 1 867-73 he was 
connected with the famous Court 
Theatre at Meiniiigen, and from 
1879-82 he was in the United 
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States. He was a prolific oripfinal 
writer, and also tratiHlatod from 
Shakespeare, Hafiz, Omar Khay- 
yam, Pushkin, Lermontov, Tur- 
Kcniev. With T*aul Hoyse, Wil- 
hrandt, llorwej^h, Gildoineistor, 
und okiet'H, he issued a Ger- 
man translation of Shakespeare’s 
plays (9 vols. 181)0-72) and .son- 
nets (1802), and wrote useful hooks 
on Shakespeare’s contoin])orariea 
(1802), female characters (187r>), 
etc. He also wrote on Russian 
siibject.s; published original 
plays, such as Kal&^r Paid 
(1870); various volumes of verse,* 
includiiitf EpixcihC JDirMitnycn 
(1808), and tales. See his Aiimje- 
wiikltc Dichtungm (1804) and 
sanimeltenSchriften (12 vols. 1865- 
09). From a certain easy philos- 
ophy, exemplified in his popular 
Licder ties Mirzd SohalTy (1851; 
145th od. 1898; Emr. trans. 1880), 
liodenstedt has been called Der 
Horaz der dmUchcn liourgeome. 
The man and his works are best 
seen in his cijoistic JCrinncnmgan 
mts mdnem Lcben (1888-90), and 
in an intercstinjjr series of letters 
edited by G. Schcnck (1893). 

Bodichon, Madamk (1827-90), 
an eager advocate of women’s 
rights; was the ehicst daughter 
(Barbara Leigh) of Benjamin 
Smith, for uianv years M.l*. for 
Norwich. In 1857 she married 
Eugbnc Bodiehon, M.i)., and lived 
for some time in Algeria. She 
began in 1855 the agitation which 
resulted in the ])assing of the mar- 
ried Women’s Projiei ty Act, and 
contributed to the foundation of 
Girton College, Cambridge. 

Bodln, Jean (1530-90), French 
political philosopher; born in An- 
gers, and studied at Tu\ilouse. In 
1501 he went to J'aris as an advo- 
cate, and in 1500 he published a 
treatise on the method of study- 
ing history, which evoked the 
wrath of the groat jurist Cujas. 
In spite of his Protestantism, 
Bodin began to rise in the offi- 
cial world. Though he had op- 


posed Charles ix., and narrowly 
escaped the massacre of St. Bar* 
tholomow (1572), he was made 
avocat dn roi at Laou. In 1580 
he published his treatise on polit- 
ical pliilosophy, Ln itepublique 
(Latin tiiins. 1580; English, IfJOO), 
in wiiich ho builds upon tlio fam- 
ily as the basis of settled govern- 
inont, tlie Bujnemo embodiment 
of whicli is the Hovereign. The 
Catholic League, howe\or, be- 
came so strong that in 1589 Bodin 
felt compelled to join its ranks. 
By this timo he was proevreur 
gifural^ and a marked man. In 
1593, after the victories of Henry 
IV., Bodin once more ventured to 
break openly witU the League, 
llis Heptaplomerat (first published 
1857) is a plea for religious toler- 
ation ; though in Jiis chief work, 
and in ^Cmonomaine (1580),* ho 
shows himself a believer in the 
superstitions of his age. See 
Boudrillart’s Bodin ct son Temps 
(1858), and Sir F. Pollock’s >S'ctc/ic’C 
of Pot Hies (new cd. 1902), 

BodiCt a Scottish copper coin 
worth two peraiies Scots, or one- 
sixth of an English iienny, issued 
in the reign of Charles and 
said to have been named from 
Bothwell, an old Scottish mint- 
master. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford, 
named from Sir The mas Bodlcy, 
who, after the complete destruc- 
tion (before 1557) of the ancient 
university library of Oxford, re- 
stored it (1598) by a large gift of 
books collected by himself. The 
library was opened (1002) with up- 
wards of 2,000 vols. Later con- 
tributors inchidi the Earl of Pem- 
broke, with 212 vols. of Greek 
MSH. ; Sir Walter Raleigh ; 
Archbishop Laud, nearly 1,300 
Aiss. in eighteen languages; Sir 
Kenclm Digby, 238 MBS. ; and 
Robert Burton. Of J ohn Selden’s 
library the Bodleian received 
about 8,000 vols. The great Lord 
Fairfax enriched it with many 
MBS., including Dodsworth’a 161 
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vols.inEn^rlishjrenealopry. Bishop as a member of the council of 
Rawlinson’s boqiTcst (1755) in- state until 1596. The rest of his 
eluded some 1,900 printed books lifewasdevotcd to the foundation 
and over 4,800 mss. Nineteenth- and development of the Bodleian 
century donation 8 include Richard Library at Oxford. See his own 
Gough’s collection (1809), num- autobiourraphioal ReliquicR J9or7- 
berinff over 3,700 MR. and printed kianm (1703); Wood’s Atkma’ 
vols., mainly in British topogf- Oicori. (1813-20); Macray’s .4 miais 
raphy; Edward Malone’s collcc- of the Jiodleian Library {ISiid). 
tioii of English drama and early Bodmer, JOHANN Jakob (1698- 
poctry ; Francis Douce’s collec- 1783), one of the chief pioneers in 
tion (1834) ; and Robert Mason’s the ref^cneration of German liter- 
befiucst (1841 ) of £36,000, The aturc in the 18th century ; was a 
library now has over 700,000 vol- native of Zurich, where (1725-75) 
nines as hound up (probably more he was professor of Swiss his- 
than twice as many separate title- tory. With Broitinper and others 
pa^'es) and .33,000 mss. It is on- ^he founded a weekly critical peri- 
titled to a copy of every book pub- odical (1721-3), iMe Viskurse der 
lished in the United Kingdom, not Malrr, the object of which was to 
being an unaltered reprint. The emancipate literature from the 
first catalogue of its printed books trammels of pedantic rule. The 
w’as piiblisiied in lliO.i, by its first new ‘fcJwiBs’ school won its way 
librarian; the last in 1843-51, slowly, until its principles were 
in 4 vols., by its eleventh li- adopted by Lessing and others, 
brarian. See ‘ 'riic Foundation of Bodmer also drew attention to 
Lil)riirio.s,’chap. xix. of Cambridge the old German epics, particularly 
Hifd. oj Lng/ish vol. iv the Nibehingevhedt of which he 

(1909). edited part in 1757. For Life and 

Bodley, John Edwapd bibliogrn.pby, see J. Baocntold’s 
Courtenay (1853), a student of OeschiohU der Deuischen Litera- 
European politics, wa.s called to tur in der Sehwexz (1887-92). 
the English bar in 1874. Ho was Bodmin, par., munic. hor., and 
private secretary to Sir Oharle.s co. tn. of Cornwall, England, .30 
Dilko,whcnpresidciitof the Local ra. N.w. of riymouth. The chief 
Government l^oard in 1882-5. manufactures arc boots and serges. 
Since 1890 he has lived in France. Pop. .5,400. 

See his Franrc (vol, i.. The Hero- Bodo, scapt., Nordland, Nor- 
lution and Modern France; vol. way, on the Saltcnfjord, about 
ii.. The Parliamcniary JSy8t€7n, 460 m. N. by K, of Christiania. 
1898 ; 7th ed, 190S) ; LAaglomanie Pop. 4,800. 
ct Ics Trad itions Frant^a ises (1899) ; Bodobriga. See Boppahd. 

a French version of his own France Bodonl, Giambattista (1 740- 
(1901) ; The Coronation of Edward 181 3), Italian printer. During his 
r//., by command of the King early manhood he worked (trom 
(19031; The Church in France 1758) in the printing-house of the 
(1906); and three articles in En- Propaganda in Rome, and aftcr- 
ci/rlopaidia Briiannina on ‘The wards (1768) became suTiciintend- 
History of the ’Phird Republic.’ ent of the Duke or Parma’s 
Bodley, Sir Thomas (1545- press. In 1788 bo published, 
1613), English diplomatist and under the title of 2'ipo- 

scholar. In 1585 ho began his grafico, a collection of 178 differ • 
diplomatic career with a mission ent types, increased in the 2nd 
to Denmark. In 1.589 he became ed, (1818) to 250. Between 1791 
the queen’s representative in the and 1813 he issued many beautiful 
United Provinces, where he acted editions of the classics, notably a 
IV. 2a 
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/Amcrinl808; but they are mo ro I studied in Paris, became a pro- 


distingraished for typographic 
beauty than for accuracy. 

Bodteher, Lunvm (179.V1874), 
Danish poet; spent most of his 
earlier life in Italy with the Dan- 
ish artists, including Thorwald- 
son. It was laigely through his 
efforts that tho works of the great 
sculptor were acquired for Den- 
mark. Ho returned to Copen hagon 
in 1835. Ho produced two small 
collections of poems, which arc 
among the best in Danish litera- 
ture. See Ditjie, witli Life, by 
Arontzen (4 Hi cd. 1878) ; and 
(t. Brandoa’s Danske DigUrc, 
(lvS96). 

Body-cavity, or CosLOjr, the 
space which in many smiinals lies 
between the body- wall an<l tho 
alimentary canal. It is seen x>cr- 
haps ill its simplest fot m in anne- 
lid worms, such as the earthworm, 
or tho fishermen’s loiiworm, and 
there satisfies tho following con- 
ditions : it is lined throughout hy 
tho cells of the middle layer (meso- 
blast) of embryology, communi- 
cates with tho exterior by kidney 
tubules or ncxfiiridia, and gives 
rise to tho genital products on its 
walls. Siicli a cavity is present, 
in theory at least, at some period 
of life in all animals except Cm- 
Icntera and Protozoa; higher 
animals are therofoio sometiiucH 
called Ckclomata, in op[)osition to 
these two grouiis. But in many 
cadomate animals — t’.q. crusta- 
ceans and insects— tho welom is 
obliterated at a very early stage, 
and in others — e.(f. round worms 
— the space inesent between gut 
and body-wall fails to satisfy the 
conditions given above, and is 
therefore not a true cielom. 

Body's Island, long sandy isl. 
off coast of N. Carolina, TJ.B.A. 
A lighthouse (150 ft. high) stands 
2 m. from its R. extremity. 

Boece, or Boethius, Hector 
(c. 1465-1536), Scottish historian, 
was probably tho son of Alexander 
Boyis, a burgess of Dundee. He 


fcBBor in tho college of Montaigu 
in 1402, and made the acquaiiii- 
anco of Erasmus. He returned to 
Scotland about 1408, and became 
principal in 1505 of the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen. In 1522 he pub- 
lished the Lives of the bishoxis of 
Mortlach and Aberdeen (new ed. 
Baiinatyne Club, 1875;, at the 
press of .lodociis Badius in Paris ; 
and in l.>27 the Hisioria Uenlis 
Keotnrxim^ which was translated 
(15^13) into Scottish proso at the 
request of J aines v., and ir to Eng- 
lish for HolinsUed’s Chronicles in 
1577. 

Boeckh, P JIT i.ii'i’Aur.URT (1785 ■ 
1807), classical philologist, born 
at Karlsruhe. Having since 180.S 
studicil under Wolf, he became 
professor of philology in 1807 in 
Heidcl})crg, and in I SI I in Boi Un, 
whero he acted also from 1812 as 
directors tho philological, and 
from 1820 of the pedagogical, sem- 
inary. RmPablic Economy of Ath- 
cns(1817 ; enlarged 1810), of which 
there is an excellent translation 
by A. Lamb (1857), presents a 
complete and minute picture of 
classic Athens from every point 
of view. His edition of Pindai* 
(1811-21) established tho present 
basis of metre. Ilis great work. 
Corpus Inscriptionnni Gro'camm., 
was continued by Franz, Curtin.*!, 
Kirchhoff, and Rolil (1828-77). 
His miufu' writings appeared in 
7vols. (1858-74)., 

Boehm, Sir Joseph Edoau 
(1831-90), British sculptor, born 
in Vienna, and studied in Italy, 
France, and in Englaml, where 
settled in 1862. and was elected 
A.K.A. (1878) ana R.A. (1882). Ilis 
cliief works are : >Statue of Queen 
Victoria (1869) in "W indsor Castle, 
of Carlyle at Chelsea, and of 
Wellington at Hyde Park Corne» ; 
tho Duke of Kent Monument in 
St. George’s Chapel, and the 
Stanley Sarcophagus in West- 
minster AbV)ey. Boehm was ap- 
pointed sculptor -in -ordinary to 
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Qiicuii Victoria (1881), and created 
baronet (1889). 

Boehme, or Boeh^f (called 
also in England Beiimkx), Jakob 
(lb75-1624), (rcnuan jibilosopher 
and mystic, was born in a peasant 
borne at Altseidonberg, near the 
town of Gdrlitz, wlioro he spent 
his industrious, cnntemplativo 
life. As a boy, when herding 
cattle, he conceived a profound 
mystic senso of God in nature, 
which Bccmod an intimate revela- 
tion; and through the time of 
his very rudiinontaiy iMliicatioii 
'n tlio village school, of liis ap- 
prenticeship to a shoemaker at 
the neighbouring town, and of 
his journeyman wanderings, until 
ho settled down as a master work- 
man at the ago of iiineteoii, this 
emotional temperament grew into 
a consuming passion for truth. 
Boehiiic’s hooka were Innited to 
the Bible, in which he was deeply 
versed, and to a few thcosophical 
and alchomistic writings, such as 
tlioso of Paracelsus ; and the task 
before his illiterate genius was to 
shadow forth, in those obscure 
symbols, natural images, and 
poetic suggestions which wore his 
onlsT instruments, ])inioHOphical 
conceptions which were new to 
his ago, and which later were not 
easily cxi)re8Hedhy Hegel. ‘'Phere 
reigns in his writings a twilight, as 
in a Gothic dome.* For Boehme, 
(xod is the One frpm whom all crea- 
tion proceeds by ITis self -differ- 
entiation into a negation of Him- 
self. Spirit canndt he, except it 
distinguish that which is not it- 
self from itself ; and this inner 
tliliercnce, beginning in God, and 
reproducing itself in all conscious- 
ness, is the i)rinciple by which 
the whole world is evolved. This 
Tiegation of self, by which self 
arises, is variously identified with 
evil; and, again, the doctrine of 
the Trinity is never far from 
Boehme’s meaning when he writes 
of the divine self-distinction. His 
oailie-st work, Awora (1012), was 


denounced from the pulpit, and 
he was forbidden by the magis- 
trates of Gorlitz to write any 
more. This injunction Boehme 
obeyed for some years, l)ut finally 
broke through it. Ho was much 
harassed by pedant and official, 
but his quiet, humble spirit was 
undisturbed. Boehme has exer- 
cised a more powerful influence 
on minds concernod with experi- 
mental religion, and imagina- 
tions capable of spiritual desire, 
than on the direct development 
of academic idiilosophy. "His 
^hest cotitrihutions,* says Dr. Stir- 
ling of ftchclling, ‘are those in 
analogy with Jioehrac.* But it 
is in writcrasuch as William Law 
that we find the true line of de- 
scent ; every page of Law’s Spirit 
of Love shows his acknowledged 
debt to the German mystic, 
l^oehmo’s collected works were 
published in Amsterdam in 167^, 
and again in 1730, and in Leipzig 
in 1831 hi. They were translated 
into English sliortly after his 
death. 

Bochmeria* a genus of plants 
of the order Urticaceaf, noted for 
the production of strong fibres, 
which are made into ropes and 
sailcloth. Btehmeria nivea fibres 
produce Chinese grass -cloth, 
which rcBcmhlcB linen. The plant 
is also cultivated in India, S. 
United States, and Jamaica. The 
rhea filire of Assam is derived 
from the same plant. Piiyha 
fibre of Nepaul is got from Bmh- 
meria puya, and is used for mak- 
ing ropes and sailcloth. 

Boele, vil., Westphalia, Prussia, 
near Arnsberg. Pop. 6,500. 

Bceotiat a district of ancient 
Greece, liounded on the E. by the 
Eubfpan Sea ; s. by Attica, Mega- 
ris, and the Corinthian Gulf. Its 
inhabitants were said to be slow 
and heavy-witted . In the earliest 
times Boeotia w'as occupied by a 
race called the ]\linyai, whose chief 
city was Orchomenus. 'I’he Bceo- 
tian cities were united in a league, 
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and the history of Bneotia turns 
chiefly on the attempts made by 
Thebes to dominate this league. 

It was only after the battle of 
Beuctra, in 371 n.c., that the The- 
bans gained their aim; in 3(i4 they 
destroyed Orchomeiius. ThoBtro- 
tians bore the brunt of the Greek 
resistance to Philip at Ohscronca 
in 338 IJ.O. ; and in 335 Thclies 
revolted agaitjst Alexander, and 
was destroyoii, and Orchoinenus 
was reljuilt. Henceforward Bteo- 
tian history is unimportant. 
Bieotia now forms one of tho 
Grecian nomarchics (provs.). 
i*op. G(i,000. See W. Rhys 
Roberts’s The Ancient JitroUans 
(1895). 

^Boerhaave, IIkkmann (1008- 
1738), a Dutch physician, born 
at Voorhout, near Leyden. Lec- 
turer (1701 ), he became ( 1 700) jno- 
fessor of medicine and botany, and 
(1714-30) rector of the T University 
of Leyden, lilling also, from 1718, 
the chair of chemistry. He was 
a pioneer in clinical medical in- 
struction. His Instilutiones Me- 
diae (1708) had groat influence. 
Of equal merit are his Kleincntfi 
Chemim (1724). Boerhaavo was 
the first to lecture in Holland on 
diseases of the eye. See Burton’s 
Account of Boerhaave^s Life and 
Writims (1743), and Johnson’s 
jW/c(1834). 

Boers (Du. hocr, a 'peasant 
or husbandmau;’ connected with 
Ger. bauer, ‘peasant’), the fanners 
in S, Africa of Dutch descent who 
founded Ca])o Town in 1050. 

BoerWar>. See South Africa. 

Boethius, Hector. SocBoece. 

BoCtius, or Boethius (c. 470- 
524), 'the last of the Romans 
whom Cato or Tully could have 
acknowledged for their country- 
men* (Gibbon). His full name 
was Anicius Manlius Severinus 
BofiTius. He became famous for 
his learning and knowledge of 
Greek philosophy, and was consul 
in 610, also chief of the senate. 
Theodoric, king of the Ostrogoths, 
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made him one of his most powerful 
ministers. But his protests again ut 
tho excesses committed by the 
Gothic oflicers, and especially his 
defence of Albinus, who with 
Syinmachua was accused of seek- 
ing to liberate Koine, brought 
him into disfavour with Theo- 
doric. He was accused of treason, 
sentenced to death untried, and 
imprisoned in the tower of Pavia, 
where he produced his great 
work, the Consolation of Philos- 
ophy. Ho was executed in 525. 
He wrote many works on arith- 
,inetic, geometry, logic, and music 
which arc extant, and translatc>d 
tho pi'liicipal works of Aristotle. 
These Avere the chief sonrees fur 
tho kiiowloilgm which the middle 
ages had of Aristotle. A de- 
fence of tho Christian faith is 
incorrectly assigned to him. His 
Consolation of Philosophy was 
translated liy Alfred the Great 
(ed. Fox, 18(54) and Chaucer (pub. 
1480), and more recently by James 
(18971. It is a dialogue between 
the author and Philosophy, in 
prose and verse. Complete works, 
eds. of J5asel (1570), I’aris (18(50); 
Peiiier, Cimsolatio (1871); Fried- 
loin, J)e Institntione Arithmetica 
ft Musica (18(57); Mcister, Covi- 
mentaria in AristoteUm (1877-80). 
See Gibbon’s Decline cund Fall; 
Bury’.s Later Roman Empire 
1889) ; H. F. Stewart’s Boethius 
1891). 

Bog. Bogs are most abundant 
in flat-lying countries, high lati- 
tudes, and near the sea, as high 
rainfall, cold climate, and in- 
suflicient evaporation favour their 
formation. Vl^gotation of a pe- 
culiar type is usually abundant— 
ruBhcB, sedges, grasses, mosses, 
algie, and other plants adapted 
for aquatic conditions. There 
are many diffei'ont ways in which 
they have originated. Some are 
old lakes which have become 
almost filled up ; others lie in 
hollows in the surface of tlie 
boulder clay, left after the melt- 
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inf^ of the ice sheets of the jfreat 
Ice A^e ; others arc found in the 
deserted loops of river channels, 
or in the haif-ohliteratcd courses 
frequent in river deltas. A few 
arc due to subsidence of the sur- 
face, owing to removal of un- 
derground materials (coal, salt, 
etc.). Mangrove swamps are 
characteristic of the sluggish 
waters which wind through the 
inniiinerabio channels of many 
great tropical deltas— r.r;. that of 
the Niger. On the east coast of 
the United States are many fiat 
lauds partly ovriflow(‘d hy the 
sea, and forming salt marshes* 
M'lie oconoinic imijortance of 
marshes and hogs is not great ; 
peat, bog iron oie, and hog oak 
aio their most valuaidc produces. 
When reclaimed the<y may yiehl 
most fertile soils. Sco Bou 
Ido.ssES; Bog ]’i.ant«>; Allen, 
Bo(} OF ; Peat. 

Bogardus, James (1 800-74), 
Am(‘rican watclimakei' and inven- 
tor, horn at Catskill, New York. 
Of his various devices the best 
known are the dry gas meter 
(1 8JS8), a medal -engraving machine 
(1830), and instruments used in 
rubber manufacture and deep-sea 
sounding. In 1839 he gained the 
prize offered by the British govern- 
ment for the best machine for the 
manufacture of postage stamps. 

B<vg Asphodel, ^ee AsniooEL, 
Bog. 

Bog Bean* Buck Bean, 
or IMaurti Trefoil {Menyanlhca 
trlfnliata) belongs to the gentian 
order. It is found in Britain in 
mar shy places, and perennates hy 
means of rhizomes. In summer 
it sends up trefoil leaves, the 
IcBllets being not unlike those 
of the cultivated beai>. Its intlo- 
i-cscence grows directly from the 
i-hizome, to 10 in. high, and con- 
sists of a raceme of beautiful pink 
and white flowers which suggest 
the cultivated hyacinth. 

Bog Butter, a kind of lard or 
tallow found in the ireat bogs of 


Ireland and Scotland, usually at 
a depth of from two to twelve feet 
below the surface, and encased in 
wooden kegs or dishes ; somotimes 
in wicker-work baskets, bark or 
cloth wrappings, and even in 
rushes. Samples analyzed (1885) 
by W. Ivison lilacad am (Pror. Snc. 
Antiq. Scot., xvi. 200-208) all con- 
tained cow hairs; but the *ruc 
tallow* similarly treated by the 
Faroe Islandois in 1070 (soe L. 
Debes’s AV/ rofp, ef Fa'ro(tResp,rai(t, 
tmris. 1070) was principally ol)- 
tained from sheep. Bog butter, 
being unsalted, was purposely 
sunk in i)eat to irreserve it from 
becoming rancid. It appears to 
ha\e been used in Ireland and the 
Hebrides uown to the 18th cen- 
tury. It has Hometiines been con- 
fused with adipocevc. 

Bdgh, Krik (1822-99), Danish 
author, born at Copenhagen; from 
1855-00 artistic director of the 
(lasino Theatre at Co])enhagcii ; 
from 1800-77 editor of FolkcU 
Avis, which ho made tie most 
popular paper in Denmark ; and 
from 1881 ccn.sor of the Royal 
Theatre. He was regarded as one 
of the wittiest feuilletonist writers 
in Denmark. 

Boghaz-Keul, or Bogha/.-Koi, 
vil., prov. Angora, Asia Minor, 
90 m. E. of Angora; has remains 
of an extensive ruined city whiclj 
is now proved to have been one of 
the great centres of ‘Hittifce* 
civilization. In 1905-7 the ruins 
were Hcieiitifically explored by 
Wincklor and Puchstcin, and 
yielded numerous tablets of great 
historic interest (see Smithsonian 
Report, 1908, p. 677). See also 
Veil Lonnep’s Travels in Asm 
Minor (1870), and Cl*antre*B Mis- 
sion en Gappadocic (1808). 

Bogie, the small truck form- 
ing the front part of a locomotive 
engine. The front end of the 
boiler is pivoted to it, and thus 
the wheels of the bogie readily 
adapt themselves to the curves 
of the line, thereby lessening 
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wear and tear and tlie danger of 
derailment, ii^imilarly, bogies are 
placed under each end of a rail- 
way carriage. fcJee Steam-KNGINE; 
RAILWAYH~7ioWlM(/ stock. 

Bog Iron Ore, a spongy and 
porous form of limonite, known 
under this name from its being 
frequently found in meadows and 
bogs. In such situations the 
water absorbs much carbon dioxide 
from decomposing vegetation, and 
is thus able to dissolve out: oxide 
of iron from the rocks through 
which it passes. On emerging to 
the surface the iron is precipitated ^ 
in a brown pulverulent mass which' 
may collect in such quantities 
as to be used as an Von ore, as 
is done in Norway and Sweden. 
The ‘iron-pan,’ a hard dark brown 
layer beneath the soil, a source 
of trouble to farmers, is a de- 
posit of this nature. The beds 
of clay ironstone in the Ca.rhonif- 
erous formation may i)o asci ibed 
chiefly to these agencies. 

Bog Mosses, oi’ Peat Mosses, 
are species of Sphagnum, alnui- 
dant in the marshes and peat 
bogs of temperate and cold rt?- 
gions; about a third of their 
number are tropical. They differ 
from most other mosses in being 
very spongy and full of water; 
they grow in dense masses and 
tufts, often of considerable depth, 
and aro of various colours, from 
pale green or yellow to deep red. 
Peat is formed by the decay of 
their lower portions. See Braith- 
waite’s Sphagnarcie, or Peat ilfo.ws 
of Europe ami N. America (1880). 

Bog Myrtle, or Sweet Gale 
[Myrica gale), of the order Myri- 
cacese ; looks like a dwarf willow, 
and forms low slender hushes on 
bof^gy ground and moorland in the 
British Isles, as well as through- 
out Middle and N. Europe, N. 
Asia, and N. America. It pro- 
duces a fragrant resin, and on this 
account is used by country pcoplo 
for placing among clothe.*, to per- | 
fume them and to keep off insects. 
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Bognor, wat.-pl. and ecclcs. 
par., y m. by rail s.E. of Chich- 
ester, Sussex, England ; pier and 
esplanade. Pop. G,200. 

Bogo, seapt. on N.E. coast 
of Cd)u I., Philippines, 60 m. N. 
of Cebu, with good harbour. Pop. 
15,000. 

Bog Oak. Portions of trees 
are often found in peat hogs, 
showing that a forest formerly 
grew where mosses and other 
marshy plants which form peat 
liave supervened. Oak, birch, 
hazel, and beech aro the common- 
est trees ; their wood, though pre- 
serving its original structure and 
grain, is usually black, dense, and 
difficult to work. It is valued for 
ornamental purposes; furniture 
and ornanicnts ar(3 made fioin it. 
Much so-called hog oak owes its 
dark colour to artificial treatment. 
8ee J. G tilde’s Europe 

(1881); Avebury's The Origin of 
Civilization (new ed. 1902). 

Bogodukhov, or Bohodukiiov, 
tn., Kharkov gov., Kussia, 34 ni. 
by lail w.N.w. of Kharkov; has 
tanneries. Pi»p. 20,009. 

Bog of Allen. Sco Ai.lex, Bor; 
OP. 

Bogomlll (from Slavonic words 
meaiiiug ‘friends of God’), a re- 
ligious sect whose chief scats 
wore in Thrace, Macedonia, and 
Bulgaria, spreading over Servia, 
Bosnia, llaliiiatia, anil Croatia, 
where the sect was called Pata- 
rencs. The f ouriUcr was probably 
a bishop named Bogomil, wlio 
lived ill the 10th century, and one 
of their leaders was a monk, 
named Basil, in the 12th century, 
whose tenets were akin to those 
of the Manichiieans and Gnostics. 
Basil was burned at the stake by 
tho Emperor Alixius Coranenus 
mills. In spite of much perse 
ciitioii, the sect survived until tho 
Turkish conquest in tho IGth cen- 
tury, holding as its doctrines the 
origin of evil in declension from 
God, that Christ saved men by His 
teaching, the rejection of the sac- 
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ranjcnts, the use of imasrcs in wor- 
ship, and the rejection of the books 
of the Old Testament except the 
I'salms and tho Pro] diets. The 
sect practised severe asceticism. 
See Zegnbaniis’s Paiioplia, edited 
by Gieseler (1852); Razki’s Jiog- 
otihili i Paterani (1801)). 

Bogongt Mount, ]io*?ong co., 
Victoiia, Australia, 160 m. N.E. 
of Melbourne; tlic hijjhest siiinmit 
ill the colony. Alt. 6,508 ft. 

Bogoroditsk, or Bo [iorodi tsk, 
tn., Tula g'>v., Ilnssia. 40 m. h.k. 
of Tula ; has important tanneries. 

6 , 000 . 

Bogorodsk, or Bohokodkk, 
1 . 11 ., Moscow Rov., Ttussia, on an 
afUiient of Volga, 60 m. by rail E. 
]jy N. of Moscow. Pop. 12,000. 

Bogos, a pastoral trilio of 
Abyritiinia. They are a well-built 
l ace, witli exiiressive features and 
bl own skin, patriarchal in their 
habits, and of Hamitie descent. 
'I’liey are mostly (Jliristiana. Chief 
tn. Keren. I’op. about I8,00f). 

Bogoslovsk, tnship., Perm 
srov., 170 m. N.E. of Penn city, 
Russia; has a iriotcorological oli- 
Hcrvjitory, and important copiier 
Tnincs and gold workings in the 
vicirtity. Pop. 8,500. 

Bogotd, cap, of Colombia, in 
Iho dep. of Bogota, in 4"' 35' N., 
74** 13' w,, is one of the foremost 
cities of South America. It is 
situ.i'iied on an elevated plateau 
.•it the base of tlyi E. range of the 
(kirdilleras. The chief buildings 
are the capitol, the library, and 
the rathcdral erdeted in 1.603; 
tho San Carlos palace, in which 
the jiresidcnt of the republic re- 
sides; and the meteorological 
observatory. Besides these, there 
arc the university, museum, pub- 
lic library, mint, and theatres. 
Bogota is the seat of an arch 
bishop. There are railways to 
several neighbouring towns, the 
longest of which is to Girardot 
(52 in.), on tho Magdalena. The 
manufactures include pottery, 
glass, cordage, and cloth. Iron, 


coni, salt, limestone, lire clay, and 
precious stones occur in the dis- 
trict. Founded in 15,38 by Que- 
sada, the town was called Santa 
Fc (after tho camp of Ferdinand 
and Isabella before Granada), 
then Santa Fd de Bogoti, and 
since 1819 simply BogoU. Alt. 
8,670 ft. Pop. 125,000; tho dep. 
has an area of 4,000 sq. m. and a 
I)op. of 360,000. 

Bog Plants include pitcher- 
plants and lady’s-slippers, bird’s- 
eye primroses, marsh orchises, sun- 
dew's. J^iTiguiculas, Trilliums, and 
inatsh marigolds, rushes, sedges, 
meadow-sweets, and ferns. For 
a hog garden an open situation 
should bo ^elected, preferably on 
a slight Hlo))e, and sliuiild bo exca- 
vated about two feet deep. Tho 
j)it thus formed should be lined 
over its base and a foot up its sides 
with concrete, so as to be water- 
tight. About eight inches from 
the base should be an escape pipe 
f or H'li pl us Avater. Or the base and 
the lower part of the sides may be 
lined with a thick layer of clay. 
Up to the level of this escape pipe 
a layer of broken stone should oc- 
cupy tho whole base. Over this 
should be placed a mixture of leaf- 
mould, i)eat, and fibrous loam, to- 
gether with great blocks of stone, 
the \vholc being so arranged as to 
present an irregular surface and 
vary i ng degrees of dryness. Water 
should he allowed to flow through 
daily. Care is needed to prevent 
the more vigorous plants from 
encroaching on and destroying 
their more dainty and less sturdj' 
neighbours. In addition to the 
plants named, the following are 
all excellent: Lilinvi canaaenae.^ 
L. part^alinum^ L. superhum^ Iris 
Kcampferu iUrnrwa aiy.ncm^ S. 
venusta, Onoclea scnsihilis, Gen- 
tiana vemn^ O. asclepiadea^ Hah(h 
naria ciliaris^ H. nioea^ Orcltis 
foliosa, Galla palustris^ Epigeea 
repens. Lobelia cardineUis, Corth 
dnlis hiUa, Apovvogeton aistach- 
yon, Mvosotis palustris, Mimulus 
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liiteus, Anmdo donaoc, Phormivm 
te/iiax, Oimunda reyalts, Jiamhusa 
Metake, 15. glauccsoina^ Bocconia 
cordata, and Mecunojisis WalUch- 
iana. 

Bogra* diflfc. and cliicf' tu. in 
Rajshahi div., KuKterii lloiisral 
and Assam, India. Area, 1,.‘i50 
ii(|. m. Pop. of (list. WiOjOOO ; of 
tn. 7,000. 

Bog Spavin, a iluciuating 
BwolliTisj on the inner and front 
part of the hock of a hoise, ai ia- 
in^r from a distension of tlio joint 
capsule with synovial duid. See 
UoiiaE— , 

Bogue, David (1750-1825), 
Scottish Oongrey:otional miiiiater, 
was horn in Colcliiifrhatii, Derwlek- 
shire; hecainc pastor of a (^on- 
Kre^rationalist church at (luspoit 
in 1777. and subseciuentl y (1781J) 
theological tutor ac the theologi- 
cal seminarv there. lie was a 
founder of the London Missionary 
Society (1795), the lliitish and 
Foreign Bilde Society, and the Ke- 
ligioiis Tract Society. He wrote a 
liUtoryof Dmenters (3vols. 1809), 
in conjunction with Jamc.M Ben- 
nett and Essay on the Dir he 
Authority of the New Testavieut 
(1801). 

Boguslav* aiic. tn., Kiev gov., 
Russia, 70 m. s.s.e. of Kiev; 
cloth maniifacturj^ and trade in 
wool, leather, and sheep -skins. 
Pop. 9.000. ' 

BogutschutZ, tn., 7 )rov. Silesia, 
Prussia, imniediatelv n.e. of Kat- 
towits, with coal mines and zinc 
furnaces. Pop. 20,000. 

Bohaifi* til., dep. Aisne, France, 
13 m. N.N.E. of St. Quentin ; 
fortified, and said to have been 
besieged and taken thirteen times 
between 1181 and 181 5; has brow- 
ing, tanning, wool-spinning, and 
dyeing industries. Pop. 0,800. 

Bohemia (Boh. Chekhy ; Ggt. 
Bohmen), a kingdom of the Aus- 
trian^ empire, with the king- 
dom 'of Saxony on the N., Ba- 
varia on the w., Prussian Silesia 
on the N.E., ancl Moravia on the 
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E. The kingdom is fenced in 
by lofty mountain ranges — the 
Bohemian Forest on the S.AV., the 
Kichtelgebirge and Erzgebirge on 
tho N.w., and the Tsargebuge, 
Kiesengebirge, Adlergebirge, and 
other chains of the Sudetic sys- 
tem oil the N. E. A broad but rela- 
tively low hilly region, constitut- 
ing the watershed between tho 
Elbe and the March, marks it olf 
from Moravia; and the determin- 
ing feature of tho inteiior is the 
river Elbe. From tbe Bohemian 
Forest the surface slopes towards 
the Elbe iii a series of terraces and 
billy idatcaus trenched by the 
Moldau and its tributaries. The 
only level ti acts are the small e\- 
puii.sions of the river valleys— f.y. 
at Prague, Pilsen, and Biuhycis. 
The climate veseinldes that of the 
iuteiioi of C Cl many, but is ilioic 
severe in the mountainous parts 
on tlio liordcrs than in the low- 
Iving Elbe valley. I'he climate 
of Piohomia is continental in 
its chnrncter. The annual mean 
temperature at Prague is dfjr i\ 
With a fertile soil, an indus- 
trious population, and aliundant 
inimu'nl deiiosits, Bt^hemiais one 
of the richest divisions of the'Aus- 
trian empire. Forests cover 29 
per cent, of the surface; the re- 
mainder is under cultivation or 
under grass. Cereals thrive in 
the lower N. districts, potatoes 
and oats in thc*higher grounds. 
Beetroot is extensively giowii for 
sugar. The most important min- 
erals arc coal 'and lignite, silver, 
iron, and graphite, with load, 
tin, antimoin . and gold. In 
point of value Bohemia produces 
onc-half tho mineral wealth of 
the entire cinpiic. The lignite 
mines stretch along the foot of 
the Erzgebirge from Aussig to 
Eger, and produce annually some 
18,000,000 tons: while the bitu- 
minous coal mines, most of them 
around Kladno (w. of Prague) 
and Pilsen, yield over 7,000,000 
tons. Iron ore is mined near 
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Prague, Pilsen, and Falkcnau, 
to the extent of 700,000 tona 
per annum ; of thia some 300,000 
tons of pig iron are smelted at 
l*ittguo and PiIhcii. The mining 
of gold was revived in 1903, the 
principal mines being at Mount 
Roudny and at Kriisna Hora. 
'J’lie most important industry 
is sugar -manufactaring ; over 
500,000 tons of raw sugar being 
produced yearly. Cloth and 
other woollen goods are manufac- 
tured at Keichenherg, Aussig, 
Friedland, and Asch ; cotton 
goods at Prague, and general Ijf 
from Reicheul)erg westwards to 
Brux ; carpets at Rcichcnherg 
and Egor ; linens at Trautenau, 
Schdni>crg, and Hoheiiell)c; beer 
at Pilsen and Eger: glass at 
Prague, Eger, Pilsen, Gablonz, and 
Karlsbad. Nearly 200,000,000 gal- 
lons of beer are brewca annually ; 
and the glass trade has been in 
a flourishing condition since its 
introduction from Venice in the 
13th century. Of less importance 
are distilling, engineering, and 
printing. Along the N.w. border 
are the well-known mineral springB 
of Karlsbad, Maricnhad, Frnnz- 
enSbad, Teplitz, Biliii, Johaimis- 
bad, and Sodlitz. Bohemia is 
the centre of an active ti adc, and 
the Elbe is of the greatest im- 
poitanco as a means of communi- 
cation. Prague vid the Moldau and 
the Elbe is 490 jin. from Hamburg. 

The Bohemians, who style them- 
selves Czechs (Ohekhs), aro mostly 
of lav stock, and have been settled 
in the land since the 5th century. 
About 37 per cent, of the popula- 
tion is of German descent, mostly 
town dwellers, and between them 
and the Czechs— mainly the xicas- 
ants and aristocracy— there exists 
a bitter race enmitj, which has 
been deepened in recent years by 
the attempt of the Czechs to wrest 
the political supremacy from the 
Gormans. About 9G per cent, of 
the entire population is Roman 
Catholic ; Is per cent, is Jewish. 


At the end of the Thirty Years* 
war (1G48) Bohemia had barely 
800, OuO inhabitants; in 1772 she 
had 2,314,795; in 1857, 4,705,527; 
and now the population is nearly 
7,000,000, giving 348 to each sq. 
m. over the total area of 20,052 
sq. m. Tho capital is Prague. 
Education over the kingdom is 
tolerably satisfactory, l^raguc 
includes the oldest of the German 
universities, founded in 1.348. 
In 1882 it was divided into two 
separate univiirsities, one Ger- 
man (1,700 students), one Czech 
(4,300), Tho Prague technical 
high school is similarly divided. 
There are two commercial acad- 
emies (boili at Prague), a mining 
acaileiny (I'ribram), two agricul- 
tural colleges (Tabor and Biili- 
misch-Lcipa), a forestry academy 
(Weisswasscr), and other tech- 
nical institutions. Elementary 
edticatiou is compulsory from 
seven to fourteen. Secondary 
schools aie orgauizod on the Ger- 
man plan. Bohemia is governed 
by a })roviiicial assembly of 242 
members, and sends 110 mombers 
to tho Austrian Roichsrath. 

Hiatory . — ^IVhcn Bohemia (with 
which we hero include Moravia) is 
first mentioned in history we find 
it occupied by the Boii, a Celtic 
tribe; hence tho name Bohmcii 
(Gcr. heim, or home, of the 
Boii). The Boii were overcome 
(Ist century n.c.) by the Marco- 
manni ; and when the latter hud 
been crushed by other tribes, the 
Slavonic Czechs made their ap- 
pearance (al)out 450 A.IJ.), and 
have since occupied tho country. 

For a long time after this the 
history of the country is a blank. 
It is impossilile to accept tho 
stoiios of Kosmas about Krok, 
Prcinysl, and Libusa. The Bo- 
hemians arc supposed to have 
been tributary to Charlemagne. 
In the 9th century Christianity 
was introduced among them by 
Cyril and Methodius. W e hear of 
the great monarch Svatopluk of 
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Moravia ; but the history of these 
oountries till the time of AVcnces- 
lauB I. (Vaclaw), who was crowned 
king in 1230, is devoid of interest. 
His son was Premysl Ottokar ii. 
(1253-78), who has been aocuaed 
of introduoing (lerman colonists 
into his kingdom. He went on 
an expedition against the heathen 
rruBsians: many of them wore 
converted, and the city of KdnigS' 
berg was founded. In 1200 ho 
defeated the Hungarians with 
great slaughter. In 1273 Ru- 
dolph of HapHi)urg was elected 
(lerman emperor, and proved one 
of the most bitter enemies of the 
Rohemian king. A great battle 
took place (1278) near Marchfeld, 
and Ottokar was defeated and 
slain. He was succeeded by his 
son Wenceslaus (1278-130,‘>), dur- 
ing whose reign the country was 
very prosperous. This k i ng, when 
preparing to invade Austria, died 
suddenly in 1305, at the age of 
thirty-four, lie was succeeded 
by his son Wenccslaus ill., who 
only reigned one year, and was 
assassinated at OlinUtz ; thus 
the male line of the dynasty of 
Premysl came to an end. 

After the very short and fruit- 
less reigns of another Rudolph of 
Hapsburgand Henry of Carinthia, 
the choice of the Roheinians fell 
on John of Luxemburg, only son 
of the German emperor Henry 
VII. The rule of King John 
{ 1310-46) was bad for the country, 
the revenues of which he squan- 
dered. He was a kind of knight- 
errantof thoperiod. In 1336, while 
on a crusade against the heathen 
Lithuanians, he lost one of his 
eyes; this calamity was soon 
followed by total blindness. He 
went to assist his brother-in-law, 
the king of France, and was killed 
at the battle of Cr6cy in 1346. 
He was succcedod by his son 
OharloB iv. (1346-78), who was a 
great lover of the Bohemian lan- 
guage, and founded (1348) the Uni- 
versity of Prague. In 1336, at the 


Diet of IMotz, he issued the cele- 
brated Golden Bull, which, among 
other things, is noteworthy for its 
rccomineiidiug that the German 
princes should learn the Bohe- 
mian language. This sovereign 
died in 1378, aged sixty-two. Hi.s 
daughter Anne became the wife of 
Richard ii. of England. Charles 
was succeeded by his son Weu- 
ceslaus 1 V. (1378-1416), adrunkard, 
who caused S8t. John Isc])omiik, 
now the i>atrou saint V>f ]h)hemia, 
to ho thrown into the Mobiau. 

At this time the country was 
moved by the doctrines of 'S\y- 
cliifo, which had l)een carriotl 
thither l)y I'eter I*ayne. 'J’lio 
great preacher of the new tcacli- 
ing was Jolin lluss or Hus, al- 
though the movement was stioiiglv 
leavened wdtU nationalist aspira- 
tions. Hjiss was burnt at t'ae 
Council of Constance in 1415. 
Bohemia was now agitated by 
religious wars, and the chief 
general on the side of the re- 
formers was John Ziska. Wen- 
ceslaus died in 1416, and was 
snccceilcd by his brother Sigis- 
inimd, the German cm])eroi*, 
who died in 1437. He was suc- 
ceeded by Albert, Duke of .Aus- 
tria; b\it he only held rule for 
two years, dying in 1436. His 
sympathies lay entirely with the 
Germans. After his death his 
queen, Elizabeth, only daughter 
of Sigismund, gave birth to a 
son named Ladislaus Posthn- 
mus. During the minority of 
the king, George Podebrad was 
entrusted with the administra- 
tion of Bohemia. The young king 
died prematurely in 1457. On his 
death Podebrad, who had proved 
himself an excellent ruler, was 
unanimously chosen (1458) king 
by the Bohemian Estates. Pope 
Paul ir., however, regarded the 
new Utraquist king with the 
greatest abhorrence. Podebrad 
was engaged in continuous fight- 
ing with Matthias Oorvinus, the 
vigorous king of Hungary, and 
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succeeded in driving him com- 
pletely out of Moravia. He died, 
however, of dropsy in 1471, and 
was succeeded by Ladislaus ir., 
son of Ousimir iv. of Poland. In 
his reign the contending religious 
parties were reconciled by the 
peace of Kuttenberg (1485); but 
in 1487 the bondage of the peas- 
ants was finally established in 
Hohomia. Ladislaus was a weak 
man, and governed both Uohemia 
and Hungary, which were now 
temporarily united, in an ineffi- 
cient manner. Ho died at Buda, 
the capital of Hungary, in 1515. 
His son Louis succeeded him? 
Previous to his death Ladis- 
Jaus had negotiated two family 
marriages, which were destined 
io be of great historical impor- 
tance. The Archduchess IMary, 
grand-daughter of the Kmperor 
Maximilian, was to marry Louis, 
and Louis’s sister Anne was to 
marry the Archduke Ferdinand, 
grandson of the emperor. Louis 
was a young man of fcciile con- 
stitution, and reigned only ten 
years, dying at the age of twenty, 
^’he great event of his reign was 
tlio invasion of Hungary liy tho 
Sultan Solyraan. The J 1 iingai ians 
were outnumbered, and autfered a 
disastrous defeat (Aug. 21), 1520). 
Tho king was drowned in tho 
marshes while trying to escape. 
Aft'/' considerable discussion, tho 
Bohemian Diet elected the Arch- 
duke Ferdinand to ho their king, 
according to the Family Coinjjact. 

From this time forward the 
two smaller kingdoms wore con- 
strained to follow the fortunes of 
their Hapsburg masters. Ferdi- 
riard was not often in Bohemia, 
and his presence was generally 
for mischief. He iiroenred (1547) 
that he should be ncminated he- 
I editary instead of elective ruler. 
In the same year certain of the 
leading men in Prague endeav- 
oured to get hack some of those 
ecclesiastical and political liber- 
ties which the king had stolon ; 


but he was able to crush the move- 
ment, and the ringleaders were 
executed. In 1550, during one of 
his visits to Bohemia, Ferdinand 
introduced the Jesuits, who had a 
great reactionary influence upon 
tho country. He died in 1604, 
and was succeeded by his son 
Maximilian (Emperor Maximilian 
IT.), who had a short but troubled 
reign. In spite of his tolerant 
views, ho failed to make himself 
popular with the Bohemians. Ho 
died in 1570, and was succeeded 
by his son Rudolph, who also be- 
came German emperor (Rudolph 
II.) and king of Hungary. Ho 
fixed his residence at league, and 
thus practically made it the capi- 
tal of tue Austrian dominions. 
Rudolph was ultimately com- 
pelled by his subjects to giant 
(1009) the celebrated Letter of 
Majesty, which ensured reli- 
gious toleration. Tho emperor 
was gradually driven from his 
dominions by his younger brother 
Matthias, and compelled to abdi- 
cate in 1012. Matthias confirmed 
tho Letter of Majesty, but the 
quaricls between the Catholics 
and I’rotestants still continued. 
Tho emperor procured the election 
of his cousin Ferdinand (after- 
wards Emperor Ferdinand ii.) as 
king of Bohemia, and tho latter 
confirmed and even cnla'gcd tho 
Letter of Majesty. At a Diet in 
1015 Bohemian was proclaimed tho 
official language of tho country. 

In spite of his pretended tolera- 
tion of Protestantism, Ferdinand 
had really taken an oath to extir- 
pate heresy. On May 23, 1618, 
occurred tho well-known Defenes- 
tration, as it is called, whereby 
Blawata and Martini tz, two crea- 
tures of Ferdinand, wore flung by 
tho patriotic Protestant ^rty 
out of the windows of the Hrad- 
schin. This was tho beginning of 
the Thirty Years* war (1618-48). 
Matthias died in 1019, and Ferdi- 
nand IT. succeeded. The events 
of the Thiity Years* war belong 
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to Austrian and Gorman history. 
The Estates of Bohemia deposed 
Ferdinand ii., and chose (1619) 
Frederick, the Protestant Elector 
Palatine, who, however, lied after 
the battle of the White Mountain 
in 1620, leavinp: his partisans to 
their fate. Many of the leading; 
Protestants were c^cccuted, others 
driven into exile. The Emperor 
Ferdinand il. died in 1637, and 
was succeeded by his son Ferdi- 
nand III. The political and rc- 
litfiouB liberties of Bohemia were 
now annihilated, and the national 
lan^uapre be^an to decay. But re- 
lijfious freedom was lestored by 
the Edict of Toleration in thercijin 
of Joseph II. (1780-90)^ in conse- 
quence of which many concealed 
Protestants ileclared themHelves 
in Bohemia. In 1848 the country 
Avas ajritated by revolutionary 
movements. The most important 
cventH since that date have boon 
the quarrels between the Germans 
and tlio Czechs, and the iwlitical 
agitation for autonomy carried 
on by the vigorous Young Czech 
party. Sec F. Palacky’fl(7c,*(e/iic//Jc 
von Bbhmin (5 vols. 1844-67); 
liachmaim's OeschirMe HOhvi^'m 
(vols. i. and ii. 1899-1005); liiit- 
zow’s Bohemia (189(5); Maurice’s 
Bohemia (1896) ; Baker’s Pictures 
from Bohenim (1894); Coles’s The 
Oipsy Road (1894) ; Hodgson’s On 
Plain and Peak (1898); and Mon- 
roe’s Bohemia of the (heehs (1910). 

Language and LitcratdTe.—TXxo 
Bohemian language l)clongs to 
the western branch of the Sla- 
vonic languages, and is closcdy 
connected with Slovakish, which 
is spoken in the northern parts 
of Hungary. Bohemian literature 
may be divided into three lead- 
ing periods — (1) from the begin- 
ning till the Hussite wars (1410); 
(2) from the time of Hubs to 
the latter pait of the 18th cen- 
tury ; (3) from tho renaissance of 
the literature till our own days. 
The earliest productions are re- 
ligious hymns. We will pass over 


the Lihusin Soud and the Kralod- 
vorsky Itiikopis, the authenticity 
of which has long been, and still 
is, disi)uted. Between 1240 and 
1253 ai^peared an interesting ver- 
sion of a Latin AlexandreiSf and 
we have also versified lives of 
saints. To the 14th century be- 
longs tho chronicle called after 
Daliinil, although tho real name 
of the author is unknown. It is 
in verso. Some clever satires woio 
written by Smil of Pardubitz, sur- 
nained Flaska, who was killed in 
140,3. ’I’o this period belongs 7'he 
Book of the Old Lord of Rosen^ 
%crg {Knihu Starrho Paua Rozen- 
Uerka\ one of the earliest speci- 
mens of Bohemian proso; and 
also tho JilxpoHition of the Law, 
bv Andrew of J>ul)a. By the be- 
ginning of tho loth century the 
translation of the Bible into 
Czoch had been accomplished. 

Tho second period begins with 
the name of Huts, who did a great 
deal to settle Bohemian orthog- 
raiihy. Boino of his writings are 
in liatin, luit he left a fair num- 
ber in Bohemian. Peter Chol- 
cicky (1,300 1460) wrote a cele- 
brated work, the AVi of Faith 
{Sit Viry). In 1487 the first regu- 
lar printing press was set up at 
Prague, and the Bible was printed 
there in the f ollowii ig year. (Some 
interesting volumes of travels 
were published. Gelenius and 
VeleslaAun (*1,546-99) worked as 
humanists, and dfd m .ich to spread 
the renaissance in Bohemia. 
Hajek (1 49.5-1 ,5.)3) wrote a curious 
chronicle, with which ho incor- 
porated all th« early Bohemian 
legends, so that his history is more 
amusing than reliahle. Harant 
published his travels in the Holy 
Land, and we liaA'e the narrative 
by Wenceslaus Vratislav of Mitro- 
vitz and his captivity at Constan- 
tinople. But the efforts of the 
Bohemians, both in their Diet and 
in their literature, to proserve 
the national language were ren- 
dered fruitless by the battle of 
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the White Mountain in 1620, and 
for nearly two hundred years Bo- 
hemia was lost to the European 
nations. John Aznos Komensky 
(more familiar to Englishmen in 
the Latin form of his name, Co- 
menius) composed his valuable 
works on education, in exile. Be 
died in Holland in l(>70(born in 
1592). It was not until nearly 
the close of the 18th century that 
a revival of Bohemian I iterature 
took place. It bej^an with J oseph 
Bobrovsky fl753- 1829), who wrote 
a frrammar of Czech and an epoch- 
making work on Old Slavonic, 
(V ienna, 1822). J unjjmann (1773- 
1847) compiled a valuable diction- 
ary, ami Kollar (1793-1852) and 
Oelakovsky (1799-1852) (gained 
reputation as poets. In our own 
days Bohemian literature has been 
greatly developed. Palacky (1798- 
1879) was the author of l:he great 
national history, and by liis mon- 
umental work taught the Bohe- 
mians to remember their historic 
past. Ilis literary lal)ours have 
been carried on by Toinek. A 
valuable worker in the field of 
history is Joseph Kalousek. A 
hisiory of Bulgaria was written 
by Constantine Joseph Jiricck 
(18.54), Among the most cele- 
brated poets are Jan Vrchlicky, 
born in 1853, a voluminous writer ; 
Sladek (1845), Halck (1835-74), 
Zeyer (1841), and Henrietta Pcch, 
who writes unc^er the name of 
Eliska Krasnohorska. The first 
to collect the folk-talcs of the 
country was Bozena Nemcova 
(1820-92). Schafarik (1795-1861) 
was the fust to treat scientifi- 
cally the ethnology of the Sla- 
vonic races. His book is familiar 
to most students in the German 
translation, SlavischeA ierthiimer 
(1837). See the exhaustive HU- ] 
tory of Bohemian Literature^ \ 
in Czech, by Jiricek (1874) ; also 
others by Sabina (1893-6), Sorn- 
)>era (4th ed. 1874), and Tieftrunk | 
(3Td ed. 18S5) ; Pypin and Spaso- 
vic’s OeschiehU der SlavUchen < 
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Literaturen (Ger. cd. 1880-4); the 
Czech Bncyclopeedia (11 vols. 1869- 
74), and its Supplement (17 vols. 
j 1888-1901); and Llitzow’s 
of Bohemian Literature (1899). 

! Bohemian Brethren. See 
Mohavtans. 

Bohemian Forest (Ger. Boh 
mcrwald\ a mt. range 8ei)arating 
Bavaria from Bohemia; stretches 
from the Eichtelgebirge S. to the 
Danube, some 150 m. It reaches 
its maximum elevation in Arber 
(4,785 ft.) and llacbel (4,770 ft.), 
though the avoiugc altitudes lie 
between 2, .590 ft. and 4,500 ft. 
With the exception of the highest 
summits, the range is covet ed with 
dense forest, and is crossed, at 
altitudes vaiying from 1,600 to 
3,400 ft., by three railways and 
four roads, the beet known being 
the ‘golden ladder^ from Passau 
to Strakunitz. Near the south- 
ern extremity of tlie range, and 
between it and the Danube, the 
BolK.inian lorest is accoirpanied 
by its parallel outlier the Bavarian 
Ferest, which culminates in the 
Drcitanncnricgcl (3,090 ft.). 

Bohemond I. (1066-1111), 
prince of Antioch, the eldest 
.son of Robert Guiscard, won 
renown (1081-6) against Alexius 
Comncnus,cmperor of Byzantium, 
and in the first crusade (1096), 
capturing Antioch (1098), of which 
he became prince, but was himself 
captured (1100) by the Turks and 
imprisoned for three years. He 
renewed unsuccessfully the war 
(1107-8) against Alexins. He died 
at Canosa, in Apulia. In the sover- 
eignty of Antioch he was suc- 
ceeded by six princes of his name, 
the principality being destroyed 
by the Mamelukes in 1268. See 
Gibbon’s Decline and Fall^ ch. 
Iviii, and lx.; and Hagenmeyer’s 
Gesta Francorum (1890). 

Bohlen, Peter von (1798- 
1840); German Orientalist, bom 
in Oldenburg. In 1822-4 he at- 
tended A. W. von Sohlegel’s lec- 
tures on Sanskrit at Bonn, and 
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ill 1828 became profo'isor of Ori- 
ental lanfiTuaEres at tlie Univer- 
sity of Konif;sbcr£r, Ainon^ his 
principal works are Das alte 
Tndien (2 vols. 1830), onco a 
popular book, though now anti- 
quated ; Ueber den Ursprung der 
ISendsprache (1831); and tra.n8lft- 
tions of two Sanskrit poems in 
the oriffinal metre — viz. Jihar- 
triharis * Sententim^ (1833), and 
Jtitusanhara, she Tempesiatvm 
Cyolus, Carmen Kalidasi (1840). 
See his Autobiography (1841). 

Bfthme. See JIoehme, Jakob. 

Bdhmeti. See Boitkmta. 

Bdhmer, Eduard (1827' I ^X)7), 
Olerman philoloprist and theologi- 
an ; born at Stettin. Me became 
professor of Romance philology 
at Halle in 1868, and in 1872 at 
Strassburg. He published an 
edition of Spinoza’s Traciatns dc 
Deo et Homine (1852); Ueber die 
Apolialypse (1855) ; Das ersie Dveh 
der Thora (1802); Ueber die Pro- 
vencal ische Poesie der Gegenwart 
(1870) ; an edition of the poem of 
Roland under the title Rcnccsml 
(1872) ; Piiidars Sizilischc Oden 
mit ProsnUhersetsung (1892). He 
edited also the review Jtomanische 
Studien (5 vols. 1871-80). 

BOhmerwald. See RouEurAN 
Forest. 

Bdhitilsch-Leipa, tn.. Ro- 
homia, Austria. 40 in. N. by e. 
of Prague, with railway work- 
shops, calico printing, and other 
industries. Pop. 11,000. 

Bdhmisch - Trubau, in., K. 
Bohemia, Austria, 32 m. E.S.E. of 
I'ardubitz. Has textile induK- 
tries. Pop. 6,000. 

Bohn, Henry George (179(^ 
1881), English publisher, was 
the son of a Westphalian book- 
liindcr, who settled in London 
in 1795. In 1846 he began the 
cheap issue of notable books 
with which his name is asso- 
ciated. Besides the Origin and 
Progress of Printing (1857), and 
tlie Biography and Bibliography 
of Sliakespears (1863), which he 


wrote for the Pliilohililon Society, 
Bohn compiled several works for 
his ‘Libraries,’ edited Lowndes’s 
Bibliographer's Manual (1857-64), 
and published liis own transla- 
tions of Goethe, Schiller, Hum- 
boldt, and Petrarch. 

Bohol, or Bojol. (i.) Island 
lying between Leyte 1. and Zehii 
or (»)ii I., Pliilippinc Is.; 70 
m. N.w. of Mindanao; iffoduces 
hemp, cacao, cotton, timber, 
sugar, tobacco, and millet. Cap. 
Tagbilarain. Area about 1,400 
8(1. m. Pop. 245,000. ( 2 .) Prov., 
J’hilippino Is., including Roliol 
1. and dependent islands. Area, 
1,614 sq. m. Pop. 270,000. 

Bohrdt, Hans (1857), German 
marine painter, self-taught, bcjrn 
at Berlin ; has produced numerous 
pictures depicting the sea and the 
inoveinei^s of shipa^ ns Reception 
of the Emperor William 11 . atHpiU 
head on Aug. 188D (1890), The 
Jfc/cor (1 891 ^Brandenburg' s Pi rst 
, Sea-fight (1893)— all three in jios- 
Koasion of the Emperor Willis m TJ. 
— Openinaof the North Sea- Haltie 
Canal (1896), in the Berlin Na- 
tional Gallery ; Pea-fiaht off Goth - 
land in 16G4 (1901); The Viking's 
List VoyageOm). lnl898hcV!is 
appointed professor at the Acad- 
emy of I’ainting in Berlin. 

Bolardo, Matted M arta, Count 
of Scandiano ( 0 , 143-1-94), Italian 
poet, born near Reggio, in Emilia ; 
appointed gbveyioi* of Reggio 
(1478), of Modena (1481 ), and again 
of Reggio (1487-94). His fame as 
a poet vests clfieflv upon the ro- 
mantic lyric Orlando Innamorato; 
but he also shewed himself a 
worthy follower of Petrarch m 
his Amorum Lihri Tres (1499; 
new ed. by Panizzi, 1835), and in 
five allegorical eclogues written 
in 1471-2. He further translated 
from Herodotus, Xenophon, Apu- 
leiuB, and Cornelius Nepos, and 
dramatized Lucian’s Timon. The 
two first parts of the Orlando 
appeared at Venice in 1486; the 
three parts complete at Bcandi- 
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ano in 1 405. Soe Stiavi'lli’s ed. of 
tho Orlando (1804), and Panizzi’s 
c(L (1830), vol. ii. of which con- 
tains Boiardo’s biography; also 
- Ferrari and Cainpanini’s Siudisu 
Mn M. B. Ariosto continued the 
themoof Boiardo’s masterpiece in 
his Orlando Furioso. 

Boie, Christian Heinrich 
(1744-1800), German critic and 
editor, was, from 1709 onwards, 
tho leader of the Gfittinj^oii poets, 
of whom ho was at once the oldest 
and tho most mature and moder- 
ate. He is important mainly as 
tho editor of tho (wottmgerMusen- 
almmiach (1770 5), tho first Gcr -4 
man imitation of tho French Al- 
manack lUs Mvsci (1765). Tho 
volumes for tho years 1773 and 
1774 are tho chief manifestoes 
of tho revival in German lyric 
l)octi-y ; they contain Burner’s Lc- 
Hore, poems by Goethe and Schil- 
ler, and some of tho host; work of 
Holty, Miller, and Fritz Stolbevf?. 
Boic sulisequoiitly edited an ex- 
cellent monthly, Da& Deutsche 
Museum (1776-88), later Das Neue 
Deutsche Museum (1789-91). Bee 
WeinhohVs TAfe (1868). 

Boleldieu, FuAN(;or.s Aprirn 
(1775-1834), master of tho French 
Hclnfol of comic opera., was born 
at Rouen ; studied under Cheru- 
bini at Paris, whero ho was ap- 
])ointed to n profossorship in tho 
Conservatoire. Ho lived in St. 
Potcr-hurfe' (1803 -lO), but spent 
most of his life in Paris. Of his 
numerous works tho most popular 
are Le Calife de Bagdad (1799), 
Jean de Paris (1812), andiyaZ)a»ic 
Blanche (1825), his chef-d'ceuvre. 
Ho possessed a charmin<r jyift of 
melody, and his instrumentation, 
thousrh light, is always full of 
grace and refinement, TAfe 
by Pimgin, in French (1375). 

Boii, a Gallic tribo which at an 
early date crossed tho Alps, and 
settled partly in Italy between 
the Po and the Apennines, and 
partly in Germany, in Bohemia 
(which derives its name from 


them), and between the Danube 
and the Tyrol. After many wars 
the Romans subdued tho Italian 
Boii in 101 R.O. ; tho Gorman Boii 
were expelled, at tho oiid of tho 1st 
century w.c., by tho Marcomanni. 

Boil, a circumscribed gangre- 
nous indamination of the skin, 
or of Bubcutanoous connective 
tissue, or of a gland, with tho for- 
mation of a coro of dead tissue, 
lioila occur in persons who arc 
run down, or whose blood is im- 
poverished or poisoned by unsuit- 
ablo diet, and are formed especi- 
ally in those parts wlioro tho skin 
is irritated by rubliing or pressure, 
'riio micro-organism Staptiylococ- 
cus pyogenes is always present in 
a boil. The most ofheient treat- 
ment is to improve tho general 
health. When largo boils have 
hccomo soft, they siiould bo lanced 
freely and dressed antisoptically. 
Xu their early stages they may 
often be stopped by rubbing in 
corrosive sublimate (1 part) mixed 
with white vaseline (2,000 parts). 
But it is more important to take 
vevy little meat or alcohoL in- 
crease tho farinaceous and latty 
elements of diet, stimulate tho 
hepatic and digestive functions 
(r.f/. l)y calomel), and take sufti- 
cient physical exercise and rest. 
Boils are liable to occur in re- 
current crops, a condition termed 
furunculosiM. Obstinate cases are 
now successfully treated by Vac- 
cine Therapy. 

Boileau-Despreaux, Nioolak 
(1636-1711), French poet and cri- 
tic, horn in Paris, studied suc- 
cessively for the church and tho 
bar, hut in 1657 determined to 
devote himself to poetry. About 
1660 he came into notice by certain 
satires m tho manner of Horace 
and Juvenal. Seven of them, 
along with a Discours an i2oi, 
wore published in 1666, under the 
title Satires du Sieur D* {i.e. Des- 
pr^aux : ho published his poems 
anonymously till 1701), two otbei s 
being added in 1668 in tho third 
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edition. From 1609 to 1674 ho 
vras ensapfod on tho Art Poittqii>e 
(new ed. 1888), a work of extreme 
importance, not merely as the 
‘declaration of the literary faith 
of a^reat age ’—for Boiloau had 
reasoned out much of it with 
Moli^ro, La Fontaine, and Racine 
—but also as the most complete 
modern expression of the doc- 
trines of classicism in literature. 
In tho sarno volume as the Art 
Poitique appeared a translation 
of Longinus, the first four cantos 
of the Lutrin (a serio-comic epic, 
and perhaps his most popular 
work), and tho first four EpuUtst. 
In 1677 he was ai)poiuted, with 
Racine, hi8tori->grapher - royal. 
Ho published the twd conclud- 
ing cantos of tho Lutrin^ with 
five new Epiatles^ in 16815; hut 
his later poetio work consists 
only of the imfoi'tunato Ode 
8ur le Prise de Namur (1693), 
three satires (1093- 1705), th^ee 
epistles (1695), and a few epi- 
grams. He was the chief defender 
of the ancients in the quarrel of 
the ancients and the modci-ns, 
and replied to Charles Perraulfc 
in his RiHexums Critiqv.es sur 
Lotujin (1693-1710). Tlic chief 
characteristic of Roileau’s verso 
is its impoccaldo form ; but he is 
lacking in delicacy and imagina- 
tion. His influence in Kngland 
may be traced in Roscommon’s 
Essay on Translated Verse (1681), 
Sheffield’s Essay on Poetry (1682), 
and Pope’s Essay on Criticism 
(1 71 1). A complete translation of 
his works, * made English by sev- 
eral hands,’ appeared in 1712 
(3vo1b.). His other works include 
the Dissertation Critique sur Jo- 
conde (1662-6), Dialogue sur les 
Hiros'de Roman (1()64 or 1665), 
Discou/rs sur la Satire (1668), 
Discours sur VOde (1693); and 
more than a hundred of his letters 
have been published. Sec com- 

S lete works, ed. Brossette, 2 vols. 
.716), and Saint-Marc, .5 vols. 
l747); Boilem, VArt PoUique, 


ed. P. N. Smith (1898); La Vie 
de M. Despriaux, by Hesmaizeaux 
(1712); Boileau, by Morillot, in 
tho Classigues Populaires (1891) ; 
Boileau, by Lansori, in the Grands 
Ecrivains Francois (new ed. 1900). 

Boiler. A boiler is a vessel in 
which steam is generated. The 
gases produced by the more or 
less complete combustion of tho 
fuel— solid, liquid, or gaseous— in 
the furnace or tho boiler act as 
a carrier of the heat to the vari- 
ous parts of the heating surface 
through which the heat is trans- 
mitted to the water by conduction. 
4t is esscTitial that the furnace 
should have sufficient dimensions 
to allow of enough air being pres- 
ent to consume the fuel proper l>, 
and that the area of the surface 
designed to ab.sorlj tho heat should 
he such that the products of com- 
bustion iT^^y be rejected at as lo‘w 
a tomperatme as practically pos- 
sible, which of course must be 
higher than tho temperature of 
the water in the boiler. With 
careful stoking, in a wejl-dcsigned 
boiler it is estimated that each 
pound of coal of good average 
auality will evaporate about 9} 
lbs. of water from and at 212® v. 
(each pound of water thus evapo- 
rated being equivalent to 966 heat 
units). The quantity of coal coii- 
Buincd per hour on each square 
foot of fire-grate surface depends 
partly on the draught;, and partly 
on the volume of* the combustion 
space above the grate. The ratio 
of heating surface to fire-grate 
area varies grehtlv, as the tabic 
liclow indicates. The heating sur- 
face comprises the walls of the 
furnace or combustion chamber, 
together with those portions of 
the boiler in the furnace tubes or 
fiucB whioh are in contact with the 
furnace gases whilst on their way 
to tho chimney. ^ 

Natural or chimney draught is 
caused by the difference in weight 
between the products of combus- 
tion in the chimney and an equal 
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volume of cooler air outside; on 
this account it is necessary that 
the waste gases should leave the 
hoilcr at a comparatively high 
temperature (about 0(X)“ K.). With 
forced drauijht the air is not 
drawn, through the furnace as 
with natural draught, but is made 
to enter under a small prcssuio. 
] t is tliercf ore possible to use more 
heating surface for a given grate 
area, and the products of combus- 
tion can bo discharged at a lower 
teniporatuie, thus increasiTig the 
ofliciency of the hoilcr. With a 
properly arranged system of forced* 
draught, an increase in economy 
of 15 per cent., as compared with 
natural draught, may result. In 


of air is, of course, absolutely 
necessary ; but too much must be 
avoided, otherwise the flue-gas loss 
is increased ; also, to bring about 
perfect combustion, the air must 
enter al)ovc as well as below tho 
fire. Careful attention must bo 
given to the stoking : it is not con- 
ducive to economy to introduce 
large quantities of fuel at a time, 
because the rich volatile hydro- 
carbons in the fuel are then dis- 
tilled off without being consumed. 
A much thicker fire (10 to 14 in.) 
may bo used with forced than with 
natural draught (about 8 in.). 

The latc at which heat is con- 
ducted through the walla of a 
boiler dciWds mainly upon tho 


Type of Uoiler. ^ 

Draught. 

Coal consumed 
per Square Foot 
of Grate Area 
per Hour (lbs.). 

Square Feet of 
Heating Surface 
for each Sejuare 
Foot of Grate 
Area. 

r iancasUite and Cornish. | 

Natural. 

Forced. 

10 to 18. 

15 to 20. 

} 15 to 25. 

Multitubular marine . [, 

Natural. 

Forced. 

15. 

;io. 

} 26to60. 

Locomotive 

Induced. 

:io to 120. 

50 to 75. 

AN^atcr tube , . . . | 

Natural. 

Forced. 

12 to 22. 

•15 to GO. 

1 25 to 50. 


land practice it is usual to add 
to the heating surface by intro- 
ducing an economizer^ which acts 
as a feed-water heater by utiUzing 
some of the otherwise wasted heat 
in the flue gases. , 

Theoretically, t lb. of average 
British coal requires about 11 lbs. 
of air for its complete combus- 
tiop ; but practical tests of boilers 
show that at least twice as much 
is actually used in an ordinary 
boiler, and from 15 to 20 per cent, 
of the total heat of combustion 
escapes in the flue gases. A well- 
arranged boiler will utilize about 
70 per cent, of the available heat 
in tho fuel; with an economizer 
added, the efficiency mav be raised 
to 79 per cent. A good supply 


difference in temperature between 
the . hot furnace gases and the 
water, and the rapidity with which 
the steam, when formed, can es- 
cape from the surface at which it 
was generated. The iron or steel 
of which a boiler js usually made 
is a good conductor. Steam, on 
the other hand, opposes the pas- 
sage of heat; and in order that 
tho maximum transference of heat 
may bo brought about, it is neces- 
sary that there should bo a vigor- 
ous circulation of the hot gases 
and tho water on tho opposite 
sides of the hoilcr plates. The 
presence of even a very thin 
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Fig. 10 . — Niclausae Boiler, 
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{generator clcmentB. The object the bottom to the bottom feed- 
of the economizer is to heat the collector, and from thence to the 
feed-water before it is introduced generating elements. The Belle- 
into the top drum. Thefecd-water ville was htted to Powerful 

is supplied by feed-pumps to an and H.M.S. (14,200 tons) in 

automatic feed-regulator, A, and 1895; each of these has forty-eight 
passes from thence to the bottom boilers of this pattern. In llM)! 
feed -col lector, G, of the econo- the Boiler Committee of the 


Ficj. 11. -Tube of Nidamse Boiler. 

mizer. After traversing the tTibes Admiralty reported unfavourably 
of the economizer, the heated feed- of the Belleville boiler; but the 
waterpasses into another collector question of the best type of 
communicating with the top of the mariiw> tubular boiler can Iw rdly 
economizer elements, and is then bo regarded as being definitively 
led into the steam drum L. From settled. 

the steam drum the feed-water The Niclausse ))oilcr (Fig. 10) 
passes down an external down- consists of a number of compound 
comer with a settling drum at tubes slightly inclined, and con- 
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ne^'tcil at the ends to vertical 
headers, which are divided by a 
vertical diaphragm, parallel to 
the front and rear faces of the 
header, into a front and a rear 
compartment. The tops of the 
headers communicate with the 
steam and water drum. These 
headers are all at the front end 
of the boiler, none being pro- 
vided at the back. The inclined 
heating tubes (Kig. 11) are double, 
having a concentric inner water 
tube running down them for 
nearly theii whole length, the ex- 
ternal tubes being closed at the 
rear end. The food-water goes 
down the front compartment of 
the header, passes through the 
inner t\ibe of the compound tube, 
and the steam generated passc\s 
on the outside of the concentric 
tube, and up the rear cympart- 
Tuent of the header into the 
steam drum. The circulation of 
the water and steam is sliown by 
the arrows in li'ig. lU. 

(The illustrations of Belleville 
and NIclausse boilers have been 
taken by permission from Water- 
tnhc ^oi7ers,1901 ,by Leslie Robert- 
son.) 

Feedwater Heaters.— One of the 
most important means for the in- 
crease of boiler - plant efficiency 
consists in heating the feed-water 
as much as possible before its 
entry into the boiler. This is 
best done by ut^izing some of 
the heat of the products of com- 
bustion which would otherwise 
oscane up the chinmey. One of 
the best known forms of appa- 
ratus for this purpose is Green’s 
economizer (Fig. 12), which con- 
sists of a number of vertical cast- 
iron pipes about 4 in. diameter 
and 9 ft. long, connected at tbe 
top and bottom by longitudinal 
headers, termed boxes. These 
boxes are connected by top and 
bottom branch pipes, placed 
lengthways on opposite sides of 
the economizer, and on the out- 
side of the brickwork with which 


it is encased. The feed-water is 
pumped into the economizer at 
the lower branch -pipe nearest the 
point of exit of the due gases, and 
emerges from the upper branch - 
pipe nearest the point where the 
due gases enter. The economizer 
is situated in a by-pass in the 



Fig. 13.— Feed-ioater Heater. 


main flue, so that it may be cut 
off by a damper to allow of in- 
spection without interfering with 
the working of the boilers. Each 
tube is provided with a scraper, 
which is made to travel slowly 
and continuously up and down, 
to keep the surface of the tube 
clear of soot. 
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There are many forms of feed- 
water heaters in which the feed- 
water is heated by means of the 
exhaust steam from an engine. 
Wheeler’s feed-water heater (Fig. 
13), which may bo taken as an 
example, consists of a large 
number of brass tubes through 
which the feed-water flows from 
the bottom to the top of the 
heater. The heat from the ex- 
haust steam enters at the top 
and leaves at the bottom. Pro- 
vision is made at the bottom of 
the heater for drawing off any 
mud or other impurities that may 
collect. • 

Superheaters. — Fig. 14 shows a 
dry steam generator and super- 
heater. It consists of a scries 
of steel tubes fixed into top and 
bottom boxes, placed at the back 
end of the boilei, so that the 
fuiuace gases, on emerging from 
the internal flues, impinge on 
the superheater tubes and boxes 
while passing through the down- 
take on the way to the bottom 
flue of the boiler. The saturated 
steam is conveyed from the anti- 
priming pipe Ti, by means of 
pipe A, into the impor part of 
the superheater C, from which it 
asses through pipes I) and E, 
elow the boiler furnace tubes. 
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Fig. 14. — Svmrheatcr. 
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to the lower part of tho Riipcr- 
hcater F, whonco it is conducted 
by the pipes G and H through 
the steam space to the stop-valve. 
In this way the superheated 
steam gives up some of its sur- 
charged heat to the water and 
steam in the boiler, thus increas- 
ing its evaporative capacity, and 
finally leaving tho boiler with 
a certain amount of superheat. 
When highly-superheated steam 
is required, a direct-tired super- 
heater is generally used, consist- 
ing of a battery of tubes heated 
by a spcciid furnace- As a rule, 
steam with a considerable amount 
of superbeat requires engines of 
special design. 

Mcchcmical Stol'ers . — Many ap- 
pliances have been devised for 
the mechanical supply of ccal 
to boiler furnaces, and there is 
no doubt that better results are 
obtained by tho use of^ncchani- 
cal stokers, provided there is a 
steady load on tiio engines, and 
therefore on the boilers. There 
are two kinds of mechanical 
stokers, termed ‘coking* and 
‘aiirinkling.* A coking stoker 
pushes the coal on to a moving 
fire-grate, at tho front of which 
a fire is formed from 8 to 12 in. 
thick, which burns gradually 
thinner as it moves to tho end 
of the fire-bars. A sprinkling 
stoker spreads tho coal in thin 
layers evenly over the surface of 
a fiio from 3 to 4 in. thick. 

An interesting form of coking 
stoker is shown in Fig. 15, as 
aiiplied to a Lapeashire boiler 
(part of the view is in section). 
A coal-hoiiper, H, communicates 
with a conveyor pipe or trough, T, 
placed longitudinally under the 
fire-grate F, which is highest at 
the centre. Tho coal, as it is fed 
into the trough from ihe hopper, 
is forced to rise overdy and con- 
tinuously throughout the length 
of the furnace by means of a 
tapered conveyor screw or worm, 
which is driven independently by 
IV. 


a small steam motor contained in 
a casing, A. Tho upper edge of 
the fuel magazine is surrounded 
by tuybre sectional blocks, which 
are provided with openings for 
the discharge of air both inwardly 
and outwardly. The air is siip- 
plicd at a low pressure (from i 
to li in. of water) by means of 
a blower, through a pipe, P, 
which communicates with an air- 
chamber, E. The tuybres are 
angular in section, and act as 
fire-bars; they practically over- 
lap each other, and prevent any 
ash from falling into tho air- 



chamber. The quantity of fuel 
fed into the furnace can be reg- 
ulated by varying the speed of 
the steam motor; the supply of 
air is also und^r control. The 
coal, as it rises in the magazine, 
becomes heated, and the more 
volatile products aro driven off: 
these ))ccome mixed with air, and 
are completely consumed by the 
incandescent fuel on the Tipper 
part of tho grate, tho coal be- 
coming gradually converted into 
coke as it reaches the fire-level. 
The under-feed stokers can be 
applied to any type of boiler. 
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Proctc)''» mechanical ntokcr justable throw crank, slotted 
(Fisf. 10) is of the sprinkling lever, c, and rocking shaft, b. 
type. Coal from a hopper, ], The bars are protected from 
falls into a box, 2, from which being burned at the back by a 
a charge is forced fiom time to bearer, F, through which steam 
time by a ram, 5, and deposited is allowed to circulate, 
in front of a radially - acting .Forcc(ii)ra?Aj 7 /i<.— TheMeldruin 

shovol, 4. 'Phe shovel is fixed to furnace (Fig. 17) is specially de- 
a shaft* controlled i)y a tension signed for consuming cheap, low- 
spring, which exerts sulhcient class fuel, such as coal dust, coke 
force to propel the fuel on to dust, etc., which can only be 



Fid. 10. ~7*rorter\^ Mevhauiml Stoker, 


the grate, ^vhell a projecting liiiriu‘<l with good lesults when 
piece at tiie l.dck of the shovel the fire-bars are close together 
is released from contact with a and the air is s'^pplied at con- 
tapjiet on the face of a wheel, 21. niderable pressure, much beyond 
'riie^ above tappet wheel, which the power of o'dinary chimney 
receives its motion through gear- lii aught. The system of forceil 
ing from a countershaft, actuates liraught as used in this furnace 
the lam as well as draws back is the one generally adopted for 
the shovel against the action of land boilers of all types. Two 
the spring. The bars arc made steam-jet blowers, J, are fixed on 
to move backward and forward the front of a closed ashpit, and 
alternately ))y means of an ad- project under the fire-grate of 
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the furnace. The blowers are 
tvibes, which extend to about 
one-third the leiigih of the fire- 
grate, with enlarged trunii)ct- 
ahaped inner oiids, and are i>ro- 
vided at the outer ends with 
ateam nozzles or injectors. The 
steam for actuating the blowers is 
drat superheated by being paased 
through a auperheatcr, s, shown 
partly in section. The whole 
air-aupply is under eontrol, so 


of a dap- valve, and can he raised 
slightly by moving a lever, L; a 
thin stieain of aii is thus allowecl 
to p.asa immediately over this 
fuel, HupnlyiuK the necessary air 
to coinpb te the combustion of 
the distilleil gases: when distil- 
lation cesses the val' o is closed. 
The above arrangement is intro- 
duced for the purpose of pre- 
venting the formation of densij 
black smoko, to wliich some fuels 



FiCi. M-'Mcldrum Pu^mace, 


that the fire may be forced or 
slackened at will. The ftro-bars 
are made interlocking to prevent 
displacement, and are spaced 
about one-sixteenth of an inch 
apart, so as to prevent anything 
but the finest dust from falling 
through. The action of the steam 
and air on the bars prevents 
clinker adhering, and thus pro- 
longs their life. The front part 
of the dead plate F is in the form 


are liable. Numerous tests have 
shown that tho evaporative power 
of boilers fitted with forced 
draught on tho Weldrum system 
has been increased fifty per cent, 
as compared with the results 
obtained in an ordinary furnace 
when using the same fuel, and 
without any loss of efficienev. 
Mechanical stokers arc now 
adapted to Meldrum’s furnaces 
with very satisfactory results. 
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Forced draught on Howden’e 
principle is applied to moBt of 
the boilers in the British navy, 
and to many boilers in the mer- 
cantile marine service. In How- 
den’s system the air to the fur- 
nace is heated by being passed 
through a senes of tubes placed 
in the path of the escaping 
products of combustion ; the 
ashpit is closed, and the hot 
air is supplied to the fire both 
above and below ihe fire-grate. 
The pressure of t ie air in the 
ashpit is froin S to 1 in. of water, 
according to the naturo of tRo 
coal used. In certain systems of 
induced draught tsftis arc placed 
in the base of the funnel or 
chimney, and the air is <liawn 
thiough the fuiiiaco of the boiler. 

Boiler FiUintfit.- -Kveiy boiler 
should bo provided with two 
safety-valves, one of which 
should bo placed beyond the 
control of tho attendant. A 
stationary boiler is generally 
fitted with a lever safety-valve 
and a dead-weight safety-valve. 
(See Fig. 1.) The same illustra- 
tion also shows a third safety- 
valve for indicating low water 
as w'ell as a too high steam 
pressure. A safety-valve should 
not permit the pressuro of the 
steam in the boiler to rise above 
a fixed limit; and when the 
blowing-off pressure is reached, 
it should dischargo steam so 
rapidly that little or no increase 
in the pressure of the steam can 
take place however rapidly the 
steam may be generated. For loco- 
motives and marine boilers spring- 
loaded safety-valves are used. 

A reliable gauge to indicate the 
steam pressure is also a necessary 
adjunct to a boiler ; it should be 
removed from the boiler at regular 
intervals and tested, for gauges 
arc liable to get out of order when 
in constant use. A boiler should 
have bwo w'ator gauges, one being 
a check on the other, and a con- 
venience in case of accident to 


one gauge. The bottom portion 
of the gauge should be fixed so 
that when tho water is in sight 
in the glass there should bo 
sufficient water above the furnace 
crown, generally from 4 to 6 in. 

Most boilers are provided with 
an injector for feeding them with 
water, and many have a feed- 
pump in addition. See Water-tube 
Boilers^ by Leslie S. Robertson 
(1901 ) ; Steam-Boiler Construction, 
by W. S. Hutton (1891); Marine 
Boiler Manaijemcnt and Construe- 
tUm, by 0. E. Stroineyer (1901); 
Marine Boilers, Eng. trails, by 
L. S. Robertson (1905), based on 
Bcrtin ; Steam-Boilers, by (1. Halli- 
day ( 1897 ). F or household boilers, 
see Hkattng. 

Boiler Compositions, or 

Anti-Jncrustatoks. Tho life of 
a steam-boiler, and its economi- 
cal working, dci)end laigely on the 
kind of water used. The most 
objectionable imT)m’iticB in water 
to bo used for steam-raising are 
the blear) mnates of calcium and 
magnesium, magnesium, chloride 
of calcium Buli)hate, and, in sea 
water, common salt. When water 
containing tho bicarbonates is 
boiled, carbon diox.'do is evolved, 
and calcium and magnesium car- 
bonates are precipitated. Calcium 
sulphate is probably the worst 
impurity. It is less soluble in 
water when under pressure than 
the carbonate, and, even if pres- 
ent in but small quantities, is 
deposited, Either alone or with 
the carbonates, as a very hard, 
coherent scale. Magnesium chlo- 
ride is decomposed on boiling, 
with deposition of magnesium 
hydroxide and liberation of free 
hydrochloric acid. If carbonates 
arc present, the acid will combine 
with them, but forms chlorides; 
if not, it will corrode the steam- 
pipes and the boiler plates above 
the water-line. In low-pressure 
boilers salt water is sometimes 
used, but as it becomes concen- 
trated the salt is deposited. The 
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degree of saturation is tested by 
the specific gravity. With high- 
pressure and tubular boilers, how- 
ever, salt water cannot bo used, 
and a distilling apparatus or 
evaporator is necessary. Peaty 
waters contain organic acids 
which destroy the boiler plates, 
usually at the water-line. The 
addition of a small quantity of 
chalk, or the mixture with a i>ro- 
portion of hard water, obviates 
this difficulty. 

A large number of patented 
anti-incrustation compounds arc 
advertised, the basis of the ma- 
jority being some form of alkali ; 
but they should never bo used 
unless their composition is known, 
as also that of the water. Q'he bi- 
carbonates are readily removed by 
heating the feed-water, wherebv 
the carbonates are deposited in 
the heater ; or the water may be 
softened by the addition ^f lime 
(Clarke’s process). Caustic soda 
is often introduced into boilers; 
it combines with the carbonic 
acid of the bicarboriatcs, giving 
sodium carbonate, and precipi- 
tates the calcium and magnesium 
carbonates. The soilium carbo- 
nate then reacts on the calcium 
sulphate, funning sulphate of 
soda,and carbonate of Jimo. If 
carl)onates are not present in the 
water, washing soda may be used. 
These substances are, as a rule, 
very effective if used jmliciously ; 
but if added in excess, they cause 
the boiler to prinje. Their i>res- 
ence prevents corrosion of the 
plates, and produces a deposit 
which has little ‘tendency to 
adhere. Sal ammoniac is some- 
times used with success, but its 
cost is almost prohibitive. One 
of the most successful of anti- 
incrii stators is tri-basic phosphate 
of soda, sold under thj name of 
‘tripsa.* It precipitates the cal- 
cium and magnesium salts in the 
water as a slimy mud which does 
not stick to the plates. It is best 
introduced in small quantities by 


an injector with the feed-water; 
and the sludge is blown off by the 
mud-cock once a week. Besides 
the above saline anti-incrustators, 
organic substances, such as fats 
aud oils, tanuin, paraffin oil, 
oio., arc also used; but with 
the exception of the last-named 
substance, whioh seems to act 
mechanically, such bodies should 
be regarded with suspicion. 

Boiler Explosions Acts, 1882 
and 18!)0. Under these Acts 
(which do not apply to a boiler 
used exclusively for domestic pur- 
poses or in the government service) 
notice of a boiler explosion must 
be sent to the Board of Trade by 
fflio owner or user within twenty- 
four hours, giving full particulars. 
The Boa’ d may then appoint an 
engineer to make a pieliminary 
inquiry, or may order a foimal 
investigation by tsvo or more 
commissioners — one an engineer 
and one a lawyer — as to the 
cause of the explosion. The com- 
missioners liavo tho powers of a 
court of summary jurisdiction, 
and other special powers. Ex- 
])losions in ships and miiios are 
usually investigated under tho 
iMerchant Shipping and Mines 
llegul.itiouH Acts. 

Boiling and Boiling -point. 
The act of boiling consists in tho 
brisk transformation of a liquid 
into its vapour form. During tho 
process the lioat that is applied 
to etl'cct tho transformation is 
wholly used up in effecting tho 
change, and tho temperature of 
the liquid remains steady at what 
is called the boiling-point. Ex- 
periment shows that a liriuid of 
definite constitution has the same 
boiling-point when tho pressure is 
the same, Imt that with chang- 
ing prosBuro tho boiling-point 
changes. Thus, water which boils 
at 212° F. or 100“ c. at normal 
atmospheric pressure, boils at 
40“ c. (104“ F.) when the pressure 
is *027 atmosphoro, and at 100“ c. 
(320“ F.) when tho pressure is (>T2 
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atinosphoro‘ 1 . It is i^ossible to 
reduce the pressni-e so low as to 
bring the boiling-point of water 
almost to the same value as its 
freezing-point. This is the prin- 
ciple of Leslie’s famous experi- 
ment, in which water is made to 
freeze by rapid evaporation in an 
exhausted receiver. An impoi tant 
practical application of the rela- 
tion of boiling-point and preasuro 
is the hypsometric thermometer, 
which enables a traveller with 
fair accuracy to determine liia 
altitude. Ily observing the tem- 
orature at which water bolls he 
nows at once tlie pressure oE the 
atmos])b(Me at the station, and 
from it can estimate tho Jieiulit at 
which tho observation is made to 
a degree of accuracy determined 
bv a knowledge of the value of 
tlie prossiiro at the sea- level. 
The relation between pressure 
and boiling-point in the case of 
a pure liquid substance is a ptnr- 
ticular case of the more general 
proposition, that the inaxiifiiim 
jircssure of vai)Our in presence of 
its liquid is determined by tho 
temperature of tho liquid surface. 
"When this pressure of vapour 
equals the ])re8sui-e of the atmos- 
])hcro tho liquid boils. 

"SVlicn a liquid contains other 
substances in solution tho boiling- 
point is gcn.uiilly raised. Thus, 
it is necessary to raise brine to a 
higher temperature than 100® c. 
Viofore it boils; but the steam 
given off has. nevertheless the 
temperature corresponding to the 
boiling-point of tho pure liquid 
■\Vhon anhydrous calcium chloride 
is mixed with sufficient water at 
ordinary temperatures, a chemical 
solution is formed with consider- 
able evolution of heat, and the 
solution on cooling crystallizes 
out. This substance when heated 
molts, and has a boiling -imint 
which is regulated by tho concen- 
tration of the solution. During 
heating, evaporation takes place ; 
so that if more water is not added. 


the boiling-point of a particular 
solution rises appreciably after 
repeated heatings. It is possible 
to reach a temperature of 180® 
by means of a strong solution of 
calcium chloride. 

Boiling. See Cookery. 

Bois-BrDleSt a race of people 
inN. America, the descendants of 
Canadian Frenchmen and Indian 
women ; also known as half-breeds, 
and numbering about 35,000. 

Bois ColombeSt comm., Seine 
dcp., France, to the N.w of Paris. 
J’op. 15,000. 

Bols de Boulogne, public park, 
France (2,158 acT), coded by Na- 
poleon iLi. in 1853 to Paris. 

Boise, city, Idaho, U.S.A., the 
CO. scat of Ada CO. and cap. of the 
state; situated on the Boise K., 
50 m. above it.s junction with the 
Snake R., at an alt. of 2,880 ft. 
’Phe principal industry is mining. 
Pop. 0.000. 

Bolsgobey, FoutunA uu (1824- 
91), French novelist of the school 
of Gaboriaii, born at Granville in 
Normandy. For some time pay- 
master in the Algerian army, he 
devoted himself from 1808 to tho 
writing of sensational detective 
novels. As feuilletons for news- 
papers. several obtained an ex- 
traordinary success, especially 
UHomme sans Nom (1872), 
Mysteres de Nmf,vean Pa/ris (1876), 
and Le Grime de VOpira (1880). 

Bois-le-Duc, tn., Netherlands. 
See Hertogenbosch, ’s. 

BolssereCi Sulpice (178:^- 
1854), German writer on art, born 
at Cologne; became professor of 
ai'chseology at Bonn in 1 838. AVi th 
his brother Melchior (1786-1851) 
he formed (1803-19) at Stuttgart 
a collection of i>ver two hundred 
old German pictures, now in the 
i’inakothek at Munich. His chief 
works are Geschichte d^s Doms 
von Kdln (1823-32), and DieDenk- 
m,ale der BoAAkunst vom 7 bis IS 
Jnhrh/fmdert am Ntederrhein 

1831-3). See his Selhsthiographie 

1862), edited by his widow. 



Boisiler ? 

Boissler, Makie Louis Gaston 
(1823“19()8), French writer, born at 
Nlmes: professor of rhetoric at 
Angroul5ine (1846-56); became pro- 
fessor of Latin elocution in the 
OollbfiTo de France in 1861, and 
perpetual secretary of the French 
Academy in 1895. His works in- 
clude sur Tcrcntivi Varroti 
(1861), Ciciron et ses Anns (1865 ; 
I2th ed. 1902), L'OppositUm sous 
les CSsars (1875; 4th ed. 1900). 
La Eeligion Romaine (T Auguste 
aux Antoni ns (1874 ; 6th ed. 1901 ), 
IJAfrique Romaine (1895); and 
bioi^raphies of Madame de Hi'- 
vign4a885 ; 5tli ed. 1901) and of 
Saint-Simon (1892). 

Bolssonade« Jean FnANoois 
(1774-1857), French clasHicii.t, 
born at Paris ; became professor 
of Greek at Paris (1812), and in 
the College de France (lifeS). His 
chief works were Anecdota Gnvea 
(1829-33), A7iecdota Nova (1844), 
und editions of the less known 
classical writers, llispapors wcm-o 
published (2 vols. 1803), with biog- 
raphy, by Naudet. 

Boissy d*Anglas, Francois 
Antoine, Comte de (1756-1826), 
French statesman, born at St. 
Jean le Chambre, in Ardbche. 
'He was elected a deputy of the 
States-general, became a member 
of the Convention, opposed the 
execution of the king, and helped 
to overthrow Robespierre in 1794. 
He became secretary to the Ka* 
tional Convention in the same 
oar, and was afterwards a mom- 
er of the Committee of Public 
Safety, and president of the 
Council of Five Hundred. He 
was created a senator (1806) by 
Napoleon, and a noble by Louis 
XVI I r. He wrote Recherches sur 

la Vie de Malesherhcs (1819- 

21), and Etudes Lit tir awes et 
PoHiques d*un Vieillard (1826). 

Boito, Arrioo (1842), Italian 
composer and poet, was born at 
Padua. After receiving a musical 
education at Milan, Boito, with a 
fcdlow-pupil, Faccio, composed a 
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cantata, Le Sorelle d? Italia (1862), 
which achieved enormous success. 
After a period spent in travel, 
Boito in 1868 produced tho opera 
Mefistofcle, which, tho\igh first 
received with coldness, has suicii 
established itself as a favourite 
in Italy and elsewhere. Boito 
writes his own libr3ttos, and has 
dono tho same for other com- 
posers {Gioconda for Ponohielli, 
Otello and Falstaff for Verdi, etc. ). 
As a poet he uses the nom deplnwn 
of Tol>ia Gorr io, and has written 
a Lihro dd Vrrsi remarkabJo for 
. its realism. 11c is also tho author 
of an eiiic (Re Orso^ 1877) and of 
some weird talcs, and is higlily es- 
teemed as /I musical critic. Two 
later operas of Boito, Evo e 
Leandro and Neronr, have not 
been Tiroduced. 

Bojador, Cape, on the w. coast 
of Africa, in 2(1'' 7' N. lat. 

Bojan, tn., Bukowina, Austria, 
8 in. E, of C’^^eriiowitz. Pop. 6,700. 

Bojano, tn. and cpisc. sei', Italy, 
in prov. of and 11 m. a.w. of 
Oampoliayso. l*op, 0,500, 

Boke, a fortified station of V. 
Africa, in French Guinea, on tho 
Nunez K., about 50 m. from its 
mouth, and at tho head of naviga- 
tion (on a high tide). 

Bokelmann, Christian Lud- 
wig (1844-94), German painter ; 
bom at St. Jurgen, near Bremen ; 
began to paint after spending ten 
years in ousiness. His canvases 
display realistic conception, a fino 
eye for character, and telling ar- 
rangement. In 1893 ho was ap- 
pointed professor at tho Academy, 
Berlin, Among his best known 
works are In the Pawnshop (1875), 
in the National Galloi^y at Stutt- 
gart; An Itinerant Stall before 
Christmas (1878) ; The Emigrants 
(1882), in the Museum at Dresden ; 
I^he Gaming Tables at Monte 
Carrlo (1884) ; The Opening of the 
Will (1879), in tho National Gal- 
lery at Berlin; and The Arrest 
(1881), in tho ^luseum at Han- 
over. 



Bokhara 

Bokhara, or Bukhara, (i.) 

The khanute of, a vassal state 
of Russia in Central Asia, with an 
area of about 81^,000 sq. m., and a 
population estirnatod at about 
1,250,000, mostly contfrof^atcd 
in the oases (Bokhara, Shaar, 
Karshi, Khuzar, and alonjf the 
Oxus). Uzbei^s arc most numerous, 
and to them the reigning house 
belongs; next come the Taiiks 
and Calch'is, Persians, Hindus, 
Afghans. Kirghiz, Turcomans, 
etc., witn a small but increasing 
colony of liussians along the line 
of the Transcaspian Railway. 
The khanato is bordered on the 
N. by the Russian provinces of 
Amu Daria, Samarkand, Fergana ; 
on the E. by Russian }*amir; on 
tlie K. by Afglianistan ; and on 
the w. by the Russian Trans- 
caspian province and the vassal 
khanato of Khiva. Ten per cent, 
of the area is cultivable, the 
plain of Zorafshan is very rich, 
and in the mountainous £. there 
aie signs of valuable mineral 
deposits. Hissar, in the centre, 
and Karategin and Darvaz, in 
the E., are the chief subdivisions. 
Camels, horses, and sheep form 
the principal wealth of the state; 
corn, tobacco, fruit, and cotton 
arc extensively raised. The im- 
port of tea, indigo, muslins, etc., 
from India is considerable, but 
excessive import duties greatly 
restrict trade. The Oxus, which 
runs along the whole S. border, 
and the Transcaspian Railway, 
which crosses from s.w. to n.e., 
are the chief means of communi- 
cation ; the rest of the country is 
served by caravan routes. The 
only towns worth mentioning be- 
sides Bokhara are Karshi, Kcr- 
mineh, Charjui, Hissar, Shahr-i- 
Zabz, and Khuzar. The Uzbegs, 
from the steppe between the 
Ural and the Volga, ruled Bok- 
hara and Samarkand after 1505, 
when Baber, the last Samar- 
kand Timurid, was e.xpellcd. In 
1SG8 Bokhara fell under Russian 
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domination, and by the treaty 
of 1873 Russia now represents 
Bokhara in all foreign relations. 
Prior to the Russian conquest the 
khanate was more than twice its 
present size, and, both politically 
and religiously, was regarded as 
the leading native state of Cen- 
tral Asia. It was the scene of 
a destructive earthquake in Jan. 
1011. See Central Asia (Rus- 
sian). ( 2 .) Capital of the above, 
lies in the lower valley of the 
Zerafshan, in the midst of trees, 
gardens, and orchards. It is sur- 
loundcd by a wall twenty feet 
high, pierced by twelve gates. 
The waters of the Zei afshan are 
distributed by canals, and the city 
contains woll-built bazaars, col- 
leges for Mohammedan students, 
and many mosques. Tajiks, most 
of whom are artisans, form thiuc- 
fourths of the population; the 
vest are Uzbegs, Jews, Hindus, 
Kalmucks, and Afghans. Bok- 
haia was a centre of Moslem 
civilization in the 0th and 10th 
centuries, and became an Asiatic 
capital under the Uzbeg khans. 
Pop. est. at 80,000. Most of the 
Russian colonists and merchants 
are settled at New Bokhara, on 
the Transcasi)ian Railway, 10 m. > 
B.E., and to which tluire is a short 
railway. Pop. 2,000. See Vam- 
bi^ry’s Travels in Central Asia 
(1804), ^Sketches of Central Asia 
(1807), and History of Bokhara 
(1873) ; Voniiikov’a Frontiires 
Busses en Asti? (1873) ; Yavorsky’s 
B('isc in Afghanistan und Buk- 
hara in 1877-9 (2 yols. 1885); 
BonvaloPs F.r Asie Centrale 
(1885); Moser's A travers VAsie 
Centrale (1885); Lansdell’s Rus- 
sian Central Asia H885) ; C arson’s 
Russia in Central Asia (18801; 
Galkin’s Boukhara — military 
study (1800) ; Le Mosuriei's From 
London to Bokhara (1880) ; and 
O’Donovan’s TJie Merv Oasis 
(1880). 

Boksburg, tn., Transvaal, 
S. Africa, 15 m. E. of Johannes- 
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burg; an important coal and 
gold mining centre. Pop. 30,000 
(8,000 Europeans). 

Bolf Febdinand (1616-80), 
Dutch painter ; born at Dordrecht ; 
the most distinguished of Item- 
brandt’s pupils. He first i)aintcd 
portraits niter Kembrandt, and 
later came under the influence of 
the Flemish historical painters. 
Some of his pictures are at the 
Hermitage, St. retersburg. His 
chief work is The Regents of the 
Leprosy Hospital (Amsterdam, 
1649). Of other pieces, Amster- 
dam possesses a portrait of 
Admiral Ruyter; the National 
<1 allcry, London, has Portrait 
of an Astronomer : the Liverpool 
Institute, tho AV allaco Collection, 
the Louvre and many other conti- 
nental galleries (eHi)ccially Dres- 
den) possess Scriptural and alle- 
gorical pictures. Sec Coma Old 
Hutch and Flemish Masters (1895). 

Bolama, isL, W. Africa, one of 
tho Hissagos Archipelago; be- 
longs to Portugal. Pop. 4,000. 
Its largest town, Bolama, is the 
capital of Portuguese (luinoa. 

Bolan Pass, a narrow gorge, 
hemmed in by steep cliifs, lead- 
ing in. a N.W. direction from tho 
plains of Karachi (Kutoh Gan- 
dawa) across tho Hala Mts. to the 
highlands of Sarawan, Baluchi- 
stan. The pass is about 60 m. 
long, and its summit is 5,900 ft. 
above sea-level. ly s traversed by 
a militari' road which repeatedly 
crosses the Bolan 11., and sinco 
1886 by the railwal’’ (cogged in 
parts) between Sibi and Quetta. 

Bolaram, military cantonment, 
11 in. N. of Haidarabad, Nizam’s 
Dontinions, India. Alt. 1,890 ft. 
Health resort for Haidai’abad 
and Secunderabad. I’op. about 
10 , 000 . 

Bolas, a hunting instrument 
used in Mexico and S. America. 
It consists of a raw-hide rope, to 
the end of which are attached by 
separate thongs three heavy balls 
covered with leather. The weapon 


is thrown at a running animal so 
as to entangle its feet and thus 
bring it down. 

Bolbec, tn., dcp. Seine-Inf^ri- 
curo, France. 20 m. by rail N.N.E. of 
Havre, with cotton and wool spin- 
ning, weaving, dyeing and bleach- 
ing, paper-making, and tanning. 
Pop. 11,500. 

Boldrewood, Rolf, the pseu- 
donym of Thomas Alexander 
Bjiowne, Anglo -Australian nov- 
elist, who was born in London in 
1826. He settled in Victoria as a 
squatter in 1844, and became a 
police magistrate and warden of 
the New South Wales gold fields, a 
post which he held till 1895. His 
lirst and bestiwork of fiction was 
Jlohhery under Arms (1888). His 
othor works include The Miners* 
Right (1890), The SquatteT^s Drca m 
(1895), Plai7i Living (1898), The 
Bahts m the Bush (1900), The Last 
Clui7ice (1905), and A Tale of the 
Golden West (1906). In Old MeU 
hourtie Memories (1895) ho has 
given a vivid account of bis early 
experiences as a squatter. 

Bole, an earthy, finely pulver- 
ulent mineral, mostly brown, but 
in some varieties red or yellow, 
found in the cavities of basaltic 
igneous rocks. It is employed 
chiefly as a pigment, and was 
formerly used in medicine. It 
is found in the Greek island of 
Lemnos, in Sicily, Armenia, Sile- 
sia, and S. America. 

Bolero, a Spanish national 
dance in three-four time for two 
persons, danced to tho accom- 
paniment of castanets. It dates 
from the end of the 18th century. 

Boletus, a genus of mushroom- 
like fungi, including many species 
of various colours. Most of the 
species are edible, though the flesh 
of the cap only is eaten ; but a 
few are poisonous. 

Boleyn, Anne (1507-36), second 
wife of Henry VIII. and mother of 
Queen Elizabeth, was the daugh- 
ter of Sir Thomas Boleyn and 
his wife. Lady Elizabeth Howard, 
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daughter of the Duke of Nor- 
folk. She was a comely bru- 
nette, with long black hair and 
beautiful eyes. Henry vni., in 
order that ho might marry her, 
took steps to procure a divorce 
from Catherine of Aragon, and 
privately married Anne on Jan. 
25, 1633. The new queen was 
crowned in J unc, and in tho fol- 
lowing September gave birth to a 
daughter, Klizaboth. But tho king 
was disappointed that she did not 
bring him a male heir. In May 
1536 Anno was committed to' the 
Tower, on a charge of treason and 
adultery. Her alleged accom 
])liceB, who were all apprehended 
and executed, wer« her brother. 
Lord Kochford, Sir Henry Norris, 
Smeatou, a musician, and Brero- 
toTi and AVcstoii, gentlemen of the 
bedchamber. Aniic was doubt- 
less guilty of indecorous con- 
duct, but the more serious charge 
against her was not really proved. 
She was beheaded on May li), 1536, 
on Tower Green. See Strickland’s 
Lives of the Qaeem of England 
(1875-80) ; Froude’s Hist, of Eng. 
(1871); Hepworth Dixon’s Hist, 
of Two Qiieens (187il-4); Fried- 
mann’s Anne Boleyn (1884). 
Round’s Early Life of Anne 
Boleyn (1886). 

Bolgary, Rolgh.\ti, or Bol- 
OABA, vil., Kazan gov., Russia, 
on the T. bk. of the Volga, 60 m. R. 
of Kazan, on the site of the ancient 
capital of the old Bulgarians. 
The town was destroyed by Tam- 
erlane in tho 14th century. Here, 
during excavations begun in 1722, 
many ancient coins and inscrip- 
tions were found. The Bulgarians 
of Bolgary were converted to Is- 
lam about 920, and were subse- 
quently visited by Moslem travel- 
lers, especially Ibn Batuta, about 
1335. During these ages Bol- 
gary was an entrepOt of trade 
between Scandinavians, Russians, 
and other Europeans to the w. ancl 
N.W., and Khazars and Moslems to 
the s. and a.E 


Bolgrad, tn., Bessarabia, 
Russia, 25 m. N. of Ismail. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Boll, tn., Turkey in Asia, vilayet 
Kastamuni, 86 m. N.w. of Angora ; 
warm springs. Pop. 10,000. 

Bollngbroke, Henbt St. 
John, viscount (1678-1751), 
English statesman, entered Par- 
liament as member for Wootton- 
Bassett in 1701, where he soon 
acquired an important position 
on tho Tory side. In 1704 ho 
became Secretary for War in the 
Godolphin ministry, retiring from 
office three years later with Har- 
ley. On Harley’s return to power, 
as Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
in 1710, St. John became Secre- 
tary of State, with the manage- 
ment of foreign affairs. In 1713 
he con eluded the unpopular treaty 
of Utsecht. He had been creUted 
Viscount Bolingbroke in 1 712, To 
counteract tho close connection 
between the Whigs and the Hano- 
verian court, ho intrigued with 
the Pretender ; but it is probable 
that his real object was to be in 
a position, on the death of Anne, 
to dictate terms to either party. 
The queen’s sudden death frus- 
trated bis schemes; he was dis- 
missed from his offices, and in 
the following year was impeached 
and attainted (1715). He had 
already fled to France. • For a 
brief i)eriod ho was secretary of 
state to tho Pretender; but he 
protested against the rising of 
1715, and was soon afterwards 
dismissed. Daring his exile he 
wrote Reflections upon Exile 
(1716), and the Letters to Sir 
W. Windhami (171.7), an interest- 
ing piece of autobiography. In 
17^ ho procured a pardon from 
George i., and in 1725 his estates 
were restored. He settled at 
Dawley, near Uxbridge, where 
he attacked the minis^ in a 
series of letters in the Crafts- 
mwn, reprinted (1735) as a JHs- 
sertation on Parties. In 1735 ho 
retired to France, and employed 
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his leisure in writing a Letter on 
the True Use of Retirement^ and 
Letters on the Stvdy cmd Use of 
History . The Letters on the Spirit 
of Patriotism and The Idea of 
a Patriot King were written in 
1738. He died in England. Bol- 
ingbroke, unsurpassjd as an ora- 
tor, was handsome in person and 
of polished manners and cultured 
wit. His knowledge of for- 
eign affairs, his capacity, and his 
ready eloquence would have- quali- 
fied him to be a great statesman, 
but for his insincerity and love of 
intrigue. His collected works were 
published in 1754, in 1778, and 
again in 1809. See Life by Gold- 
smith (1770) and by Thomas Mac- 
Icnight (18G3); Bolingbrolce : em 
Historical Study^ by J. Churton 
Gollins (1886) ; Life of Viscount 
RolinghroXre, by Arthur Hassall 
(1888), in the ‘Statesman Series;* 
and Life by W. Sichel (1^1-2). 

Bollntlneanu, Dimitkie (182G- 
72), Roumanian poet, born at 
Bolintin, near Bucharest. He 
founded the Dimhoritza (1861), in 
which he vigorously sustained the 
popular cause against the boyars, 
and was minister of education 
in 1864, when Prince Cuza intro- 
duced his popular reforms. Bo- 
lintiqeanu’s works, which include 
some of the best poetiy in the 
language, are the collections 
Cantece si Plangeri; Legendele 
Natioxiale; Basmele; FlorileBos- 
foruluLoto. They were collected 
and puolished in 1877 in 2 vols. 
A French translation, under the 
title Brises WOrient^ appeal ed at 
Paris in 1866. 

Dolfvar. (i.) State of Vene- 
zuela, extending along the s. 
bank of the Orinoco and Apure. 
The products are chiefly those of 
the Orinoco forests — e.g. copaiva 
balsam, india-rubber, and tonka 
beans; other products are tobacco, 
coffee, and cinchona. Cattle are 
herded on the llanos. Cap. 
Ciudad Bolivar. ( 2 .) Province of 
Ecuador, S. America; largely un- 


developed and densely covered 
with forests. Pop. 43,000. Cap. 
Guaranda. 

Bolivar, Simon (1783-18.30), ‘the 
Liberator,’ was born at Caracas, 
in the Spanish colony of New 
Granada, S. America, of a noble 
Spanish family. He was edu- 
cated at Madrid. After a visit 
to the United States in 1809, he 
threw himself with ardour into 
the movement for making the 
colony independent of the mother 
country, \fter the abortive in- 
surrection of Caracas in 1810 he 
proceeded to London; but the 
British government decided to 
maintain a neutral policy. Boli- 
var's party having issued a De- 
claration of Independence in 1811 . 
a long struggle for the mastery 
ensued between Spain and her 
recalcitrant colonists. In 1819 
the Congress of Angostura having 
invested Bolivar with the chief 
command, he fought the decisive 
battles of Tunja and Boyaca, and 
proclaimed the new ‘republic of 
Colombia,* which term embraced 
the whole territory subsequently 
(1832) divided into the republics 
of Venezuela, the United States 
of Colombia, and Ecuador. The 
war, however, continued until 
1821, when it practically con- 
cluded with Bolivar’s victory at 
Oarabobo. On August 30, 1821, 
the constitution of Colombia was 
adopted, and Bolivar was elected 
president. He next proceeded to 
effect the independence of Peru, 
of which country he was chosen 
(1824) dictator, as he was also of 
Bolivia, likewise freed in 1825. 
The closing years of Bolivar’s life 
were marked by the unworthy sus- 
picions and intrigues of his co-re- 
publicans. Ultimately, however, 
he was no longer spoken of as a 
Napoleon, but as a Washington, 
who had spent his energies and 
his wealth to secure the liberties 
of his countrymen. See the Mi- 
moires de Bolivar^ by Ducoudray- 
Holstein (1830); Rojas’s Zri/e, in 
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Spanish (1883); De Schrijver’s 
£8(mis8e de la Vie de S, Bolivar 
(1899) ; and Loraiiie Petre’s 
Bolivar (1910). 

Bolivia (named after Bolivar), 
ropublio in S. America, bounded 
on the E. and N. by Brazil, on the 
w. by Peru and Chile, and on the 
R. by the Argentine Republic. It 
has an estimated area of between 
600,000 and (>00,000 sq. m. The 
w. part of the republic is a table- 
land (10,000 to 12,000 ft.) lying 
between the cordilleras of the 
Andes, while the E. part consists 
of low plains sloping down to 
the rivers Madeira, Cuapore, and 
Paraguay, and crossed by a few 
conspicuous mountain ranges. 
The tablc'land is drained into 
Lakes Titicaca and* Poopo, and 
the centre and north belong to the 
basin of the Amazon. The B. sec- 
tion lies in theParaguay l)a8in,and 
is drained chiefly by the Bermejo 
and the Pilcomayo. The plateau 
region is cold, <lry, and healthy. 
La Paz, in an upland valley of 
the Andes, has a mean annual 
temperature of 62® F., the moan 
extremes being 64® and 36°. The 
average rainfall is about 24 in., 
most of it falling during summer. 
The S. part of the plateau, receiv- 
ing much less rain, is very arid, 
and is subject to frequent sand- 
storms. The E. slopes of the 
Andes have a tropical climate 
and abundant rainfall. Farther 
N., in the Beni department, are 
vast pasturages (the Mo j os 1 1 anos), 
where large numbers of cattle are 
grazed. Agriculture tlirives in 
the Yungas (‘hot valleys’), the 
R. slopes oi the Andes, and in 
the s. Coca, coifeo, and cinchona 
are the chiei crops ; india-rubber 
is collected in the plains of the 
Amazon; and wheat, barley, and 
potatoes are grown on the plateau. 
The llama, alpaca, vicufia, vis- 
cacha, fox, and chinchilla are 
the principal mammals. On tho 
E. side of the Andes the fauna is 
that of the Brazilian sub-region. 


As a silver-mining country Bolivia 
formerly held a high place, but 
the output,chiefly from the Huan- 
chaca mine, is at present small. 
Copper mines extend from Lipez, 
in the extreme s., through tho 
Potosi department, Oruro, and 
Corocoro. The districts of Oruro, 
Potosi, and La Paz are rich in 
tin — the most important article 
of export (over £2,000,000 annu- 
ally)- -and bismuth. Tho gold- 
bearing regions are along tho 
western border, the region of 
Atacama, and the N.E. x)ortion 
of tho country near the Peruvian 
border. About thrce-fo\irthsof tlie 
inhabitants of Bolivia are Indians 
and half-breeds (Cholos). Their 
occupations are mining, agricul- 
ture, and grazing ; manufacturing 
industry is little developed. 

In 1 879 Chile took possession of 
tho Bolivian coast lands, and the 
country has now no ports. 'Its 
exports are carried to Mollendo 
(Peru), Arica, and Antofagasta, 
at which p^ces Bolivian customs 
agents resides. A river port was 
opened at Puerto Alonso (now 
Acre) on tho Acr6 in 1899 (sinco 
ceded to Brazil), and it is pro- 
posed to form another (Puerto 
Quijarro) on the Gaiba lagoon, 
and connect it by a railway 
(380 m. long) with Santa Cruz. 
The ((principal railway is that 
from Antofagasta to Oruro (298 
ra. in Bolivia). There are also 
linos from Oruro to La Paz and 
Oruro to Potogi, and other lines 
are under construction and pro- 
jected, IMuch of tho traffic is by 
mules and llhmas, and in the N. 
by means of tlio rivers. Most of 
the india-rubber is carried down 
tho Acrd and Madeira, the total 
production of which is valued at 
£700,000 annually. The value 
of the total exports is about 
£4,600,000, and of the imports 
about £3,000,000. Formerly Peru 
and Chile secured a largo propor- 
tion of the trade through special 
exemptions from duties, but these 
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privileges were put an end to by 
the commercial treaty of July 1, 
1906. The government consists 
of a president and two vice-presi- 
dents (elected for a term of four 
years), a senate of sixteen mem- 
bers, and sixty -nine deputies. 
The country is divided into the 
Territorio de las Colon ias and 
eight departments. The supreme 
court sits at Sucre, the usual se<at 
of government, though sometimos 
it meets at La Pa/. The foreign 
debt has been taken over by Chile. 
The Koman Catholic religion is 
alone recognized by the state. 
Pop. estimated at over 2,000,000. 

After the battle of Ayacucho, in 
1821, Bolivia gained its independ- 
ence. The Colombian general Bo- 
livar made his entrance into La 
Paz in 1825, and under his Q,uHpiccs 
the first constitution was drawn 
up in 1826. Since tlmn the chief 
event in the history of Bolivia has 
been the loss to Chile of the coast 
province of Antofagasta, with its 
valuable nitrate deposits (1870- 
81). The boundary dispute with 
Brazil as to the territory of Acr6 
was settled in Isovcmbcr 1008, 
wheij, in return for Upper Acr<i, 
Upper Purus, and Upper Jurua 
as far as 11° S., comprising labout 
74,000 sq. m., Bolivia acquired 
territory on the frontier of Matto 
(Tro^so and the river Madeira 
(1,220 sq. m.), together with a 
compensation ot £2,000,000 and 
commercial facilities. See M. Y. 
Ballivian and £. fdiaquez, Die- 
cionario Ocografico de la Me- 
puhlica de Bolivia (1890) ; P. 
Blnnco, Diccionario Gcografico 
de Bolivia (1001) ; Sir M. Conway, 
The Bolivian Andes (1901) : Mat- 
zenauer, Bolivia (1807); Payne 
and Wilson, Pioneering in Bo- 
livia (1905) ; Suarez, Notes on 
Bolivia (1902); and Marie Wright, 
Bolivia (1907). 

Bolkhov, tn., Orel gov., Russia, 
37 m. N. of Orel ; important tan- 
neries ; trade in agricultural pro- 
duce. Pop. 22,000. 


Bologna 

Boll, a measure of capacity for 
grain, etc., used in Scotland and 
the north of England, contain- 
ing in the former generally six 
imperial busiiels, but in the latter 
varying locally from the ‘ old boll * 
of six bushels to the ‘ now boll * of 
two bushels. For its local values, 
see Old Country and Fanning 
Words (]<]nglis]i Dialect Society, 
1880), p. 168. As a weight, a boll 
represents 140 lbs. avoiraupois. 
By an act which came into opera- 
tion on Jan. 1, 1870, these and all 
other local weights and measures 
were abolished, imperial weights 
and measures taking tlieir place. 
The A.S. = any round 

vessel, is our ‘bowl.* 

Bollandists. Sec Acta Sanc- 
torum. 

Bollene, tu., Vaucluse dep., 
France, 25 m. N. of Avignon ; 
with silk industries. Pop. 5,700. 

Bollington, oculcs. par. (1,201 
ac.) anil tti., 2 m. n.n.e. of 
Macclesfield, E. Cheshire, Eng- 
land; has cotton manufactures 
I and calico printing. Pop. 6,800. 

Bollullos par del Condado, 

I in., Spain, prov. of and 20 in. 
E.N.E. of lluelva. Pop. 8,000. 

Bologna, (i.) Province (area, 
1,448 sq. m.), Italy, lying between 
middle Apennines and lower Po. 
To B. of Via ASmilia, on which 
stands tint cap. Bologna, are the 
slopes and valleys of tho Apen- 
nines, and N. of it is the fertile, 
well-watered valley of the Po. Its 
chief manufactures and indus- 
tries aro those of the city. Wheat 
and maize are largely grown. Pop. 
645,000. (2.) Anc. JBononia, ca^ 
prov. Bologna, Italy, and an archi- 
ejjiscopal sec, at the foot of the 
Apennines, 135 m. B.E. of Milan. 
All tho railways of that part of 
Italy converge on Bologna, which 
stands on the ancient Via ^Emilia, 
and consequently in a strategical 
position necessitating fortiiica- 
t^ion (since 1860). The city has line 
broad streets, the older central 
ports containing many churches, 
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tower B, and pal at i al dwell ings. In 
tho centre is the aquavo of Victor 
Emmanuel, with communal palace 
and palaco of tho podesth, both 
dating from the J3th to the 16th 
century. In the Neptune Square 
are tho Italian Gothic church of 
San Petronio (1390-1059) and tho 
cathedral of St. Peter (founded 
910, and rebuilt 1005). The lean- 
ing to^erH— Torro Asinelli and 
Torre Garisenda — belong to the 
1 2th century. In tho E. of tho city 
arc the university (founded in 
1200, and attended by 1,7(K» 
students) and the Academy of 
Kino Art, containing works by 
Guido Reni, Domonkliino, Fran- 
cesco Albani, tho Carracci, and 
Gucrcino (founders of tho Bolo- 
gnese school). Outside the city 
stand the Certosa (1335) and the 
]Hlgrimage church ox the Madonna 
of St. Luke. The surrounding 
district is fertile. Trade and man- 
ufactures are both very active, 
the principal productions being 
hams, sausages, perfumery, soap, 
lace, artificial flowers, macaroni, 
liqueurs, preserved fruits, silks, 
cloth, hemp textures, glass, to- 
iiacco, and hats. Pop. 165,000. 
Bologna is tho birthplace of the 
painters already named, and of 
Kranoia, Galvani, and Rossini. 

Bologna, originally an Umbrian 
town (Fehina), was conquered by 
the Boii, and called Bononia. In 
189 B.C. it was made a Roman 
colony, and became the residence 
of the Roman emperors. In the 
middle ages the university was 
famous as a school of jurispru- 
dence, and as early as the 14th 
century women wore permitted to 
teach in its schools. T n 1506 Pope 
.liiliuB II. incorporated tho city in 
the Papal Estates, and in 1860 it 
became pai't of the modern king- 
dom of Italy. See Burton^ 
EtruBoan Bologim (1876), Hare’s 
CitieB of Italy (1884), and Edith 
Coulson-James’s Boloana (1909). 

Bologna, Giovanni or Gian 
(1524-1608), sculptor of the Ital- 


ian renaissance, called II Fiam- 
MINGO, from his birthplace in 
Flanders; went early (1551) to 
Florence to study the work of bis 
contemporary Michael Angelo, 
and worked there for three years 
under the goldsmith Vcccliietti. 
His statues aro characterized by 
classic simplicity and nobility of 
form; tho chief are the bronze 
Mercury, in the Bargello at Flor- 
ence ; the Rape of the Sabines, in 
tho Loggia dei Lanzi at Florence ; 
and the equestrian statue of Co- 
simo 1. (1594), grand-dukc of Flor- 
ence. Ho also designed the foun- 
tain of Neptune at Bologna, and 
the bi onze gates for the Pisa cathe- 
dral (1{>95). His colossal group of 
Savison Killinq the Philistines is 
at Hovingham Hall, Yorkshire. 
See C.t G. Perkins’s Historical 
Handbook of Italian Sculpiure 
(188^^), and Desjardins’s La Vie et 
CiEuvre de Jean Bologna (1884). 

Bologna Stone, known also 
as Bologna Phosphorus, At 
Monte Paterno, near Bologna, aro 
found certain concretions of ba- 
rytes which, after being boated in a 
crucible with cliarcoal, phosphor- 
esce upon exposure to light. •This 
mineral, ground to fine powder, 
mixed with gum, and heated, 
yields a paint which is employed 
on account of this property. Cel- 
estino (sulphate of strontium) 
gives similar results. 

Bologol, tn., Novgorod, Rus- 
sia; important railway junction 
between St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, and 200 m. n.w. of the 
latter. 

Bolometer ( ' ray-measure ’), an 
instmmont invented by Professor 
Langley of Washington for the 
detaileti measurement of radiant 
heat. Tho principle of its con- 
struction is the change of electri- 
cal resistance which is produced 
in metallic conductors by varia- 
tions of temperature. Thus, the 
exposure to heat of a platinum 
filament forming one of the arms 
of a Wheatstone bridge disturbs 
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the electrical balance ; a ctirront an appearance of blood on the 
is set TIP. and the ffalvanometer Host which had just been conse- 
needle is deflected. By this orated by a Bohemian priest, an 
means Langley discovered, from unbeliever in transiibstantiation. 
the summit of Mount Whitney in Pop. 3,300. ( 2 .) Lake, Italy, about 
1883, an invisible range of boat 55 m. K.w. of Rome, the centre of 
rays octupling the extent of the a volcanic district, but probably 
visible solar spectrum, and in- not itself an extinct crater, 1,000 
eluding nearly three-fourths of ft. above sea-level, 480 ft. deep, 
the energy that reached the earth about 10 m. long and 8 m. broad, 
from the sun. In his improved Its eels are mentioned in Dante's 
apparatus, erected at the iSmith- Furyatorio^ xxiv. 24. 
sonianAstrophysical Observatory Bolsover, par. and tn., 6 m. E. 
in 1892, all the movements are of Chesterfield, Derbyshire, Eng- 
automatic. The sun’s rays, col- land ; has coal mines and mag- 
Iccted by a large siderostat, are nesiaii limestone miarrios which 
transmitted through a rock-salt supplied the stone tor the Uouses 
prism, and the infra-red part of of Parliament. Pop. 7,000. 
the spectrum thus f orme<l is made Bolsward, tn., prov. Friesland, 

to travel by means of clockwork Netherlands, Ip m. by rail s.w. of 
in front of a bolcmetric strip one- Leeuwarden : has trade in cheese 
twentieth of a millimetre wide and butter. Pop. (comm.) 6,600. 
and one-thousandth of a milli- Bolt, any metal pin which 
metre thick. The ensuing elec- unites parts of stmotures or ma- 
trical effects record themselves chines. Temporary bolts are 
through the movements of a speck fixed to doors, windows, etc., and 
of light which is thrown from are operated by a key or the 
a mirror attached to the galvan- hand. Permanent bolts take va- 
omoier upon sensitized paper rious shapes, according to Lheir 
shifted at a steady rate. The use ; in shape they may be round, 
curves traced as the outcome of square, hook-and-eye, etc. Ac- 
tlie process are termed ‘bolo- cording to their use they may bo 
graphs;’ they show, by their foundation, rail, tyre, shackle, 
heights and hollows, the alter- and so forth. The commonest 
nations* of temperature due to form of bolt bas a head and a 
absorption. From the materials screw-thread towards the cud ; it 
furnished by them Langley has is fastened up with a loose nut. 
mapped about 750 lines below In shipbuilding, bolts which com- 
the red, mostly of telluric origin pletely penetrate a structure are 
{Annals vf the Smithsonian Oh- through bolts, and those which 
servntorjf, vol. i., 1990). His per- only partly do so are blunt bolts, 
fected bolometer records difler- Eye bolts have a hole in the pro- 
ences of temperature jiot exceed- iecting end ; a ring through tins 
ing one ten-mill ion tli of a degree hole turns the eye bolt into a 
centigrade. ring bolt. TI'Iuj Lewis bolt is an 

Bolor-taght mt. range of Cen- eye bolt with a barbed shank 
tral Asia, reaching altitudes of fixed into a socket on the deck. 
24,000 -26,000 ft. See Pamirs. Bolt Head, cape, S. Devon - 
Bolsena. (1.) Small tn.. prov. shire, England, at ty. side of 
Rome, Italy; stands on the n.e. mouth of riv. Balcombe. Here is 
shore of the Lake of Bolsena^ 9 a government wireless telegraphy 
m. S.W. of Orvieto ; has remains station. 

of the ancient VoUinii Novi, (See Bolton, or Boltoi7-le-Moors, 
Orvieto.) Here occurred the so- par., tn. (incoiiiorated 1838), pari. , 
called * miracle of Bolsena’ (1263), munic., and co. bor., Lancashire, 
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England, 11 m. N.w. of Manches- 
ter. It is one of tlio chief centres 
of the cotton industry, and is espe- 
cially noted for fine yarns. There 
are also manufactures of muslins 
and fine calicoes. Bolton has 
foundries, ircjn works, bleaching, 
paper, and saw mills, and chem- 
ical works. In the vicinity aro 
extensive coal fields. In 1337 the 
Flemings introduced the woollen 
trade ; this was stimulated by fur- 
ther immigrants in 15{i7, and by 
French Huguenots in 1(585. Ark- 
wright, long a resident in Bolton, 
and Crompton, a native of the 
town, invented the spinning-frame 
and the mule respectively. The 
chief buildings a.o the public li- 
brary, the town hall (1873), the 
technical school, and tho me- 
chanics’ institute. The water of 
the town is obtained from Ent- 
wisle Moor, 6 m. distant. Bolton 
is represented by two ai.P.’s. Pop. 
of pari. bor. 11)0,000. 

Bolton Abbey, ecclcs. par. and 
tnship. on tho wharfo, 0 m. E. of 
Skipton, W. Biding, Yorkshire, 
England (ac. 2,071). There was 
a priory for Augiistinian canons, 
founded at Eiiihsay about 1121, 
but it was moved here in 1151. 
It is now a picturesque ruin ; tlie 
nave serves as a parish church. 
The entrance hall of the Duke 
of Devonshire’s shooting - box, 
Bolton Hall, was tho gateway of 
the priory. Wordsworth’s Wh^ite 
Doe of RyUtom was founded on 
a tradition connected with the 
priory. Pop. 750. 

Boma, or M’Boma, formerly 
known as Emuomma or Lombt, 
cap. of the Belgian Congo, W. 
Africa, on the r. bk. of the Congo, 
about 45 m. from its mouth; 
harbour formed by Congo and I. 
of Nketo (1 m. wide ; depth from 
20 to 66 ft.). 

Bomarsund, ancient .Russian 
fortress on E. coast of Aland I.. 
Baltic Sea, at entrance to G. of 
Bothnia. On Aug. 16, 1854, after 
a six days’ siege, it was taken by 


the allied ficots of Britain and 
Franco. Russia, by the treaty of 
Paris, undertook not to rebuild it. 

Bomb, in geology. Borahs aro 
large, round, porous masses of 
igneous rock ejected by active 
volcanoes, and arc found mixed 
with other varieties of volcanic 
ash. The blocks are often pear- 
shaped or flattened, owing to 
their having been in rapid rota- 
tion while hot and viscous dur- 
ing their journey through the 
air. They are simply a large form 
of the lapilli of which the ash 
beds principally consist. Masses 
nine feet in diameter have been 
thrown a distance of several miles. 
AVhen such materials have, in 
course of time, been compacted 
into firm rock, they are known 
as volcanic agglomerate. Bombs 
are sometimes hollow, owing to 
tho expansion of tho steam in 
tho Inoltcn igneous rock, aided, 
no doubt, by centrifugal force. 
See J. I’hillip’s Vesuvius (186!)), 
and other works on volcanoes. 

Bomb. See Ammunition; Ex- 
plosives ; Dynamite. 

Bomba, Kino. See Ferdinand 
II., king of the Two Sicilies. 

Bombala, tn., New South 
AVales, co. Wellesley, 40 m. N.w. 
of Twofold Bay, 250 m.* s.w. of 
Sydney. Pop. of tii. 1,000 ; dist. 
4,500. 

Bombardier, originally an ar- 
tilleryman who was skilled in the 
use of lombards; but the term has 
come to be rfpplied to tho lowest 
grade in tho non-commissioned 
ranks of tho royal artillery, and 
is equivalent to that of corporal 
in other br*„.-ches of tho army. 
An acting bombardier corresponds 
to a lance-corporal in an in- 
fantry regiment. The establish- 
ment of bombardiers in a battery 
is four,^ five, or six in peace, and 
eleven in war. 

Bombardier Beetles {Bra chi- 
nus\ interesting insects which re- 
ceive their name from the re- 
markable habit of emitting a 
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discLarge from tho posterior end 
of tho body when alarmed. The 
discharge is like a tiny uuff of 
smoke, and is accompauiea by aii 
evil odour. The common Euro- 
pean form is B. crcidtans. All 
the bombardier beetles resemble 
the common garden carabids in 
general appearance, and are allied 
to them. 

Bombardment. The object of 
a bombardment may bo either to 
ilestroy military stores, arsenals, 
or dockyards, or to bring aboiit 
tho surrender of a place. It is 
more often a naval than a mili- 
tary operation. Its effect is too 
uncertain for it to bo relied upon 
for the latter purpose unless it is 
combined with a rigorous block- 
ade, or with tho operations of a 
I tigular siege. The bombardment 
of a fortress or defensive posi- 
tion prior to an assault •being 
delivered is absolutely essential 
to success. A place surrounded 
by suihciently advanced fortifica- 
tions is safe against bombard- 
ment. In the Franco- C^erman 
war the distance of the detached 
forts from tho cities or towns 
they surrounded was so small 
that on sixteen occasions a very 
slight • bombardment (generally 
from field guns merely) proved 
sufficient to bring about surren- 
der. History has shown that the 
effects of bombardment on the 
civil population is usually small 
—about one per cent, only being 
killed. The Brussels Conference 
(1874) drew up rules i Arts. 15-18) 
for the restriction of bombard- 
ment to fortified places and towns 
whicii actively opposed the enemy. 
See Belliqebents, Bights and 
Duties of. 

The most tenible bombardment 
of history was that of Port Arthur 
during the Russo-Japanese war. 
On Sept. 1, 1904, the Japanese 
began the reduction of the for- 
tress by engineering methods— 
i.e, by ‘sapping* and ‘ininiiig,* 
supported by a terrific artillery 
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fire. Some three hundred guns 
were trained against the place, 
and all the infantry assaults were 
preceded by bombardments. The 
Japanese used regular siege guns 
of from 5 to 6 in. calibre, naval 
guns (47 to 0 in.), ordinary fiehl 
ordnance, and, above all, 11 in. 
mortars weighing 8 tons apiece 
without the carriage. These mor- 
tars were originally designed for 
coast defence. They had a bore 
of 11 in.; tlicir shells, which 
weighed 600 lbs., were loaded 
with a high exi)loHive (invented 
by Dr. Shiinose), and burst on 
contact. Each shell cost £40, 
and the cost of each discharge 
w'^as about £^00. During heavy 
bombardments each gun was fired 
once every eight minutes, and the 
grand bombardments were kept 
up about four hours. The mortars 
had a maximum range of seven 
or eight miles, but none of them 
were more than three miles dis- 
tant from the town. Tlicy were 
fired at angles as great es GO'*, 
‘the huge shells hurtling high 
into the heavens, passing oyer 
two ranges of hills, and falling 
like thunderbolts out of the blue 
sky vertically upon tho devoted 
citv.* On the whole, the bom- 
bardments were conducted with 
care and humanity. The Time& 
correspondent, writing after the 
fall of the fortress, reported tliat 
practically no damage had been 
inflicted on the many large buihl- 
ing^ the attack being directed 
mainly to the defences, the store- 
houses, and the warships in the 
harbour. It is said that 11,000 
of the besieged were killed, but 
the number of casualties directly 
traceable to the bombardment 
is not known. See article by 
Richard Barry, ‘An American 
Correspondent in Port Arthur,* 
Fortnightly Beview^ March 1905, 
p. 459 et seq. 

Bombardon. See Saxhorn. 

Bombay, cap. of the presidency 
of the saiiio name, is an island in 
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tho Arabian Sea, situated close to 
the w. shore of India (with which 
it is connected by three cause- 
ways). The mails to and from 
the West for all India are em- 
barked at and disembarked from 
this port, which is called 'tho Gate 
of India.’ Three main lines of 
railway have terminal stations in 
Bombay ; by two of these the port 
is in direct communication with 
Calcutta, either through the Cen- 
tral Provinces or through Rajpu- 
tana ; the third line runs S.E., vid 
tho Nizam’s Dominions, to Ma- 
dras. Bombay is the second se i- 
poi*t of India; about one-fourth 
of all tlic commerce of the coun- 
try passes over its quays. Q^ho 
value of the imports and ex- 
ports (inerchandiso only) in 1909 
amounted to £i^, 000, 000. The 
commodious and picturesciuo har- 
bour is dotted with islands. Oppo- 
site the anchorage are tho fort, ami 
the docks and places of business. 
'I]he native town lies to the N. On 
Kolaba, tho narrow s. extremity, 
is the European garrison. A shal- 
low sheet of water on tho farther 
side of Kolaba, called Back Bay, 
is encircled on the W. by a hilly 
promontory (Malabar Hill), ter- 
raced with houses— the residential 
quarter. 

The climate is humid and ener- 
vating. Hindus and Mohamme- 
dans are the most numerous of 
the inhabitants, and include not 
only natives of India, but also Af- 
ghans, Arabs, Malays, and Afri- 
cans. There are also influential 
communities of Parsees, Jews, Eu- 
ropeans, and Americans. There 
are large cotton mills, tannories, 
dyeworks, and shops for metal- 
work. 

Bombay is the headquarters of 
the government of the presidency, 
over which a high court exercises 
supreme jurisdiction. Besides a 
university (over 1,100 students), 
there are the Government Elpbin- 
stone College, three art colleges, 
the Grant Medical College, two 


missionary colleges, a technical 
institute, and a law school. Nu- 
merous high schools and orphan- 
ages, initiated by the efforts of 
Christian bodies, have been ex- 
tended by tho native merchant 
princes; and several hospitals, 
including one for lepers, are main- 
tained by its citizens. In munici- 
pal enterpriso Bombay holds its 
own with the foremost cities of 
Europe. Since 1897 annual visi- 
tations of bubonic plague have 
devastated the city, i)\it an ex- 
tensive scheme of sanitary im- 
provement has l)een instituted. 

Bomiiay came into the posses- 
sion of the British crown in June 
RiCl, as part of the dowry of 
Catherine of Braganza, on her 
marriage with Charles IT. Pop. 
(1911) 972,892. See Forrest’s 
Oitieg of India (1903). 

Boiffbay Presidency is that 
portion of India wbicn lies be- 
tween Baluchistan and tiie Pun- 
jab in tho N. and Mysore in the 
K. Tho Ai'ahian Sea marks its w. 
boundary, and on the E. are the 
native status of Rajputana and 
tho Nizam’s Dominions. Its area 
is nearly 188,8(Xl sq. )n., of which 
about 123,000 are British ter- 
ritorj'. Pop. about 25,000,000. 
Two important mountain ranges 
run through tho presidency: the 
Sahyadri, or ■Western GhSlts, fol- 
low tho coast-line from the s. and 
converge on the Aravali Hills, 
which are spread over Gujarat; 
in the extreme K. the Hala 
iMoun tains form tho dividing lino 
))ctwcen Sindh and Baluchistan. 
The three principal rivers are 
the Indus (which traverses Sindh 
and enters the Arabian Sea in a 
wide delta), the Narbada, and 
the Tapti, both in Gujarat. The 
Manchar Lake, on tho Indus, has, 
under inundation, covered an atoa 
of 180 sq. m. The Rann of Kutch, 
an inland lake, becomes, when in 
floo^ an arm of the sea. Tho 
country generally is fertile. In 
Sindh, where there are stretches 
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of sandy desert, irriffation Has 
brought large tracts under cul- 
tivation. Forests are scattered 
along the mountain ranges, and 
cover extensive areas on the hanks 
of the Indus. During the fair 
weather traffic aloi.g the coast- 
line is brisk, but the only harbours 
are Karachi, Bombay, and Kar- 
war; and native craft cease to 
ply during the prevalence of the 
s.w. monsoon. The chief indus- 
tries are the manufacture of cot- 
ton and salt. The volume of 
trade in cotton, wheat, and oil- 
seeds, grown in the i)re8idency 
and gathered from the inland 
provinces for exprot to Kurope, 
is considerable; and the export 
to China of opium and coarser 
cotton cloths is also important. 
Three main lines of railway from 
Bombay tap the Nizam’s Domin- 
ions, the Central Provinces, and 
Kajputana; the cotton -ftrowing 
province of Kathiawar is being 
covered with a network of lines. 
A military lino from Karachi leads 
to the northern frontier, and this 
port is in railway communication 
with the Punjab and Kajputana. 
The x)ost office and telegraphs are 
controlled by the imperial gov- 
ernment both in British territory 
and in native states. 

T'he executive government is 
vested in a governor and two 
councillors. For administrative 
purposes the presidency proper 
is divided into nineteen districts. 
Local self-government is in its 
infancy, but municipalities have 
been established in the larger 
towns; and for legislative pur- 
poses the executive government 
is assisted by a council of Euro- 
peans and natives. 

Of the territories under native 
rule the most important is Ba- 
roda, which is practic'illy under 
the direct control of the imi)erial 
government. In all the native 
states the British government is 
represented by political officers. 
The chiefs have surrendered the 


right to manufacture opium, salt, 
and native intoxicating drinks 
{ahkari dues), and the jurisdic- 
tion over railway lands. They 
are responsible for the safety of 
mails in transit through their ter- 
ritories. I'he chiefs of Kolhapur, 
Kutch, and a few in Kathiawar, 
possess plenary powers. 

The inhabitants compnso nu- 
merous races, who profess divers 
creeds. The majority (75 ijer 
cent.) are Hindus*-a term used to 
comprehend pure Brahmanism, as 
well as the worship of Vishnu and 
Siva under various systems; a 
small but influential body are Par- 
sees; and the proselytizing faiths 
are represented by Buddhists, 
3VIohammerl4^ns (20 per cent.), and 
Christians. The languages prin- 
cipally spoken are Marathi (50 
per cent.), Ciijarati (20 jjer cent.), 
and Sindhi (15 per cent.). See 
Drew’s Bomhny and its Feuda- 
tor ies (1892). 

Bombav, Baroda, and Cen- 
tral India Railway. The first 
portion of this railway (Amroli to 
Surat ), 86} m. in length, was opened 
in 1 860. 1 1 was on the (then) stan- 
dard Indian gange of 5 ft. 6 in. 
At the end of 1905, the railway 
was purchased by the Indian gov- 
crument. At this date the system 
consisted of 465 m. of 5 ft. 6 in. 
gauge railway, 252 m. of which 
was double track; and 1,8161 m. 
of metro gauge, 391 m. of whicJi 
bad been converted from broad 
gauge. At this date the Bom- 
bay, Baroda, and Central India 
Ry. also worked for the govern- 
ment 141 ni. of 5 ft. 6 in. gauge 
railway, as well as 2221 m. of 5 ft. 
6 in. gauge, 271} m. of metre gauge, 
and 1313 m. of 2 ft. 6 in. gauge for 
various native states and private 
companies. The capital of the 
fompany when purchased by 
the Indian government was 
£11,007,098, of which £138,838 
had been advanced by the Indian 
Secretary of State. 

Since the Indian government 
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acquired the line, it has been 
worked for the government by 
a new Bombay, Baroda, and Cen- 
tral India Ry. Co. with a capital 
of .£2,000,000, increased in Oct. 
1908 by the issue of £1,000,000 

per cent, debenture stock. The 
government guarantees interest 
at the rate of 3 per cent, per 
annum, and the surplus profit is 
divided between the government 
and the railway company, the 
latter receiving one-tenth up to 
the sum necessary to pay an addi- 
tional h per cent, interest on the 
company’s capital, and one-fif- 
teenth of any further surplus. 
For the year 1909 the surplus pro- 
vided the additional i per cent, 
with £30. At Doc. £1, 1909, the 
total mileage (including worked 
linos) was— 5 ft. 6 in. gauge, 831*95 
m. ; metre gauge, 2,710*38 m. ; and 
2 ft. 6 in. gauge, 131*84 m. The 
working expenses in 1905 — the 
last year as a private line— were 
42*94 per cent, of the gross earn- 
ings; for 1909 they amounted to 
62*14 per cent. 

Bombay Duck, or Bumsi aloti, 
the name given to a fish called 
Harpodon nehereus, in tho dried 
or salted condition in which it is 
exported from Bombay and the 
coast of Malabar. It belongs to 
tho family Scopelidse, to which 
many deep-sea fish belong, and is 
itself probably a dcci)- water form 
coming periodically to the surface. 
The body is much elongated, with 
delicate scales and soft bones. 

Bombazine, a twilled or corded 
cldth, manufactured in Kngland 
as early as the reign of Elizabeth, 
and composed of silk and worsted. 
Norwich was tho chief seat of the 
manufacture from about 1816. It 
is also made in N. Italy. 

Bombetoka, Bay of, on n.w. 
coast of Madagascar, about lat. 
16“ 6». On it stands tho seaport 
of Mojanka. 

Bombinator, a genus of toads, 
including the common fire-toad 
(B. igneus) of Central Europe. It 
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is a small animal (length about 
li in.), with a dark protectively- 
coloured back and splashes of 
orange-red on the under side of 
the abdomen. When alarmed it 
adopts a remarkable attitude 
which serves to display this 
bright under surface. In the 
south and west of Europe an- 
other species (7?. pachypvs) oc- 
curs, in which the under surface 
is yellow instead of red. 

Bombyx. See Silk. 

Bommel, or Zalt-Bommel, tn., 
prov. Gclderland, Netherlands, on 
tho 1. bk. of the Waal, 10 m. N. 
by W. of *8 Hertogenbosch. Pop. 
of commune, 4,000. 

Bommeld, isl., Norway, off the 
w. coast between Stavanger and 
Bergen. 

Bommel waard, isl., Gclder- 
land prov., Netherlands, formed 
by tho Waal and the Meuse. 1 i 
contaiifs the town of Zalt-Bom- 
mel and numerous villages. 

Bomvanafand, native dist. in 
Tembuland, Cape of Good Hope, 
lying on tho E. coast between the 
Bashoe K. and Umtata R. 

Bon, Cape, or Has ADr).\T{, 
northernmost point of Africa, 
58 m. N.E. of Tunis. 

Bona (Fr. Bdne), fort, seapt. tn., 
prov. of Constantine, Algeria, in 
fertile plain 85 m. N.E. of Constan- 
tino, on Sebus R. ; it has a fine 
harbour. The exports include 
phosphates, iron, zinc, load, cop- 
per, cork-Avood, and briar roots. 
Bona was occujjied by the French 
in 18.32. To the S. are the ruins 
of Hippo Regius, the see of 
Augustine, who died here in 430. 
Pop. 42,000 (Europeans 30,000). 

Bona Dea (' the good goddess ’), 
a Roman divinity, sister, wife, or 
daughter of Faunus and named 
Fauna, Fatua, or Oma. Her wor- 
ship was exclusively confined to 
women, and she was reverenced 
as a chaste and prophetic deity. 
Her sanctuary was a grotto on the 
Avontine Hill. On May 1 of every 
year her festival was held in the 
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house of the consul or prsetor. 
Also, on the night of Dec. 3-4, a 
distinct rite was celebrated by 
women only in tho house of either 
the consul or praetor. 'J’his rite 
degenerated after Clodius’s sac- 
rilege in 62 B.C. See Cicero’s 
ad Atticum, i. 12; Warde 
Kowlers’s Roman Festivals; Tyr- 
rell’s Correspondence of Cicero 
(1879-1901); and Turscr’s ed. of 
Cicero’s Epist. ad Atticum (1903). 

Bona Fides (Lat. "good faith,’ 
as opposed to mala Jides, ‘bad 
faith’), a term used in civil law, 
chiefly in regard to sale and con- 
tract. If a person acquired pos- 
session of anything Iona fide {i.e. 
w'ithout notice of any defect in 
title) and ex junta causa (i.e. by 
one of the usual means of acquir- 
ing property, such as purchase), 
and retained it for three^years in 
the case of movables, and in tho 
case of land for ten years if tho 
parties were present, an<l twenty 
if they were not, he became by 
Koman law owner of the thing 
even against the real owner. The 
ownership of stolen goods, how- 
ever, could not be acquired in 
this way. Tn England hona fide 
possession is no defence to an 
action by the true owner, except 
in the case of negotiable instru- 
ments or goods bought in market 
overt, or where tho true owner is 
estopped by some act of his own 
from setting up his title, or in 
cases of prescription. To make a 
contract void on the ground of 
Tmla fides, it must amount to a 
fraud, unless tho parties stand in 
a fiduciary relation to each other. 

Bonai, the most southerly of 
the feudatory states of Chota 
Nagpur, Bengal, India; consists 
of a valley, surrounded by the 
Bonai Hills. Area, 1,349 sq. m. 

Bonaire, isl., W. Indies. iSee 
CURAqAO. 

Bonald, Louis Gabriel Am- 
BROIBE, ViCOMTE DE (1753-1840), 
French philosopher and states- 
man, born at Mouna (Aveyron). 


He retired with other royalist 
imigres to Heidelberg in 1791, and 
there wrote Thiorie du Pouvoir 
Politique et Religieux dans la 
SociHi CiviU (3 vols. 1796). At 
the Restoration he became a mem- 
ber of the Council of Public In- 
struction, minister of state (1822), 
and was ennobled (1823). His 
principal works were LigisiMion 
Primitive (1802) : Rechcrches Phi- 
losophiques (1818), Melanges lAtU- 
raires (1819). His Cfc’wvrcs were col- 
lected in 3 vols. by Migne (1859). 
See Damii'on, Phil, en France an 
XIX* Riecle (3rd ed. 1834); and 
Life in French by Ronald’s son 
Victor(1853). Another son, Louih 
Jacques MAiricis (1787-1870), be- 
came bishop of ]^uy (1823), arch- 
bishop of Lyons (1839), and a car- 
dinal (1841). 

Bonanza (Lat. bonus, through 
the Spanish), a miner’s term In 
the United States for tlie discov- 
ery of a rich vein of ore. The 
‘ Big Bonanza,’ one of ter. in the 
Comstock Lode, was struck in 
1876. By analogy the term ex- 
presses any stroke of good luck. 

Bonanza Creek, in the Yukon 
diet., ('anada, joins the Klondyke 
R 2 in. from Dawson. It has rich 
placer-gold deposits. 

Bon^artes, The. The sur- 
name Bonaparte or Buonaparte 
was borne by various Italian 
families during the middle ages, 
and it occurs in Corsica in the 
10th century. Their name was 
entered in the ‘Golden Book’ at 
Troviso as of noble rank. 

Bonaparte. Charles, or Carlo 
Buonaparte (1746-85), was a Cor- 
sican lawyer, and an adherent 
of the patriot Paoli. In 1767 he 
marriecf Maria Letitia Kamolini, 
a strong - minded and accom- 
plished patrician lady. On the 
failure (1768) of Paoli’s rebellion, 
Charles Bonaparte accepted tho 
French rule ; and in 1773 he was 
appointed royal counsellor and 
assessor of the town and province 
of Ajaccio. In 1793 Napoleon’s 
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mother went to Marseilles ; but 
on Napoleon becomini; first consul 
she removed to Paris. iShe was 
styled * Madame Mbre’ after his 
coronation in 1804. She accom- 
panied Napoleon to Elba, and 
after Waterloo sho resided with 
her step-brother. Cardinal Fcsch, 
at Rome, where she died in 1831. 
See M ido/me Mire, by Larry (1802). 
Amonff her children were 

(i.) Bonaparte, Joseph (1768- 
1844). Expelled from Corsica by 
the pai'tisans of Paoli, ho cmi- 
f^rafced to Marseilles; and later, 
when his illustrious brother rose 
into power, he was appointed 
commissary-general, and in 1707 
was sent as ambassador to the 
Pope. He negotiated the treaties 
of Ijun^ville (1801) and Amiens 
(1802). In 1806, much against his 
will, he accepted the throne of 
Naples; and in 1808 his brother 
made him king of Spain. He tried 
in vain to abdicate: but Welling- 
ton’s triumph at Vitoria in 1813 
at length put an end to his mock 
sovereignty. He was a mild and 
reasonable man, of a statesman- 
like mind, but a poor soldier. On 
the final fall of his brother he 
emigrated to the United States. 
He returned to Plurope in 1832, 
and died in Florence. See Du 
Casse’s Mhmires du Boi Joseph 
(1853-4). 

(a.) Bonaparte, Napoleon. See 
Napoleon i. 

(3.) Bonaparte, Lucikn (1775- 
18*10). In 1798 he was elected 
to the Council of the Five Hun- 
dred, where, as president, he ren- 
dered great service to Napoleon 
on the 18th Brumaire. He was 
subsequently minister of the in- 
terior, and in 1800 was sent as 
ambassador to Spain. Having 
married Madame Jouberthon 
against the wishes of his brother, 
he went into retirement in Italy, 
where he was created Prince of 
Oanino by the Pope. Napoleon’s 
displeasure obKged him in 1810 
to leave Rome, and he embarked 
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for the United States, but was 
captured by the British, who de- 
tained him until 1814. Becoming 
reconciled to his brother, he stood 
by him during the struggle of the 
Hundred Days ; and it was by, his 
advice that the emperor abdicated 
in favour of his son. "When Louis 
XVIII. ascended the throne, Lucien 
Bonaparte retired with his family 
to Italy, whore he died. »See 
Jung’s Lucien Bormparte et ses 
MSmoires (1882-3). 

Prince Lucien Bonaparte left 
five sons and two daughters. Tho 
eldest son, Charles Lucien Jules 
Laurent Bonaparte (1803-67), 
married his cousin Z^naide, the 
(laughter of Joseph Bonaparte, 
in 1822, and emigrated to the 
United States, where he became 
a distinguished naturalist. He' 
producefl his Americaii Ornithol- 
oqp, a valuablo work, in 1825- 
.33; loononrafia della Fauna 
Ttalica in 1832 - 41; Conn pectus 
Oenerum- Aviunh^ in 1850-65; be- 
sides 0 bhe r books. He succeeded to 
hisfathor’s title in 1840. Returning 
to Europe, he mingled for a time 
in politics on the republican side, 
but in 1849 settled quietly in Paris. 
One of his sons, Lucien, became 
1 1868) a cardinal in the Church of 
Home.-— Paul Marie Bonaparte 
(1808-27), second son, took part 
in the Greek war of liberation, 
fighting on Lord Cochrane’s ship. 
Louis Lucien Bonaparte (1813- 
91), the third son, became an emi- 
nent philologist, and an authority 
upon the Basque {La/itg’ue Basque, 
1862) and Celtic languages. The 
Catalogue of his works (1868-88) 
includes no fewer than 222 books 
witteu either by himself or under 
his supervision. He ultimately 
settled in England, and was 
awarded a pension of £250 from 
the British civil list. — PlERRE 
Napoleon Bonaparte (1816-81), 
tho fourth son and the black 
sheep of the family, spent tho 
early years of his erratic career in 
Italy, Belgium, and America. Re- 
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turninjor to France in 1848, his con- parte was Charles Louis Napo- 
duct caused great annoyance to leon. See Napoleon ill. 
his cousin, Napoleon ill. In 1870 ( 6 .) Bonaparte, Marie Pauline 

he shot dead Victor Noir, the jour- (1780-1825), also called Carlotta, 
nalist, with whom he was to fight was Napoleon’s favourite sister, 
a duel. Brought to trial, he was and, with her mother, shared his 
acquitted of murder, but was or- exile at Elba. She was married 
dered to pay £1,000 to the Noir first (1797) to General Leclerc, 
family. His remaining years were afterwards (1803) to Prince Bor- 
spent in England. ghcsc. Canova immortalized her 

(4.) Bonaparte, Marie Anne beauty as Venus Victrix. 

Elisa (1777-1820), married (1797) ( 7 .) Bonaparte, Caroline 
a captain in the French army, Marie Annonciata (1782-1839), 
named Felice Bacciochi. She married Murat, king of Naples, in 
was a clover \.oman, and when, 1809, and shared in all his vicissi- 
in 1805, Napoleon erected Lucca tudes. 

and Piombino into a principality, ( 8 .) Bonaparte, .Ierome (1784- 
he conferred upon her the gov- 1860), king of Westphalia, tlio 
ernment. She became Grand- youngest brother of Napoleon I., 
duchess of Tuscany in 1809. See was bom at ./^accio, and served 
Turquan’s Le^ Soiurs dc Napoleon as naval lieutenant in the Hayti 
(1896). expedition (1801). In 1806 he 

( 5 .) Bonaparte, Louis (1778- fought in the war agamst Prussia, 
1846), king of Holland, wrs in and in 1807 was made king of 
his brother’s Italian and Egyptian Westphalia. He took part in the 
campaigns. In 1802, in deference Russian expedition of 1812, com- 
to the wishes of Napoleon, he mar- manded a division at Waterloo, 
riod Hortense (1783-1837), daugh- and thereafter settled inFlortncc. 
ter of General Bcauharnais by his On his return to Franco in 1848 
wife Josephine, afterwards em- ho was appointed governor of the 
IjrcBS of the French. The union InvalidoH. and in 1850 was created 
was very unhappy, and the pair a marshal of France. His third 
.spent most of their man icd life son by his second wife was Napo- 
apart. Jn 1806 Louis was made LEON Joseph Charles Paul 
king of Holland; but declining Bonaparte, known as Prince 
to cany out Napoleon’s tyranni- Jerome Napoleon (1822-91), and 
cal policy, he retired in 1810 in nicknamed ‘Plon-Plon.* He was 
favour of his son, and Holland banished from France in 1845, on 
was annexed to ITrance in the account of his republican ten- 
same year. He waf the author dencics. In 1848 ho was elected 
of Jjocuments Hutoriques, f^c., to the National Assembly, and 
.'JUT U Oouvemeinent dc la Hoi- served with tlio army in the 
lande (1821); Jlistoire da Parle- Crimean war. He married, in 
vnent Anglais (1820) ; Riponse d 1850, Princess Clotilde, daughter 
Sir W. Scott (1829); and a cri- of Victor Emmanuel; and their 
tique upon Norvins’s Histoire de eldest son. Prince Victor Napo- 
Napohon After the final leon (1862), is now the head of the 

defeat of Napoleon, Hortense Bonaparte family. 

Bonaparte settled in Switzerland. See Napoleon ; Du Casse’s Mi- 
bhe was the authoress of La Reine memes et Correspondance du Rd 
Hortense en Italie. en France^ et Joseph (186^4) ; Bingham’s Mar- 
«n An<7?efcrre(]833), andof anum- riages of the Bonapartes (1881); 
Iwr of songs, including the popular Mimoi res Secrets de Imcitn Bona- 
Fartant pour la Svrie. The third pg-r/c(]819); Mimoires dc la Conr 
son of Louis and Hortense Bona- de Louis Napolion; Woutcr’s Les 
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Bonaparte^ depms 1815 (1841); 
Du Cassc’s Memoires dii Roi 
JMme (1861-6); and Martinet’s 
JirdTM NapoUon^ Roi de We&t- 
falie (1902). 

Bonar, Houatiits (1808-89), 
Scottisli divine and hymn-writer ; 
born and educated at Edinburgh; 
appointed minister of Kelso in 
1837. He seceded with the Free 
Church at the Disruption in 1843, 
and became minister of Ohalmcrs* 
Memorial Church, hldinburgh, in 
18(56. He was editor of various 
religious journals, and published 
numerous religious works, notably 
Hymns of Faith and Hope (1857- 
66 ; new ed. 1886), eighteen of 
which are in Scottish Hymr 
nnry. See Horatlus Bonar ^ D.D.: 
a Memorial (1889). 

Bonasa, the genus to which 
belongs the ruffed grouse {B. unir 
bellus) of N. America. It is pecu- 
liar in having the lower part of 
the legs as well as the toes devoid 
of feathers, and in possessing 
frilled raffles of black feathers 
on each side of the neck. Sec 
Guousb. 

Bonaventura, co. of Quebec, 
Canada, bordering on the Haio 
de Chaleurs and Now Bruns- 
wick. Pop. 25,000. 

Bonaventura, or Buonaven- 
TURA, St. (1221-74), scholastic 
theologian and mystic, surnamed 
‘the Seraphic Doctor,* was born 
at Bagnorea iu Tuscany. In 12.38 
he became a Franciscan friar. Ho 
received his doctor’s degree at 
Paris after a great controversy, 
and in 1257 became minister-gen- 
eral of the Franciscans. He ac- 
cepted the bishopric of Albano, 
and in 1273 was created a cardi- 
nal. He accompanied Gregory x. 
to the Council of Lyons, d\iring 
the session of which ho died (1274). 
Dante placed him among the 
saints in canto xii. of the Para- 
diso ; and in 1482 he was canonized 
by Sixtus rv. His principal works 
are the BreviloQuium. the Itiner- 
arium Mentis m Deum, De Re- 


ductione Artium ad Theologia/m, 
and the Bihlia Pauperum. His 
works were collected in 8 vols. 
folio (Romo, 1588-96) and 10 vols- 
quarto (1882-92). Works upon 
his life, character, and writings 
have been written by Hollenberg 
(1862), Vicenza (1874), Richard 
(1873), Borgognoni (1874), and De 
Ch^vanc6 (1899). 

Bona Vista, bay, cape, dist., 
and tn.. Northern Newfoundland. 
The numerous rocks and islands 
in the bay make its navigation 
both dangerous and intricate. The 
town, 75 m. N. by w. of St. John’s, 
is a port of entry. Pop. 3,6(M). 
I’he cape is in 48" 4(y N. lat. 

Bonchamps, Oiiarler Mel- 
OHIOR Arthur, Marquis pe 
(1760-93), Vondean general, born 
at Jouverteil in Anjou. Ho re- 
signed his captaincy in the army 
at the Revolution, and was ai)- 
pointed a leader by the Vendeans. 
He frequently defeated the re- 
publican troops, but was mortally 
wounded before Cholet in 1793. 
His last act was to ensure tho 
safety of S.OfK) republican pris- 
oners on whom the insurgents 
were about to wreak their ven- 
geance. See Life by Chauveau 
and DubbIoux (1817), and Blachet’a 
Bonchamp et VImurrection Fcn- 
dienne (1902). 

Bond, in English law, a docu- 
ment under ^ seal by which one 
person promises to pay another a 
specified sum. It is often em- 
ployed when it is sought to secure 
under penalty — in a money bond 
usually double the sum actually 
due— the performance of some- 
thing, either the payment of 
money or the doing of some act ; 
in such cases the promise is to 
become void on t)ie happening of 
tho particular event. At common 
law, on failure of the condition 
named in the bond, the full penal 
sum became payable ; but the law 
now only permits the obligee to 
receive tho amount of his actual 
loss. 
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Bond, a term used in bricklay- 
ing^ and masonry to indicate the 
arrangement of the bricks or the 
stones. See Bhigklaving. 

Bond, Afuikandsii. 8cc Afui- 

CANHEB. 

Bond, Sill EinvABji AutiusTas 
(1815-08), chief librarian of tho 
Britisli Museum, was born at Han- 
well, near London, and entered 
the British Museum as a pala'oj?- 
rapher in 1838, becoming keeper 
of the MSS. (1866) and chief li- 
brarian (1878). With Sir E. 
Maunde Thompson he founded 
tho PaleeograpUical Society (1873). 
He was created c.B. (1885) and 
K.c. B. (1898). He edited Speeches 
in the Trial, of Warren Hastmgs 
(4 vols. 1859-61), Chronica Ahha~ 
tia? dc Mclsa (Rolls Series, 1858), 
Statutes of the University of Ox- 
ford (1853), and a complete CMa- 
logue of the MS, Collections in the 
British Museum (1870-5). 

Bond, Sir Robert (1857), pre- 
mier and colonial secretary of 
Newfoundland, was born in New- 
foundland, and educated at 
(Queen’s College, Taunton, Eng- 
land. Having studied for the 
bar, ho was elected to tho New- 
foundland Assembly (1880), ap- 
pointed Speaker (1884), executive 
councillor and colonial secretary 
(1889-97), and premier (1900). He 
was a delegate to England relative 
to the French treaties question 
(1890), and was mainly instrumen- 
tal in carrying throng the Bond- 
Blaine convention (1890). He was 
also a delegate on the Ifcwfound- 
land fisheries question (1892), and 
chairman of the Ottawa confer- 
ence (1895). He was made a 
K.C.M.a, in 1901, and a P.c. in 
1902. 

Bond, William Cranch (1789- 
1859), American astronomer, born 
>n Portland, Maine; became di- 
rector of the observatory at Har- 
vard University in 1840. He dis- 
covered the eighth satellite of 
^turn (Sept. 19, 1848), invented 
the chronograph (1850), and was 
IV. 
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one of the first (1848) to photo- 
graph celestial bodies. 

Bonde (pi. hUnder), originally, 
in the Scandinavian north, a 
peasant freeholder (odal owner). 
The term is now, however, syn- 
onymous with peasant a.s ordi- 
narily understood. 

Bonded Warehouse, a warc- 
honso used for storing Vjonded 
goods—i.rt., goods subjoct to in- 
land revenue duty, but on which 
the duty has not been jiaid. Such 
goods are warehoused under gov- 
ernment supervision. When re- 
moved for sale within the country 
the duty is paid ; when removed 
for exportation no duty is paid. 
The system of bonding goods in 
a warehouse was authorized by 
an act passed in 1802. 

Bondeno, tn., pruv Ferrara, 
Italy, 11 m. by rail N.W. of 
Fcriara, on tho Panaro. Rico 
and hemp are grown in the neigh- 
bourhood. l*op. comm. 16,000. 

Bondi, Clemente (1742-1821), 
Italian X)Oct and ilesuit, born at 
Mezzano in Parma. After the 
suppression of his order ho de- 
voted himself to literature, and 
became (1797) librarian to the 
Arc l» duke Ferdinand at Briinn, 
and in 1815 professor of history 
and ilitcratnre at Vienna, where 
he died. His poems, including 
his most famous work, Giomata 
Villereccia^ as well as French 
translations of Virgil and Ovid, 
were published in 3 vols. (1808). 

Bonds. See American Rails. 

Bondu, a native Fulbe king- 
dom of W. Africa, in tho French 
colony of Senegal, between the 
middle Gambia and the Falcme: 
is well watered and fertile, and 
produces iron and gold, cotton, 
indigo, tobacco, and the usual W. 
African products. Pop. 500,000. 
It became French in 1858. 

Bonduku, tn.. West Africa, in 
tho French colony of the Ivory 
Coast, close to the w. boundary 
of Ashanti, and in about 8^ N. 
lai 
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Bondy, comm., Seine <lep., 
France, (i m. s.e. of St. Denis; 
lias chemical in Castries and 
breweries. 5,000. 

Bone, Algeria. See Bona. 

Bone is one of tlie hardest 
Btructnres of tlic animal body, and 
possesses also a certain degree 
of toughness and elasticity, t 
serves as tlu' framework or skel- 
eton of the body, supporting 
the Hoft«*r structures, forming the 
loints, and ]>rotecting the viscera, 
it is composed of eaitliy and 
animal matter in the proportion 
(»f 07 irer cent, of tire former 
and 33 per cent, of lire latter. l)f 
the earthy imitt'ir 5(1 per cent, is 
calcium phosphi»te. the rest be- 
ing caloinm earbonat(\ calcium 
huoride, and magnesium phos- 
phate. Rickets, moJlities ossium, 
and caries are asbociated with 
deficiency of the earthv matters. 
The organic substance is chief! v 
collagen -a substance which is 
converted into gelatin by boiling. 
A section of hone is seen to he 
composed of two kinds of tissue- 
one external, hard like ivory, a 
compact and dense tissue ; the 
other internal, a spongy or can- 
cellous tissue lescmhling a lat- 
tice-work. The sliaft of a long 
hone consists of compact bone sur- 
rounding a central canal ot ‘me- 
dullary cavity,’ HO called from its 
containing the medulla or marrow. 
Bones arc enclosed in a fibrous 
membrane, the ‘periosteum.^ by 
means of which many of the blood- 
vessel s reach the liard tissue. 
AVhen the ptriostcuin is stripped 
from the surface of a living hone, 
the small bleeding points which 
are seen mark the entrance of the 
periosteal vessels; the long bones 
are supplied also by a nutrient 
artery which enters at the ‘nutri- 
ent foramen’ in the shaft, reaches 
the medullary cavity, and In eaks 
np into branches, from wiiich 
small vessels are distributed to 
the interior of the bone for the 
supply of the marrow. Veins 


emerge from the long hones in 
various places. Examined with 
a lens of low power, a section of 
bone is seen to be divided into a 
number of circular areas, each of 
which consists of a central hole 
surrounded by a number of con- 
centric lings. These areas ajii 
called Haversian systems. The 
central hole is a Haversian 
canal. Tlie average diameter 
of the Haversian canals is one 
five-hundredth of an inch; they 
contain blood-vessels, and the 
minute canal iculi and lacunie 
convey the lymph which is ex- 
uded from the blood-vessels to 
the substance of the hone which 
they traverse. The lacunae are 
occupied by branched colls, called 
bone cells or hone corpuscles, 
each of which is a little mass of 
proJopla.sm, and serves for the 
nufiition of the bone immedi- 
ately surrounding it. One la- 
cunar corpuHchi communicates 
with another, with its surround- 
ing nrea. and w'ith the lilood- 
vespcls of the canals, by means 
of the minute streams of nutri- 
ent lymph which occupy the 
canaliculi. 

Rone grows in girth by the 
deposition of lavcrt imder the 
periosteum, like successive rings 
under the bark of a growing tree. 
Duhamel placed silver rings round 
the bones of youn^ pigeons, and 
when these were killed the rings 
were found completely covered 
in by bone ; in the animals killed 
last they wore found in the central 
cavity. John Hunter fed pigs 
alternately on ordinary food and 
on food dyed ]>y the rod pigment 
madder. The rings of bone de- 
posited during the madder period 
were red, and easily distinguished 
from tho others. 

Diseases of bone may be classi- 
fied as follows : Bacterial diseases 

pyogenic, tuberculous, syphi- 
litic. Parasitic diseases — actino- 
mycosis, mycetoma, hydatid cysts. 
Trophic diseflwes— rickets, scurvy- 
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rickotH, osteomalacia, osteitis de* 
formana, leontiaaia osaea, fragi- 
litas osaium. Tumours and cysts. 

Pyogenic disease of bone results 
from infection with pus-forming 
organiama, and occurs chiefly be- 
fore the growth of the skeleton 
is completed. The staphylococcus 
aureus is the cause of various 
forms of osteomyelitis and peri- 
ostitis, of chronic abscess of bone, 
and of necrosis, with or witiioiit 
suppuration. Other organisms 
causing bone disease are pneumo- 
coccus and the typhoid bacillus. 
Pyogenic diseases of bone also 
arise from direct inf ectiori through 
a wound or other breach of sur- 
face, as in amputations, in com- 
pound fractures, and in diseases 
of adjacent soft parts. Tuber- 
culous disease of lionc occurs very 
frequently as the result of the 
infection of the marrow and^jcri- 
osteum by tubercle bacilli, which 
have been conveyed to those tis- 
sues through the arteries. Syphi - 
litic disease of bone is caused 
through infection by the syphi- 
litic virus as a consequence of the 
general disease. 

Bones are frequently tlio scat 
of tumours, both primary and 
sccondai;y. Examples of primary 
tumours are osteoma, chondroma, 
sarcoma, and fibroma; and of 
secondary tumours, carcinoma. 
For the morphology of bones, see 

Skeleton. 

, Bone, Henky (175§-1834), Eng- 
lish painter, was born at Truro. 
He went to London in 1778, 
and was employed in dnanielliiig 
watches and fans, and in enamel 
painting. His chief works are a 
series^ of historical portraits of 
the time of Elizabeth, Bacchus 
uTid Ariadne^ and the Cavaliers 
Bistinyuished in the Ciril Wa/r. 
He was appointed enamel painter 
to the king in 1801, and a R.A. 
in 1811. See Sandb^s Hist, of 
the Royal Academy (1862). 

Bone, Mpirheai), Scottish 
etcher, born in Glasgow (1876), 


iiicmbor of New English Art Club 
and the Society of Twelve. His 
works are as highly prized as 
those of any living etcher. He 
is especially successful with city 
scenes and weather impressions. 

Bone Ash, or Bone Earth, 
the residue obtained by calcining 
bones in the presence of air until 
they ai'o white*, consists chiefly of 
calcium phosj)hatc, together with 
some carbons to. It is used in the 
manufacture of cupels for assay- 
ing, in tho preparation of phos- 
phoric acid and i)lioHphorus, and 
is tho basis of several artifleial 
fertilizers. 

Bone-beds, beds of rock con- 
taining fossil b^nes of animals in 
great abiiiidiincc -e.y, the Ludlow 
bone-bed, near tho top of tho Si- 
lurian system in Shropshire and 
Herefordshire, where tho bones, 
scales, teeth, and plates are prin- 
cipally those of fishes. Another 
occtirs at Aust, in Gloucester- 
shire, and is in places from two 
to three foot th ick. lilany betis of 
th# Jurassic are so full of bones 
of reptiles, with coprolites and 
other phosphatio materials, as to 
bo used for the manufacture of 
manures. Many bone-beds exist 
in western N. America, and yield 
remarkable fossils belonging to 
extinct races; the ‘big bone 
lick* of Kentucky is another cele- 
brated example. In caves a red 
earth is often found containing 
many bones of animals which 
lived there, or had been dragged 
thither by beasts of prey ; this is 
generally known as bone earth. 
See Phosphates ; Coprolites ; 
Hutchinson’s Extinct Monsters 
(1892), and Creatures of Other Days 
(1894) ; Boyd Dawkins’s Cave 
Hunting (1874). 

Bone-black, or Animal Char- 
coal, is obtained by heating 
bones, from which the fat has 
been removed by a solvent or by 
boiling, in retorts from which air 
is excluded. I’he bone-black con- 
tains phosphate and carbonate of 
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lime, with about 10 per cent, of 
carbon, in a state of very fine 
division. Its princii'al use is in 
sugar-rcfinln<?, a solution of raw 
sugar filtered through it being 
completely decoloui ized. 

Bone Manure. It is chiefly 
for the phosphates which they 
contain that nones are valuable 
as manure ; but they contain also 
about 4 per cent, of nitrogen, when 
employed in the raw state. Ac- 
cording to the degree of fineness 
to which the bones are groumi 
or crushed, they arc spoken of 
as half -inch bones, <iuarter-inch 
bones, and bone meal. The more 
finely divided forms are quicker 
in action and ^ss lasting in 
effects. The half- inch bone is 
said to rctpiire about seven years 
for complete disintegration in the 
soil. Raw })Oiie contains from 43 
to 49 per cent, of phosphate of 
lime. Bone is usually applied to 
pastures at the rate of about half 
a ton per acre. By a process of 
fermentation, effected by mixing 
them with clay and urine, bones 
are rcndorc<l more immediately 
valuable as manure, through the 
partial conversion of insoluble 
into soluble phosphate. Jioiled 
and steamed bones arc those from 
which the gelatin, and conse- 
quently much of the nitrogen, 
has been extracted by heat. They 
arc much more quickly decom- 
posed in the loil than is the 
case with raw bones. So-called 
dissolved bones, or bone super- 
phosphate, is the form of bone 
manure in which the phosphate 
has been converted into soluble 
superphosphate by treatment with 
sulphuric acid. To make bone 
Buiiorphosphate, place a ton of 
ground bones in a wooden tank, 
add about fifty gallons of water, 
and then add about an equal 
volume of oil of vitriol mixed 
with its own bulk of water. In 
a few days add enough ashes or 
peat to absorb any excess of fluid. 
This may be applied at the rate 


of a))out a quarter of a ton per 
acre. Bone ash (the residue loft 
from burnt bones) is largely used 
as a i)hosphatic manure, and con- 
tains about 75 per cent, of phos- 
phate. It is chiefly imported 
from S. America, and is em- 
ploycjl in the preparation of bone 
ash superphosphate. The phos- 
phates are essential to nearly 
every plant’s growth, but their 
effects are most noticeable in 
the case of turnips and allied 
species. 

Bone Oil,* Animal Oil, Dip- 
pel’h Oil, or Oil ok Hauts- 
llOliN, distilled from the retorts 
in tho preparation of bone-black, 
is a dark brown, evil-smelling 
liquid containing ammonia, sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, and a num- 
l>er of organic bases, particularly 
the clo^^od - chain compounds, 
pyrrol, pyridine, and their de- 
rivatives. 

Boner, Charles (1815-70), 
English poet and traveller, born 
at Bath ; Jived on the Continent 
from 1810, and was, after 1865, 
correspomlont at Vienna and 
other places of the Df/ih/ N’cics ; 
died at Munich. He ]}iib1iHhed 
Chamois Hunting in the Moun- 
tains of Jinvaria and the Ty- 
rol (1853; new ed. 1860); Verses 
(1858); Forest Creatures (1861) 
— Le. the game of Cormany; 
Transylvania: Us Products and 
its People (1865). He also trans- 
lated several of Hans Andersen’s 
fairy tales— A Danish Story-hook 
(1846), Nightingale (1846), The 
Shoes of ’ Fortune (1883). See 
Memoir and Letters of Charles 
Doner (2 vols, 1871), and Memo- 
rials (2 vols. 1875). 

BoneP,ULRiCH, writer of fables, 
a native of Bern, flourished in 
the second quarter of the 14th 
century. He compiled tho oldest 
book of fables in German, his 
Edelstein^ to serve as a ‘talisman’ 
against the evils and errors of 
the world. There are a hundred 
fables, taken from the Latin col- 
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lections of Avianus and the Ano7i~ 
ymuf Neveleti; they are told in 
simple languaprc, not without 
{Trace, and eacli has its moral, 
often far-fetched, and in some 
cases even incongruous. There 
is a critical edition by Pfcilfcr 
(1844), and some modernized selec- 
tions have been prepared by Ober- 
breyer (1880) and I’annier (1895). 

Bo*ness. Sec Bojikowstouk- 
NESS. 

Bonfire (‘bone -fire,’ ‘fire of 
bones’), probsbly oiigiiiating in 
the funeral pyre. Bonfires were 
lighted ill early times to avert 
plagues or evil spirits, and be- 
came connected with ceremonial 
observances [vf. tlie lighting of 
fires on Midsuinincr Eve). The 
burning of effigies in such fires 
may be a relic of jjropitiatory 
sacrifices. Firmly rooted im the 
pagan mind, they were adopted 
and consecrated by the church: 
thus, in the Catholic Church the 
new fire is blessed at Easter, and 
in the Orthodox Greek Church 
lighted tapers are carried at that 
festival. Modern bonfires are 
lighted on occasions of public 
rejoicing, as at the jubilee, the 
King’s accession, etc. The sig- 
nalling ny bonfires at the time 
of the Spanish Armada, and the 
bonfires still lighted on Guy 
Fawkes Day (November 5), de- 
serve mention. See Bkacon ; 
Beltane. 

^Botiga, til., Abys^nia, cap. of 
Kaffa, 4()0 m. w.h.w. of Harar; 
trades chiefly with the Galla 
countries. 

Bongar, a name sometimes 
applied to certain poisonous 
snakes of the genus Bungarus, 
one of which is the deadly crait 
ox krmt of India. The snakes of 
this genus are closely allied to 
the cobra. The krait {B. can- 
didus) is dark brown or bluish 
black above, with bands or spots 
of whito or yellow, and uniform 
white below. The length does 
not exceed 4 ft. It is very com- 


mon in liengal and S. India, and 
is said to cause more deaths than 
any other Indian snake. 

Bongardia, a genus of the bar- 
berry family. One siiocies only 
is known, B. Jiauwolni, a small, 
stcmlcBS plant, found in C recce, 
Syria, Persia, and Afghanistan, 
with a tuberous uii.lorground 
root -stock. Tlie Persians roast 
or boil the tubers for food ; the 
leaves are eaten like sorrel. 

Bon Gaultier Ballads, paro- 
dies of modern poetry written liy 
Professor W. K. Aytoim and Sir 
Theodore Martin (1840^). They 
were reprinted from Blackwood' a 
Magazine^ and went through 
thirteen editidhs lietweon lSi5 
and 1857. The pseudonym *Bon 
Gaultier’ was that adopted by 
Martin when he wrote in Frasei^s 
Magazine and TaWs Edinburgh 
Magazine, * 

Bonghl, RuQOEiiO (1826 - 95), 
Italian scholar, ijolitical writer, 
and statesman, was born at 
Naples, and took an active part 
in the political events of 1847-9. 
Between the years 1859-77 he 
held various chairs of philosophy, 
classics, and ancient histoiy at 
Pavia, Turin, Florence, Milan, 
and Romo. In 18()0 he entered 
Parliament, and was minister of 
education from 1874-6, There- 
after he devoted himself to litera- 
ture. His numerous works include 
Storia di Roma (1884-6), Storia 
delV Europa durante la Rivolu^ 
zione Francne (1890-4), various 
biograpliios {Vita d% 1890; 

Amaldo da Brescia^ 1884), trans- 
lations of Plato, Aristotle, etc., 
and essays on contemporary pol- 
itics. Ho was a regular contribu- 
tor to the Nunva Antologia. 

Bongo, a negro race in the 
Sudan, between the head-waters 
of the Balir el Ghazal and the 
Ubangi. They are of middle 
stature, strongly made, and have 
a reddish-brown skin. They ex- 
hibit some skill in the working 
of iron. 




The Horse Fair {central portion), 'By Rosa Bonhcur. 
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Bonham, co. scat ot Fannin 
CO., Texas, U.S.A., 75 m. n.n.h. 
of Dallas. Has cotton-seed oil 
and flour mills and machine 
shops. Pop. 5,000. 

Bonheur, H0!3ALie or Rosa 
(1822-99), French painter of ani- 
mals, was born at Bordeaux, but 
early moved (1830) to Paris. Her 
habit was to study animals not 
only in thoir anatomy, but also 
in their passions. With this 
object she frequented markets 
and slaughter-houses. She was 
eighteen when her first picture 
was exhibited at the Salon, and 
in 1848 she painted her famous 
At^elage Nivemais^ now in the 
Luxembourg. After the exhibi- 
tion of 1855 she rarely exhibited. 
The Hortte Fair was painted in 
1853; the original is in the New 
York Museum, and a replica in 
the London National ( hi llcr 3 ». In 
1855 the cross of the Legion of 
Honour was conferred on her’ by 
the Kmperor Napoleon in. She 

ainted in Spain and Scotland, 

ut her usual residence was near 
Fontainebleau. Many of her pic- 
tures are in England, four Ireing 
in the Wallace Collection, Scolier 
/&mimsccnce«, ed. by Theodore 
Stanton«(1910), and Rogor-Milfes’s 
i2osa Bonheur (1900). 

Bonhill, par. and tn., Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland, on the Leven, 
adjoinin g Alexandria. Has calico 
printing and bleaching. Smollett 
was a native. Pop.. par. 15,000; 
tn. 3,500. 

Bo III. (i.) Gulp of, in the 
Dutch E. Indies, separdtes the two 
southern peninsulas of Celebes. 
(2.) Native state, situated on T5. 
side of the s.w. peninsula of 
Celebes (w. of Gulf of Boni); 
yields cassia, rice, and sago. The 
people are Buginesc, and are skil- 
ful workers in gold and iron. The 
capital is Boni, on the coast. Pop. 
of state, 200,000. 

Boniface, the name cf niTio 
popes. Boniface i., bishop of 
Rome (418-422), was a contem- 


porary of Sfc. Augustine, who dedi- 
cated to him his Quatuor Libri 
contra Duns Epistolas PelagUm- 
orum.~ Bontface tti. was con- 
secrated Pope in Februaiy (»07, 
and died in October of the same 
year. Ho obtained from tho Em- 
peror Phocas recognition of tho 
hcadshii) of tho church at Rome. — 
Boniface v. (fJ 19-4525) enacted a 
decree by which churches became 
places of refuge for criminals. He 
did mucli for tho Christianizing 
of England, and four of his letters 
relative thereto are reproduced in 
Bede’s EcvJrs. BonifacE 

viri.. Bkneptct Cajetan (1294- 
1,303), born at Anagni, wa.s a man 
of great ability^ He strongly up- 
held the temporal as well as the 
spiritual power of Rome, and 
was involved in disputes with the 
Colonnas and Philip the Fair of 
France, whom he excommunicated. 
He was proceeding to interdict 
the whole of France when he was 
made prisoner at Anagni, and al- 
though released almost immedi- 
ately by tho populace, tho shock 
proved fatal. J5o::tfacb ix., 
PiETiio Tomaceli.t (1,389-1404). 
quarrelled with Richard Ti. of 
England regarding the collation 
of boneficcB. During his reign 
Clement vii. asserted his right to 
tho Popedom, and held his court 
at Avignon. 

Boniface, St. (680-75.5), the 
monastic name of Winfried, arch- 
bishop, and the great ‘Apostle of 
Germany,’ a native of Crediton, 
Devonshire. Trained in Bene- 
dictine monasteries at Exeter and 
later at Nursling, he was ordained 
priest. In 718 he went to Romo, 
where he was commissioned by 
Gregory ri. to tho heathen na- 
tions of Germany, and laboured 
as missionary for thirty years. 
He was consecrated to the bish- 
opric in 723, and founded four 
cathedrals — Erfurt, Buraburg 
(near Fritzlar), Eichstatt, and 
Wurzburg— ami estaljlished epis- 
copal sees at Freising, Passau, 
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and Begensburf;. Gregory iii. 
appointed Boniface archbishop 
and primate of all Germany ; he 
was chosen archbishop of Mainz 
in 746, but resigned the see in 
764, in order to devote himself 
more fully to the evangelization 
of the heathen. During an open- 
air confirmation service in Fries- 
land in 766 , Boniface and his 
converts were massacred by the 
populace. Hi s remains were finally 
buried at Fulda, where he had 
founded the celebrated monas- 
tery. There is a Life of Boniface 
by Willibald {in Moniuiienta 
manice Scriptorum^ vol. ii. 1829), 
and his Letters have been edited 
by Giles (1844) and JalT 6 (1866). 
See also Mabillofl’s Life of him 
(1708) ; Dunham’s Hist of the 6 Vr- 
mavtc Empire, vol. ii. (1836) ; and 
G. IVIerivale’s Conversion of the 
West (1878). 

Bonifacio, (i.) Sthatt op, 
narrow, rocky passage, difficult 
of navigation. 7 m. wide, iietween 
Corsica and Sardinia. ( 2 .) Town, s. 
coast, Corsica, 10 m. S.8. w. of Porto 
Vecchio. It has a coasting trade 
and coral fisheries. Pop. 3,800. 

Bonington, RicHAitn Parke.s 
(1801-28), an English artist >vhose 
youth w %8 spent in Paris, was a 
romantic painter in the days of 
classical influences, a friend of 
Delacroix, and deeply influenced 
by his great contemporary Con- 
stable. His landscapes (especially 
in water colour) and his histori- 
cal paintings are famous for their 
brilliancy of colouring. Boning- 
ton also drew sketches for lithog- 
raphy, and sometimes drew on the 
stone. The National Gallery, 
London, has one painting; the 
South Kensington Museum, two 
landscapes in oil and seven draw- 
ings ; the Wallaee Collection ha.s 
thirty-four oils and water colours 
•—a very representative series of 
his historical and landscape work. 
See Miither’s History of Modern 
Painting (1895--0), and Chrsneau's 
Eng. School of Painting (1884). 


Bonin Islands, Japanese vol- 
canic group, Magellan Archi- 
pelago, N. Pacific, about 24° N. 
and 142° E., divided into four 
clusters — viz. Coffin Is., Becchey 
la. (principal. Peel I., with Port 
Lloyd, which has a good anchor- 
age), Kater I. and adjacent rocks ; 
and Parry Is. The European and 
J’olynesian half-breeds, and the 
Japanese colonists who inhabit 
the group, catch turtle and sharks 
(for their fins and oil). The Japan- 
ese used these islands as a penal 
settlement from 1593 to 1725, and 
in 1876 took definite possession 
of them. 

Bonito (Tliynnvs pelamys), a 
fish allied to the Mediterranean 
tunny, found abundantly in tem- 
perate and tropical seas. Like 
its ally the mackerel, it is an 
active, predaceous animal, .its 
chieS food being flying-fish. 

Bonlvard, FRAN 901 H de (1493- 
1.670), the original of Lord Byron’s 
Prisoner of Ohdlon, was born at 
Scyssel of an 0 |Ticient Savoyanl 
famib", and in 1610 succeeded his 
uncle as prior of the Cluniac 
monastery at Geneva. Owing 
to his liostilitv to the Duke of 
Savoy, he was seized in 16.30, and 
spent six years in the castle of 
Chillon, during four of which he 
was underground. Released by 
the Bernese in 15.36, when they 
wrested Vaud from Savoy, he re- 
turned to Genova, and became a 
Protestaiit. ^ In 1542 the city 
commissioned him to compile its 
liistory, a task which he completed 
in 1560. But Calvin found l»oth 
style and matter wanting, so that 
the Chroniqu'S de Cenkve wore 
never printed till 18.31 (best ed. 
1867, hy Hevilliod). The work is 
uncritical, diffuse, and partial. 

Bonjem, small oasis, hinter- 
land of Tripoli, N. Africa, on 
direct track between that town 
and Sokna, 210 m. s.e. of Tripoli. 
Contains Roman buildings in ex- 
cellent repair. Visited by Edward 
Dobson (1901). 
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Bonn, tn., prov. Rliinelaml, 
PniBsia; has a cliarmintj situa- 
tion on tlie 1. bk. of the Rhine, 

*J I m. S.S.E. of Cologno by rail. It 
is the seat of a university, with 
^1,000 students. Tlic most con- 
spicuous building is the minster, 
an example of late Romanesque 
architecture, completely restored 
since 1875. Other noteworthy 
structures and institutions are 
the university (1818) ; the provin- 
cial (Rhenish) museum, built 1889- 
98 ; the museum of the Academy 
of Arts ; the municipal museum ; 
tlie castle of PopiJclsdorf, which 
contains the natural history col- 
lections of the university ; Beet- 
hoven’s house, since 1889 a 
museum; the house of Arndt: 
end the bridge across the Rliiue, 
1,417 ft. long, built in ISlii-S. 
Behind the town rises the hill 
Kreuzberg (410 ft.), crowned by a 
famous pilgrimage churcli. Bonn 
has an agricultural high school 
and a botanic garden. It is an 
episcopal see of the Old Catholics. 
Bonn is the Gastra Bonaensia of 
'facitus, one of the chief Roman 
camps on the Rhino. It was al- 
most destroyed hy the Elector 
Frederick iii. of Bj andciibuig in 
1G89, and was besieged by Mail- 
borough in the war of the Span- 
ish Succession. Its fort ideations 
were demolished in 1717. Pop. 
85,000. 

Bonnat, IjEON Joseph Floren- 
TIN (b. 1833), a celelp-ated French 
painter. He began to exhibit in 
the Salon in 1857, and liis genius 
declared itself in the 'FiLprims at 
the Foot of the StaPue of St, Peter 
(1804). His Assumption (1809) is 
at Bayonne, his St, Vincent de 
Pwul takinp the Place of a Galley 
Slave (1860) in St. Nicholas des 
Champs, his Christ on the Cross 
(1874) in the Palais de Justice, 
Paris, and his Martyrdom of St. 
Denis in the Pantheon. But his 
fame rests chiefly on h’S por- 
traits, remarkable for energy and 
keen insight. Among his subjects 
IV. 
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have been Victor Hugo, Thiers 
(Louvre), Puvis de Ohavannes, 
Pasteur, Dumas, Renan, Ferry, 
Gr^vy, and Cardinal Lavigerio 
(Luxembourg). Sc© Van Dyke’s 
Modern French Masters U896); 
Brownell's French Art (1902). 

Bonner, Edmund (?1500-0'.)), 
bishop) of London, who, through 
tho patronage of Cardinal Wol- 
scy, came to be of great service 
to Henry Viii. in his contro- 
versy with the Pope (1532-4), In 
15.39 ho was elected bishop of 
London. Under Henry he main- 
tained the princii)lo of royal su- 
premacy; but under Edward vr. 
he resisted the claim of the Privy 
Council to uncontrolled authority 
in churcli aiid state, and was con- 
fined in tho Marshalsea prison 
from 1540 to 1553. On the ac- 
cession of Queen Mary he was 
restored to his bishopric. Refus- 
ing to take tho oath of supremacy 
(1550) to Elizabeth, ho was again 
sent to the Marshalsea, where 
he died. See Burnet’s Heforma- 
, twn (1079-1715). 

Bonnet, (i.) A headdress for 
men and boys, usually soft, and 
distinguished from tlio hat by the 
absence of brim. The bonnet has 
been retained in Scotland in three 
forms— the ‘braid* or Lowland 
bonnet, made of milled woollen, 
without scam or lining ; tlie 
glengarry, or Highland bonnet, 
which rises to a point in front 
(till recently the undress cap of 
the army and volunteers); and 
the Balmoral, flat, and resembling 
tho Lowland lionnct. Local mag- 
nates of Scotland who wore the 
‘braid bonnet’ were dubbed ‘bon- 
net lairds.’ ( 2 .) A headdress of 
women worn out of doors, dis- 
tinguished from a hat mainly by 
the want of a brim, and by its 
covering no part of tko forehead. 
The earliest head gear of the 
women of Britain was a felt or 
woollen cap called hiet^ worn by 
the higher class of Anglo-Saxons. 
This was supciseded by a hood or 
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veil, which lasted till the reign of 
Edward III., when liats first be- 
came general; but with the ac- 
cession of Richard ii. they were 
discarded in favour of coloured 
hoods. Velvet headdresses were 
usual in the jeign of Henry viii.; 
French caps were fashionable in 
the reign of Elizabeth, who intro- 
duced the ermine bonnet, which 
was ‘ forbidden to all but gentle- 
women born.’ Since that time 
changes in the style of hats and 
))onncts have been innumerable. 
See article * Headdress ’ in Fair- 
liolt’s Costume in Entjland (1885). 

Bonnet, Cjiaulkspk (1720-93), 
naturalist, was son of a French 
family settled at ’’Geneva. His 
first work was the Traiii Win- 
sfctologie (1745), which was per- 
meated by tlic philosophical idea, 
then so powerful at Geneva, of the 
interdependence of all parts of 
the universe, physical and moral. 
In 1754 appeared his llechcrches 
mr V Usage des FevUles dans Us 
Plantes^ a treatise on vegetable 
physiology, followed later by 
Considerations sar Us Corps Or- 
ganises (1762). In his Essai de 
Psychologic (1765) he sought to 
show the links between the 
moral and the physical world. 
His teaching is most T>erfectl.y 
summed up in his Contempla- 
tion de la Nature (1764) —of which 
it has been said that it might 
liave been called the EspHt de la 
Nature— hXid in his Palingenesie 
Philosophique (1769-70), dealing 
with the immortality of all men 
and animals. He was strongly 
opposed to Voltaire and Rous- 
seau. See MeTnoire by Tremblcy 
(1794), and Sa Vie et sa Ouvres by 
the Due de Garaman (18.19). 

Bonneval, Claude Alexan- 
dre, Comte de (1676-1747), 
French soldier, descended from 
a noble family in Limousin. 
Having received a commission 
(1706) in the Austrian army, he 
foimht against France (1706-12), 
and under Prince Eugene against 


Turkey (1716-17). Exiled for 
insulting the Maniuis dc Pri^ 
(1724), he ))ccame an oflicer (Ah- 
med Pasha) in the Ottoman army. 
Once more he made enemies, 
who procured Ins banishment 
to Ohio (1738): but he was re- 
called, and died at Constanti- 
nople. His supposed autobiog- 
raj)hy (Loud. 1806) is not genuine. 
See Prince de Ligny’s Memoirc 
sur le Comte de Bonneval (1817), 
and Vandars Lv Pacha lionneval 
(1885). 

Bonneville Lake, a former 
great inland sea of the United 
♦States of America, covering por- 
tions of N evada, Utah, Oregon, and 
Calif ornia, of which the C i-eat Salt 
Lake is a remnant. Jt was over 
350 m. in length and 1,000 ft. 
deep. 

B q n A e y , Thomas GBOitr: r 
(1833K English geologist, born at 
Rugeley; emeritus professor of 
geology in University (College, 
J.<ondon ; was educated at St. 
tlohn's College, Cambridge, lie 
was president of the Geological 
Society (1884-(>) ; Hulsoaii (1884), 
Boyle (1890-2), Rede (1892) lec- 
turer, and president of the Brit- 
ish Association (1910). He is an 
honorary canon of Maiichester. 
Among his works are The Alpine 
Regions (1868), The Story of our 
Planet (1803), Charles Lyell and 
Modem Oeology (1895), Ice Work 
(1896), Volcanoes (1898), and 4 vols. 
of Sermons. - 

Bonny, (i.) Town, W. Africa, 
on the s. coast of the colony of S. 
Nigeria, 80 m. E. of the mouth of 
the Niger. It expn is palm oil. 
Pop. about 7,000. ( 2 .) River, one 
of the E. mouths of the Niger, 
falling into the B^ght of Biafra : 
formerly a notorious haunt of 
slave traders. 

Bonoml, Joseph (1739-1808), 
British architect, was born of 
Italian parents in Rome. In 
1789 he was elected a.r.a. His 
designs were chiefly in the style 
of Grecian architecture. His 
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most celebrated buildinfca are the 
Italian villa at Roscneath in 
Dumbartonshire, Lani;ford Hall 
in Shropshire, and Dale Park in 
Sussex. 

Bonomi, Joseph, the younjifev 
(1700-1878), draughtsman and 
sculptor, was the son of the 
above. His hieroglyphic draw- 
ings aro second only to thoso of 
Wilkinson. He illustrated the 
important Pjgypto logical works 
of Wilkinson, Birch, Hay, and 
Sharpe. Ho also published a 
book on Nineveh, ana wrote valu- 
able papers on obelisks and other 
h'gyptian monuments. 

Bononia. (i.) Now Bologna, 
Italy. (2.) Now Boulogne, in 
the N.w. of Franco; anciently 
the chief port of departuro for 
Jh’itaiii. (3.) The Latin name for 
Widdiri, a town of Bulgaria^ 

Bonorva, tn., Sardinia, ^ m. 
S.8.E. of Sassari ; with medicinal 
springs. l*op. 0,000. 

Bonpland, Aim^ (1773-1858), 
French naturalist, born at La 
Hocliello; travelled with Alex- 
ander von Humboldt in America 
(1700-1804), and was director of 
the gardens of Josephine at Mal- 
maison (1805 - 14). Appointed 
])rofessof of natural history at 
JhienoH Ayres in 1818, he was 
seized by Francia, dictator of 
Paraguay, while engaged on 
scientific work on the Parana, 
and kept a prisoner (1821). After 
his rcloaso \1829) he devoted him- 
self to agriculture, first in Brazil, 
and later in Argentina. His 
works include Plcmtes Equinox- 
ifiles (180,5-18, with 140 plates) 
and Monographie des MHasto- 
Tna.cies (2 vols. 1806-23, with 120 
plates). See Brunei’s A. Bon- 
pland (3rd ed. 1872). 

Bonsignori, or Book signori, 
Francesco (1465-1519), Italian 
painter of the Veronese school; 
called the ‘modern Zeuxis,* from 
the lifelikeness of his work. 
Many of his pictures from the 
Mantuan collection belonged, 


after the catastrophe of Mantua 
in 1630, to Cliarles i. Other 
important works aro Madonnas 
with saints in the Pinacotheoa 
at Verona (1488), and in S. 
Fermo at Verona; a portrait of 
a man in Pitti Gallery, Florence 
(attributed to Giacomo Francia) ; 
portrait of Flizabetli, wife of 
<U>nzaga. Duke of Mantua, in 
Ufiizi Gallery, Florence (ascribed 
to Mantegna) ; the Venetian Sen- 
ator in the National Gallery, 
London, etc. See Vasari’s JAves 
of Italian Paivtern (1895). 

Bonstetten, Alreut ton (c. 
1441-1504), a monk of the great 
Benedictine monastery of Einsic- 
deln in Switzeriand (elected dean 
in 1470), who in 1479 wrote (in 
Latiii and German) the first De- 
scription of Sintzerfund (first ed. 
1836 ; best ed. that of Blichi, 1893, 
together with his letters and other 
vvritings). He also wrote a trea- 
tise on the Banishment of Justice 
and other Virtues (1470), a.i ac- 
count of Charles the Bold’s wars 
(1477), various works relating to 
Einsicdcln and its patron saint 
Meinrad, and a history of the 
house ot Austria (1491). See Life 
by Buchi (1880). 

Bonstetten, Karl Victor von 
(1745-1832), Swiss litterateur, a 
scion of ono of the great patri- 
cian families of Bern, was pro- 
foundly influenced by Rousseau. 
Later he visited England, and 
was a friend of the poet Gray. 
In 1768 ho entered political life 
at Bern. Named in 1779 gov- 
ernor of Saanen (Gessenay), he 
wrote Lettres Pastorales mr une 
Contrie de La Suisse^ descrihmg 
this charming region. In 1787 
ho was transferred to Nyon, but 
showed himself too liberal on the 
outbreak of the French revolu- 
tion, and retired in 1702. From 
1795 to 1797 he ruled (for the 
Confederation) the Italian baili- 
wicks of Ijugano, Locarno, and 
Val Maggia, of which he wrote a 
pleasing description (1797). Re- 
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tirin(? once more into private life, 
he spent three years (1799-1801) 
in Scandinavia with his friend 
Frederica Krun, with whom he 
later (1802-3) made a lonj^ jour- 
ney in Italy . In 1803 he settled at 
Genova, where he associated with 
Madame de Stael and the histoii- 
ans of Switzerland, Johannes von 
Muller and Zschokke. His most 
famous work Homme dn Midi 
ct V Homme du Nord (1824), one 
of the earliest treatises on the 
influence of climate on the char- 
acters of various peojolcs — the 
south, in his view, being far in- 
ferior to the north. lie also 
wrote his Sonvevh's (1831). See 
Lives by Stcinien (1800, in 
French), Morel (18(>1, in Ger- 
man), and 11. Willy (1900), 

Bonus, sum paid to ijroprietors 
of shares as supplementary to the 
regular dividend. Bonuses usu- 
ally arise out of the undivided 
profits of former years, or are 
occasioned by exceptional trans- 
actions; in such cases the di- 
rectors are unwilling to create a 
precedent by raising the nomi- 
nal dividend. For the question 
whether a bonus belongs to the 
liferenter of the shares or to 
the person ultimately entitled to 
them, see Bouch r. Sproule (12; 
Appeal Oases, 385). I’ho bonus 
given by an insurance company is 
an addition made to the amount 
insured for under a life policy. 
The amount is determined by 
the profits of the company as 
ascertained by ix i iodical valua- 
tion. 

Bonvalot, IVekhe Gaiikiel 
(1853), French traveller, born at 
Epagne, Aube. He explored Cen- 
tral Asia in 1882, Persia and the 
Pamirs (1885-7), Siberia to Tong- 
king with I'rinco Henri of Orleans 
(1889-90), Etliiopia in 1897, and 
C^tral Asia again in 1900-1. 
His chief works arc En Asia 
Centrale: T. De Mnsvnn en Bnc- 
triane (1884), and 11. Du KohU- 
tan d*la Casptenne (1885); De 


Paris au Tonkin (1892); VAsie 
inconnue (1896). 

Bonvin, Fuan^ois Saint 
(1817-87), French painter and 
etcher. His earliest succossos 
were achieved with j^ortraits. 
He treated lamplight effects with 
great success, notably in A Wo- 
man Eating (1818), The Etcher 
(1873), and in the water-colour 
drawing The Woman Watching 
(1877). His subjects are interiors, 
still life, and figures, studied 
with great refinement ruid real- 
ism. Most of his work belongs 
to private owners, but the mu- 
facums of Rodez, Niort, and Arras 
have fine examples; also in the 
Luxembourg at Paris, 2'he Serv- 
ant at the Fonntain and The 
Jlefeeloru. See Jhownoll’s French 
Art (1902). 

B^ny Fishes, or Teleoste-ans, 
an important order of fishes, in- 
cluding the vast majority of living 
forms. Sinco their first appeal - 
anco, apparently in J urass i c t i ines, 
they have increased in numbers, 
until at the close of the Secondary 
epoch they acquired the numerical 
superiority which they ha\c never 
since lost. Ganoids and tclcos- 
ioans arc very closely related, 
and it is believed 'Jiat^-the bony 
pike is the nearest living repre- 
sentative of the stock from which 
the latter aro.se As special telc- 
ostean characters, are to bo noted 
the soft BoalcB, the completely 
bony skeleton, the usually homo- 
cereal or even - lobed tail, the 
swim-bladiler, the absence of a 
spiral valve in the intestine, the 
existence of pu anus instead of a 
common opening tor food-canal 
and urino-ger ital organs, together 
with SOI lie less obvious anatomical 
peculiarities. The classification 
is a matter of difficulty ; the fol- 
lowing is based on that of Gun- 
ther: — Sub -order A. Physoclysti 
(duct of Bwim-hladder closed): (1) 
Lophobranchii, with tufted gills 
—c.g. sea-horse, pipe-fish; (2) 
Plcctognathi, bones of upper jaw 



Bony Fishes. 

1. Hoploptersrx Lewonlonsiii (fossil). 2. SemiopliomB vf'llfer (fossil). S. Sea-horu. 4 . Globe 
flsh. C. Haddock. 6. Cook wrusM. 7. Porch. 8. Soluou. 
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fused — frlobe-fish, sun -fish; (.*>) (without which thin books arc 
Anacantliiin, tiii-ray» soft — cod, called pamphlets) ; and, b> trans- 
haddock, sole ; (4) Pharyngosr- ferenco, the literary matter thus 
nathi, some of the fin-rays spiny, preserved. Literary manuscripts, 
lower pharyngeal bones fused — which are sometimes contrasteil 
wrasse ; (5) Acanthoptcri, some of with books, are properly only a 
the fin-rays spiny, lower ])haTyn- subdivision of them, so long as 
geal bones fiec — perch, stickle- they aie written on sheets of 
back. (4) and (5) are sometimes paper or vcllimi, or any substi- 
inoludcd in one groux) as Acan- tiitcs for them, fastened and 
thopterygii. Sub-order B. Phtfs- bound as already desc ibed. Pre- 
osfomt, swim -bladder with open vious to the introduction of this 
duct, fin-rays soft — salmon, her- book form, literary works were 
ring, eel. written on long rolls made by 

Bonyhad, tn., Tolna co., Hun- gluing together j>icccB of jiapyruM 
gary, 18 m. N.K. of FUnfkirclien. or vellum. These are described 
J»op. 0,000. under Manl'kcripts ; see also 

Bony Pike. See Cah-Pike. Bookbtndixg. In ancient As- 
Bonze, a member of a Bud- syria the equivalents of books 
didst fraternity ; but the name is were the stone tablets inscribed 
generally ajjplied to any Asiatic with cuneiform texts, 
monk or priest. It comes from Form and Arrnngcmmt of 
a Japanese pronunciation of fan PooJ^s. — The eailiest prihted 
sung, which means an ordinary books imitated closely the mauu- 
memoev of the assembly (mou- scripts which they quickly supor- 
astery, etc.). seded, the types being based on 

Booby, a name applied to those the liook- hands, or formal writ- 
species of the bird genus iSula in ing of professional copyists, then 
which the whole of the lower prevalent in different countries, 
jaw and tliroat is bare of feathers, and the arrangement being genor- 
Tliey differ from the closely-allied ally the samo. Tims the earliest 
gannet in this character, and Imoks have no title page, the in- 
also in breeding in trees instead formation now given as to the 
of upon rocks, and in being con- place of printing or publication, 
fined to warm climates. The}' name of printer or publisher, and 
owe their common name to their date of issue, being either with- 
seeming stupidity in allowing hold altogether or placed in a 
themselves to bo caught by hand, colophon or crowning paragraph, 
Common forms are S. ct/anojjs^ such as author or copyist had 1)een 
from the S. Pacific, which closely wont to wri^e at the end of his 
resembles a gannet in appear- manuscript. The Latin Bible 
ance; and the dark brown S. leu- printed at. Mainz about 1455 has 
cogasier, found in the tropical no colophon ; that in the Psalter 
parts of the groat oceans. of 1457 may hr translated; ‘The 

Booby Island, small, rocky present book of Psalms has been 
island, dangerous to the naviga- fashioned by an ingenious inven- 
tion of Torres Strait, Queensland, tion of printing and stamping, and 
Book (O.E. l>oc), originally a to the worship of God diligently 
writing-tablet; then any written brought to completion, by Jo- 
document, more especially a char- hann Fust, a citizen of Mainz, 
ter or legal deed ; finally (as re- and Peter Schoffer of Gemslieim, 
gards external form) a treatise in the year of our Lord 1457.’ 
written or printed on a number In 1470 Arnold ther Hoemen 
of leaves fastened together at the at Cologne printed on a separate 
back and in some kind of binding leaf a nine -line paragraph con- 
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taining tho titJo of a Tjatin ser- 
mon and its date, and by about 
lateen years later title pages had 
become common, though the two 
earliest English examples, that of 
.1 Passinif gode lityll boke neces- 
mryc and behovefiill agenst the 
Pcstilens^ I)rintod at Alachlinia, 
jindof TheChastysyngeof Onddes 
Chyldcrn^ issued from Caxton’s 
office probably after his death, 
both date from about 1490- 1. 
For more than a century after 
this the coloT>hon struggled with 
tlie title page for tlio riglit of 
giving tho fullest information 
about the book, l^oth colophons 
and (when tliey came into use) 
title pages wcie frequently deco- 
jated with tho mark or device of 
tho printer, and subsequently of 
the publisher. The earliest print- 
er’s flovico is tlio tv,’o shields of 
l^’ust and Schoffer in the Mainx 
Hi bio of 1402; but the use of 
such devices spread loss (uiickly 
in Germany than in Italy and 
Krance, in both of* which coun- 
tries they attained great beauty, 
the Italian designs being mostly 
conventional, while the French 
often introduce tho figure of tho 
TJrinter’s patron saint, tho arms 
of the <town, or the sign of his 
house. English devices were in 
many cases copied from the 
l<’rench. In the lOtli century 
tho punter’s device became less 
important than that of the piib- 
lisher, and gradualjy both died i 
out, until the revival of English 
printing in the second Jialf of the 
i9th century restoreJ them both 
to occasional use. When not 
decorated by a device, title pages 
in tho 16th century often dis- 
I)layid a woodcut illustration, 
and in tho 17tli the entire title 
page was frequently engraved on 
copper. 

In most early books the leaves 
are left unnumbered, leaf nu- 
meration being first used by Ar- 
nold ther Hoernen at Cologne jn 
1471, making its way gradually. 
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and being slowly replaced by 
pagination during the 10th cen- 
tury. The preliminary leaves 
containing the author’s preface 
or introduction, dedication, etc., 
were for a long time left un- 
numbered, and tho use of Ro- 
man numerals for preliminaricB 
and Arabic for tho text is quite 
modern. To facilitate the work 
of tho binder, tho writers of 
manuscripts had been wont to 
mark Huccessivo sheets of their 
books with tho letters of tho 
alphabet, further indicating the 
order of the leaves in the sheet 
by numbering some or all of those 
in the left-hand half of the sheet. 
The uso of t4eBo signatures was 
introduced into printed books by 
John Koolholf at Cologne in 147‘^ 
and has continued to the present 
time —the letters .T and IJ, which 
had no separate existence in tho 
15th century, and w, which was 
not recognized in Roman founts, 
lieing still omitted. In eaidy 
Italian books a summary of the 
sigratures was often given in a 
register at the end of tho book. 

Very elaborate printed capitals 
in the iJi oper sense of the word- - 
i.e. largo initial letters at the be- 
ginnings of chapters or sections 
of a book— were used in Fust 
and Schdffor’s Fsaltcr of 1457; 
but throughout the l.ltli century 
spaces wore frequently left blank 
for them to be filled in by hand, 
a small letter being sometimes 
printed to guide tho rubricator. 
Tho De liegiminc Principum of 
jEgidius Columna, printed by G. 
Eaincr at Augsburg in 1473. has 
not only printed capitals, laige 
and small, but also headlines, 
chapter headings, and paragraph 
marks, all of which were fre- 
quently left to be added by hand 
in much later books. Decorative 
capitals became usual about 1490, 
and held their place in largo 
books for rather over a century. 
The illustration of books forms 
the subject of a separate article. 
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The first printer of theao was 
Albrecht Pfister at Bamberg, in 
1461; and after 1470 they be- 
came common in Germany, and 
in another ten years in other 
countries also. 

Size of Books, — This is deter- 
mined primarily by tho number 
of times the sheets of paper used 
in a book are folded, and second- 
arily by the trade names of the 
sizes ot paper used. In a folio 
tho sheet is folded only once, to 
form two leaves; in a quarto 
twice, to form four ; in an octavo 
four times, to form eight. Other 
recognized sizes arc duodecimo 
(12mo), sextodecimo (ICmo), octo- 
decimo (18mo, a •French size), 
vigesimo - quarto (24ino), tri- 
gesimo - sccundo (32mo), etc. 
When hand - made papers arc 
used, the true size of a book, 
even when cut down in binding, 
can be told by tho position of 
the wider water-lines — those in 
folios, octavos, 24mos, and 32inos 
being perpendicular ; those in 
quartos, 12mos, and IGmos hori- 
zontal. 

In the 15th century hooks were 
mostly published in large or small 
tolio or quarto. In 1501 Aldus 
popularized octavos by beginning 
a series of editions of the classics 
in his newly-invented italics; in 
1532 Sebastian Gryphius brought 
sextodecimos into fashion with a 
similar series of classics in smaller 
type; while a still smaller size, 
the 24rao, camo into vogue at the 
end^ of the century. The duo- 
decimo was a popular English size 
in the 18th century. I’ho great 
majority of English books are now 
in octavo. See H. Bouchot’s Th>r 
Book (trans. 1890) ; 0. T. Jacobi's 
Some Notes on Boohs and Print- 
ing (1902) ; A. W. Pollard’s Last 
Words on the Hist, of the Title 
Page (1891), and Early Illustrated 
Poo (1893) ; W. Roberts’s Print- 
fr«’ M%rks (1893); The Localiza- 
tion of Books by their Bindings 
(Biblio. Soo. Trans, viii., 1907); 


and C. Davenport’s The Book 
(1907). See also Cambridge Hist, 
of Eng, Lit., ch. xviii., vol. iv. 
(1909). 

Bookbinding- Histort.— 

Binding begins when the sheet of 
parchment or paper, instead of 
being rolled, is folded so as to 
form leaves of uniform size, the 
uncut sheet consisting of two, 
four, eight, twelve, or more 
leaves, according to tho number 
of folds. Threads are then 
passed through each sheet where 
the folds come, and fastened at 
the back, strips of leather, string, 
or tape being attached to them, 
and glued on to the boards which 
form the covering of the book. 
The earliest English bindings 
which have come down to us date 
from about the lOtli century, tho 
boards being made of wood and 
covered with deerskin or other 
leather, on which numerous small 
stamps, from half an inch to an 
inch in size, containing liguTes of 
aninials or conventional designs, 
liavo been impressed. J5y arrang- 
ing these small stamps in circles, 
lectangles, and other patterns, 
the binders of Winchester, Dur- 
ham, Oxford, and London, in the 
11th and 12 bh centuries, produced 
excellent effects, aid the Eng- 
lish hinders of this period were 
the best in Europe. Largo panel 
stamps were subsequently used 
in Franco and the Low Countries, 
and were introduced into Eng- 
land in the 15th century. They aro 
found on numerous books of the 
time of Henry viTi., some of them 
bearing the uyal arms, others 
figures of saints or conventional 
designs. In tho 12tli and 14th 
centuries the hoai'ds of very valu- 
able books, more especially copies 
of tho gospels for use in church, 
were covered with carved ivory 
or metal, and frequently studded 
with gems. Tho famous ‘ Lindan 
Gospels* thus ornamented in 
gold and jewels, belonging to the 
Earl of Ashburnham, was sold to 
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Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan in 1901 (mostly obtained from Buok of 
for £10,000. Towards the end Cambridge), stamped sometimes 
of the 15th century the use of on velvet, sometimes on leather, 
gold leaf in the decoration of Under Charles li. the royal 
bindings was introduced into binder, Samuel Mearne, freely 
Venice from the East , and under copied Le Gascon, his designs 
the patronage of Jean Grolier being often excellent. Their gen- 
(who became treasurer of the eral effect is pleasing, especially 
duchy of Milan in 1510), Tom- when the tooling is combined with 
maso Maioli, and other wealthy inlays of different coloured Icath- 
book- lovers, many beautifully ers. From the frequent use of ado- 
decorated bindings wore produced sign, the top and bottom of which 
in Italy in the first half of the dimly resemble a roof, the bind- 
iGth century. On the return of ings of Meame and his successors 
(irolior to France the French are often spoken of as forming 
school of binding speedily at- the ‘cottage* style. In the first 
tained excellence, and, by the half of the 18th century many 
work of such artists as Nicolas handsome bindings in red mo- 
and Clovis Eve (fi. 1560-90), Lc rocco, witli a centre ornament in 
Gascon (c. 1620), Du Seuil, Mon- gold tooling,*were executed for 
nier, and the successive members Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford, 
of the families of Fadeloup and At the end of the century the 
DcrOino, continued pre-eminent work of Roger Payne combined, 
till nearly the end of the 18th for the first time in England, 
century. In Germany, where originality, fine taste, and con- 
many good bindings in white iiig- summatc workmanship. During 
skin were executed in the 16th the 10th century binding all over 
century, gold-tooling arrived late, Europe suffered from the Slavish 
and never developed any origi- imitation of old designs, varied 
nality. In Holland, TiO Gascon by occasional attempts to intro- 
found imitators in Poncyn and duce a larger stylo of decoration 
Llagnus of Amsterdam. In Eng- suitable for ornamenting the cloth 
land, with the assistance of Ital- cases of popular books, 
ian workmen, Thomas Berthelet, Modern Industry. — The re- 
printer and bookbinder to Henry quirements of modem publishing 
viiT., turned out some excellent havo made cheaper and speedier 
bindings ; and, under the jiatron- methods necessary, and practi- 
age of Archbishop Parker, the cally every operation may now be 
workmen of J ohn Day established prf ormed by machinery. Modern 
a heavy and digpified English bookbinders divide their work 
style, well suited to largo folio into the following sections :—(l) 
volumes. Under both the Tudor Folding the sheets into ‘signa 
and the Stuart kings various stylos tures,’ gathering and collating 
of embroidery were applied to these, sewing or stitching, end- 
bindings, the gaudy little prayer papering, and trimming; (2)mak- 
books in embroidered satin of the ing the case or cover ; (3) blocking 
reign of Charles T. being quite or decorating the case or coyer, 
inaccurately associated with the also called ‘ finishing ;* (4) gluing, 
work done in the religious houso rounding, and backing the book, 
maintained by John Ferrar and and putting on the ease or cover ; 
the Collets at Little Gidding. these processes are included 
No embroidered bindings can be under the term ‘forwarding.’ 
traced to this establishment, the Folding of small (m^antities is 
books bound there being deco- still done by hand. The printed 
rated with ordinary binders* tools sheets are out into a convenient 
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size and folded once, twice, thrice, 
or four tinifs, according to the 
number of pageu in the sheet. 
The hand folder uses no tool ex- 
cept a small piece of wood or liono, 
like a paper-knife. Tleforo a fold 
is made care is taken that the 
pages arc placed exactly opposite 
each other, or ‘in register.’ The 
section of a book folded in each 
sheet is commonly known as a 
signature, and the usual signature 
contains sixteen pages; for thin 
papers, thirty- two pages. 'JTic 
technical nameof each ai::eof book 
is determined by the number of 
folds. (See article Book above.) 
Folding machines are now devised 
to make one fold (for a sheet of 
four pages), two fblds (for eight 
pages), three folds (for sixteen 
pages), four folds (for thirt\-t\vo 
pages), and a Iso to dw the more un- 
usual folds for twenty-four jmges, 
forty-eight pnges, etc. 'Phe sim- 
plest type of machine for ordinary 
bookwork makes three folds, and 
produces a folded signature of 
sixteen pages. To secure correct 
‘register,’ the sheets ire fed by 
the operator so that the edges 
are in contact with ‘guides’ at the 
front and side, or are ‘pointed’ 
— i.e. tiny holes, perforated in the 
sheet in the process of printing, 
aro placed over steel yjoiTits on 
the feeding-board of the folding 
machine. The feeding may also 
be done bv an automatic at- 
tachment to the folding mn- 
chino. The most efficient of nil 
bookfolding machines is the quad- 
ruple (an American invention), 
which folds i sheet of sixty-four 
pages, cutting it into four sections 
of sixteen pages, each of which is 
delivered into a separate trough 
at the rate of from forty to forty - 
live largo sheets per minute. 

Gathering. —TI lo folded signa- 
tures must next he gathered in 
complete hooks. This operation 
is done either by liand or by 
gathering machines, which have 
long rows of boxes for the signa- 
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tures, and moving fingers which 
take out one signature at a time. 
They deposit these in proper or- 
der on a moving band, and forty 
complete books can thus be gath- 
ered in a min u te , G* athered books 
must next be roUated—i.e. looked 
over to see that the sections are 
in their proper order. 

l!<ewin(f and Stitching. — Hand- 
sewing is done in frames across 
which arc stretched in a \erticai 
position the cords or tapes on 
which the books are to bo sown. 
Smal 1 holes are sawn in the backs 
of the signatures, and through 
these the sewer passes the needle 
iuandoiit round the cords or tapes. 
It would be impossible to explain 
or illustrate all classes of hook 
sowing inachiiios, but it will suf- 
lice to mention the two most 
commonly used. The first is the 
machine generally used for book- 
work. The operator feeds the 
signatui'cs on a nidial arm which 
carries them into the machine, 
where they are firmly sewed. 
The second machine is a wirr- 
stitchcr which cuts off from a 
reel a small piece of wire, forms 
it into a sta])Je, forces it through 
the paper, and turns over the ends 
of tl.e wire. These ingenious 
iiiachinos can wirc-st'tch a book 
one inch in thickneS'*. 

End-papering. — At the front 
and back of tho book a strong 
paper, called ‘end-paper* or 
*waste-paper,J is now fixed. By 
this the book will afterwards be 
pasted to its cover. 

Trimminif.—Mtcc sewing, the 
books have theG- edges trimmed 
(unless bound wjjh uncut edges) 
on a guillotiniy. Tho simplest 
form of ginllotino is a metal 
tabic with guides to place the 
books in proper position, a press 
(platen) to hold them firmly, and 
a descending knife to cut the 
edges. In this form of machine 
books must be inserted throe 
times to get their ‘heads,* ‘tails,* 
and ‘foredge’ cut. Other forms 
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have been <levised with cither 
one or two knivea in which the 
hooks are placed on turn-tables, 
nil three edges being cut consecu- 
tively, without moving the books. 

Giving . — Tlie triiumed books 
are now glued on the back with 
a brush, to harden them and 
make them more solid. 

Rovndivg a ndliackinn. —When 
the glue is dry, the hooks arc 
ready for tlie next two opera- 
tions — viz. rounding the backs, a 
term which explains itself; and 
‘backing*— fc.r. making tlie little 
projections at the side against 
\diich the cov(jr oih'iis as on a 
hinge. Those operations are done 
in small binderios by liammer- 
ing the glued backs roughly into 
a curve, then fixing them in a 
vice and passing a roller over 
the backs. In large binderies the 
two operations are pcrforlhcd at 
once by a rounding and backing 
machine. 

//tmuf/.— The next opLr.ktion is 
the pasting on of iiiul 1 or paper, 
<ir both, to the rounded back to 
give additional strength to the 
l)Ook. When this is done the 
l»ook is ready for casing. 

Case-making . — In binding or- 
dinary cloth books, tlio covers 
or ‘cases’ are made before they 
are attached to the books. The 
materials required arc coloured 
cloth, straw boards for the sides, 
and thick paper to stiffen the 
back. All those iire cut to the 
exact size required. TJie cloih is' 
glued with a brush., the boards 
and stiff mper arc laid on by 
gauges, and then the edges of the 
clotli are turned over, a piece 
being cut off each ooriuT to pre- 
vent a thick fold. Case-making 
is now done in large binderies by 
machines. The opeiator feeds 
the cloth to guides. The machine 
glues it, places the boards and 
stiff paper in i^osition, and com- 
pletes the case. 

Finishing the — Modern 
cloth books must receive some 
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ornament on the covers, and this 
is done either by the hand work 
already described or by machine - 
* blocking.’ By this latter method 
metal stamps, on which the de- 
sign for the back and sides is cut, 
cither emboss the cover or print it 
with ink or gold. J u the gold pro- 
cess, known as ‘gold blocking,’ 
leaves of very thin gold are laid 
on the covers at tlie spots where 
a gilt design is required ; the de- 
sign is then stamped in with a liot 
mot.il stamp, and the surplus gold 
loaf not iinprossed by the stamp 
is brushed off the cover. 

6Vi.snif/.— ’Die liook being now 
really for its eovei, and the covi** 
being jnvpare^ for the book, thei e 
remains' only the o])eration oT 
pasting tlu! two together. After 
being jiressod for a few hours, tiie 
book is ready for delivery. 

It would be impossible to de- 
scribe in detail the progress of 
many ot her classes of work which 
pass through binders* hands. A 
few words may, however, ]>e added 
about some distinctive features 
of other work with which every 
reader is fiirniliar. 

AVZ;y.?,s'. "-Ordinarv cloth work 
lias plain edges either trimmed, 
as already described, or ‘deckle- 
edged ’--i./. rough and uncut— 
when an antiijuc paper has 
licen used. Very often, howevc% 
trimmed edges are dyed with 
red or some other colour, or 
‘ sprinkled ’ with spots of mixed 
colours. These coloured edges, 
again, may be either dull or 
‘ burnished ’ by hand. 

Many fine books are bound with 
gilt edges or gilt tops. The liooks, 
after trimming, are faMtoned in 
a press; the edges arc scraped 
smooth, and si/.ed; gold leaf is 
then laid on, and when dry is 
burnished with a tool by hand till 
it shines brightly. In Bibles, etc., 
a colour is washed over the edges 
before gilding, producing the 
beautiful ‘red under gold’ edges. 

Leather Bind ing.—ln the finest 
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work, or when f?reat strength is 
required, a leather cover is not 
completed separately from, but, 
as it were, built up round the 
book, and finished when attached 
to it. In recent years, however, 
leather bindings have become so 
common that most of the leather 
covers are now made and finished 
sexmrately like cloth cases. In 
the old-fashioned way the leather 
cover adhered to th^ back of the 
book, but was mado so supplo 
that the book opened freely. In 
tlie more modern stylo of leather 
binding, as in ordinary cloth 
work, the back of the book and 
the back of the cover are not 
fixed together, and when the 
book is opened they curve in 
opposite directions and a hollow 
appears between them ; hence the 
expression ‘hollow back.’ The 
cheapest leathers in use for book- 
binding are split sheepskins (com- 
monly known as ‘ skivers ’). Next 
come sheepskins of the full thick- 
ness of the hide ; then Persians -- 
the skins of Persian goats; and 
lastly fine moroccos. The Per- 
sians, moroccos, and other fine 
leathers liave beautiful natural 
grains, but the same appearance 
is given to both fine and common 
leathers by stamping them in a 
machine with a metal plate. Hce 
Leather. 

Leatlicr bindings may be 
roughly divided into (1) full 
leather or ‘bound* books, in 
wliich the whole cover is leather ; 
(2) * half - bound * books, witli 
leather back and corners, the 
rest of the cover being paper or 
cloth ; and (3) * limp ’ books. In 
the two first classes the basis of 
the cover is a stiff board ; in the 
third the cover is made as flexible 
as possible. Bound and half- 
bound books are generally made 
with ‘hollow backs,’ but in limp 
leather bindings, which have 
recently become very popular in 
Dent’s Temple Classics, Nelson’s 
New Century Library, etc., the 


covers are always pasted to the 
backs of tlic books. 

Loose-leaf Binding. — Within 
comparatively recent date a new 
and ingenious method of binding 
has boon adopted — the ‘loose- 
1 eaf ’ system - wlie reby leaves may 
be added or removed by a simple 
mechanical arrangement. The 
device is chiefly valualde in works 
of reference like encyclopaedias, 
wliere it is important to keep the 
matter perpetually up to date. 
Probably the best example of the 
loose-leaf binding is Nelson’s 
comprehensive bibliography en- 
titled Standard fioo^*s(1910). 

Bibl(‘s.—A veny laigc propor- 
tion of leather binding is done for 
Bibles and Prayer Books. For an 
example of fine leather bindings 
done in largo quantities at cheap 
prices, nothing is more wonder- 
ful than the beautiful flexible 
Bible work of Eyre and Sxmttis- 
woodo and other Bible firms. 

Nearly all Bible work comes 

under the class of cased work, 
and the two prevalent styles are 
known as ‘limp’ (i.e. soft leather 
covers without flaps) and ‘divinity 
circuit’ or ‘yapp’ {i.e. soft covers 
with a projecting flap turned o\ er 
to prescr\'e the book). ‘•Bible 
work,* and csxieciar.y Prayer 
Books, give great soope to the 

binder for introducing round 

corners, pretty gold lines, and 
ornaments both inside and out- 
side the cover- and tasteful lin- 
ings of pa Tier or leather for the 
inside of the covers. 

Stationc'ds Binding, or the 
manufacture of account books, 
etc., is a distinct branch. These 
books must be specially strong, 
and the covers are securely fas- 
tened to the books at an early 
stage, .and completed while fixed 
to the books themselves. 

A bibliography of works on 
binding is printed at the end of 
Miss S. T. Fridoaux’s Historical 
Sketch of Bookbinding (1S92), itself 
an excellent work. Other good 
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books are H. P. Horne’s The Bind- 
ing of Books (1 81)4) ; W. Y. Fletch- 
er’s Bookbinding in England <md 
Emnce (3896); C. J. Davenport’s 
Royal English Bookbindings 
(189G) ; and En-glish Embroidered 
Bookbinding (1899). The best 
collections of coloured illustra- 
tions of bindinjfs are the Cata- 
logue of the Exhibition of Book- 
bindings at the Burlington Fine 
Arts Club (1891); Examj^les of 
Bookbindings (1894); Fletcher’s 
English Bookbindings in the Brit- 
ish Museum (1895), and Foreign 
Bookbindings in the British Mu- 
seum (1890). The technical pro- 
cesses of bookbinding are liriefly 
described in Mr. Horne’s book 

} uoted above, and move fully in 
. W. Zaehnsdorf’s The Art of 
Bookbinding (1890), Douglas 
Oockercll’s Bookbinding gmd the 
Care of Books (1901), also in 
Stephen’s Commercial Bookbind- 
ing (KdO). 

Book Clubs. Hof ore the 
growth of circulating libraries 
clubs were formed in many coun- 
try towns and districts for the 
ptirchase of the best popular 
books of tho day, and ilieir dis- 
triluition among tho members in 
rotatibn. At the end of the year 
tho books purchased were mostly 
put up to auction at a meeting 
of the club, and 'the Hum realized 
carried forward to the next year’s 
purchases. Some famous clubs, 
not for the circulation but for the 
printing of books {e.g. the Rox- 
burghe, Maitland, . Abbotsford, 
and Bannatyno), were formed at 
the beginning of the 39th cen- 
tury In 1906 the Tm.es founded 
a book club for the gratuitous 
distribution of books to sub- 
scribers to the paper. What is 
known as the ‘ Book "War,’ which 
was waged by authors, publishers, 
and public alike for a couple of 
years, arose owing to the * Times 
Book Club* selling surplus now 
books at greatly reduced prices. 
The most notable instance was 


that of The Life of Lord Randolph 
Churchill^ which was sold at one- 
fifth of its published price. The 
protestations of tho booksellers 
resulted in the rule formulated 
by the Publishers’ Association in 
conjunction with the Booksellers’ 
Association that net books could 
not bo sold to the public bolow' 
the full price until after the lap*: ^ 
of six months, and then only if 
secondhand. The ‘ Book War’ was 
satisfactorily terminated in 1908. 

Book Collecting, liooks are 
acquired by collectors for their 
rarity, because they are first edi- 
tions, or because they are finely 
printed, bound, or illustrated. 
Save in the case of the very rarest 
books, only copies which are per- 
fect, clean, and with their margins 
uncroppeil, have any value. The 
collector’s spirit may bo traced 
in tho Bhilohiblon of Richard 
do Ihiry (d. 1315), and in tho 
3(>th century in tlio zeal with 
which Arch))ishop Parker and Sir 
Robert Cotton secured what they 
could of tho wreckage of the Eng- 
lish monastic libraries. During 
the 37t!i century interest began 
to be taken in early specimens of 
printing. The introduction from 
Holland in 1075 of the practice 
of selling old books by auction 
(tho first English library thus 
sold was that of Dr. Lazarus Sea- 
man) greatly increased collect- 
ing, which steadily grow through- 
out the 38th century, and for a 
short time at tho beginning of 
the 19th was a fashionable and 
aristocratic pastime. First edi- 
tions of the Greek and Latin clas- 
sics and the finer specimens of 
16th-contury printing were chiefly 
sought after by the collectors of 
that day. The early classics, 
together with the Aldine and 
Elzevir editions, declined in value 
during the century ; but all finely 
illustrated books (more especially 
illuminated manuscriirts and 
French and Italian early printed 
editions), specimens of early 
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printing, first editions of English 
classics, and books relating to 
the early history of iVmerica, 
steadily increasecl, the rise dur- 
ing the twelve years 180L-lfK)2 
being especially rapid. Among 
tho most famous English sales of 
the IDth century were those of 
tho libraries of the Duke of Ilox- 
hurghc, 1812 (£2:i,397); Richard 
Holier, 18;i4-G (£5(1,774); Earl of 
Sunderland, 1881-3 (£5(i,581); 
Wm. IJeckford, 1882-3 (£73,551); 
and Earl of Ashhurnhaiu, 1897-8 
(printed liooks, £52,712, exclusive 
of tho MSS. which were sold pii- 
vately). The Gutenberg Ilihlo 
(e. 1455) on vellum ^*080 in price 
from £554 (Nicors^ale, 1825) to 
£4,()00 (Ashburiiharn, 1897); on 
paper from £199, 10s. (Sykes, 
1824) to £3,900 (Thorohl, 1881); 
and in tho case of a cofiy pri- 
vately sold by Quaritcb, to 1^5, (iOO; 
thehatin Tsai ter printed atMainz 
in 145i), from 1^3(5, IOh. (Sykes, 
1824) to £4,950 (Thoiold, 1884); 
the folio Shakespeare of 1023, 
fiom £121, 1(>8. paid bv Bfr. Gren- 
ville in 1818 to tiro £1,720 paid 
at Christie’s in 1901. Of tho rise 
in value of books prinfed by 
('iaxtoTi, the most remarkable in- 
stance is that of the Royal Rook, 
of which a sidendirl copy sold in 
1815 for £85, and subsefpicntly in 
1819 for £73, lOs., and in 1829 for 
£()1 , 1 9s. In 1901 one copy fetched 
£1,550; in 1902 another, £2,250. 
At the Scott of Hiilkshill sale 
(IVLarch 1005) Caxton’s Chroaiclcs 
of Ennl^and broueht £102, in com- 
parison with £45 fifteen years 
ago. The Kilmarnock edition of 
Bums has also risen steadily in 
value, reaching the record price 
(tJl,000) paid for the copy sold 
irrivately by Mr. Veitch of Pais- 
ley, and secured by tire Burns’ 
Cottage Trustees at Ayr (1903), 
the previous record being that of 
£572, 5s. paid for the Lamb copy 
(1808). See the annual volumes 
of Slater’s Book Prices Current, 
Dauze’s Repertoire de$ Ventes 


(1894),Living8ton’s^»wmcan Book 
Prices Current (1805), and Mr. 
H. B. 'Wheatley's comprehensive 
work. Prices of liooks (1898). On 
collectors and collecting tlio best 
works aio Elton’s Great Book 
Collectors (1893), Quaritch’s Con- 
tributions tou'o/rds a Piet, of 
English Book Collectors (1892-9), 
English Book Collectors 
(1902), Ha/iitt’s Book Collector 
( 1904), and Pollard’s liooks in the 
House (1907). 

Book Illustration. See II- 

LLfSTRATIOX OV LOOKK. 

Bookkeeping. Bookkeeping 
is a method of recording business 
transactions in sucli a way that 
from these records a iierson may 
readily ascertain tho financial 
position of a business undertak- 
ing or aT V department of it. A 
good system of bookkeeping will 
show the state of any account, 
whctlier of ordinary trade debtors 
and creridors, of goods or prop- 
erty, or of tho expenses connected 
with a business, and will enable 
a qualified p^irsou to make up a 
statement at any time showing 
the gain or loss involved, or 
determine tho solvency or insol- 
vency of the business. Correct 
bookkeeping is essential to 'enable 
a merchant to undeistand his 
position and the extrnt of his 
obligations and lesourcos, and 
many bankruptcies can be traced 
to careless or inefficient book- 
keeping. • 

The art of bookkeeping in one 
form or another must be as old as 
civilized trading, but its present 
form can bo trac ed back only to 
about the end of the 15tli cen- 
tury, when it was in use among 
the mercliantrt of Venice and 
other commercial cities of Italy ; 
hence the system of double entry 
was known as the Italian system. 
In the succeeding century it seems 
to have gained a footing in Eng- 
land. 

There are two systems of book- 
keeping used, single entry and 
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double entry— the former bein^r 
only a part of the latter, and so 
incomplete. 

Single Entry . — In tliis system 
only the i)crsonal accounts— i.r. 
those (lealin^r with pursoTis, not 
with property, goods, etc.— arc 
dealt with, and a transaction is 
only entered once; whereas in 
double entry oacli transactior is 
entered in one account as a debit, 
and in another as a credit. The 
single system is much used hy 
small tradcTH. as its simplicity 
and minimum of trouble lecom- 
mend it; but its disadvantages 
far outweigh its advantages in 
all but the smallest businesses. 
.Some of these disadvantages are, 
that there is no check against 
Iraud nor against erro.B ami 
omissions in posting ; there is no 


The books necessary for single 
entry are : ( 1 ) day-book, in whicli 
the sales and purchases are en- 
tered; (2) cash-book, in which all 
cash transactions appear; and (3) 
the ledger, in which an account is 
opened for each person to whom 
goods are sold, or from whom 
gooils are purchased, on creilit. 

When single entry is used, a 
proper balance sheet and pro lit 
and loss account should bo made 
lip once a year, hy an accountant, 
in dokiblc-entry form. This, m 
a rough wai*, is jiossible hy in- 
corporating information derived 
from other Kourccs than the 
ledger. 

Double Entry. —Th\A is in prac- 
tice the orilv satisfactory system 
of bookkoepi'ig, and well repays 
the extra trouble tuitailed iu its 
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means of showing fioin what de- 
partment or class of goods the 
profit or loss has ari.sen, and, as 
a consequence, unprofitable busi- 
iiess may bo nursed, while ]»ro- 
li^ble business may be dropped, 
with dire future results; nor aie 
the expenses showja in such a 
way as to enable a comparison 
to be made betwecij these ex- 
penses and the tui novcr. so that 
any increased or decreased ratio 
may discovered. A balance is 
sirnplv made up by taking the 
caiiital at the beginning of the 
period, adding to that the pres- 
ent liabilities (if any), and com- 
paring the total with the assets 
possessed at the end of the period 
in cash, goods, sums due, etc. 
I he difference between the totals 
>8 profit if the latter be the 
greater, loss if it be smaller. 


working. The basis on which it 
rests is that every debtor (Dr.) 
must have a cori'esponding credi- 
tor (Cr.), ever>' buyer implying a 
seller. If A buys goods f rom R, 
A must in liis ledger give R credit 
for their value {i.e. Or. R); and 
as goods are received, the goods 
account must be charged with the 
value {i.e. Dr. goods). 

The account or person receiv- 
ing anything is always debited, 
and the account or person part- 
ing with anything is alwavs cred- 
ited. A person is thus debtor for 
what he geU., and creditor for 
what he gives. Tire total of the 
debits and credits in a ledger 
should thus always be equal, if 
the posting has been correctly 
done. 

The contraction Dr. is used in 
practice for debtor' or debit, and 
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similarly Cr. is used for creditor 
or credit. 

The following: examples and 
explanations of the various hooks 
will outline the methods of 
doulde entry. 

Day-hook or SaUs-hook.— l^hi^ 
is the book into which sales are 
entered in detail; they arc then 
posted to the debit of the iiuyer’s 
account in the ledger; and peri- 
odically- say moil till y ilie total 
of the sales is posted to tlie 
credit of floods account, the sfoods 
having: been parked with. 

The Invoice or Purchase hook is 
used to record g:ood8 bought, and 
is entered up in the same way an 
the day-book, su)*stituting *Ky* 
for ‘To.* The sums are posted 
to the credit of the person’s ac- 
count from whom the goods are 
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are three columns on each side, 
for discount, bank, and cash ; this 
form shows the state of the bank 
account at a glance. A cash-book 
with several columns on each side 
is useful in saving clerks* time, 
the receipts and payments being 
at once classified by entering into 
the proper columns. 

The ti’ansactions have been as 
follows : — On Jan. 11, A.'riiomson 
paid £05 by cheque, and was al- 
lowed £5 of discount ; on Jan. 13, 
R. Smith paid £30 in cash, and 
was allowed £2 of discount; on 
Jan. 16, G. Park was paid £75 by 
cheque, and allowed me £11 dis- 
count ; and on Jan. 17, AV, Inglis 
was paid £5 in cash. Note that 
all cheques received must be 
banked in full. 

The Lcdjrr is the most impor- 
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Jan. 10, J. Bruce aiul Vo. 

To guO(l8 (give (IctailK) 


15. 11. SimpHon and Son 

To gooda (detail) 

:il. J. KofierLson. 

To goods (dotail) . 

Sales for month : By gcKids account, folio 50. 
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£ s. 

in 
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25 
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83 
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purchased, and periodically to the 
debit of the goods account. 

In the foregoing books the 
totals havo been posted to the 
goods account, but in practice 
this account is subdivided into 
special accounts, and the day- 
book and invoice-books would be 
adapted for tins object by having 
several money columns in place 
of the two shown. 

Cash - hook. — The book into 
which all cash, cheques, etc., are 
entered— what is received on the 
debit side, and what is paid on 
the credit side : e,g. if B pays an 
account to you, cash is received ; 
therefore cash must be debited, 
and B credited with the amount, 
which is done in posting to B’s 
aooouiit. An excellent form of 
cash-book is one in which there 


taut book in bookkcopiiig. It is 
not a book of original entry, but 
to it the entries in all rihe other 
books aro posted.^ In it all the 
recorded transactions aro classi- 
fied. An account is opened for 
each debtor J9.nd creditor of tlio 
business (called Personal Ac- 
counts) ; f Of goods, property, etc. 
(called Real Accounts); and for 
such accounts as wages, rent, pro- 
fit and loss accoimc, etc. (called 
Nominal Accounts). A ledger ac- 
count would appear as on page 122. 

In largo businesses it is con- 
venient to have more than one 
ledger in use— c.g. Town Ledger 
and Country Ledger, A-L Ledger, 
M-Z Ledger, Debit and Credit 
Ledgers, and so on. 

Bill-booh—Thia is generally 
purchased ready ruled and printed 
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f rom the stationers. It is usually 
in two sections— one for bills re- 
ceivable, the other for bills pay- 
able ; and in it the particulars of 
each bill are entered— date, c\ir- 
rency, when due, amount, etc. 
The individual bills are posted 
from it to the Dr. and Cr. of 
the Personal Accounts, and the 
totals periodically to Bills Ilecci'^- 
able and Bills Payable Accounts 
in the ledger. 

Journal.— This book is very use- 
ful in double-entry bookkeeping 
for opening and closing entries, 
transfers from one ledger account 
to another, etc. ; but by many 
bookkeepers it is used to quite 
an unneccBsary extent. Its use is 
mainly to explain wliy certain ac- 
counts are debited and credited— 
t.€. to preserve a proper record of 
the transfer. In the following 
instances the journal would bo 
used : (1.) A begins busincBs with 
£1.0()0, whicii IS deposited in bank. 
(2.) An error is made in posting 
£20 to tlie credit of B instead of 
0. (ik) In balancing tho books, 
goods on hand arc valued at £500, 
find this amount is to be carried 
Torwa^’d to begin the new goods 
account. 'Phe Drs. and Crs. in 
this book arc thus always equal. 

Subsidiary Books^ as AVages 
Book, Petty Cash-book, etc., arc 
necessary in most businesses, and 
the uses of these arc obvious. 

Trial Balance.— This is simply 
a statement in two columns of the 
balances, Dr. and Cr. respectively, 
on each account in the ledger; 
and tho totals of these columns, 
if equal in amount, show that 
the ledger balances ; and the pre- 
sumption is that the books are 
correct. Cash in hand must he 
added in to the Dr. column. 

Profit and Loss Account . — This 
account, mgidoup from tho ledger, 
shows the gain or loss on the 
business for the period it includes. 

Balance This is a state- 

ment shqwing tho financial posi- 
tion of tho business at a given date. 
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Card or Hcpurahi tShcH Lctftji /*. 
— ^Instead of having the lodger as 
a bound vohmio, each account in 
this system is kept on a separate 
loose sheet or card, and these are 
arranged alphabetically. Its use 
is favoured in America by mer- 
chants, insurance offices (cards 
generally), and other companies, 
and has several distinct advan- 

TiKjroER Account. 
Dr. 

£ «. d. 

Jan. .‘r. To goods faold to thum|. . Tin o o 

. in „ ... L.) 0 0 

.. 17 . „ „ . 10 0 0 


* so'o 0 

Fob. To balance brought for- 

^a.ril 10 0 0 

tages. Thus, accounts which arc 
closed, or sheets completed, may 
be removed, leaving only the ac- 
tive accounts in view. Accounts 
can be classilied orgroui)c<l to suit 
the convenience of the business, 
and can be apportioned among 
several clerks; there is also a 
saving of time iii indexing, and 
especially in doing away with the 
opening of new ledgers. Against 
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quently used in business tran.'i- 
actions : — 

Bilh^ Arceptances^ cmd Prom- 
is&orjf Nntps are written agree- 
ments, on stamped paper, to pay 
a sum of money at a particular 
future date, say one month, three 
months, and so on. Three days’ 
‘grace’ is given before the bill is 
legally diic--f.f;. if a hill at one 

A. Brown and Co. 

Cr, 


£ •. d. 

J.II 1 2.1. By rash (rm-ivcil) .... 47 0 0 

Discoimtialloweii). ... <‘10 0 

„ ‘JS. „ rash IB 0 0 

Discount 2 0 0 

„ JBalancft earned loi- 

ward 10 0 0 


80 'o 0 


month is dated February 3, the 
due date would bo March 0. No 
days of grace are allowed on 
hills payable *on demand’ or ‘at 
sight.’ 

A Chftijuc is a written request 
to your banker to pay over to 
‘Bearer’ or ‘Order’ (i.c. to the 
order of the person named there- 
in) the definite sum of money 
stated on tlio cheque. 
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Journal. 


Jan. 1. Bank 

To A. bi'iiig t-he iiipitrj with whicli A begins 
busin«(H 


May 10. B 

To C, for item posted in error to I» 

Dor. 31. Goods new iirrnunt 

To gooils old uceouiit, iur value of goods on hand. . 


1 

\ £ f. (f. £ a. d. 

J)r. 

1000 0 0 I 

Cr. 

1000 0 0 

Vr. 

o 

o 

Cr. 

20 0 0 

Dr. 

500 0 0 1 

Cr. 

! .100 0 0 


1.VJ0 0 0 , 1.120 0 0 


this, of course, must be set the 
risk of loose sheets getting lost if 
carelessly kept. Similarly, origi- 
nal entries may bo made on cards 
or slips, and these passed on 
from one clerk to another to 
enter from the original record, 
thus forming a check on the en- 
tries and saving much time. 

The following are terms fre- 


Capital. —ThiB is the excess of 
assets over liabilibics, and theo- 
retically is a debt due by the busi- 
ness to the owner thereof. Simi- 
larly, in a limited company the 
capital subscribed b> the public 
—i.e. the cash paid by them for 
shares — is a debt due by the 
company to the individual share- 
holders. In the event of a wind- 
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ing up, all other debts take ]uc- 
cedcnce of this one; and when 
they are paid, the balance, if any, 
remains to satisfy the owners or 
shareholders. Capital may con- 
sist of cash, goods, property, etc. 

Partnership is an arrangement 
between two or moro persons for 
business purposes. A deed of 
partnership should be drawn up, 

Profit and ] 

Dr. 


•Ian. 1. Office cxpciiBO'’ .. 0 U 

Salaries 40ii 0 0 

Keut and taxes ICO 0 0 

Uiid debts 40 0 U 


9CU 0 0 

1*1 ofit (thlg add hI t <> Lil 

ai'ionut) fiOO 0 0 


1^00 » 0 

defiuing each persoii’M l ights and 
share in the profits, assets, etc., of 
the business. 

Dcfyreciaiion. - A deduction cor- 
responding with the ostiinut(*d de- 
preciation of value, through use 
or othorwiflo, is made -usually as 
a percentage each yeai- -from the 
value of assets such us machinery, 
olTice furniture, stock, etc. 

Bai..\nce Sheict ; 

lAdbilitieH. 


a Jf. d. 

Sundry • reditorn 1130 o o 

Kent accrued, Dut yet paid 30 Q 0 

Kills payable SW 0 0 

Capital—i.f. the Bum duo'to tho 
parliicrs of the busiiicsH. . 2780 U 0 


450000 


ZHscownt—Thia is either (1) an 
allowance, say for prompt cash, 
madti to a buyer, or received from 
a seller of goods ; or (2' a charge 
for interest and risk made by a 
banker when a bill is handed to 
him for collection at its due date, 
and the amount of which is to be 
placed to the credit of the cus- 
tomer’s account. In bill trans- 
actions it includes not only dis- 
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count on the amount of the hill, 
but also discount on discount: 
thus, tho banker’s discount, suv 
at 5 per cent, per annum, on a bill 
at three months for £4U0, would 
amount to £5 — i.e. £5 is being 
paid for the use of £395 for three 
months = £5, Is. 3d. per cent. 

OooihciU. — In purchasing a 
busincBH U.S a going concern, a sum 

OSS Account. 

Cr. 

£ 8. (f 

T)cf. 31. Cnrt(lHa('('ount(beinf;thc 
bciluucu rill iiiih u(j> 
count after ulluuiiit; 
tur value of the ifuods 

mihundl 1750 0 0 

Iiii^cuuuL ajaMJUuthjuliiK 
the evLoss of dist ouiil 
1 VI ou cd over uunt 
allowed' 50 0 0 

isno 0 0 

varying with the clear annual 
profit and oilier circumstances has 
to bo paid for goodwill— i.r. for 
the value of the firm’s iiamn and 
established connection acquired 
by the purchaser. 

Tho books on tho subject of 
bookkeeping are very numerous, 
not only on tlie art generally, but 
on many sxiecial branches of it, as 

r 31st Ducii-MiiEH. 

Asaela. 


£ 9. d. 

Sundry dubbirs 12U0 0 0 

rash ill Itunk 200 0 0 

ra.sh on hand 10 0 0 

lluodR f>n hand 2290 0 0 

Miu-hinery (i.'>y 0 0 

Office furnltiiiv 150 0 0 


4500^^0_J) 

merchants’, shopkeepers’, solici- 
tors’, stockbrokers’, bankers’, in- 
surance, etc., bookkcciiing. See 
E. T. Jones’s Bookkccjnng hy 
i^inglccmflDouble Entry; Carter’s 
Practical Bookkeeping ; ^ Thorn- 
ton’s Manval of Bookkeeping ; Pix- 
loy and Wilson’s Bookkeeping: 
Sari I’s Donhlr-En try Bookkeeping: 
J. W. Heaps’s Antiquity of Book- 
keeping; I’itraan and Sous* Ad- 
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vanced Bookkeeping {including 
Limited Company Forms j etc.); 
L. R. Dicksee^s Bookkeeping for 
Accomitanit Students (1897); Geo. 
Lisle’s Accounting in Theory and 
Practice: D. A. Keister’s Corpo- 
ration Accounting mid Auditing: 
A. D. L. Turnb nil’s Life Office 
Accounts on the Card System; 
Proceedings of Actuarial Society 
of Edinburgh^ vol. iv. No. 7. 

Book-land. See Bocland. 

Book-lice, a name applied to 
the insects of the family Psocirhe, 
also called lessor death-watches. 
See Deai’II-watcii. 

Bookmaker. See Bettinu. 

Book of Common Prayer. Sec 
Prayek Book. 

Bookplates. In the 15th cen- 
tury it became common, especially 
in Italy, to introduce the arms of 
the owner of a fine book into tMe 
illuminated bolder round the first 
page of text ; and in a few wood- 
cut borders to books printed by 
Erhard Katdolt and other printers 
in Italy blank shields are con- 
spicuous, in which the owner’s 
arms might be inserted. The 
printing of separate labels to be 

asted into a number of volumes 

egan in Germany towards the 
close of the same century, the 
example usually quoted as the 
earliest being that found in the 
books presented by Hildebrand 
Brandenburg of Biberach to the 
Carthusian monastery at Bux- 
heim about 1480, though the wood- 
cut itself is ])i obably ten or twelve 
years later. K.xrly in the IGth cen- 
tury the designing of bookplates 
engaged the attention of many 
German artists, notably Albrecht 
Dlircr, Lucas Cranach, and Hans 
Holbein. In France, .lean Bcr- 
taud de la Tour-Blauche used a 
bookplate as early as 1529; but 
only one other of French owner- 
ship in the IGth centurj" has yet 
been traced. In England, a wood- 
cut with the donor’s arms and a 
printed inscription was placed in 
books presented by Sir Nicholas 


Bacon to the TTniversity of Cam- 
bridge in 1574 -the first English 
bookplate denoting personal 
ownership being that of Sir 
Thomas Tresham, which is dated 
.Tune 29, 1586. Until the second 
half of the 17th century the use 
of bookplates was rare both in 
Franco and England, most owners 
preferring to staniji their arms 
or names on the leather covors of 
their books. Towards the end of 
the century bookplates increased 
rapidly in England, and for about 
a dozen years from 1G98 there is 
a curiously large numboj’ of ISng- 
lish bookplates bearing the dates 
of the years in which they were 
engraved. 'I’he styles of English 
bookplates have been distin- 
guished as ‘fcsirnplc Armorial,’ 
with no oinaincnt save heavy 
mantling; the "Jacobean,’ in 
which the shield mostly rests on 
a bracket and is surrounded by a 
frame; ‘Chippendale,’ in which 
the frame takes the form of a 
border of open shell-work; and 
‘Wreath and Ribbon,* whose dec- 
oration resembles that of Shera- 
ton furniture. Wlicn bookplates 
became fashionable, about 1880, 
armorial designs were largely sup- 
plemented by pictoriCil and em- 
blematic ones. Until about the 
date just mentioned th 3 collecting 
of bookplates was hardly known, 
but it sprang suddenly into favour, 
and some ten years later began to 
produce quite a large literature. 
The first great collection in Eng- 
land was formed by Sir Wollaston 
Franks, and bequeathed by him 
to tho Print Roo u of the British 
Museum. Bookplates mostly bear 
inscriptions, and from the fre- 
quency with which these begin 
with the words lihris . . , Ai.e, 
one of the books of....) these 
two words have been adopted as 
a convenient international name 
for them. Ex libris societies have 
been formed in England (1891), 
Germany (1891), France (1894), 
U.S.A. (1896), and Austria (1903) ; 
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and periodicals are issued in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Berlin. See H. 
W. Fincham and J. W. Brown’s A 
Biblioffraphyot Jiookplatrx (1892); 
Hon. J. Leicester Warren’s (Lord 
do "J’abley) A Guide to the Study 
of Bookpl-atcs (1880 ; new cd. 1 900) ; 
Labouchere’s Ladies Bookplates 
(1895); Vinyct)mb’B Processes for 
Production of Ex Lihris (1894) 
and TJie Book of Bookplates (1908) ; 
H. W. Fincliam’s Artists and En- 
gravers of British and American 
Bookplates (1897); Allen’s Early 
American Bookplates ( 1894); Kgor- 
ton Castle’s Eng. Bookplates (18‘.)0 ; 
new ed. 1893) ; W. J. Hardy’s Book- 
plates (1893; new ed. 1897); J. 
Guthrie’s Bookplates (1909); W. 
Hamilton’s French Bookplates 
(18(fe ; new cd. 1806) ; Count K. 
E. zu Leiningen- Westerburpr’s 
German Bookplates (trans. 1901 ) ; 
Bartarelli and Prior’s Gli Ex- 
libris Italiani (1902); Waniccke’s 
m Die Deutsche ih Bilcherzeichen 
(1890) ; and Gerster’s Die Sc.hwei- 
zerischen Bihliothekszcichen (1898). 

Books, Best Hundmed. In a 
lecture delivered in the Working 
Men’s College in London in Janu- 
ary 1886, under the title On the 
Pleasure of Reading, Jr^ir John 
Lubbock (Lord Avebury) sug- 
gested a list of ‘the best hundred 
books,’ the works of living authors 
being omitted. An amended se- 
lection appeared in the Contem- 
porary Review for February 1886. 
See Pall Mall Gazette ‘Extra,’ No. 
24 : ‘Tlio Best Hundred Books.’ 

Books burnt by order. Prob- 
ably the most drastic holocaust of 
books burned by order that his- 
tory records occurred in the year 
221 n c., when the Emperor Chi 
Wang-ti, of the Chinese dynasty 
of Tsin, desiring to destroy the 
7)ower of tradition, caused all the 
books in his empire to be burned, 
except works on divination, agri- 
culture, and medicine. And oc- 
casionally in the ancient classic 
Writers mention is made of the 
burning of obnoxious or incon- 


venient books ; among others, 
the works of Pythagoras are said 
to have been burned at Athens. 
Thus the burning of heretical 
books is not a Christian invention. 
Thcdestrnction of Christian books 
formed part of the heathen perso- 
cutioi) of Diocletian, who in A.J). 
303 ordered all such writings to 
be burned. The introduction of 
the practice among Christians is 
ascribed to Osius, bishop of Cor- 
dova, who fiersiiaded Constantine 
to order the writings of Arius to 
be committed to the flames, while 
similar treatment was afterwards 
meted out to tbo writings of Nes- 
tor his and Honorius. Abelard was 
in 1121 condemned to burn his 
own TulrodncMo ad Theologiam, 
becaiiso of its false teaching with 
regarrl to the Trinity. Book-burn- 
ing was inaugurated in England 
by the destruction of copies of the 
Antwerp edition of Tyndalo’s New 
Testament at St. Paul’s in 1627, 
followed by the burning of a 
second edition in 1530. Among 
other books ordered to be burned 
were Suarez’s Defer sio Catholiew 
Fidci contra Anglicanm SeotrE 
Errores (1613), burned by order 
of James I. ; Barker’s Bible and 
Prayer Book (1631), in which the 
w'ord ‘not’ was omitted in the 
seventh commandment ; Luther’s 
works, at St. Paul’s (1630) ; Tyn- 
d ale’s The Wicked Mammon and 
The Obedience of a Christian Man 
(1546) ; Simon Fish’s Lite Suppli- 
cation of Beggars (1546); Anon., 
'fhe Rcvelatlim of Antichrist 
(1546); Simon Fish’s trans. from 
the German of The Summary of 
Scripture (1546), and all the works 
of Frith, Tyndale, Wyclilfe, Joy, 
Rowe, Jiubil, Bale, Barnes, Cover- 
dale, Tunier, and Tracy; J. Hales's 
Declaration of the Succession of 
the Crown of England (1663); 
R. Dolcman’s Conference about 
the next Succession (1594) ; J. 
Stubbes’s Discovery of a Gaping 
GuLf{\m)\ (L Martin’s A Trea- 
tise of Schisme (1584) ; A. Leigh- 
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ton’s A/i Appeal to the Parliament 
(1G28); W. Pryiine’s Histrimms- 
i\.t (1G33); The Letany of John 
BastioickeiM^Si) ; Milton’s Eikono- 
klastes (IfiGO) aiid Defemio (J.6G0) ; 
Anon., The Memorial of the 
Church of England (1705); H. 
SacheveroJ I’s Sermom (1710) ; De- 
foe’s Shortcut Way loith Disaenl- 
era (1703); John SVilkes’s North 
Briton (1703) ; Wood’s Athenm Ox- 
onienses (1093). A book, Hutch- 
inson's Commercial Restraints of 
Ireland Considered^ was burned 
as late as 1779. In the interval 
there were many others. TJio 
Medulla Theologm Moralis of 
the Jesuit Busembaum was burnt 
at Toulouse in 1757, a? encourag- 
ing assassination. There is a 
French book on the sidiject. Die- 
tionnaire . . . , des prinripaux Li- 
vres condamines au Fcii^ by G. 
Peignot (1806), See also Edin- 
burgh Revmi\ July 1871, article 
entitled 'Suppressed and Cen- 
sured Books.’ 

Book-scorpion, general name 
given to members of the arach- 
nid order of Pseudoscorpionid®, 
which includes minute animals 
living chiefly in warm countries in 
old books, under bark, etc. 

Book Trade. Sec Publishing. 

Book War, See Book Clubs. 

Bookworms, the popular name 
given to several insects or their 
larvaQ, which feed on the paste used 
in binding books, and bore holes 
both through the binding and 
through the pages of the book 
itself in order to got it. The 
commone««t and Tnost mischiovoiis 
oF bookworms are the Sitodrepa 
panicea^ found both in the larval 
form and as a full-grown insect, 
and the larva of Atlagenus pellio; 
others are Lepismu saccharina, 
JHinns fur^ Derrnestes lardarius^ 
and the larva of Anthrenusvarius. 
Brushing and cleaning, fi-esh air 
and use, are the best preservatives 
against bookworms: but subjec- 
tion to considerable heat and 
sprinkling with pure pyj-ethrum 


powder are approved remedies. A 
full discussion of the subject is 
given in O’Connor’s Faxts OLbout 
Bookworms (1898); and there is 
also a chapter on bookworms 
in lUadcs’s Enemies of Books 
(1880). 

Boole, Gboiigb (1815-64), Eng- 
lish mathematician and logician, 
was born at Lincoln. In 1849 he 
was appointed professor of mathe- 
matics in Oueon’s College, Cork. 
Me publisncd impoitant text- 
books on Differential Equations 
(1859) and on Finite Differences 
(1860), and contributed Theory 
of Analytical Transformations ’ 
to Cambridge Math. Jour. (1839), 
and * General Method in Ana- 
lysis* to Phil, Trans. (1844). His 
most remarkable work, however, 
was the Laws of Thought (1854), 
in which symbolic language and . 
notation were employed to ex- 
press purely logical processes. 
See Life by R. Harley in Brit. 
Quart. Rev., 1866. 

Boom, the spar attached to tho 
mast at its forward end, and con- 
trolled by the sheet at its after 
end, which extends the foot of the 
sails abaft the masts in the fore- 
and-aft rigs. (See Ship, Yacht.) 
Also any spai* projecting abeam 
to which the boats of a ship at 
moorings may bo made fast, or 
tho supports for the torpedo nets. 
Also the barrier of timbers, chains, 
or other material extended across 
the mouth of a harbour to prevent 
the entrance^of hostile vessels. 

Boom, tn., prov. Antwerp, 
Belgium, 11 m. by rail s. of 
Antwerp; has brickworks, salt- 
pans, and tannerie<. Pop. 17,000. 

Boomerang, a missile weapon 
of the Australian aborigines, is a 
curved piece of hard wood, some- 
what resembling a scimitar, about 
three feet long and throe inches 
wide, flat on one side and slightly 
rounded on tho other, with a sharp 
edge. It is thrown with the con- 
vex or cutting edge pointing 
towards the object aimed at. Its 
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great characteristic is that, if it 
encounters no heavy obstacle* in 
its flight, it begins, owing to its 
peculiar shape, a retrograde mo- 
tion when its first force is spent, 
and thus returns to the place 
from which it has been thrown. 

A very slight impediment does 
not ciieck its oTitward com sc, for 
it has been known to slice off the 
head of a flying bird and yet re- 
turn to the thrower. It is a keen 
and deadly weapon, and usually 
inflicts a fatal wound, whether the 
object it strikes is a bird in the 
air or a man or other animal on 
the ground. Its impact with any 
solid olistaclc, of course, absorbs 
its motion, and it falls to the 
ground. 

BoomplaatSt S. Africa, site of 
a battle between the Boers and 
the British in 1848, in which Sir 
Harry Smith defeated Pretsrius. 

It lies in the Vauresmith division 
of the Orange Free State prov., 
not far from Zwart Koppies, or 
the black hillocks. 

Boondee. See Bunpi. 

Boone, city, Iowa, U.S.A., co. 
seat of Boone co., 37 m. N.N.w. of 
Des Moines, with railway and 
machine shop^ flour-mills, and 
tobacco factories. Large deposits 
of potter’s clay are found in the 
vicinity. Pop. 11,000. 

Boone, Danujl (1735-1820), 
American pioneer and explorer, 
born in Bucks co., Pennsylvania. 
Kmigratingiu 1752 toN. (Carolina, 
he proceeded to Kelitucky (1709) 
on a hunting expedition, was cap- 
tured by Indians, but escaped, and 
reached home (1771). Then he 
built a fort at Boonesboro’ 
(1775), on the Kentucky R., was 
attacked by Indians (1777), and 
in the following year vas cap- 
tured and carried to Detroit. 
Escaping four months later, he 
returned to Boonesborough, and 
resisted with 50 men an attack 
of 460 savages. In recognition of 
services rendered, the United 
States government gave him a 
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tract of land (1799) on the Mis- 
souri R. Sec Daniel Boone, by 
Thwaites (1902). 

Boonton, tn. and summer re- 
sort, Morns co., New Jersey, 
U.S.A., 14 in. w. of Paterson ; has 
iron foundries, and manufactui cs 
flour, rubber, and agricultural 
implements. Pop. 5,000. 

Boon vi lie, city, Missouri, 
U.fcJ. A., the CO. seat of Uooper co., 
on the Missouri, 140 m. w. of St. 
Louis; manufactures boots and 
slioes, leather, bricks, and flour. 
Pop. 4, 100. 

Boorde, or Borde, Andrew 
(?1 490-16^J 9), English traveller an d 
physician, was born in Sussex. He 
joined the CarthuBians, and about 
1521 was made suffragan bishoi) 
of Chichester. Aliout 1528 he ob- 
tained ilisxiensation from his vow. 
He made at least foi > tours on 
the Continent, one being to report 
on the state of fueling about 
Henry viii. Principal works : 
Dyeiary (15P2), the Btevyary of 
Health (1547), and the Fyrst Boke 
of the Introdvction of Knowledge 
(1547). His Boke ofBcrdns (beards) 
and his Itinera nj of Europe aro 
lost. See ‘Extra Series,’ Early 
English Text Society (1870). 

Boos, Martin (1702-1825), Ger- 
man theologian, born at Hutten- 
ried, in Bavaria, originated a 
Catholic pietist movement. In 
1800 ho settled at Galinoukirchen, 
near Linz, whence his views spread 
rapidly. He held a professorship 
atDuBBoldorf from 1817 to ISlli. 
See h is Selbxthioffra phie ( 1826 ; new 
cd. 1888), and Life by C. Bridges 
(1830). 

Booster, a form of dynamo for 
raising the voltage of an outgoing 
current to compensate for the drop 
in a long feeder. See Electricity, 
Dtstribution ok. 

Boot, Torture of the. The 
boot, used to extort confessions in 
Scottish judicial proceedings, was 
an iron or wooden frame in which 
the leg was enclosed. Wedges 
were driven between boot and 
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leg with a mallet until the pris- and since 1862 has been a 
oner confessed, or was physically partner in the shipping firm 
incapable of bearing further tor- of A. liooth and Co., Liver- 
ture. It seems to Jiavo been in pool. He has devoted his life 
frequent use towards the end of to the picparation of works of 
the 16th century, but Avas discon- quite unique value on social 
tinned in lliDO, thougli not for- questions, notably Life and La- 
biddcii by law until 1709. See howr of the People in London (16 
R. H. Story’s Life of Williaui vols. 1889- 1903), a very able work, 
Carstares (1874), and fiill of carefully collected facts ; 

Wodrow’s History of the Suffer- Pauperism, and the ilndmvrnent 
ings of the Church of Scotland of Old Aije[\^*yi)\ The Aged Poor 
(1830), passim. (1894); and Old Age Pensions 

Bootan. See Huutax. (1899). Mr. Booth served on 

BoOtes, an ancient conctolla- Mr. Chamberhi in’s Tariff Reform 
tion, supposed to represent the Commission of 1903-4. He was 
driver of the AVain, and some- made a P.c. in 1904. 
times called Arctophylax, the Booth, Edwin Thomas (183:i- 
bear - keeper.’ Late - setting 03)^ American actor, son of J uni us 
Bootes is among the star-groups Brutus Booth, was born at Bellair, 
mentioned in the (v. 272), Maryland. One of the greatest 

and Claudian {l>e Itapta Proser- yf American tragedians, he ex- 
pinte, ii. 190) speaks of piger celled in fcshakespercau tragedy. 
Bootes,’ in allusion to the up- (Haridct, Lear, Othello) and as 
right position upon the hori'son Richelieu. He went on the stage 
by which its setting is protracted, with his father in 1849, acted in 
The principal star is Arctunis. California (1852-6), and travelled 
Miraj ( — ^ Bootes) is one of the oA’er America, Australia, and Eng- 
rnost beautiful double stars in land (1861). Ruined (1874) by the 
the northern heavens, the com- expense of a palatial theatre in 
ponents being respectively orango New York, lie recouped his for- 
and green. Kustnor finds that tunes by a successful tour through 
the radial velocity of the larger the western states. His visit to 
star is variable, indicating that it Britain and Germany (1880-2) was 
is a spectroscopic binary. Other an unqualified triumph. He died 
binaries are $ and y?, revolving in at New York. See Winter’s Life 
periods of 148 and 276 years, and Art of Edwin T. Booth 
while (, K, TT, and 44 arc more and E. B. Grossman’s E, Booth 
slowly moving couples. (1894). 

Booth, Barton (1681-1730), Booth, John Wilkes (1839- 
English actor, was born in Lan- 65), American actor, brother of 
cashiro. Ho first appeared on Edwin Thomas Booth. He joined 
the stage in London as Maximus the forces of the South in the 
in Fletcher’s Valentinicm (1700). civil war, and on the defeat of 
Among his best representations the South he assa-ssinated Presi- 
wero Hamlet, Othello, and Bru- dent Lincoln in Ford’s Theatre at 
tus: but it was as Cato, in Addi- Washington, April 14, 1865. Ho 
son’s play of that name, that he was pursued to Virginia, and was 
gained his greatest fame (1713). shot on his refusal to surrender. 
He wrote a drama, The Death Booth, Juxius Bbutus (1796- 
of Dido (1716). See Cibber’s 1852), Anglo-American tragedian. 
Life (1763), and Life by Victor was born in London. He went 
(1733). on the stage in 1813, and achieved 

Booth, Charles (1840), soci- his first success at Covent Garden 
ologist, was born at Liveipool, in Bicha/rd ill. He left Britain 
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for the United States at the age I In 1882 it began also to j*un 


of twenty-five. There he became 
the leading actor, his princi- 
pal rdles being Hamlet, Richard 
III., Sir Giles Overreach (in Mas- 
singer’s New Way to Pay Old 
Pebis), Shylock, Lear, and lago. 
See A. B. Clarke’s The Elder aful 
the Younger Booth (1882). 

Booth, William (1829), ‘gen- 
eral ’ of the Salvation Army, born 
an<l educated at Nottingham, Eiig- 
luiid, became a minister of the 
Methodist New Connexion (1850- 
01), and entered on evangelistic 
work in the east of Ijondon in 
185(>. General Booth has pub- 
lished numerous books and pam- 
plilcts, the best known of which 
is In Darkest Ena Land and the 
Way Out (1890).* See Booth- 
'Vuckor'H Life of (If enera I W. Booth 
(1898), and Salvation Akmy. 

Boothby, Guy Newkll (1^07- 
1905), sensational novelist, was 
ij^rn at Adelaide, Australia, which 
^ll^inent ho crossed (1891) from 
nal|h to south. Among his novels 
are%l Bid for Fortune (1895), The 
Beautiful White Devil (189()), Dr. 
Nikola (1890), Pharos the Egyp- 
tian (1899), Dr. Nikolais Farewell 
(IMl), In. Spite of the Czar (1904), 
For Love of Her (1905), A Crime 
of the Under Seas (1905), and A 
Royal Affair (1900). 

Boothia Felix (so named after 
Sir Felix Booth), i^en insula, the 
most noitlierly part of the main- 
land of N. America. Sir James 

( Clark Hobs, in 1829, fixed the posi- 
tion of the N. magnetic pole on 
this peninsula, 70" 5' N# and 90® 
44' w. See Ross’s Narrative of 
a Second Voyage (1860). 
i Boothia Qulf, N. Canada, 
!]^paratcs Bothia Felix from 
Vockburu Is. It is about 3«J0 m, 
long and from GO to 100 m. broad. 

Booth Line of steamships was 
founded at Liverpool, England, 
in 1866; at first carried passen- 
gers and cargo between Europe 
\ Liverpool, Havre, Lisbon, Oporto) 
and the Amazon ports of Brazil. 
IV. 


vessels between New York and 
the Brazilian poits. In 1901 this 
line amalgamated with the Red 
Cross Line (founded 1869); it also 
manages the Iquitos Btoamship 
Company, plying 2,100 m. up 
the Amazon. Tho total tonnage 
of all the companies is 106,900, 
divided among thirty-eight ves- 
sels. Tlio company carries the 
royal mails to N. Brazil (Amazon). 
Four large ships of 18,700 tons 
are in course of coivstriiction for 
the fleet. Loudon Offices: 11 
Adclphi Terrace, W.C. 

Bootle, comprising tnshipa. of 
Bootle-cum-Linacre niid Orroll, 
mimic, bor. (1868), and co. bor., 
Lancashire, England, included in 
Bootle pari. div. of Lancashire ; 
coiitiiuious with Liverpool ; has 
extensive jute f actoi ics, engineer- 
ing works, timber yards, tanneries, 
and corn mills. The docks, which 
comprise some of the finest on 
tlie Mersey, belong to the port 
of Liverpool. Pop. 70,000. 

Boot Manufacture. Until the 
advent of the Blake sole-scwfng 
machine in the early ’sixties boots 
and shoes were entirely ‘made’ 
by hand. By the expression 
‘made’ is meant that the soles 
and heels were attached by hand 
labour, the ordinary sewing ma- 
chine being used to stitch the 
lighter leathers of hoot uppers 
together. Higher grade hoots 
were all made hand sewn, the 
cheaper and heavier goods ocing 
hand pegged or riveted. The 
Blake machine revolutionized the 
trade, and the Blake process 
rapidly became tho popular 
method of manufacturo for the 
cheaper grades. The more re- 
cent invention of welting ma- 
chinery has again greatly modi- 
fied the iirocesses of manufacture, 
creating this time a close rival to 
the hand-sewn boot, similar in its 
essential construction and advan- 
tages. The Blake and riveted 
boot is made by one sewing or 
6 
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riveting right through from sole 
to insole, the upper being caught 
in between; Avhile the hand and 
machine welted boot is first 
sewn half through the insole with 
a horizontal seam, which holds 
the upper, insole, and welt to- 
gether, and then a second sewing 
attaches the welt and sole to- 
gether. Jn the Blake boot the 
vertical seam, by resisting the 
bend of the foot, tends to stiffen 
the hoot; while in the welted 
boot the horizontal seam, bending 
inwards, yields easily, and makes 
a more p]ial)le article. 'Phis stiff- 
ness in Blake boots disajjpears 
in light goods where only light 
and flexible leather is used. The 
riveted boot, rec^niriug a strong 
heavy insole to hold nails, screws, 
or clench-wires, is a stiff boot, and 
therefore tliis cbeap-'i* method of 
making is confined to icrrades of 
work suitable for rougher wear. 

Tn a modern boot factory ma- 
chinery has all hut eliminated 
what was loiown as hand labour. 
The first process is c\itting the 
leathers for the upptirs, and this 
is done by men laying the skin 
over a bench, placing tlio imttern 
upon it, and ‘clicking* (this word 
is derived from the sound) ont 
the piece of leather, which is cut 
clean and close to the metal or 
brass -bound cardboard T>o.ttern, 
This department is almost en- 
tirely worked by hand labour. 
*rhe various component parts 
having been cut are passed, 
ill dozen pair lots or more, into 
the machine room to be stitched 
together. This depjiilmcnt is 
usually staffed by women. M'lie 
first machine employed is one 
with a rapidly revolving oiivulo r 
knife for skiving the edges <»f 
the leathers that have t{> be 
seamed or folded, after wbicli 
the pirts aro pasted together 
and passed to tho machines to be 
stitched, and finally hammered 
off under a little power-liaininer 
to level the seams. In this de- 
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partment a groat variety of sow- 
ing and other special machines 
are employed— sing] c and twin- 
needle sewing machines, several 
currying knives for trimming off 
tho edges of the leatliei-, stitch- 
ing, button-holing, barring, bind- 
ing, edge -folding, and button - 
attaching macbiiies, etc. Here, 
also, the eyelets are r)ut in by a 
machine that punches a hole, 
feeds in tho eyelet, and clenches 
it all at Olio stroke. 

The completed ui>per is now 
passed to the bottoming depart- 
ment, xhe first section of which 
is usually styled the nssembling 
room. Ill it the uppers and lusts 
and the component parts of tho 
bottom— soles, insoles, etc. -aie 
nsscuiblotl together. These bot- 
tom parts are cut in the rougli- 
stutf di partment from butfs, 
bends, sliouldoi*s, and bellies, 
under ])owerf ul eccentric presses, 
with dies shaped to the various 
lasts and ports requii*(‘d. The 
soles and insoles are levelled ; 
the stiffeners aie skived and 
moulded to fit round tho scat of 
the last ; tho lieels arc built with 
‘lifts’ in ahaiied moulds iii a ma- 
chine which nails them loosely 
together, an<l then they are 
crushed in a machine which brings 
a pressure of several tons to bear 
on them, an<l so makes them into a 
solid heel. Thcbo parts arc then 
sent to the assombliiig room to 
join tho uppers. 

The uppers, lasts, and bottom 
liarts are now started through tho 
making »nd Hiiishiug rooms, those 
to b^ made welted receiving 
slightly differf-n :*. ti^atmcnt from 
those to be made Blake sewn. 
The stiffener (or counter) is 
]ilaced on tho ut)]>er, which is 
drawn over the last, to which 
the insole has pre\iouBly been 
attached, and tem])orarily tacked 
ill position, and sent to the last- 
ing inachino, which forces or 
moulds tho upper into tho shape 
of tho last, twisting it in with 
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by hand. For the Jilake process 
the lasting machine permanently 
tacks the upper down to tho in- 
sole with short tacks that arc 
clenched on the inside by coming 
in contact with the Blake last, 
which is iron or iron plated on 
the bottom. The Blake boot is 
now ready for receiving the sole, 
which is channelled for the thread 
to lie in, placed in position, and 
the last having been pulled out, 
is sown through with the Blake 
machine. After this it receives 
similar treatment to the welted 
boot. Tho difference in the 
welted boot beg*ins with the last- 
ing, the upper not being nailed 
flat down to the insole, but 
brought ujj again jt a li]) previ- 
ously cut in the insole. It stands 
out with this lip vertically from 
the insole, the tacks only hold- 
ing it temporarily. Tho boot is 
now welted, the machine sewing 
through the lip and uppei with 
a curved needle, and through the 
welt, which tho machine holds in 
position, binding the three to- 
gether, all this being <lone on the 
outside, the last still remaining 
in the boot. The boot being now 
welted, the seam, as it is called, 
is trimmed level, tho welt beaten 
out straight, aiid the bottom 
packed level with felt or other 
material. Tho sole is now laid 
on, and held in position with nails, 
paste, OP rubber solution until 
stitched. After this it is imsscd 
to the levelling machine, which 
rolls down the solo with consider- 
able pressure, levelling it and 
moulding it into the waist of the 
List. Tho boot is now ready for 
heeling. This is done on a ma- 
chine that nails the previously 
built heel on at one stroke. 
Blake boots, especially lighter 
ones, have tho nails driven from 
the inside through to tho heel; 
while machine welted boots are 
more usually attached from the 


outside, tho nails being driven 
through the heel to the sole. 
Another machine drives slugs 
round the wearing part of tho 
top-piecc, making its own slugs 
from a continuous wire, and driv- 
ing them home so rapidly that 
the operation cannot be followed 
by tho eye. 

^ The boot i.s now technically 
‘made,’ and is jiasscd to the 
finishing room. Tho fiist oiicra- 
tion here is cutting down the 
breast of tho heel with a guillo- 
tine knife regulated to reach the 
sole but not mark it. The second 
operation is triminmg the heel to 
the desired shape, W'hich is done 
by revolving knives running at a 
very high speed. The heel is after- 
wards smoothed with sandpaper. 
Asimilar operation trims tho edge 
ofithe sole smooth, and then tho 
sole-edge and heel are coloured 
and burnished with hot irons by 
machinery. An ingenious little 
machine makes tho prick mark 
betw'ecn the stitches on the welt, 
and then tho boot is passed for- 
w'ard to have the bottoms Imffed 
and coloured, after wliich the 
bottom is glossed up with re- 
volving pads and brushes. This 
brings the process tc an end. 

A very flexible boot or shoo 
culled 'turns’ is made by sewing 
a sole to tho upper inside out — 
the same process as welt sewing, 
but without the welt. When the 
shoe is tfurned it is ready for 
heeling, there being only tho one 
.sole. Bvening dress shoes and 
extra liglit goods ar'3 made in this 
manner. 

Booty. See Prize. 

Bopp, Frakz (1791-1867), Ger- 
man philologist, was born at 
Mainz, and studied at Aschaffen- 
burg under Windischmann. in 
1812 he went to Paris, where he 
became intimate with Uh6zy, Sil- 
vestro do Sacy, Langlfes, A. W. 
and Friedrich von Schlegel, and 
Alexander Hamilton. In his great 
work, Ueher dai Conjugationa^ 
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xyatcm dcr SansVritspmche, which 
a])pcared at Fraiikfoi-t-on- the- 
Main in 181 (>, ho cinleavoured to 
trace a common origin for the 
grammar of Sannkrit and the Ar- 
yan family of lairguagCR, and thus 
inaugurated a new era in linguis- 
tic study. Ho piibliahed (1819) an 
edition, with a Latin translation, 
of Nala and Dmmyanti^ an ei>i- 
sodo in the Mah/ibhArata^ and in 
1821 was appointed profesaov of 
Oriental literature and philolog> 
at Berlin, and the following year 
w^as elected a memher of the Royal 
Pnisstan Aca<lem 3 % and held both 
j)OHts till his death. His prin- 
cipal works during these 3 'cars 
were An ft filhr lichen Lchrtjehmiffe 
thr ^annhritnprachc (1828); Ver- 
(fleiehende OraiMuaiik (Jes S(m- 
fikrit^ Xeiid^ (freiekiiteken^ Lntein- 
isehen^ JAtthaifiseJifn, Altnlar- 
ischen, Ootinchen^ und Dents/fheii 
(d i)art8, 1833-52), trail s. into 
English by E. B. Eastwick (1845 - 
50 ; 3rd cd. 1802); and Ueher die 
Keltischen Spraehev (1839). He 
also published other selections 
from the MahMhdrata and seA- 
eral other books. Sec Lefmann’s 
Franz Jiopp (1891 7), and Th. Ben- 
fey’s (ireschichte dcr tSprachtmssen- 
SGhaft (1809). 

Boppard (anc. Bodobri(ja\ tn., 
Rhineland prov., Tnissia, on 
1.^ bk. of the Rhino, 10 m. s. of 
Koblenz h>uit and wine arc 
produced. Pop. 0,600. 

Bora, theshaji^, cold, dry north- 
east wind blowing in ncrco gusts 
(with a velocity running up to 
130 m. an hour) olf the Karst and 
Illyrian Mts. along the coast of 
Dalmatia, from Albania in the 
south as far north as Trieste, it 
is due lo the great and sudden in- 
crease in the barometric pressure 
in winter over the high plateaus 
of Central Europe, ana to the 
rapid descent of heavy cold air 
into the valleys and over the 
Adriatic Sea. It sometimes blows 
for days and oven weeks to- 
gether. It is also known along 


the north-east coast of the Black 
Sea. 

Bora, Boura. or Bohren, 
Katitarina von (1499-1552), wife 
of Luther. The daughter of a 
German squire, she entered a con- 
vent at Nimbschen, near Grimma, 
Saxony, while a young girl, and, 
after a perusal of Luther’s works, 
decided, with eight of her compan- 
ions, to embrace the principles of 
the Reformation. With the assist- 
ance of the reformer, the nuns 
made their escape from the con* 
vent (1523), and Kathurina was 
placed under the care of tlie burgo- 
master of Wittenberg until her 
marriage with Luther two years 
later. Tlieir earl^ married life was 
full of adversity and poverty, but 
Katharina was a true helpmate. 
She survived her husband seven 
years, and died at Toigau, whither 
she fled from her home at Witten- 
berg to escape the plaguo. See 
Life by A. 'riioina (1900). 

Bora-Bora, or Bolabola, one 
of the Society Is., N.w. of Tahiti, 
30 m. in circumference ; discovered 
by Cook in 1769. 

BoraTic, or Boric, Acid 
(HsBOa) occurs as such in vol- 
canic districts, particularly in 
the Tuscan lagoons of Italy. In 
combination with metals it is 
found as borax or tin cal, bora- 
citc, boronatrocalcite, etc. It is 
prepared either by evaporating 
the water which contains it 
through tho natural heat of the 
soffioni, or steam jets that escape 
from tho eiirtli, and crystallizing 
the product, or by tho action of 
sulphuric acid on borax. Boric 
acid forms colourless pearly crys- 
tals, which are somewhat soluble 
in water, foimiiig a weak acid 
from which a series of salts — 
the borates-- are derived. Borax 
is the most important of these. 
Boric acid colours an alcohol 
flame green, and is used for the 
preparation of borax, as a glaze 
for earthenware, and as a mild 
antiseptic and food preservative. 
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The last application is open to 
oriticism, as the continued use of 
borio acid is considered by some 
to be hurtful, though probably, 
in the small amounts allowable, 
not to a serious extent. As an 
antiseptic it is useful, on account 
of its mild, local, and non-imtant 
character, in preparing dressings ; 
and as a lotion, for use in minor 
surgical operations, burns, etc. 
It also relieves the itching which 
accompanies rashes. 

Borage. The common borage 
{Borago offtcinalis) used to he 
highly esteemed for its effect in 
cheering the spirits of the de- 
pressed. The young leaves are 
now chiefly emplqyod as a flavour- 
ing in the preparation of claret- 
cup, and in (rormany as a flavour- 
ing in a.alad. The plant is an 
annual, and quickly becomes a 
weed in the garden through its 
rapid growth. The wliole plant 
is strikingly hairy, and its droop- 
ing flowers are of the purest blue. 
The average height of the common 
borage is about eighteen inches. 
Other vciy vigorous species are 
J5. oricntalis, the Cretan borage, a 
spring-flowering porcnnial, ratlicr 
coarse in general aspect, thougli 
bearing flowers of much beauty; 
B. laxijlora, a Corsican species, 
also aperennial,blooming through 
the summer mon ths ; and the long- 
leaved borage, B. Innnifolia, All 
these species bear flowers with 
blue corollas, though of the com- 
mon borage there is a white va- 
riety. 

BordSt tn., prov. kJlfsborg, 
Sweden, on Wiska It., 3fl m. E. of 
Gothenburg. Its inhabitants are 
engaged in cotton spinning and 
weaving. Pop. 17,000. 

BoraXt a borate of sodium hav- 
ing thef ormula Na2B4O7-l-10Il2O. 
It occurs native in Tibet and 
California (that from the former 
locality being known as tincal), 
l‘iit is chiefly prepared by neu- 
tralizing Tuscan boric acid with 
sodium carbonate and crystalliz- 


ing the product. It is a ci-ystallino 
colourles.s solid, soluble in water, 
and intumesoes whon heated, 
afterwards melting to a glassy 
liquid, which is useful in braz- 
ing and silver-soldering, as it dis- 
solves metallic o\idcs, thus clean- 
ing the surfaces of the^ metals to 
be united. As the solutions of the 
different mutallio oxides in hised 
borax have charactcristio colours, 
the ‘borax bead’ is usefully em- 
ployed as a chemical tost. It is 
also used as an antiseptic and 
food picservative ; in making 
glazes for metals and earthen- 
ware ; and as a laimdry glaze. 

Borbeck, comm, of several vil- 
lages. prov. Rhineland, Prussia, 
3 in. N.w. of Essen, with coal 
mines, iron and zinc works, etc. 
Pop. 60,000. 

Bprchgrevink, Carsten Ectis- 
behU (1804), born at C^istiania ; 
emigrated to Australia; sailed on 
the Antarctio from Melbourne 
(1894), and was ono of the flrst 
party to land on the Antarctic con- 
tinent (Jan. 23, 1805). In August 
1 808 he commanded the Southern 
( fross expedition organized liy Sir 
George Newnes. He made iiives- 
tigatioiis into volcanic disturb- 
ances in the W. Tndi es (1002). See 
liis account of his first Antarctic 
voyage in the Report of Sixth, 
Tntcr7iationa.l Geographical Con- 
gress^ London (1805), and his First 
on the Antarctic Cnntmmt{W))l\ 
and Das FesUaml am Svdpol 
(1004). 

Borda, Jean Otiarlbs de 
(1733-00), French mathematician, 
astronomer, and naval designer; 
visited America and the west coast 
of Africa to tci^b marine chronom- 
eters (1771-6) ; took part in the 
American war (1777-8), and was 
captured and released (1782) on 
parole by the British; served later 
in the French naval department; 
was engaged in the measuromonts 
preliminary to the introduction 
of the meti'Ic system of weights 
and measures; made important 
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invesuifations into tho pendulum 
(1790) ; and waa member of a com- 
misaion for tho measurement of 
a meridional degioe. He wrote 
Denf'ription <t Usafjc du Ccrrfr tl 
ftfillr.non (177S; later ed. 
and other works. 

Bordeaux, tn. on 1. bk. of Ga- 
ronne, dcp. Gironde, France, 60 
m. from Iho sea, and 359 m. by 
rail R.s.W. of l^aris. It is the se.it 
of an archbishop, and the head- 
(piarters of the 18th Army Corps. 
Besides a university (1441), the 
city has a school for li.ydrojrrai»!iy 
and navijration (1631), an obsuria- 
tory, a library, and a museum. 
Bordeaux is the third seaport of 
Fiance; its harbour lias always 
a ilepth of 20 ft. of water, and at 
liijjh tide occan-jfoinj; steamers 
01111 aseeinl to the cit\. Statues 
of J\loTitai;rne (mayor 1581-4)<\.ml 
oF lilontesquicii adoiii tlie Blace 
desQuinconces. Amon^thcbuild- 
iiii^s of iiitcrcst arc tho Homan 
amphitheatre, the church of St. 
(h’oix, tho old catliedrul of St. 
Scuiin (nth-loth century), and 
the Gothic cathedral of St. Aiidid 
(1 3th- 1 5th cen tu rv). The F rcnch 
^^o^■elIlment, on the representa- 
tions of foreijrn pow'crs, removed 
to Bordeahx from Tours, Dec. 11, 
1870. By the ‘ Facto do Bordeaux,’ 
M. Thiers became chief of the ex- 
ecutive, Feb. 17, 1871. The wines 
of Bordeaux, famed sinco tho 
4th century, are of tho first im- 
portance. The manufactures of 
chocolate, suRar, flour, beer, to- 
bacco, glass, and pig •iron, arc 
among tho chief industries. 
Chief exports ; wines (about 
18,000,000 gallons annually ), 
spirit**, fish, dried table fruits, 
pit-wood, chemicals, and resin. 
Chief imports : wineslchiefly from 
Spain and Algiers), talt fish, 
timber, spirits, coal, cliomicals, 
pottery, and machinery. The 
value of exports is about 
£15,000,000, and of imports 
£12,000,000 per annum, lltue 
were^ bom Kichard ii. of Eng- 


land (136G), Magondic (1783), 
Josc])h Black (1728), Rosa Boii- 
heur (1822), and Despise (1748). 
Under the name of Burdigala, 
Bordeaux was the capital of 
Ai|uitaiiiii Sccunda in Roman 
times. After devastation by 
Vandals, Visigotlis, Franks, and 
Eormans, it enioyed a period of 
peace (1152-1153) under Englislj 
jnotcctioii, and Tiassed to Henry 
Flantagenct on his marriage with 
Eleanor of ( ruienne. Pop. 262,000. 
See *lullian’s Ifistoire (te Bor- 
deaux depuis Ics OngincRjusqu^en 
1895 (1895). 

Bordeaux Wines. ScgClaket. 

Borden, Siu Fkkdekick 
William (1847)/Canadiait states- 
man, was educated in Harvard 
IMedicnl School, Boston, Mass., 
and began to pract'^e in Mo/a 
Scotia in 18G8; has sat in the 
Canadian House of (/ominoiiH 
sirieo 1H74, except for the short 
period 1883-15 ; minister of militia 
and defence since KSyfi. He was 
made K.C.M.rr. in 1902. 

Borden, Robert La hid (1854), 
Canadian (.'onscuviilive leader, 
born at Grand Pro, Nova Scotia; 
\vas called to the bar of Nova 
Scotia. Elected 1o the Dominion 
House for Halifax in 1896, he 
was chosen io succeed Sir Charles 
Tuj)per as Conservative leader in 
opi)OBition (1900). Defeated at 
Halifax in tlie general election 
of 1904, ho sat for the county of 
Carlcton, Ontario (1905) ; memU'r 
for the city and county of 
Halifax (1908). In inotterB of 
Canadian policy Mr. Borden ad- 
vocates a vigorous transportation 
scheme, ami, while protectionist 
in principle, opposes bounties ; in 
matters of imperial policy he sup- 
ports Mr. Chamberlain’s preferen- 
tial progrn rrime. He has strongl y 
opposed the Reciprocity Treaty 
with the TJ.S.A. 

Bordentown, city, Burlington 
CO., New Jersey, U.S.A., on the 
Delaware, 28 m. N.E. of Philadel- 
phia; has iron foundries and ina- 
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chine shops, and a military insti- 
tute. Joseph Bonaparte, brother 
of Napoleon i., lived here (1817-32 
and 1837-y). Pop. 4,000. 

Bordereau, French word mean- 
ing invoice, account, or memo- 
randum. it came into promi- 
nence in connection witli the 
Dreyfus affair in 1804. 1'lie par- 
ticular bordereau referred to was 
a letter said to be in Dreyfus’s 
liaiid writing, addressed to the 
military attachd of the German 
Embassy, and revealing military 
secrets regarding frontier forts, 
artillery instructions to the gen- 
eral staff, etc. Upon this bor- 
dereau Dreyfus Wias condemned. 
Subsequently it^r authorship was 
traced to Count Ksterhazy, who 
afterwards made a confession in 
the Daily Chronicle of June 2, 
1809. See Dreyfus Affair. 

Borders, The, is the name 
associated in history, poetry, and 
literature with the district lying 
on either side of the Cheviot 
Hills, which form in great part 
the dividing line between Eng- 
land and Scotland. The scenery 
is somewhat monotonous, with 
its smooth, grass-covered, gently 
undulating liills, wild moorland, 
marsh, clear streams, and culti- 
vated valleys ; towards the west 
the hills are more rugged. 

Evidences of the ancient in- 
habitants arc found in numer- 
ous cists, cairns, standing stones, 
and cromlechs, and in hill forts, 
rings, moot-hills, and cave dwell- 
ings. Befo^'e the Roman occu- 
pation, and for centuries after- 
wards, the land was occupied by 
a Cymric people, who, after a 
long struggle with the invading 
Piets, Angles, and Scots, were 
gradually driven w(‘st to the moun- 
tains of Strathclyde, and the dis- 
trict was occupied by Anglo-Saxon 
and Norse invaders. It formed 
(from the 7th century) part of the 
kingdom of Northumbria, which, 
ill the 10th century, was brought 
under the English crown. Mal- 


colm II. of Scotland, after his 
victory over the forces of North- 
umbria at Carham (1018), incor- 
porated that i>ortion of Northum- 
bria lying between the Forth and 
the Cheviots into the Scottish 
kingdom. From that time down 
to the reign of David I. (1124-53) 
many of the Saxon nobles and 
landowners who had resisted Wil- 
liam the Conqueior, and later, 
several of the Norman L)arons, 
emigrated into Scotland. The 
Celtic names gave place to Saxon 
and Norman, and ti)e language of 
the south and east of Scotland 
and of the Northumbrian ))order 
became a fusion of Anglo-Saxon, 
Danish, and Norse. 'I'he countiy 
has a place in Arthurian legend, 
and is claimed as the site of some 
of Arthur’s ]>attle8 with the Piets 
auAScots ; he is traditionally s'aul 
to be sleeping with his knights in 
a cavern under the triple Eildon 
Hills, awaiting the Imgle sound 
which shall recall him, swoid in 
hand, to victory. From the close 
of the 12th century the border 
line has been much the same as 
now. During the reign of David 
I. the great abbeys of Jedburgh, 
Melrose, Kelso, and Dryburgh 
were founded, and richly en- 
dowed by him. The peaceful 
times (1214-49) of Alexander ii. 
brought extended culture and 
commerce. Berwick became one 
of the greatest seaports in Brit- 
ain, and Roxburgh and Jedburgh 
were then important towns. Fam- 
ily feuds- and fret.liooting raids 
were frequent, and attempts 
were made to i reserve peace and 
order by the issue of Border laws, 
whereby all disputes were decided 
by a commission of twelve Eng- 
lish and twelve Scottish knights. 
Towards the close of the 13th 
century the Scottish campaigns 
of Edward I. provoked a state 
of perpetual warfare on the Bor- 
ders, which continued with com- 
paratively short intervale of peace 
down to union of the crowns. 
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To check these feuds, the Borders 
wore divided in the 14th century 
into East, Middle, and West 
Marches by the English and Scot- 
tish governments; and wardens, 
invested with arbitrary power, 
were appointed on both sides to 
keep order. Plundering raids were 
constantly made from one side 
or tiie other through the Cheviot 
passes and along the valleys of 
Jed, Toviot, (h)quet. Rede and 
otlicr streams, the details of which 
are immortalized in the romantic 
liorder ballads. Within tlic last 
»;OTitiiry the country has made 
groat advances in agriculture, 
manufactures, and trade. 

It is chiefly to its ballads, 
lornaiitic literature, and jiootry 
that the land owes its inodoru 
interest. Micha(3l Scott, though 
said to have Ixjcu born at Bal- 
wearie, Fife, is more closely^as- 
Hociated with the Tweed valley, 
and is remembered popularly for 
those wizard deeds over which 
Sir Walter Scott lias thrown the 
glamour of poetry. 

'Phe ballads and songs are irne 
products of the people, who have 
always been marked by a genius 
for romantic poetry. The memory 
of fairyland and witchcraft re- 
mains in The Yovug Tumleme of 
Thomas of Ercildounc (Earlston), 
o r Thomas the Rhymer, and If ogg*s 
The Qitrm’s W>t^’c(18i3), The Wife 
of Uxher^s Well, and The Gay 
Gos Hawk; tho poetry of their 
history includes A nltt Maitland, 
The Hattie of Otterhvr'n, Th e Paid 
of the Pedemire, Ja/itne'Tclfer of 
the Fair Dodhead, and Kinmont 
Willie, We have songs of pathos 
in The Douglas Tragedy, The 
Doinie Dens of Yarrov), The La~ 
went of the Border Widow; and 
songs of love and emotion, as 
well as descriptive poetry, in 
John Ha'ifs Bonnie Lassie, Et 
trick's Banks, Lady Grisell Bail- 
lie s Werena my heart licht I 
irad dee, and generally in the 
collections of Percy’s Beliquesf, 


David Herd’s A neient <md Modem 
Scottish Songs (1776), Evans’s Old 
Ballads (1784), Scott’s Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border (new ed. 
1902), J amieson’s Popwiffr Ballads 
and Songs ( 1806), and the collec- 
tions of David Laiug, C. Kirk 
Patrick Sharpe, Allan Cunning- 
ham, Chambers, and Aytuun. 
Among tho lator poetry of the 
18th and 19th centuries are Jam(3s 
Thomson’s Seasons (1726-80) ; 
Robert Oawford’s Tioeedsidc, 
Bush aboon Traqnair, Leader 
Haugks and Yarrow; Jean El- 
liot’s version of tho Flowers of 
the Forest^ ‘I’ve heard the liltin’ 
at our y owe -milkin’ ;’ Mrs. Cock- 
burn’s version of the same, ‘I’ve 
seen tho Hiniling of Fortune be- 
guiling;* Leyden’s Scenes of In- 
fancy (1808) ; Hogg’s Kilmeny : 
Scott’s The Eve of St. John (1806). 
'The Lay of the Last Minstrel 
(1805), Mnrmion (1808); Words- 
worth’s Yarrozo Bteisited; Laid- 
Jawjs Lucy's Fliitin' ; Pringle’s 
Adieu to Tevioiditle ; Lady John 
Scott’s Bounds of Cheviot; Allan 
(hmningham’s Battlin', Roarin' 
Willie ; and many others. 

In addition to tho works men- 
tioned above, sec Skene’s Celtic 
Scotland (1876-80); Rhys’s Celtic 
Britain Ridpath’s Border 

Hist, of England and Scotland 
(1776); Groome’s Short Hist, of 
the Borders ( 1 887 ) ; Scott’s Border 
Antiq. of England and Scotland 
(1814-17); Jeffrey’s Hist, and 
Antiq. of Roxburghshire, etc. 
(1857-64); Voitch’s Hist, and 
Poetry of the Scottish Border 
(1893); Douglas’s ((IJounty Hist, 
of Scotland) Roxburgh, Selkirk, 
and Peebles Shires (1898), which 
contains a very full bibliography; 
Murray’s Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland (1873) ; Wil- 
son’s Tales of the Borders; Rob- 
son’s Border Ballads and Battle- 
.Mds{\m)\ Scott’s St. Ronan's 
Well (1824), The Abbot (1820), etc. ; 
Hogg’s Songs and Ballads (1801) ; 
Geikie’s Geological Scenery of 
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Scotland (1901) : Crockett and 
Orrock’s In the Border Country 
(1900) ; and Mrs. Lang's A Land 
of Rom.ancp. (1910). 

Border Town, centre of Satiara 
diet., Buckingham co., S. Aus- 
tralia. on the railway hetwecii 
Adelaide and MellMmrnc, 150 m. 
S.E. of Adelaide. Po]». (with 
dist.) 1,800. 

Bordighera, tn. and winter 
resort, Italy i3i-ov. Porto Slauri- 
zio, on tlie W. Riviera, 24 m. by 
rail E. by N. of Nice; consists of 
the new town next tlic sea, and 
the slicltered old town on higher 
ground inland (winter mean toinj). 

F.). The place is famous for 
its palms and ti(}WCT8 (anemones, 
roses, carnations, etc.). Pop. 
4,600. 

Bord]-bou-Arreridj, cumin., 
Algeria, dep. of and 1<»0 m. w. liy 
R. of Constantine, l^op. 9,00i(l 
(Europeans, 1,200). 

Bordi Menalel, comm., Algeria, 
dep. ot and about «50 m. K. of 
Algiers. Pop. 15,000; (Europeans, 
1 , 000 ). 

Bordone, Paths (15(K)-7J), 
Italian painter of the Venetian 
school, pupil of Titian, and imi- 
tator of Gioigione, is remarkable 
for his delicate tlcsh- tones and 
shot-coloured draperies. Ho suc- 
ceeded Palma as the fashionable 
painter of Venice, and was invited 
(1538-40) to Paris to paint French 
court ladies. His chief work, 7'he 
Fishemmn giving St. Markka Ring 
to the Doge (Venice Academy), is 
a fine pageant picture ; his Juiyh- 
nis and Chhe anti Portrait of a 
Lady (jirobably the fair and e\il 
Bianca Oapella) are in the Na- 
tional Gallery ; and the Lady at 
her Toilet is in Edinburgli. See 
Kusldn’s Guide to Avadeiny of 
Pine Arts at Fenive (1877); Kug- 
ler’s Schools of Painting in Italy 
(1851). 

Bordure, or Border, in her- 
aldry, an ordinary (though some- 
times classed with the siibordina- 
rics) which, as its name implies. 


extends round the edge of the 
field, on the surface of which it 
encroaches one- fifth. It was orig- 
inally used as a mark of ‘differ- 
ence ' - i.e. to distinguish the arms 
of cadets from those of the main 
line <d‘ a house, a function which 
it still letains in Scottish her- 
aldry— but it is now frequently 
borne as a charge. A bordure 
componee or gohonated—i.e. com- 
posed of two rows of checks - is, 
in Scotland, the most usual mark 
of illegitimacy. In impaling, the 
side of the bordure next the par- 
titional line is omitted ; it is not 
carried round a ‘cbief,* but stops 
at its lower edge. 

Bore. A tidal wave whicb, 
lircaking in an estuary, rn.sheH ui) 
tlie channel with great violence. 
Ah the forward parts of the wave 
advance less rapidly in shoaljng 
waxer than the backward parts, 
a great accumulation is caused in 
front. Remarkable borcH are to 
be observed in the Severn and 
some other rivers in England, in 
the Solway Firth, in the Ganges, 
Indus, and Brahmaputra, and 
e.speciaJly in the Amazons, where 
the boro reaches a height of 12 
16 ft., and in the bays at the head 
of the Bay of Fundy. . 

Bore. See Grxs. 

Boreas, the north, or moio 
strictly the north ■ north - east 
wind, the coldest in Greece; in 
ancient legend brother of Hes- 
perus, Zcpjiyrus, am- Xotus He 
dwelt in Thrace. Boreas was 
worshippetl at Atlieus. Sec Harri- 
son ami Verrall’s Mythology 
and Monuridfuis of jt n rien t Atti rn 
(1890). 

Borecole. See 

Bore 111 , Giovanni Alfonso 
(1608-79), Italian physician ami 
mathematician, born near Naples ; 
appointed professor of mathe- 
matics at Pisa (Bi56), and in 1057 
professor of medicine there. He 
was one of tlie first to describe 
the painholic jiath of comets, 
and he endeavoured to uxjdaiu 
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the moiiion of the satellites of Sarpi}, historian of the Oounoil 
Jupiter by the laws of attraction, of Trent; ordered Francesco 
He was also the founder of the Suarez to write Defensio Gaiko- 
iatromathoinatical school, which licce Fi^ei contra AngUcanm 
attempted to apply mathematics Sectm Frrores (1613), a work 
to medicine, as in his De Main against ilic oath of allegiance 
Animalitimi (1680 -1), which con- required by James I. He did 
tains also interesting specula- much to beautify Borne, and 
tiona upon tlie flight of birds. added largelv to the Villa Bov- 
Borers, wood -boring beetles ghese. ( 2 .) Pauline BoiiGirnsA 
which feed upon wood, into which (1780-1 825), sister of Napoleon I., 
they burrow. The most familiar afterthedeathothorfirsthusband, 
find destructive are the death- General Leclcrc (1803), married 
watch and the bark beetle. Camili.0 FiLirro Lunovioo Bojt- 

Borga, oi‘ BoRGO. tn., )U'ov. Ny- ghese (1775-1832), who soiwed 
land, Finlaiul, Russia, on Gulf of (1706-1815) in the French army, 
Finland, near mouth of river Bor- and became (1805) prince of Guas- 
ga. It is the seat of a Lutheran tall a. He sold to Napoleon^ the 
bishop, and has a fine cathedral, musoiirn of the Borghese Villa; 
Timber and wood pulp are ex- its treasures arc now in the 
ported to the value of £150,000 LouxTe. After Napoleon’s down- 
per annum. Traiies in furs, wool, fall he severoil liis connection 
and dairy produce. In 1809 the with the Bonaparte family, sepa- 
constitution of Kinlandwas framed rated from his wife, arid died 
hero. Pop. 4,700. Inl790Gnata- at Florence. (3.)Frajs’CEHCoBok- 
vusiTi., having defeated a Russian ghesb, Prince Aldobrandini 
fleet at Frederikshavn, discra- (1776-1839), brother of the preebi- 
barked his array in the Bay of ing, maiTied the Countess Alcx- 
Borg&, near St. Peterslmrg. On andra de’ la Rochefoucauld, and 
♦Tnne6, another Swedish squadron, by her had three sons, of whom 
under the Dnke of Sudermania, Camillo (1816) became minister 
was driven into Borga bv the pf war in the Papal States (1818). 
Russians after a two days’ fight, Borghese, Giovanni Vbnttjra 
and both Gflstavus and the duke (1640- j 708), Italian painter, na- 
weroblockaded by Admiralsl’chit- tix'o of Citta da Gastello, pupil of 
cliagoff and Kruse. On the night Pietro cla Cortona. He imitated 
of July 3 the Swedes cut their Cortona’srapid, sunny, superficial 
way out, xvith the loss of about a style, assisted him at Rome, and 
third of their fleet. afterwards completed his unfin- 

Borger, tn., Drentho prov., ishod work. Chief works: ifti- 
Neth^ands,10iTi.E.s.E.of Asftcn. nnneiation and Madonna, in St. 
Pop, oomm. 7,500. • Nioolo da Tolentino in his native 

Borgerhout, suburb of Ant- town. See Burckhardf s Cicerone 
werp, Belgium. Pop. 45,000. or Art Guide to Painting in Italy 
Borgetto, tn., Sicily, prov, of (new ed. 1879). 

Ukd 16 n. w.B.w. of Paleirao. Borghese, lPPOLiTo(fl.<! 1620), 
7,800. Italian painter, born at Naples. 

Borghese, a powerful Italian His Bubjects were religious and 
family which had its origin in historical, and his chief works are 
Siena, (i,) Camillo, bom at an Asimmptfon (altar-piece) in San 
Rome ; created cardinal (1596), Lorenzo at Perugia (1620), and an 
Pope Paul V. (1605-21) ; excom- Assumption in chapel of Monte 
niunicated the governing bodies di Fieta, Naples, smooth in exe- 
of Venice, in which he was op- oution and unattractive in colour, 
posed by Father Paul (Pietro recalling Raphael and Del Sarto. 
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Borghese Villa, at Rome, un- 
til 1002 the Hummer reHidence 
of the Borghcsi, Hituated just ont- 
Hide the ]*orta del Fopolo, was 
built by Cardinal Scipio Caffar- 
elli-Borghese at tiie beginning of 
the 17tlj centjiry, after plans by 
Giovanni Vansanzio, and has a 
Huperb park of nearly 250 acres. 
It contained formerly a .splendid 
collection of works of art, which 
was sold to Napoleon in 180G by 
Prince Camillo Borgliese, and of 
which nearly two liundred pieces 
went to tho Louvre. In 1815 
some of them were restored, and 
after 1820 a new collection of 
HCiilpturea and pictures was 
formed. In 19021 the villa, with its 
picture galle ry, and the park, wi th 
the buildings itcontains, were sold 
to the Italian state ftir £200,000. 

Borghese 1*alace, in Rome, 
the town i*esidence of the Bor- 
ghesi, is situated in tho sqmire 
of tlio same name. This palace, 
known alHO as *11 Cembalo Bor- 
ghese,’ from its shape, was begun 
in 1590 from the plans of Mar- 
tino Lunghi, and finished in 1007 
by Flaminio Ponzio, wlien it was 
acquired by Camillo Borghese; 
it is one of the finest buildingH 
in Rome. Besides tho picture 
gallery, there was a collection of 
art treasures, which was disj)osod 
of by public auction in 1892, in 
consequence of the loss of liis 
fortune by Prince Paolo Borghese 
(b. 1845). Pope Leo Xlli. acquired 
for the Vatican tho important 
family archives. The picture 
gallery still contains nearly six 
hundred paintings, many of first- 
rate importance, including a Ma- 
donna by Botticelli ; another by 
Lorenzo di Credi; four paint- 
ings by Raphael, including the 
Burial of Jesus ; two pictures by 
Michael Angelo; the celebrated 
Sacred and Profane Love by 
Titian; Dana'e by Correggio; 
Christ on the Cross, and a por- 
trait of Maria dd Medici, both 
by Van Dyok. 


‘Borghesi, Bartolommeo, 
Count (1781-18G0), Italian archae- 
ologist and numismatist, born at 
Savignano; catalogued tho Vati- 
can collection of coins. He re- 
sided at San Marino (1821-GO). 
His collection of coins was the 
best in Italy, and his researches 
elucidated much (*f tho sacerdotal, 
military, and ))olitical life of the 
ancient Romans. Sec liis Nuovi 
Frammcnti dti Fasti Consolari 
Capitnliin (1818 20). His works 
were collected in ten \oluines 
(18G2-97). 

Borghetto, tn., Italy, prov. of 
and 2.5 m. s.e. of Milan. Pop. 
6 , 000 . 

Borghorst, vil., Prussian prov. 
of Westphalia, 15 m. N.w. of 
Munster, with cotton mills. Pop. 
8,00i). 

Borgia, Cesark (1475-1597), 
was the second son of Rodrigo de 
Borja, a Spanish nolde, who after- 
waids became (1492) Popo Alex- 
ander VT. Cesare was made arch- 
bishop of Valencia, and afterwards 
(1493) cardinal, by his father. 
The Boigias waged a war of ex- 
termiiiation against the Orsini, 
Colonna, Savolli, and other ba- 
ronial families of tho Roman 
state, whose lands and castles 
they seized. In June 1497 his 
brother, Giovanni Borgia, Duko 
of Candia, was murdered, and his 
body thrown into the Tiber — tho 
crime being instigated, it was 
said (1498), by Cesare, though his- 
torically this has not been proved. 
Immediately after this Cesare 
threw off the priesTjhood and re- 
signed his cpd'nalate. Proceed- 
ing on a diplomatic mission to 
France, he was made Duke of 
Valcnciaf by Louis XIT., and in 
May 1499 he married Charlotte, 
sister of Jean d'Albert, king of 
Navarre. With French assistance 
Cesare now assailed the towns 
of the Romagna, which refused to 
acknowledge the supremacy of 
the court of Rome. Entering 
Rome in triumph in February 
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1600, ho was oreated Duke of the this marriafre, and pravo her hand 
Uomaj?ua and pfonfalonior of the in 1408 to Alfonso, prince of Bis- 
Holy See. He next defeated cejjflie, nephew or the king of 
the Sforzas and Malatestas, and Naples. Still ambitious for her 
caused the two princes of Faenza future, her father and brother 
to bo treacherously put to death, caused her second husband to be 
l^nsuccessful in attacking Bo- assassinated; and in 1501 Lucrezia 
logna and Florence, he accompa- married Alfonso d’Esto, son of 
nied the F’rench army in the inva- the Duke of Ferrara, whom he 
sion of Naples, when the greatest soon succeeded. She now ap- 
atrocitics and infamies were com- peared as tlio patrimess of litera- 
riiibtcd by the invaders. In 1602 turc, and especially encouraged 
Oesai’o took D rhino and C^^ame- Bembo, who seems to have con- 
rino, where ho put to death the tracted a platonic passion for her. 
Varani, Orsini, and Vitelli. He Though she was represented as 
had now become tlie terror of all the sharer with (Josare in all the 
Italy, and contemplated making crime, vice, and licentiousness of 
himself king of the Uomagna, the lime, nothing is alleged 
tJie IMarclics, and Umbria. His against her after she became 
father’s death by poison in 1503, Duchess of Ferrara. She died 
on which occasion his own life Juno 24, 1510, respected by the 
was also (iJrobabJy) attempted, subjects whom she had governed 
was the signal for a coalition of wisely when her huoband was 
his enemies, and in 1504 Cosaro’s away in the field. Victor Hugo 
forces were defeated, and ho was made her the snlijcct of a drama 
arrested by Pope Julius 11., and (1833), and Donizetti the central 
eventually sent prisoner to Hpa in. figure of an opera (18.34). Her 
JOscaping in 1500, ho volunteered character has lieen defended by 
in the army of the king of Na- ^oscoomhia Life of Leo x. (1805); 
varre, and on May 12, 1507, he hy\V.G\\hQrt,m Lifeof Tmerezia 
was killed by a musket shot at 7jWr//Vr(l.S()!)); aiidbyCTregorovius, 
the siege of the small town of in Lucreda llorqia (1874; Eng. 
Viana, ncai' the l^hio. Ccsarc trans. 1004). See Corvo’s House 
Borgia was a man of ungovein- of Jiorgia (1^1). 
able passions, and reckless of Borgne, a lake in S.E. Louisi- 
human life in the imrsuit of his ana, U.S.A., 12 m. E. of New 
schemes. AVith a towering ainlri- Orleans, in reality a shallow arm 
tion he trampled on all laws, of tlie (^ulf of Mexico, 
human and divine ; yet he was an Borgo. (i.) B, a Mazzano, tn., 
able administrator, and a patron of Lucca prov., Italy, 20 m. N. by K. 
art, befriending Pinturicchio and of Pisa. Pop. comm. 8,500. (2.) 
Leonardo da Vinci. Maghiavclli’s B. San Donnino, tn. and cpisc. 
II Principe (1535) was modelled see of prov. Parma, Italy, 14 in. 
upon Cesare Borgia. Ilis Life byrailN.w. of Parma; has a fine 
has been written in Italian by Komanesque cathedral first built 
Tomasi (1(>55), in French by in the 4th century, but rebuilt in 
Yriartu (1889), in German by the 11th. It is identified with 
Schubert-Soldcni (1002), and in th.Q vaxcAdwi Fidentia Julia. Pop. 
Eng. trails, by Villari (18’; 8- 83). 12,000. (3.) B. S.VN Lorenzo, tn., 

Borgia, Luorezia (1478 or 1480- Italy, prov. of and 18 m. n.e, of 
1519), only sister of the preceding, Florence. Pop. comm. 15,000. 
was born at Romo. She married (4.) B. San Sepolcro, or San 
in 1493 Giovanni Sforza, lord of Sepolcro, tn. and episc. see, prov. 
Pesaro ; but her father, who had Arezzo, Italy, in the upper vallev 
become Pope in 1492, annulled of the Tiber, 28 m. by rail n.e. oi 
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Arezzo; is surrounded by walls, 
has a citadel and picture prallery 
and a fine cathedral, and was the 
birthplace of the paintei- Piero 
della Francesca (c. 1420). Pop. 
9,000. 

Borgognone, properly Am- 
BROGTO DT StMFANO DA FOSSANO 
(?1445-1623), Italian painter, pupil 
of Foppa and a master of Ber- 
nardino Luini, is distinguished 
by prreat devotional feeling and 
tenderness, and has been called 
the Penigino and Fra Angelico of 
the Lombard school. B e woiked 
as architect and painter for the 
Certosa, Pavia. Among his chief 
pictures are his Crtmifixinn (1490, 
Pavia); an altaV-pieco, St. Am- 
hrogia (IMilan): an Assumption in 
the Brera in IVfilaTi ; and in the 
National Gallerv, Tiondon, a Vir- 
gin and Child, The Tm St. Cath- 
erines, Triptych, and two portrait 
groups. ^ See Morelli’s ^ Italian 
MaMersinOermanGallcries (1 88tl). 

Borgomanero, tn., prov. No- 
vara, Italy, 19 m. by rail N.Jf.w. 
of Novara, with silk industries. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Borgo Pass, in the Carpa- 
thians, is in the Hungarian co. of 
Bistritz-Naszdd, and facilitates 
communication between Buko- 
wina and Transylvania. It lies 
3,940 ft. above sea-lovel. 

Borjgotaro, tn,, Italy, prov. of 
and 3() m. S.W. of Parma. Pop. 
comm. 9,000. 

Borgu, a w. prov. of N. Nigeria, 
Brit. W. Africa, lying between 9* 
and 11" 3(y n. and 3?* 30' and 4" 40' 
K. Pop. est. at 40,000. The 
native kingdom of Borgu or Bus- 
sango, about 30,(XK) sq. m. in area 
and Inhabited by Fulbe and 
Yoruba tribes, extends into French 
Hahomey. 

Borgu, or BOKKU, dist. of Africa 
in the Sahara, about l7"-20‘* x. 
lat. and 18-21" K. long. 

Boric Acid. See Boracic 
A crtn. 

Boring lioles in wood is accom- 
plished by means of awls, gimlets. 


angers, or brace and bits. For 
making holes in metals rotary 
drills are used, either in the form 
of a hand implement orof a special 
machine driven by power, or in 
conjunction with a lathe. (See 
DniLLS.) Boring into the earth, 
in prospecting for minerals, is 
done by hand within limited 
depths. The surface soil is sunk 
through 1)V a pit, within which 
tho men work. On reaching the 
hard substratum, a chisel, screwed 
on to the end of a solid iron rod 
about one inch square, is driven 
down, raised slightly and tiirnod, 
and driven down again by another 
blow. As the hole gets deeper a 
second rod, and then others, are 
screwed on. After a time the 
hole is choked, and then tbe 
sludger is sent down in place of 
til® chisel. 'Phis is a tube With 
a valve at the bottom, of such a 
nature that it retains the ddbris, 
which is brought to the surface 
and examined. Whon tho rods 
become too heavy for tho men to 
lift, they are suspended from a 
‘spring pole* or larch tree 30 to 
40 ft. long, fixed in tbe ground 
with its thin end inclined over 
tho bore-holo; the pole is then 
started springing, and after each 
descent the rods are turned. Be- 
low depths of 100 yds. a steam- 
engine is used, tho rods being sus- 
pended from one end of a beam, 
tho other end of which is driven 
by the piston rod. In ‘rope bor- 
ing* a flat rope is substituted for 
the iron fods ; this method is suit- 
able for largo bore-holes of 6 to 
30 in. In Ami J’ica a round wire 
rope is used, and the boring tool 
often weighs over a ton ; by this 
means as much as 200 ft. has been 
bored in twenty-four hours. The 
diamond boring machine, used for 
hard strata, grinds away an annu- 
lar hole, leaving a central core 
which is afterwards extracted. 
Hollow steel rods are used, and 
diaifionds are let in to the grind- 
ing face of the lowest. The rods 
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«|)in round at the rate of tlivoc 
huuflreil i wvolutions per minute, 
iiruT water \indor preHsuro is forced 
flown their interior. V>y this 
means 50 to GO ft. may l)C hored 
per flay in eoal-measUu'e rooks, 
'rim ralvx drill is sirailar to the 
fliamoncl, except that «a.w teeth 
of very hard steel are Hubatituted 
for the diamonds. A f.vi)e of core 
flrill now much nseel la I he shot 
1 1 rill. The boring head is a ste*'! 
cylinder slotted at several points. 
ISmnll chilled steel shot, poured 
down tlie hollow j'ods witli the 
water, find their way t-hiouj^h 
ihe slots, and get hetwceri the end 
(ff the head and the rock. The 
Tolling action breaks up the 
lock. Progress is as rapid as 
witli a diamond di'ill, but the 
cost of the cliilled shot is only a 
small fraction of that of a single 
diamond. An ingenious method 
for surveying tlie inclination of 
liorc-lioles is clfected by Mac- 
fleorgc’s clinometer. Tt often 
happens that the course of the 
Inning is deflected by a hard rock 
or by a highly-inclined stratum. 
AVhen this is suspected, a number 
of glass tubes containing melted 
gelatin are sent down in a sjiecial 
case. At each end of tlie tube is 
a bulb, one containing a magnetic 
needle supported by a float, and 
the other a small jilumb bub simi- 
1 arly sup ported. The gelatin sets ; 
the apparatus is drawn up; and 
the angle of inclinatioa, as well as 
its hearing, can be read off. For 
books on this subject, see Mining. 

Boring Machines. See 
Dhtlls. 

Boris Qodunov (1551-1606\ 
Ozar of Muscovy from 1698 to 1606, 
was of Tartar origin, and in his 
vouth accompanied Ivan iv., the 
Terrible, in all his expeditions. 
Appointed by Ivan one of the 
council to assist his young son, 
O/.av Theodore i. (1584-98)— ^ho 
in 1580 married Borises sister— 
Boris soon became the real ruler 
of the country. During this 


time he maflo the Russian Olmrcli 
iiidepeiideut of the patriarch (jf 
(Jonstautiuo]de by creating the 
fii*st Russian patriarchate at 
Moscow ; he won the boyars or 
nobles Ivy the famous ukase of 
1597, by which he virtually con- 
verted the peasants into feudal 
serfs ; he completed the oonauest 
and fostered the colonization of 
Siberia, founding the town of 
Tobol «ik and others; he secured 
the country against the invasion 
of the "I’artars by fortifying Kursk 
and other places in tlio south. 
The Ruvik ily nasty becoming ex- 
tinct through the death of Theo- 
dore in ItlOS, the boyars offered 
the throne to •Boris Godunov. 
As Ozar, Boris continued his 
reforms, and endeavoured to at- 
tract into the country foreign 
(Western) savants and artisans, 
and even i>binned to found a 
university at Moscow. But in the 
last year of his reign Russia was 
ravaged by famine and plague; 
also by civil war, for a pretender 
came forward to represent De- 
metrius, a second son of Ivan 
TV., whom Boris had put to 
death. In tlic midst of this crisis 
Boris suddenly died (Apr. 13, 
1605). His life forms the subject 
of dramas by Pushkin (1831) and 
Count Alexis Tolstoy (d. 1876). 
Bee Bruckner’s Die Europiiisi- 
minrj Russlaneh (1888). 

Borlsogl^ebsk, tn., Tambov 
gov., Russia, 120 in. k.h.k. of 
Voronej, on the Orcl-Tsaritsyn 
Ry. ; important cattle fair in 
July. Pop. 25,000. 

Borisov, tn., Minsk gov., 
Russia, on the Berezina, 50 m. 
by rail n.b. of Minsk; tanneries, 
breweries, tobacco manufactures. 
Pop. 15.000. 

Borls^ka, tn., Kursk gov., 
Russia. ^ m. R. of Kursk, on an 
affluent of the Dnieper. Pop. 
16,000. 

Borja, tn., Spain, prov. of and36 
m. w.N.w. of Saragossa ; produces 
flax and hemp. Pop.(oomm*)5,700. 
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BOrjesson, Jotun (1790-1866), 
Bwediah drainatiHt, tirut made 
himHclf famous as a lyric poet 
in the school of the Fosforists, 
but in 1820 ceased to write for 
twenty-five years, and then came 
forward as a (Irainatist with his 
Erik XIV. (1846), a line poem, 
full of ^^lowinff colour, and with 
unus u al ly strong ch aracteri za t i on . 
Its successors, Erik A7r.*« Son 
(1847) and SoUn Sjun her (185(>), did 
not justify the hopes of the public 
and the critics. He was chosen a 
member of the Academy in 1861. 
His lyrical powers are be^^t ex 
hibited in BLominor och Tarar 
ha rn Doiters (fraf (18f)l). See 
a selection from his works by 
Dietrichson (1873-4). 

Borkum, one of the E. Frisian 
Islands, belonging to the Prussian 
prov. of Hanovei, opposite the 
estuary of the Ems, 5 m. long by 
2J broad ; is visited by some 17. 000 
lersons every summer for sea- 
lathing. Eorkum leapt into pub- 
lic importance in 1910, when it 
was the scene of a celebrated ‘ spy 
scare,’ two English oOicers being 
sentenced to two years’ imprison- 
ment by the C4orman government 
as spies. See The Riddle of the 
Sands, by Erskino Childers, which 
deals with the recent German 
naval activity on the North Sea 
coast. Pop. 2,000. 

Borlase, William (11)05-1772), 
English antiquary and corre- 
spondent of Pope, was a native of 
Cornwall, and rector of Ludgvan, 
near Penzance, from 1722, and of 
Pendcon from 1732. His most 
important works were Antiquities 
of Cornwall (1753; 2nd ed. 1769), 
Observations on the . . . Ishinds of 
Scilly (1756), and Natural History 
of Cornwall (1758), all illustrated 
with plates after his own draw- 
ings. He presented the whole of 
his collections to the Ashmolean 
Museum, Oxford. See his auto- 
biogrimhical ‘Memoirs* in Nich- 
ols’s Literary Anecdotes, vol. y. 
(1812). 


Bormann, Edwin (1851), Ger- 
man humorous poet, has written 
in classic High Gorman Schwal- 
be nhriefe (1885; 19th ed. 1894), 
Sehwalbenpostkarten (1885; 31st 
od. 1897), J)ic Tafelrunde (1886; 
14th ed. 1894), Schatzkdstlein 
(1887; 10th ed. 1894), Eilpost 
(1887; 15th ed. 1897), etc.; and 
in the Leiiwig dialect (Saxon), 
Mei Leibzuf low^ ich mir (1881; 
7th ed. 1898), Leibz^qer AUerlei 
(1884 ; 8th ed. 1S95), i)e Sack^sche 
Schweiz (1890 ; 5th ed. 1895), Das 
Ruck vom Klabbcrstnrche (1892; 
4th ed. 1896), Sdck'sche Aller- 
wcltsbostharteu (1892; 7th ed. 
1898), Gemietliche Bostkarten 
(1897- 8 ; 17th cd. 1898), Oaudm- 
9)ius Jffitur (1903), Humoresken 
(1904), etc. He has also contended 
energetically for the Paconian 
origin oi: Shakespeare’s plays,* in 
several books — e.q. Das Shake- 
speare (icheirnniss (1894), etc. 

Bormio, wat.-pl., prov. ^ondrio, 
Italy, 35 m. N.E. of Sondrio, at the 
foot of the Stilfser Joch, and on 
the Adda; is famous for its hot 
mineral w^atci’S ^salt and gypsum). 
Pop. 2,000. 

Born, Ekiituan de. See Beu- 
TiiAN DB Born. 

Borna, tn., dist. Leipzig, Sax- 
ony, 17 m. by rail R.15.E. of Leip- 
zig, with manufacture of felt 
shoes and pianofortes ; iron found- 
ries, gardening, and coal-mining. 
Pop. 9,000. 

B5rne, IiUDWiCf, whose original 
name was Loeu Baruch (1786- 
1837), studied medicine and law. 
For some time (1811) he hold the 
office of policx'- actuary in his 
native town o:’ I'^rankfort-on-the- 
Main, but in 1813 was dismissed, 
as being a J ow. In 1818 he became 
a Christian; it was a matter of 
conviction. From 1818-21 he ed- 
ited Die Wage, a review which ho 
had founded, aud which made 
him known. In 1830 he was at- 
tracted by the revolution to Paris, 
where he and Heine became the 
leaders of ‘Young Germany;’ for 
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a litUe while they gave the most 
brilliant expression to the fever- 
ish unrest of the day. Borne’s 
Brief e aus Baris (1832-8) reveal a 
visionary and impatient tempera- 
ment, ultra-radical i^-nd bitterly 
satirical. His love for democracy 
amounted to a passion. His work, 
however, like that of Heino (with 
whom ho was soon at bitter en- 
mity), is fragmentary and nega- 
tive. In addition to the Briefe 
he wrote some inferior verse ; 
in 1837 appeared bis Menzel dcr 
Franzosemifrcsser, and in 1861 
Briefe des juntjen Borne an Hen- 
nelte Herz (1802-7), perhaps his 
iiiost eloquent work. His Uesam- 
incite Bchriften ajjpeaied in 18211- 
34 (newer ed. 1899). kSeo Giitzkow’s 
Burners Lehen (1840) ; Heine’s 
Uehcr L, Borne (1840) ; CervinuK’s 
‘ Ueher hornets Bricfe aus Baris,* 
in Ilistorische Schrif ten (1838); 
Brandos’s Dasjunge Deutschland 
(1899) ; and J. I’roelss’ Das funge 
Deutschland (1892). 

Borneo, isl., Malay Archi- 
pelago, after Australia and New 
Guinea the laigest island on the 
globe. It is divided ijoliticall y be- 
tween the Netherlands and Groat 
Britain, which has also protector- 
ates o^er Brunei and Sarawak. 
Its length is about 690 m. by 605 
m. in breadth, and its area a little 
over 300,000 sq. m. 

Tl c coasts, except in the N., are 
low-lying and irregular. A series 
of four mountain ranges, enclos- 
ing four tablelands of sliglit ele- 
vation, radiate N.NtE. and r.e. 
from a common centre in the B.w. 
The chief of these culminates in 
Mt. Kinabalu (13,698 ft.), in Brit- 
ish N. Borneo. The other ranges 
have an extreme elevation of 6,000 
ft. Coal is found, notal’ ly at Sara- 
wak, Labuan, and Gaya. Gold is 
obtained in Dutch Borneo (annual 
value from £100,000 to £170,000) ; 
iron in S. Borneo ; antimony and 
mercury in Sarawak, and w. of S. 
Borneo ; other minerals are plati- 
num, silver, tin, copper, zinc, lead, 


and sulphur. There are also rich 
oil-wells. Diamonds and gems 
are obtained in W. and S. Borneo, 
notably at Landak. 

Borneo is traversed by several 
laigo rivers, of whicli the most 
important arc the Kapuas, the 
Kiunbatangaii, and Barito. They 
arc mostly steep and torrential 
in their upper courses, but nearer 
the sea they oveillow, and form 
wide, swampy marshes and la- 
goons {damans). Of tlio interior 
little is known, except that it 
is covered with primeval forests 
yielding valuable timbers (teak, 
eliony, iionwood, sandalwood, 
etc.), gums and resins (india- 
rubber, gutta-ijcreha, etc.), rat- 
tans, fibres benzoin, spices (cloves, 
pep])Gr, camidior, etc.), and mag- 
niiicent flowers (orchids, pitcher 
plants, etc.). On uio whole the 
surface is fertile, and produces 
abundance of food stuffs. The 
climate, is hot and humid, the 
average teiiipeiature in S. Borneo 
being 82" F., and in N. Borneo 95" 
V. ; the rainfall is heavy. 

Trade in raw products (edible 
birds’-iiests, etc.), and in manu- 
factured wares, rice, and food 
stuffs, is carried on, principally 
with Batavia, Singapore, and 
Ilong-kong, by Arabs, Chinese, 
Malays, and Europeans. Top. 
over 2,000,000, including Dyaks 
(the aborigines), Malays, Bugiu- 
ese, Javanese, Arabs, and Chinese. 
. The Euroi^ean history of Borneo 
begins with its discovery by Lo- 
renzo de Gomez in 1618, and the 
visit of the Magellan expedition 
in 1521. The Portuguese first 
opened up commerce, and were 
followed by the Sjianiards. In 
1608 the Dutch established a resi- 
dency, and in 170fi the British a 
* factory,’ at Banjermasin. Early 
in the 18tb century both nations 
abandoned Borneo, but in 1816 
the Dutch returned; and in the 
’forties the founding of the in- 
dt;i)endent state of Sarawidc by 
Rajah Brooke, and the ceding 
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of Lalmaii (1840) to Britain, rc- 
eutabliEtlie(lBriti»hiiilluciicc. Tins 
lias since been cemented by the 
establishment of the British 
Nortli Borneo Company (1881), 
and the T»roclamation of Sarawak 
as a British protectorate. 

British North Borneo has 
a coast-line of 900 miles, anrl an 
area of 31,000 square miles. Pop- 
170,000. The capital is Elopura 
or Sandaken ; pop. 10,000. Tt is 
Hidministcrcd by the British North 
Borneo C^oinpany, incorporated by 
royal charter, Nov. 1, 1881. The 
interior is very hilly and broken, 
but ^ood land exists in iho valleys. 
There arc several fine harbours, 
the chief being Hibukii, 8anda- 
kan, Ijabuk, Darval, Ambong, and 
daya. The jiroducts arc those 
of Borneo, as above, with the ad- 
dition of petroleum. T obacco and 
india-rubber are now imiiortant 
Iiroducts. llie exports are valued 
at £540,000, and the imjDorts at 
£320,000 annually. From Brunei 
Bay, on the w. coast, a line of rail- 
way has been completed through 
the interior to Jcsselton, on Gaya 
Bay (total length, 110 in.), and 
forms part of the proposed trans- 
Borneo line, which will terminate 
at Oowie harbour, on 8t. imeia 
Bay, on K. coast of British N. 
Borneo. 

Dutch Borneo is divided ad- 
ministratively into (1) W. Borneo 
(area, 55,825 sq. m.j, iiop. 450,000 
— chief tn. Pontianak ; (2) E. and 
S. Borneo (area, 155, 912 sq. in.), 
|K)p. (estimated) 785,000— chief tn. 
Banjermasin. 1\ ithin these are 
several native states, more or less 
subject to the Netherlands. 

See Wallace’s Mnlav ArchipeJ- 
apo (new ed. 190H) ; Tlajah Brooke’s 
Narrative of EienU in Borneo 
(1848); Whitehead’s Exploration 
of Mount Kina Balu (1893) ; Bur- 
bidge’s Garden of the Sun (1880); 
Bock’s Head-hunters of Borneo 
(1882); Posewitz’s Bm'neo: Its 
Geology and Mineral Resources 
(1892); The Handbook of BriU 


N. Borneo (periodical); Nieuwcii- 
huis'ti 1 n CeiUral Bor net), in Dutch 
(19101) ; Roth’s The Natives oj Sar- 
awak and JV. Borneo (1890) ; Fur- 
ness’s Home Life of Borneo Head - 
/M/niers (1902); and Bcocari’s IVan- 
dcrings in the Oirnt Forests of 
Borneo (1904). 

Bornbem, tn., Belgium, prov. 
of and 12 m. s.vv. of Antwerp; 
manufactures mIK and cotton. 
Pop. 6,000. 

Bornholm (abbrrvialcd from 
Boroiind-arhohnXsi Danish island 
in tlie Baltic, about 25 in. from 
the K. point of Sweden. Area, 225 
sq. in. Geologically it is the S.E. 
spur of the Scandinavian granite 
formation. It is well wooded, 
and has a rich vegetation, and 
yields kaolin and other fine clays, 
building stone, blue marble, ami 
rock crystals. Cattle rearing, 
agriculture, and fishing are the 
chief industries. During the vi- 
king and early middle ages it 
was one of the principal trade 
centres in the Baltic, and indeed 
in the north. During the 15th 
cciiiury it was ravaged repeatedly 
by the Hanseatic Lcagnc, and 
suffered greatly during its tem- 
porary domination by Ijiibeck 
(1525-75), and also under 8wod- 
ish lulo (1G54--8). Since 1660 
Bornholm lias been inco.’porated 
with Denmark. Chief tn. Bonne. 
Pop. 40,000. 

Bornu (67,000 sq. m.), country, 
formerly a negto kingdom, Sudan, 
Central Africa, lying w. and s. of 
Bake Chad. • It was exjilored in 
3822 by Denham and Clapperton. 
A large portion of ft is of great 
fertility^ especially the regions 
bordering the rivers Sliari and 
Komadugu, feeders of Lake Chad. 
Dikoa, the capital since 1894, lies 
about 25 m. s. of the lake, in 
German territory. The former 
capital, Kuka or Kukawa, a most 
important trading centre, lies 
close to the w. shore of the lake. 
An earlier capital (16th century 
to 1809), Bimie, is much decayed. 
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Other towns are New Birnie, 
Nfiromu, Mashena, Doloo^ and 
Logone. The Kanuri race is pre* 
dominant, the others being Tua- 
regs, Tibbiis, Haussas, and Arabs. 
Mohammedanism is the adopted 
religion. Trade is done in cotton, 
indigo, ivory, ostrich feathers, 
skins, the Shea butter-nut, and 
leather. Chief productions are 
ini llct, barley, beans, gi‘ound-nuts, 
maize, cotton, and indigo. The 
mass of the people are negroes, 
who profess fetishism, and are di- 
vi<led into tribes speaking differ- 
ent idioms. Pop. (est.) 6,000,000. 
Bornu, formerly apart of the king- 
dom of Kanem, was founded as an 
independent state shortly after 
the middle of tlie 15th century, 
but declined again early in the 
17fch. This continued till the 
end of the 19th century, when 
its territories were appropriated 
hy France, Great Britain, and 
(rermany. The British portion 
now forms one of the fourteen 
provinces of N. Nigeiia, and has 
ail estimated pop, of 1,2(X1,000. 
See Barth’s (1857) and Nachtigal’s 
(1879-80) Travels; also Nineria^ 
Our Latest Protectorate (1900), 
and other works cited under 
NiGERfA. 

Boro-Budur, ruined Buddhist 
temple in Central Java, E. In- 
dies ; stands beside the Praga R., 

1 5 m. N.w. of J okjokarta. It con- 
sists of six square platforms super- 
posed one upon another, and upon 
the topmost of them stands a 
lofty cupola, immediately sur- 
rounded DV three concentric cii - 
cles of bell -shaped cupolas. The 
bottom platform measures 500 ft. 
by POO ft., and the total height 
is 118 ft. 'I'he edge of eacli of 
the platforms is protected by a 
balustrade of higlily ornamental 
sculpture, and has midway an 
open-work cupola sheltering an 
image of Buddha. In addition to 
this there are a great Tiumhcr of 
smaller niclics, each Idled with a 
representation of Buddha, and a 
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series of over 2,000 bas-reliefs 
depicting various incidents in 
the history of the same divi- 
nity. See Leemans’s B6r6^Boe- 
doer^ with nearly 400 plates (1873), 
Crawfurd in Trans, of the Lit, Soc. 
of Bombay, vol. ii. (1823), ami 
Wallace’s Malay Archipelaqo 
(1891). 

Borodino, vil., Moscow gov., 
Russia, 72 in. w, of IMoscow, on 
Kaluga R., trib. of ]\Io8kwa, cele- 
brated for Napoleon’s victory ove r 
the Russians under Kutusoff in 
1812. In tlie battle the Russians 
lost 50,000, and the French 30,000. 

Boron (B, 1 1 ), an element found 
in combination in boric acid, tin- 
cal or native borax, boracite, and 
other mineral s. It is a dark-brown 
powder (sp. gr. 2’5), procured by 
heating boron trioxido (obtained 
by heating boric ncid) with mag- 
nesium powder, and is of no com- 
mercial value. Several of its 
compounds, such as boracio acid 
and borax, ore, however, used in 
medicine and the arts. 

Bororos, a S. American people 
who occupy a vast domain of 
about 270,000 sq. m. in the Bra- 
zilian states of Matto Grosso and 
Goyaz. They were reduced about 
16^ by tho Portuguese. They 
are perhaps the tallest race in 
the world, averaging quite 0 ft. 
4 in. — that is, more even than 
the Tehuelches (Patagonians), of 
whom they are regarded by some 
ethnologists as the parent stock. 

Borosjeno, tn., Hungary,^ on 
tho White Koros, co. of and 35 m. 
N.12. of Arad. Pop. 0,000. 

Borough. See Burgh; LocAr. 
Government. 

Borough, The. See London. 
Boroughbridge,par. andmrkt. 
tn. on river Ure, 17 m. N.W. of 
York, in W. Riding of Yorkshiie, 
England; scene of tho defeat of 
tho Barons, uiKlcr Hereford and 
Lancaster, by Edward II., on Mar. 
1(>,1322. Pop. 800. 

Borough Councils. See Local 
Government. 
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Borough English is a custom 
still found with rcKard to certain 
lands, by which, on an intestacy, 
they descend to the younjrest and 
not to the eldest son as heir. The 
custom is not affected by the In- 
heritance Act, 1833. 

Borough Fund. In an Kni?- 
lish borough, under the ]\[unici)»aL 
(corporations Acts, the rents and 
profits of all corporate land, and 
the interest, dividends, and annual 
proceeds of all money, dues, chat- 
tels, and securities belonging to 
the corporation, the income from 
money arising fiom the sale of 
ecclesiastical patronage, and fines 
for offences against tlie acts not 
otherwise dealt wilji, go to tlie 
borough fund, and are to be ev 
pended on the t)ui poses mentioned 
in the fifth sclicdulo to the act. 
If the borough fund is ii. sufficient 
to meet the expenditure of the 
borough, the council is aiithoi ized 
to meet the delicicncy from the 
borough rate. See Arnold’s il/u- 
nicipal Corporations (4th od. 
1894). 

Borough Funds Act, 1872 . 

This act enables municipal cor- 
porations and certain other 
authorities in England to cluii-gc 
upon local funds and rates the 
cost of promoting and opposing 
private Id I Is in Pai Jiament. 'I’hc y 
may not promote a bill to compete 
with an oxiating gas or water com- 
pany; and before incurring ex- 
pense they must pass a resolution 
by an absolute majority at a spe- 
cial meeting, obtain the coiisont of 
the Local Crovciument lioard or 
a secretary of state, and observe 
other prescribed formalities. 

Borough Sessions. See Ses- 
sions. 

Borovichl, tn., Novgorod gov., 
Russia, nearly 200 in. s.E. of 
St. Petersburg, on Msta, affluent 
of Lake Ilmen. Commerce in 
leather, wood, and pottery; boat- 
building. Pop. 10,000. 

Borovsk, tn., Kalugagov., Rus- 
lift, 53 m, N. of Kaluga city, on 


sub -affluent of Volga. Grain 
tradef. Pop. 9,000. 

Borromean Islands, four 
small islands in l^ago Maggiorc, 
Italy, opposite toPallanza. Isola 
llclla (‘ IJeautifiil Islo’) was in 
1(550-71 Converted by Count Vi- 
laliano Eorromeo and Cardinal 
Giberto, his brother, from a bare 
lock into a rich terraced garden, 
and crowned with a splendid 
siiecimcn of an Italian 17th-cen- 
tury baronial palace. Isola Madre 
{‘Mother Isle’) has a botanical 
garden and an ‘ J'higlish park.’ 
'riie other two islauils are Pesca- 
tori (Eisliers’ or Upper Isle) and 
San Giovanni (St. John). 

Borromeo, Cahlo, Count 
(1538-84), cardinal and archbishop 
of Milan, was born at Arona, on 
liiigo Maggiorc. His uncle. Pope 
Pius IV., cal Jed him to Rome, and 
made him (15(>(9 a cardinal and 
archbishop of Dlilan. He estab- 
lished an academy in the Vatican 
for the promotion of learning. 
When the Council of Trent ter- 
minated its labours in 1.5()3, Bor- 
romeo was cominis.sioned to draw 
up the famous exposition of Ro- 
man (Catholic doctrines known 
as the Cairrhismm Romanvs. 
Borromeo enforced much- needed 
leforms upon the clergy and the 
monastio orders, and liimself set 
an example by his saintly and 
humble life and his benevolence to 
the poor. A monk of the order of 
the Umiliati n4;tempted (1569) the 
cardinal’s life. Borromeo visited 
all parts of l^is diocese, reforming 
abuses, and establishing colleges, 
schools, and asylums for destitute 
children. Ho founded (1570) the 
Helvetic College at Milan, and 
during the plague in that city 
in 1576 personally visited the 
sick and relieved the poor. It 
was through Borromeo that tlio 
Golden League — an alliance of 
the seven Catholic Swiss can 
tons— was founded for the united 
defcnco of the faith. Borromeo 
was canonized in 1610 by Pope 
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Paul V. The tercentenary of 
his canonization (1910) made 
the occasion of a papal eiicycU- 
cal against Modernism. A colos- 
sal bronze statiie was erected 
(1097) to his memory near his 
birthplace, on the west liank of 
Lago Mfiggiorc. His IFo rAs were 
imblishcd in 1747, and his Life 
has been written by Giiissano 
(Eng. trans. by Cardinal Manning, 
1884) and Sylvain (1884). 

Borromeo, Fkdehjco, Count 
(1604-1031), nephew of t!io above, 
was made a cardinal in 1587. In 
1596 ho was consecrated arch- 
bishop of IMilan, and, like his 
uncle, was distinguished for in- 
defatigable zeal in his diocese, 
for wide chanty, and enlight- 
ened piety- He was the munifi- 
cent founder of the Ambrosian 
Library, for which he collected 
nine thousand wss. He exhibited 
great personal devotion during 
the Milan famine and plague of 
1(‘27 and 1030. MaTizoni has cele- 
brated his memory in his famous 
novel I Proniessi Sposi (1825-0). 

Borron, Kobekt de, a French 
tronv^re of the latter part of the 
12th century, born near Meaiix; 
the author of a trilogy — Joseph 
of Arifriathea^ Merlin^ and Perce- 
I'a?— dealing with Arthurian and 
Grail ti aditions. 'J'he work ap- 
pears to have been written, about 
1 170- SO, in metrical form, but tho 
majority of the extant mss. give 
a i>rose rendering.* The Ptresval 
is only represented by one MS., 
and is probably a working over, 
by a later hand, of the original 
romance. The Grand S. Oraal^ 
generally attributed to De Bor- 
ron, is also, in all probability, 
tbe work of a later writer, 
though based upon tl^e original 
Joseph of Arimathea. Borron is 
the first writer who gives the full 
Christian tradition of the Holy 
Grail, and of Joseph of Arima- 
thoa’s mission to Europe. A rela- 
tive of his, Elie or HAlie de 
Borbon, wrote Palamedes^ Melia^ 


Jahs, and Guiron le Courtois, about 
1200 ; and, previous to that date, 
rewrote the Tristan story, and 
welded together for the first time 
tho MorUi d* Arth'n/r. 

Borrow, George Henry (1803- 
If^l), English philologist, travel- 
ler, and autlioi*, was born at B. 
Hcrehain, Norfolk, of a family 
of Cornish yeomen. His father 
rose from the ranks to bo captain 
and adjutant in tho "W, Norfolk 
Militia, liis mother, Ann Parf re- 
ment, was of Huguenot (not, as is 
soirietimes stated, of gypsy ) blood. 
Borrow’s life is sketclied in a ro- 
mantic spirit, with tho suppres- 
sion of real names and places, in 
J^avenfjro The Romany Rye, 
His boyhood was spent wandering 
with the colours ; and voluntary 
studies 111 French, Italian, and 
f^panish, as well as the lore of 
1)Oxers,horBc-coux.>crs, and gypsies, 
supidcmcnted a scanty education 
picked up at the High School, 
Pldiiibnrgh, the Norwich Gram- 
mar School, and elsewhere. From 
Norwich he ran away to be a foot- 
pad. and was flogged. In 1819 ho 
was articled to a solicitor, but 
continnetl to study philology, and 
obtained some sort of acquaint- 
ance with about twenty tongues. 
His chief associates wore John 
Tlmrtcll, afterwards hanged for 
murder; and William Taylor of 
Norwich. IIo became subject to 
recurring fits of melancholy. 
Through Taylor he began to write 
for journals, and in 1824 went to 
London, where he supported him- 
self by hack work. In 1825 came 
the famous ramble through Eng- 
land, and tho visits to Stonehenge 
and tho Mumpers’ Dingle, near 
Willenhall, in Staffordshire, im- 
mortalized in iar'cn 7 ^ 0 . Between 
*!826 and 1833 little is known of 
Borrow’s life. He called this * the* 
veiled period,* and allowed it to 
he supposed that he was travel- 
ling, partly with gypsies, over 
Europe and Asia. Actually he 
seoms, with the exception of a 
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journey (1820-7) tUroujrh France 
and Spain, to have been workinjj 
for booksellers in London and 
Norwich. So far his nearest ap- 
7)roach to litcratui o was in some 
translations from the Scandina- 
vian. In 1832 ho walked to Lon- 
don, in hopo of employment from 
the British and Foreign BiMo So- 
cict 3 % and was sent by it to St. 
Potershnijr (183.3) to simorintond 
the priiitiiitf of tho NewTeHtnmciit 
i n Manchu. In 1835 ho went as tho 
bOoiotj'’s agent and colporte\ir to 
Portugal and Spain, and at this 
work ho spoTit five years, varied 
hy at least two sojourns in Span- 
ish prisons. In 1840 he married 
Mary Clarke, a wid^w with an 
income, and a cottage at 3ultou, 
near Lowestoft. Hvre Borrow 
settled, and began the literary 
period of liis career with The 
Gppsm in Spain (1811). This 
was followed by The Bihh in 
Spain (1848); and then Borrow 
set to work on the autobiogra- 
phy, which was much delayed— 
Lavvngro ap^aring in 1851, and 
The Ro many Rye in 1857. Lei sure 
made him restless, and his nerv- 
ous trouldcB increased, so in 3844 
lie travelled through liuropc 
far as Constantinople. Iii 1853 
he moved to Great Yarmouth, and 
I)cgan a series of peregrinations 
through the British Isles, one of 
which resulted in Wild Wales 
(1882). In 1880 ho moved again 
to Brompton. In 3880 his wife 
died. Borrow himself was lost 
sight of, and believed hv many to 
be dead, iintil he proved liis exist- 
ence by publishing his Uoimno 
Lavo-Znl (Gypsy lYord-Book) in 
1874. In the same year ho re- 
turned to Oulton, hut spent much 
time in lodgings in Norwich, 
where he was a familiar figure 
until his death, in 1881. Borrow’s 
philology was thoroughly supor- 
licial ; but his vivid and adventur- 
ous imagination, his passion for 
'the wind on the heath,’ and his 
uncompromising and intolerant 


l^rotestantism, give a unique fas- 
cination to the records of his 
journeyings. Works: New and 
in some cases enlarged editions 
of The Bible in Spain (1899), La- 
rengro (1900), Tli^ Romany Rye 
(19()0), The Gypsies in Spain (1901 ), 
Wild Wales (1901). Biography: 
Liftt Writinrjs, and Correspond- 
rnce, hy W. I. Knapp (1899), with 
full bibliography; Gcarge Ror- 
row-^lhe Man and his WorJe^ by 
R. A. J. Walling (1908); George 
Borrow in E, Anglia, by W. A. 
Butt (1898); T. Watts-lDunton’s 
7>apcrs in The Athencenvi, 8ept. 
1881. 

Borrowdale, a picturesque 
valley, Cumberland, England, 
stretching from Glaramara Mt. 
along the river Derwent between 
the ^Jaws of Borrowdale’ to tlie 
s end of Derwentwater. It con- 
tains the famous * Bowclor Stone.* 

Borrowdale Volcanic Rocks* 
in tho Lake District of Camber 
land, a)e tho rhj'olitic and ande- 
sitic lavas and ash beds whicli 
were piled up round an old vol- 
canic crater in Micldl? Oi dovician 
times. The total thickness is 
estimated to be at least 12,000 ft. 
They rest upon tho Skiddaw slates, 
and occupy an extensive wrea s. 
of Keswick and Biittcrine,i*e, form- 
ing a 1 ange of mountains in which 
lie Lakes Thirlmere, Wast Water, 
and ITiiBwater. Helvollyn also 
consists ot' rocks of this group. 
Sec A. Hedgwiclds GeoLoftheLake 
List, (in three letters addressed 
to^ Wordsworth, 3843); J. C. 
AVard’s Geol. of the Northern 
Part of the Lake List. (1846); 
and Marr and If arke r, Proc. GcoL 
Ass., vol. xvi. 

Borrowing. See Lo.\n. 

Borrowstounness, or Bo’nisss, 
par. (ac. 5,939) and scapt., bur. of 
barony and poL bnr.. on B. shore 
of upper part of Firth of Forth, 
Linlithgowshire, Scotland, 3 m. 
N. of Linlithgow. It has coal 
mines (exttmding far below the 
firth) and iron works, brickfields 
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and potterieH, distilleries, salt re- 
fineries, fishini? and shipbuildiriff, 
and a considerable trade in pit 
props with Scandinavia and Fin- 
land. Tlfmains of Antoninus*s 
Wall, locally- known as Clialiam’s 
Dyke, are near. J'op. of tii. J.U,000. 

Borsa, vil., Hnii«ary, co. of and 
40 m. S.!?. of Maramaros; has 
copper and lead mines and min- 
eral sprintfs. I*op. 8,000. 

Borsig, Johann Karl Fkikd- 
RiCH August (1804-53), German 
manufactui'cr, founder (181^7) of 
the eiiKineerlntr firm of Boraijf 
at Berlin. In 1847-50 ho built a 
la rj?e iron foundry at Moabit, near 
Berlin. His sou ALBERT (1829-78) 
enlarged the firm by buying coal 
mines near Biskupit/ in Silesia, 
and by erecting plant for tlio 
]n'oductioiiof ironaiid steel (1802). 
See Vogt’s Auguni Jlorsig (1880). 

Borslppa, or BtKS Nimhud. 
See Babylonia. 

Borsna, tn., Glicrnigov gov., 
Tlussia, ol m. s.K. of Ohernigov 
city, on a suli-atHueiit of tlio 
Dnieper, wilh tanneries and to- 
bacco culture. Pop. 13,000. 

Borstal System, began in 1902 
with the collection at Borstal 
prison near Itochester of prisoner.s 
between 10 and 21, known as ‘ju- 
venile-adults,’ who were under 
sentence of not less than twelve 
monthij. Tliey were there sub- 
jected to a special set of rules, 
designed to encourage reforma- 
tion, and on discliarge were as- 
sisted to obtain efiiployment by 
a xiliilanthropic body called tlie 
Borstal Association. * In 1903 tlie 
system was e.^tended to Dart- 
moor. The I^evention of Crimes 
Act, 1908, provides for the estab- 
lishment of special Borstal in- 
stitutes for the industrial training 
and leclamation of juvenile' adult 
otfenders, whom the court may 
in certain cases seiitence to deten- 
tion under penal discipline for 
not less than one nor more than 
tljiec years. Such persons aro 
kept under supervision for six 


months after their discharge. The 
Treasury may contribute to the 
funds of societies such as the 
Borstal Association. See Reform- 
atory. 

Bors^ek, ono of the inost-fjo- 
quented health resorts of Tran- 
sylvania, Hungary, in a valley of 
the Carpathians, nearly 60 m. 
N.E. of Maros-VAsarlicly. It has 
nearly a dozen springs, and the 
water is cx^iorted in considerable 
quantities. Pop. 1,700. 

Borthwlck Castle, Mid- 
lothi.an, Scotland, 13 m. B.E. of 
hklinburgh, built about 1430. In 
1567 Quocn Maiy and Bothwcll 
spent some days hert*, and from 
thence fied to Dunbar to escape 
the insurgent noltles. Tlio castle 
capitulated to Cromwell in 1650. 

Berwick, Leona Ki) ( I8(i8), Eng 
lish pianist, boin at Waltham- 
Htow, Esse.x; studied at Frank- 
fort Conservafcorium, and under 
Schumann, Bernard Scholz, and 
Iwan Knorr. He made his d6but 
at Frankfort (1889). 

Bory de Saint Vincent, Jean 
Baptiste Georges M \rik (1780 
1846), French geograplicr and 
naturalist, was born at Agcn; 
explored Bourbon, Reunion, and 
St. Helena (1798-1802); fought 
at Austcilitz, in Spain, and at 
Waterloo. After editing scienti- 
fic and other journals in Belgium 
and Franco, he was appointed 
leader of a scientific expedition 
to Korea and the Greek islands 
in 1829, and pvesi«le7it of the scien- 
tific commission for tho explora- 
tion of A I geria in 1 840. Esm i sv r 
les /In t'ortunees (1803), Voyage 
dans Its Ouatre Priuvivales lies 
lies Mti's ivAfrique (18<J4), Expedi- 
tion HcifntijKfue de Movte (1832), 
and Essai Eoologiqut 

sur le i/e fire Hu mam (1836) are 
his most important works. 

Boryslaw, tn., Galicia, Austria, 
at the N. foot of the Carpathians, 
6 m. H.w. of Drohobycz; a centre 
t>f the i)ctrolcum and ozocerite in- 
dustries. Pop. 11,000, mostly Jews. 
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Borysthenes, the modern 
Dnieper. Near it.s mouth lay 
the town called hy the same 
name, and aloo Olbia, Olbiopolia, 
and Milctoi)oliH, which was a col- 
ony from Miletus, founded in the 
()th century n.c., and the must 
important towui on the N. of the 
Black Sea, especially for export 
of corn. 

Borzhom, a miich-fiequentod 
health resort in the Caucasus, 
Russia, in the ravine of the Kura, 
80 m. w. by N. of Tiflis. The 
mjTicral sprinj^s have a tem- 
perature of 80'' y. Alt. 2,000 ft. 
Moan ann. temp. r. 

Borzoi, Tiifi:, or Rttrsian 
Wolfhound, a comparatively 
lecent imjiortation into Rn^land, 
the first specimens beinjr a pair 
jrivon by the 0/ar to Kinjr Ed- 
ward vn. (then ri inec of Wales) 
in 1870 ; but it was not until 
about twenty years later that the 
Duchess of Newcastle intoreslcil 
herself in the breed, and im- 
ported several specimens from 
Russia. In 1892 a team was 
sent from the Czar’s kennels 
for exhibition in Britain. Sev- 
eral of them found their way 
into private keunols, end since 
theii the iiopularity of the breed 
has prcatly increased. In its 
native country the borzoi is 
hunted in couples, not in jiacks. 
Its quarry, the wolf, is driven 
out of cover into tlie open by 
other do^rs, and allowed a ^ood 
start. A brace of boiy.ois arc 
then slipped after it. They 
Sfcncrally catch np the wolf in 
half a mile. On approachinp, 
tliey separate and attack it from 
either side ; and on petting a grip, 
they hold tenaciously until they 
are choked off by the huntsmen, 
who dispatch the wolf, for the 
borzoi itself rarely kills it. The 
points of the borzoi arc : skull nar- 
row-domed and long; jaws long 
and powerful ; rather inclined 
to be Roman-nosed; expression 
soft, yet intelligent-looking ; neck 


long and slightly arched, and 
very powerful, well set on sloping 
shoulders; chest rather narrow, 
but extremely deep ; back rising 
a little at the loins in a graceful 
curve, extremely muscular at the 
loins, but rather tucked up at this 
point in coiiseqncnee of tlio great 
depth of chest and comparative 
shortness of back and ribs ; fore 
legs set on well under the dog, 
and quite straight; feet well 
padded, and close at the toes; 
quarters very muscular and 
powerful, nicely ])cnt on at the 
stifles, with hocks well let down; 
tail carried in a graceful curve, 
and rather low ; coat profuse and 
silky ; colour usually white, 
marked more or less with lemon, 
or tiiit(*d, but whole-coloured 
.'jpecimtuis aro often soon, 9’lie 
average height of a borzoi dog 
langcs from thirty to thirty -three 
inches, and of a bitch from twenty- 
six to thirty inches. 

Bos, a genus of mammals of 
which tlio donicstioated oxen, H. 
fit urns oi Europe and B, indinis 
of India, aro typical representa- 
tlvc.s. Linniens used the genus 
name to include oxen, ))isons, and 
biitfaloes, with their allies; some 
modem zoologists split vP these 
into several genera, using Bos for 
the true oxen only. See Cattle. 

Bosa, seapt. tn. and episc. see, 
Italy, on the w. side of the island 
of Sardinia, 32 m. s. of Sassari. 
Pop. 7,000. 

Bosboom, .Tan (181 7-91), Dutcli 
painter of architecture, and a 
follower of" Rem})randt and De 
ITooglie. He rendered the play 
of light in the inter ii v of churches 
in a most delicate manner. His 
efforts prepared tnc ground for 
till) younger modern school. See 
Muthcr’s Modem Painting in 
Europe (1896). 

Bosboom - Toussaint, Anna 
Louisa Gbrtrutda (1812-86), 
Dutch novelist, born at Alk- 
maar, and spent most of her 
life (1851-86) at the Hague ; the 
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wife of the painter Jan Bosboom. 
She wrote pi’incipnlly historical 
novels, sliowiiij? remarkable in- 
sijfht into liiimau nature, com’ 
billed with wide and accurate 
JxTiowlcditro of the past. Good 
si>ecimens of her work are Hvt 
Huis LanerncsHt (1841 ; lOth cd. 
1885), Grnaf van Dcromhirr 
(1838), Emjdschen U Rime (1840), 
Leicester in Nederland (184G), 
Vrouwen van hrt Leycestcrsilie 
Tijdperk (1849), Gideon Florensz 
(1854) — all hist* rical novels. Her 
social novels, as Dc JJrlflHche 
Wonderdokter (1871) and Majoor 
Frans (1875), are not so suc- 
cessful. Her collected novels 
appeared in 25 vols. (1880-8). 
Inhere is a Life in Dutch by Jan 
ten Brink (188G). 

Boscan-Almogaver, Juan (c. 
1495-1542), Spanish poet, served 
as a soldier in Italy until 1519, 
when he returned to Spain, and 
became tutor (152t»-G) to the 
ffreat Duke of Alva. He was in- 
duced l)y the V eiiet ian aml3aBsador 
Navagiei’o to adopt the Italian 
hcndecasyllabic metre in 152G, 
and was mainly instrumental in 
chanifin^ the fashion of Spanish 
verse. 5or the rest of his life he 
closely imitated the verse forms 
of the Italian poets, especially 
Tasso. He also translated excel- 
lently Gastifrlionc’s Cortegiano 
(1534 ; new ed. 1873). Most of his 
poetic works were published after 
liis death with thosc'of his friend 
Garcilaso de la Ve^ya (Ist ed. Bar- 
celona, 1543). A goo(t edition of 
Boscan’s alone (Las Ohras de Juan 
lioscan\ biography by Professor 
Knapp, appeared inMadr id \ n 1875. 
^ Boscawen, Sir Edward (1711 
I>1), British admiral, third son of 
the lirst Viscount Falmouth. In 
1741, under Vernon, h^‘ distin- 
guished himself at the taking of 
Porto Bello. In 1744, when in 
command of the Dreadnought^ 
he assisted in the capture of the 
French ship AUdie, In 1747, after 
commanding the Namur in the 


action oflf Finisterro, where he 
was wounded, ho became a rear- 
admiral. Having subsequently 
rendercil useful service in India, 
he became a lord of tlie Admiralty 
in 1151, and a vice-admiral in 
1755. He etfectod the reduction 
of Louisbiirg and Cape Breton 
Island in 1758, and in the follow- 
ing year chased ami ilestroyed 
a French squadron under De la 
Clue otf Lagos. In 1758 he 
reached the rank of admiral, and 
in 17G0 was made general of 
inarincH. See Standing’s ‘Sir 
Edward BoHcaweii,* in United 
i:icrvtee Magazine^ vol. cxiii. 
(1900). 

Bosch, jEiidiM. See Aeken. 

Bosch, Jan van den. Count 
(1780-1844), Dutch gonoral and 
statesman, born in ( ’rclderland. 
Entering the army, ho went to 
Java in 1797, and rose rapidly 
to the position of governor- 
gcnenil of the Dutch East Indies 
ill 3828. After crushing the ua- 
ti\G revolt led by J>ipo-Negro, 
ho administered the dependency 
with groat energy, introducing 
the Knltur system, which sub- 
ordinated all the native indus- 
tries to the economic prosperity 
of the administration — i.e. of 
Holland. In 1833 he became 
colonial secretary of state at 
home, but resigned the post in 
1839, and in 1842 was created a 
count. 

Boscobel, par., Shropshire, 
England, 6 m. n.k. of Shifnal; 
contains the mansion -licuso in 
which Charles n. took refuge 
after his defeat at Worcester on 
Sept. 3, 1651. 

Bosco Reale, and Bosco Tre- 
case, two adjoining communes 
at the base of rMt. iVesuvius, 12 
m. fi.s.E. of Naples, Italy. Pop. 
Bosco Reale, 9,500; Bosco Tre- 
case, 10,000. 

Boscovich, Ruggiero Giu- 
BETTE (1711-87), mathematician 
and astronomer, was born at Ra- 
gusa, and entered the Jesuit order 
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in 1725. Appointed profeasor of 
mathematics and philosophy at 
the Roman College (c. 1740), ho 
received the Pope's commission to 
measure a degfree of the meridian 
in the Pai)al l^tatcs, an acco^mt 
of which was published in 1755. 
After holding: university appoint- 
ments at Pavia and Milan, he was 
a])pointcd director of optics to the 
Prench na\ y (1774-81^). liis chief 
works are Ehmcnta Uni versa' 
Matheseos (3 vols. 1757), Opera 
Pertinentia ad Oplimm. et Astro- 
nwiiiam (5 vols. 1785), and a 
lonjj-winded Latin i)oom, Dc l^olis 
ac lAinfjB Peftetibus (1754). Ho 
died insane. A Life in Croatian 
was publislicd in 1888. 

Boshof, dist. and tn., Orangro 
Free State prov.. Union of South 
Africa, 32 m. N.E. of Kimberlov. 
Here Lord Methuen defeated the 
Boers (April 5, 1 900). Pop. 1,300. 

Bosio, Fran^jois JosEiu I , Baron 
(1759-1846), French sculptor, Ijorn 
at Monaco; executed bas-reliefsfor 
the column in the Place VondOmc 
at Napoleon’s request. Louis 
XVIIT. made him royal sculptor; 
Charles X. created him baron.. 
His best-known works are Onpid. 
dartivff Arroirs (1808) ; ffmry iv. 
as a Child : ArisfH, Dieu des 
Jardins (1811), in the Louvro; 
Hyarintke (1817), also in the 
Louvre ; and on equestrian statue 
of Louis xrr. (1824). in the Place 
des Victoircs, Paris. He also 
executed busts of Napoleon T. 
and members of his family, of 
Louis XViir., Charles x., etc. 

Bosjesman. See Bu,sitmen. 

Bosna, a river of Bosnia, in the 
Balkan Peninsula ; rises s. of Sara- 
jevo, winds N. past that town, 
and enters the Save from the 
riprht at Samac after a course of 
125 ra. It is navigrahle for about 
two-thirds of its lengfth, as far up 
as Vranduk. 

Bosna Sara. See Sarajevo. 

Bosnia, includingr Herzegovina 
under a common administration, 
formerly a Turiish province, 


since 1908 a province of Austria- 
Hungary, is situated in the N.w. 
of the Balkan Peninsula, being 
bounded on the N. by the Save, 
on the E. bv the Drina, on the s. 
by Herzegovina and by the main 
range of the Dinaric Alps along 
the greater part of its s.w. and 
\v. borders. Althougli tho Save 
is the larger river, the Bosna 
is economically tho more iinrwr- 
tant. The climate is tempo tato 
and moist, but severe in winter, 
'riio bitter north-easter, the bora^ 
sweeps the top of the watershed 
between tho Danube and the Adri- 
atic. The annual mean temT)ora- 
ture is 48" F. at Sarajevo (the 
cap.), 29^" F. in Febnia: v and 57^’ 
F. in July. ^J’he ])rovince is rich 
in minei als ; mining is now car- 
ried on (mainly by the govern- 
ment) for iron and copper, man- ' 
ganese, chromium, quicksilver, 
and coal. Tho manufacturing 
industries arc com 7 )arativcly un- 
dcv’^clopcd. Forests (coniferje, 
bccch, oak) cover over 50 per 
cent, of the surface, but the 
main resource of the people is 
agriculture, which since the 
Austrian occupation (1878) has 
made a remarkable advo,-ice. The 
breeding of live stock is a large 
and progrcBsivG industry. For- 
eign trade is as yet small, the 
exports being principally con- 
fined to timber, fruit, coal, iron, 
chemicals, lijdes, paper, and live 
stock. An imi)ortant line of 
railway, Ojibella-Bocche di Oat- 
taro, which puts Bosnia in direct 
communication with Herzegovina, 
was opened in IfiCHJ. In all there 
are over 1,000 m. of railwa.vs in 
the prov. EducsitioTi is defective, 
but gains ground slowly. The area 
of Bosnia is 1G,20C sq. :n. ; the pop., 
inclusive of Herzegovina (1908), 
1,828,379, nearly all of Servian 
blood. Some 35 per cent, are Mo- 
hammedans, 43 per cent, adherents 
of the orthodox Clroek Church, 
and 21 percent. Romnn Catholics. 
Chief tn,, Sarajevo. The total 
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trade in valued at nearly 
£8,000,000 per annum, about 
equally divided betwooii importa 
and exports. After forming 
successively part of Illyria^ Pan- 
nonia, and Dalmatia, Bosnia was 
I)coplod in the 6tli and 7tli cen- 
turies by Slavs. Then for cijfht 
hundred years it was subject siic- 
cossivolyto Servia, Croatia, and a 
line of native kings, until, in 1403, 
it was subjugated by the 'J'urkish 
saltan Mohammed ir. Thereafter 
it played an important part in 
supplying the famous .faniasary 
corps of the Turkish armies. In 
1849-60 and in 1875 the pen-santry 
(who mostly cl tmg to tlicir Homan 
Catholic faith) rose in revolt 
agOiinst tbeir masters (country- 
men of their own whoso ances- 
tors acciqitcdMohaimnedanism in 
order to retain their estates) atid 
against their Tiukish rulers. In 
1878 the Berlin (Congress gave 
Austria a mandate to occupy 
and administer Bosnia and Her- 
zegovina, under the nominal 
suzerainty of the Sultan <»f Tur- 
key. See d. R. Muuro’s JlfmJtlrn 
and Studira in Jitmiia.- JTrrzr- 
aarma (1895) ; Nikaschinovitsch’s 
Jlosnin und dcr Hcrzcaowina 
(4 vols. 1901, etc.); Olivier’s La 
Homif ft (*Hcrzcffovvnf (1901): 
Rosenfeld-Buchenau’s Krmz und 
HalhviJor\.d (1900, etc.); vol. xix. 
of Dk i>'it(irrfirhunnarinrhe Mon- 
archic in Wort und BUd (1901 ) ; 
and M. M. Holbach’s Bosnia and 
Hfrzegovina (1909), 

Bosporus (also Bospiiouus), 
or Stu.\tts op Constantinople, 
strait, Turkey, separating Europe 
from Asia, and connecting the 
Black Sea with the Sea of Mar- 
mora. Its length is 17 m., and 
its breadth is from 1 to 2 m. Its 
well-wooded shores are devated 
and picturesque, with many bays, 
the most important of which 
is the Golden Horn. The towns 
of Scutari, Bora, Therapia (the 
castles of Europe and Asia), and 
the city of Constantinople, stand 


on the strait. By the treaty of 
Berlin (1878), which has since been 
modified, it was stipulated that 
no warships except those of Tur- 
key should bo allowed to pass 
through. See Dakdanbllbs. 

The Cimmerian Bosporus (tho 
Straits of Kaffa), between tho 
Sea of Azov and the Black Sei^ 
was called after tho Oimmorii, 
who were supposed to have lived 
there. On the w. side of the 
strait, in tho modern Crimea, the 
Milesians founded a colony in 
the (>th century n.o., called Bos- 
porus or Panticaprenm, tho mod- 
ern Kertch. From the 5th cen- 
tury B.C, it hn<l a dynasty of its 
own, and its Irtngs were in active 
communication with Athens, es- 
pecially in tho time of Demos- 
thenes. But in 115 E.O. tho last 
king, being hard pressed by the 
Scythians, ceded it to Mithri- 
dates vt. of Pontiis, to whose 
Fon Pharnacos it was given by 
I’ompoy in f?3 u.c. The king- 
dom was destroyed altogether 
in the 3rd century a.d. by the 
Goths. 

Bosquet, Pierre Fr.anjtots 
Joseph (1810-(n), French mar- 
shal, born at Mont-de-Marsan 
in Landes; served in numerous 
campaigns in Algiers (1834-52), 
and fought with distinction at 
tho Alma and at Tnkerman, and 
in the storming of Sebastopol, in 
tho Crimea (1854-5). He was 
promoted field-marshal and ap- 
pointed senator (1856). ^coLcttres 
dn Maa-Schal Bosquet (1830-68). 

Bosruck, Alpine tunnel of 
Austria on the railway which 
connects Klaus Steyerling on 
tho N. with Solzthal on the B. 
(25 m.), and thus affords direct 
communication between Bohemia 
and the Adriatic. The tunnel, 
commenced in 1902 and opened 
in 1905, is 3 m. long, and its 
summit elevation is 2,405 ft, 
above sea-1 ovcl. 

Bossu, Ben^ lb. See Lb 
Bossu. 
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Bossuet, Jacqueb BifexiaNE 
(1627-1704), Froncli preacher, his- 
torian, and oontroversial writer, 
was born at Dijon, Educated by 
the Jesuits of his native town, 
and at the Co]le^^e de Navarre in 
Paris, he was admitted doctor in 
theology in 1652, and proceeded 
the same year to take up the 
duties of a canon at IMetz. Here 
he entcrcil into controversy with 
the Piotostants, and wrote his 
R^fvtaiion du Cat^chixme de Paid 
Ferry (a Protestant minister of 
the town). In 1659 he went to 
Paris, where lie soon won re])iita- 
tiou as a preacher, and from 1(>(>1 
proachod frcqiientlv at the court. 
Appointed bishop ^of Condom in 
166!), ho resigned the see a year 
later, on being made tutor to the 
Dauphin. For the Dauphin’s in- 
struction ho wrote, aiiioiig other 
works, the Discours sur CHistoirc 
UnivcrscUe (1681), remarkable for 
its vivid generalizations aiul sense 
of historical continuity, and by 
some considered as the iiist at- 
tempt at a philosophy of historv. 
(See Flint’s History of the Phi- 
losophy of History, liS!)3.) At this 
time the question of the rights 
of the (tallican (Miurch again as- 
sumed importance, and Bossuet 
became its recognized champion 
in opposition to F^ndlon and the 
Xn tramontanes. To the assembly 
of the clergy in 1681 he preached 
the sermon V UniU de VEglise, 
designed to elfect a reconciliation 
between the J'opo and the king ; 
and he inHj)ircd the Declaration 
of 1682, whicli formulated the 
liberties of the Gallican Church. 
On relinquishing the tutorship 
of the Dauphin (l(i81) he was 
rewarded with the bishoiiric of 
Meaux. Thereafter he delivered 
his most celebrated funcjal ora- 
tions— those on Mario -Th^rhse 
(1683), Anno de Oonzague or 
Anno do la Palatine (1(>85), Lo 
Tcllicr (1686), and, greatest of all, 
Cond6 (1687). In 1688 he pub- 
lished VHUtwre du Variations 


des FffUses Protestantes, and in 
1694 Maximes ft Itijlexions sur la 
Comidie, in which he attacked the 
theatre, and especially the plays 
of Molifcrc. Ho again crossed 
swords with Ft^u^lon on the burn- 
ing topic of the Quietist heresy, 
which he denounced in Instruc- 
tions svrfes Etats d'Oraison (16!)7) 
and Jtclalion sur Lc QniHisine 
( 1698). Fi otn 1 (;97 to 1701 ho car- 
ried on negotiations with Leib- 
niz to bring about a union of 
the Catholics and Lutherans, hut 
without HuccosH. A man of fer- 
vent i>icty and generous emotions, 
in tlieology and politics ho was 
rigorously orthodox and conserva- 
tive. In tlie orations the personal 
])anegyric is always employed to 
illustrate a greater theme — the 
littleness of earthly greatness in 
the presence of death; but there; 
are not wanting traits of personal 
emotion, and in general the style 
is sonoious, grave, imaginative. 

1 n the sermons, though tho i het- 
orlc is less elaborate, tho poetic 
sensibility of tlio preacher finds 
more abundant expression; the 
language is pure and limpid, tho 
argument forcible and well sus- 
tained, and many of them, as that 
of Sur la Mort, are unequalled in 
French oratory, 9’lie 1 81 ‘i century 
(e.g. Voltaire) ranked Bessuet be- 
low Bourdalouo and Massillon, 
but modern criticism has restored 
him to his place as the first of 
French orators, and considers 
him one of the greatest masters 
of French prose. Eili lions; Ver- 
sailles (1815-19), 43 voL. ; by La- 
chat, Paris (1862-6), 31 vols. ; 
(Eurres Omfofrrs (J 890 6), 6 vols. 
See Floquet’s Etudes sur la Vie 
de liossuet (1855 6), 3 vols. ; F. 
Brunet ibre’s Etudes Critiques sur 
VHistoire Litt. Eran^aise, vols. 
ii. and v. (1888): and Bossuet, by 
G. Lanson (1901). 

Bossut, Charles (1730-1814), 
French mathematician, born near 
Jjyons ; became professor of mathe- 
Diatios at M^zibres (1752), and 
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a member of the Academy of 
Sciencea (1708). Ho edited Pas- 
caPa works with a memoir (5vo1b. 
1779), and wrote iJsmi njir PUis- 
toire Gmemlc des Alatkeniatiqucs 
(1802). 

Boston, par., mrkt. tn., seapt., 
pail, and raunic. bor., on the 
riv. 'VVitbaiii, 4 rn. from the sea, 
30 m. 6.E. of Lincoln, Lincoln- 
shire, England. The corporation 
dock has an area of 7 ac., and a 
quayage of 2,3.30 ft. Deep-sea 
hshing, with a fleet of forty 
trawlers, has proved very pros- 
perous. Some shipbuihliiig is 
carried on, and there are lines 
of steamers for Hull, London, 
and Hamburg. The chief in- 
dustries are the manufacture of 
agricultural implements, sails and 
ropes, brewing and tanning, iron 
and brass founding, 'rimber, ^lit- 
props, granite, and ore are im- 
ported; coal, corn, and agricul- 
tural implements are the chief ex- 
ports. In Plantagonct times Bos- 
ton'was a chief port of tliokin gdoin, 
and much frequented by traders 
of the Hanseatic League. Foxe, 
author of tl\e Book of Martyrs, 
and Ingram, the founflcr of the 
lllmt rated London Nnrs^ were 
natives of the town. The tower 
of the church of St. Botolph 
(Boston = Botolph’s town) was a 
conspicuous landmark for mari- 
ners. T licrc are a grammar school 
(1564), a blue-coat school, munic- 
ipal buildirigs, and* a guildhall. 
Pop. 10,000. There is an excel- 
lent History of Boston by Pishey 
Thompson (1850). 

Boston, the capital and 
largest city of Massachusetts, 
TJ.S.A.. and fifth in population 
in the country, is situated at the 
head of Massachusetts Bpv, Suf- 
folk CO., 230 m. N.E. .)f New 
York. It is a combination of 
several cities and towns about 
Boston Harbour and along the 
Oharles R. Besides Old Boston 
or Boston proper, it includes E, 
Boston, on Noddle L, S. Boston, 


Charlestown (where a granite obe- 
lisk marks the scene of Bunker’s 
Hill, the first conflict between 
British and Americans in 1775), 
and the suburban districts of 
lirightoii, Roxbury, AV. Roxbury, 
and Dorchester. The area is 
43 sq. in. Parks cover 2,620 
ac., the best known being the 
Common, in the heart of Old 
Boston. Ill the suVmrbs is a chain 
of beautiful parks and boule- 
vards, Franklin Park (620 ac.) 
being tlic laigcst. The school 
system has long been known as 
the best in the country. There 
is one municipal Ubi-ary, contain- 
ing Homo 840,000 volumes, housed 
in one of thb finest buildings 
0888-95) in tlio States. Smaller 
libraries belong to tho Boston 
Athenicum (1807), the American 
Acadomy of Arts and Sciences 
(1780), and the New England His- 
torical and Geological Society 
(1845). O'lic higher educational 
institutions include the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology 
(1865) one of the best technical 
schools in the country. Tho 
medical and agricultural schools 
of Harvaul Univej’sity are located 
here, as are also Boston College 
(Roman Catholic; 1860), Boston 
University (1869), the New Eng- 
land Conservatory of Music (1870), 
Lowell Institute, and a fine art 
school. Faneuil Hall (1742), the 
Old South (1729) and the Old 
North (1723) churches, and the 
Old State House (1748) are among 
many buildings of historical in- 
terest. The leading industries 
include the manufacture of boots 
and shoes, leather, machinery, 
furniture, fertilizers, agricultural 
implements, chemicals, and musi- 
cal instruments. The ice, fish, dry- 
goods, and sugar-refining trades 
rank among the first. Boston is 
the second port in the United 
States in amount of commerce. 
Tho exports are valued at about 
£20,000,000 per annum, and are 
ohiray agricultural implements, 
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cattle, bjcafl -stuff B, dairy pro- choose their own ministers; his 
ducts, leather, raw cotton, dis- refusal to take tlic abjuration 
tilled spirits, and manufactures oatli in any form ; his opi)osition 
of cotton, wood, iron, and steel, to Simson, divinity professor at 
The imports arc valued at over Glasjjfow, on account of his <loc- 
4*26,000,000. Tlie first settle- trinalteachinjr; and above all for 
ment was made in 1030 by his share in the ‘Marrow Contro- 
sebtlers from the Wintlirop fleet, versy,* which profoundly agitated 
The town took a loafiing jiart the Cliurch of Scotland for many 
in the revolution, and was tlio years fioin 1718. The works of 
scene of the llostoii ‘tea T»a.rfy.* few theological writers have cir- 
In 1872 much of the hiisinesa culated so widely as liis. Tho 
portion was destroyed hy fire, treatise on Unman I)lulnre in 
The new Museum of Fine Arts its Fonrfold i<talc (1720) exti- 
aiid the now Opera House, both cised a powerful influonce on the 
on Huntington Avenue, wen* religions life of Scotland. The 
opened in lyOO. The intclleetual Crook in the Lot (new ed. 1803) 
‘culture* of Boston is proverbial, was also a great favourite witli 
See Winsoris Mevtoruil Htston/ the Scottish i)eaBantry. Hisil/c?a- 
of Boston (1880-3), Hale’s I/ts- on's (3776) are a valuable coin- 
ioric Bosto^i (1898), and liodge’s mentary on his time. 

Boston (1893 ). 3^op. (1750) 25,000 ; Bostrom, Erik Uustaio (3 812- 

(3 822) 50,000; (3 000)500,892 ; (1910) 1907), Swedish statesiimn, member 
670,586. of the Second House of the Swed- 

Boston Tea Party. In the ish rarlinnicnt from 3875 to 1893, 
height of the agitation antecedent subsequently of the First House ; 
to the American revolution, a tlio chaiu])]on of protection and 
party of Bostonians disguised as leader of the conservatives ; 
Indians hoarded cei-taiii sliips priino minister 1891-1900, and 
laden with taxed tea, and threw again in 1902. 

.‘I’M) chests into the harbour (Dec. Bostrom, KmRTOI’i-’J'm Jakor 
16,177.3). 'I’his was the Boston (1797-1800), Sweilish philosopher, 
‘tea party,’ which has been cel c- wlio exercised an extraordinary 
brated in song by Oliver Wendell influence over his pupilft by tho 
Holmes. In retaliation tho home magnetism of his personality, 
government declared tho port After studying at the XJuiversity 
closed. See Canihridife Modern of Upsala, he became, in 1833-7, 
History, vol. viii. (1903). tutor of tho royal princes; but 

Boston, Thomas (1()76-1732), returned to the university, and in 
Scottish divine, was horn at Huns, 1840 was mad© professor, a post he 
Berwickshire. Licensed by the held for twcnly-thrco years. His 
presbytery of CKirnside in June teaching is J)ighly idealistic, and 
1697, his jxiwer in the pnl]nt was is reminiscent of Spinoza. His 
quickly recognized; but it was writings wore editrJ hy Edfeldt 
not until 1699 that ho w as or- (1883-1901). See papers hy Miitz- 
dained minister at Siiupriu, a ner (1869) and Hiiffding (1879) in 
small Border parish near Huns. Philos, Monatshefte. 

Ho was translated to Ettrick, Boswell, Sir Alexander 
in Selkirkfijiire, on May 1, 1707, (1775-1822). antiquary and poet, 
the day of the union of England was bom at Auchinleck, Ayrshire, 
and Scotland, and there he con- The eldest son of James Bos- 
tiuuod to labour until his death, well, he succeeded to Auchinleck 
Boston became known throughout in 1795, and lived a life of let- 
Scotland for his defence of tho tered ease. In 1803 appeared 
right of the Christian people to thongs, chiefly in the Scottish Dia^ 
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kctj and The Spirit of TintoCy or 
johnny Bell and the Kelpie; in 
1810, Edinburgh, or the Ancient 
Royalty; and Sir Alhyn in 1812. 
Ho eHtablishcd the Ancluulcck 
VreBS in 1815, from which iaBiied 
many valuable reprints, and also 
his own works, notably Sheldon 
ffaughs^ or the Soio is Flitted 
(1 81()). Jenn ifs Bav)hce and Jenny 
dang the Weaver (1817) arc his 
best -known sontra. lie was ^r.P. 
for Devonshire in 1818 and 1820. 
He died from wounds received 
in a duel, on Mar. 27, 1822. See 
Thomson’s Collection of Original 
Scottish Airs (1800-17), and Bos- 
weiVs Works. 

Boswell, Jauiks (1740-95), the 
bioi^raplier of Samuel Jolinson, 
was the eldest son of LordAuch- 
iiileck, a Sciittish jud£;e, an<l was 
liorn at Kdinbnrj^h. Ife visited 
London for the first time in 1780. 
In 1702 ho made his first attempt 
at authorship by contributinjr to 
A Collection of Original Poems 
by Scotch Centlcmen. Early in 
1703, while passinpr throuy:li Xion- 
don, he was jntroduco<l to Dr. 
Johnson, and a warm friondslnp 
sf )ranff u p between them. In 1 707 
he publialied Dorando, a Spanish 
talc littlp known; and in 1708, 
The Essence of the Dovglas Cause, 
a defence of tho claim of Archi- 
bald Douglas to tho dukedom of 
J>oufflas. In 1708 appeared his 
Account of Corsica, with Mtmoirs 
of General Paoli ; and in the fol- 
lowing year a voluirrtj of British 
Essays in Favour of the Brave 
(Corsicans. In 1773 he aceom- 
paiiied Jolinson on liis jouniey 
to the Hebrides. From I777"9 
JioHwel) wrote a st*rics of pafierg, 
railed ‘The Hypochondriac,’ in 
tho London Magazine. Ja 1785 
he published the Jonrm I of a 
Tour to the Hebrides, am' in 1780 
lie was called to the Knglisli 
liar. In May 1791 ho produced 
his Life of Dr. johnsori. It was 
a signal success, and a second 
edition was called for in 1793. 


But Boswell succumbed to hypo- 
chondria and alcoholism, to which 
he had given way after his wife’s 
death in 1789, and died in London 
on May 19, 1795. It is generally 
conceded that Boswell’s Life of 
Johnson stands alone in our lan- 
guage for the faithful portraiture 
of its subject. No other biog- 
raphy rivals it, and it has well 
deserved its universal celebrity. 
Boswell’s Letters to the Ber. 
W. J. Temple wore published in 
1857 (new ed. 1908), and Charles 
ILigcrs edited (1874) for the Phil- 
obibloTi Society a curious tract 
relating to Boswell, called Bos- 
welliana. The best editions of 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson are 
those by Orokhr (10 vols. 1876), 
Napier (1 vols. 1884), and Dr. 
Birkheck I Til I (6 vols. 1887). See 
IMacaulay’s Essays and Carlyle’s 
Miscellaneous Essays, and thoZ/i/c 
of Boswell by I’ercy Fitzgerald (2 
vols. 1891 ). 

Boswellla, a genus of trees 
(named after John Boswell, a 
physician) of the family BiirsCi’a- 
cc:x'. natives of India, Persic^ and 
Arabia, 'i’he flowers have five 
petals and a crenulated granular 
disc; the fniit consists of a tri- 
angular capsule with three valves 
and three cells, each cell contain- 
ing one seed . B. serrata is a large 
tree with pinnate leaves, and small 
pink flowers in axillary racemes. 
Boswellia is the tree which pro- 
duces the fragrant resin olibanum, 
believed to be the frankincense of 
the Bible. 

BOSWOrth, OP JVlAIlKKT Bor- 
WOKTH, mrlvt. til. and par., Leiecs- 
tershire, England, 13 m. \v. of 
Leicester, on L. &; N.W.R. Here 
ilichard ill. was defeated and 
slain by Henry, Dukeof Riehmomt 
(1485). Pop. of par. 800. 

Bosworili, JosKPH (i78J)-l870), 
Anglo-Saxon scholar, was born in 
Derbyshire. While vicar of Little 
Harwood in Buckinghamshire 
(1817-29) he published his Anglo- 
Saxon, Grammar (1823). From 
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182{M0 he acted as a chaplain in 
Holland, and in this time appeared 
his principal work, the Anglo- 
Saacon Diciionor.v (1838; new ed. 
]8i^“88). The Oriuiti of the Dutch 
(1&S6), Scnnfl inanian Litiraiure 
(1839), and a Hutch translatiun 
of the Book of Coimnon Prayer 
(1839). From 1840 to 1857 he was 
vicar of Waithe in Lincolnshire, 
and after that rector of Water 
t^helford in liuckinKhamshiie. In 
1858 he was appointcvl to the Haw- 
linson professorship of Anglo- 
Saxon at Oxford, and in 1807 ho 
gave £10,000 for a similar endow- 
ment at Cambridge. 

B5szdrmeny, or 
z6iimeny, tn., Hajduken co., 
Hungary,! 0 m. N.w. of Hebreezin. 
Agricultural centre. l*<ip. 2.'),(M)0. 

Botanic Carden, a gardon in 
wliich the plants grown, and the 
method of their ai rangcment and 
cultivation, are intended to siib- 
.serve some definite scientific pur- 
pose. The term is wide enough 
to include such establishments as 
Kew and the school gardens copied 
from America by the advocates of 
nature study. The botanic gai- 
dens in connection witji univer- 
sities, and as indci)cndciit estab- 
lishments all over the world, are 
the direct outcome of the physic 
gardens in which simples were 
formerly cultivated. In some 
cases— as, for instance, at Chelsea 
—the older title has lingered, 
tUough, of course, it has long 
ceased to be properly dcsci iptive. 
Perhaps the first record of a 
garden of this kind occurs earlv 
inthel4th century, as belonging to 
a member of the Salernitan school 
of medicine ; and before the first 
lialf of that century had run its 
course, the republio of Venice had 
also established a garden of a 
similar Idnd. With the renais- 
sance and the study of what is 
now called natural science came 
the establishment in Italy (Fer- 
rara, Padua, Pisa, Bologna, Flor- 
ence, Naples) of botanic gardens 


in the modern sense. Germany 
(Nuremberg, Leipzig, Breslau, 
Heidelberg, Giessen, etc.) and 
Franco (Montpellier, Parts) were 
not long in following the example 
thus set. The most noted Britisli 
gardens are those of Oxford (1 632), 
Che) sea (1677), Edinburgh (1680), 
Kew (1670), and Cambridge (1672). 
No two botanic gardens are pre- 
cisely alike in arrangement. The 
lianly plants have to be arranged 
with due regard to natural rela- 
tionships. Geogi'aphical distri- 
butitm on the earth’s surface is 
in many places a prominent fca- 
fcurc in the iirraTigcmciit ; and 
there maybe further subdivisions 
into aquatic, marsh, ilcsert, rock, 
and mountain plants. There 
must, of course, be plant-houses 
of different kinds, one. or more 
with temperature high enough for 
tropical plants ; and here the ar- 
rangement is governed by cul- 
tural reauirements, Tliero must 
bo a herbarium (or collection of 
dried plants), amuBeum, alibraiy, 
laboratories, and a teaching staff. 
In July 1902 the Chelsea garden 
was reopened umler a new scheme 
devised by the Charity Commis- 
sioners. 

Botany is that branch of the 
wider science of hiolo’gv which 
deals with plants. Sindb the 
simplest organisms consist of a 
single cell, it is not an easy 
matter to draw the line between 
the lowest plants and the lowest 
animals. To overcome this diffi- 
culty, Haeckel proposed to in- 
clude both in a groui> which he 
called Protista. This, however, 
has not been gene: .illy accepted, 
and Professor Kay Lankester has 
said that it is not, after all, of 
much consequence if the botanist 
or the zoologist should claim a 
few of these simple organisms 
which belong of right to the 
domain of the other. 

History , — Solomon (1 Kings 4 : 
33) ‘ spake of ^ trees, from the 
cedar that is in Lebanon even 
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unto the hyssop that sprinsreth 
out of the wall/ There are frag- 
ments ascribed with more or less 
justice to Aristotle (3i^-322 B.C.), 
and from him Theophrastus (c. 
370-28G B.O.) learned all ho knew 
about plants. The Materia M cdica 
of Dioscoridcs, a Greek physician 
of the first century of our era, 
appears to have been the source 
whence most of the plant-loro of 
tho mediaeval herbals was derived ; 
though, as time went on, borne 
kind of description of tho plants 
themselves was added to what 
was held to be of more importance 
— an account of their medicinal 
properties. Not, however, till the 
first half of tho lOth century was 
there anything like a scientific 
treatment of the subject, which 
is generally thought to have com- 
menced with Brunfela of Strass- 
burg (1488-1634), who described 
340 species. Lobel, a Dutchman 
(c. 1538- 1016), physician to J ames 
I., raised the number to 2,191, 
which was trebled by Caspar Bau- 
hin in tho early part of tho 17th 
century (1623). Among British 
botanists of tho pre-Linnsean 
)oriod must be mentioned Turner 
d. 1568) ; Morison (1620-83), regius 
professor of botany at Oxford; 
and John Ray (1628-1705), who 
introduced the word ‘’^'uecies* in 
a technical sense, ani'i ^ j whom we 
probably owe the first clear idea 
of a natural system. Linnaeus 
(1707-78) IS justly reckoned the 
father of modern bot&ny. Not 
only did he systematize it; he 
enlarged its province by sending 
many of his best pupils to explore 
and collect in regions where no 
scientific work had been done. 

Classification , — Early systems 
were on broad lines, taking little 
note of minute differences. Thus 
for a long period * herbs, shrubs, 
trees * were the only classes recog- 
nized. Then followed an alpha- 
betical arrangement. Caesalpinus, 
physician to Pope Clement viii., 
in 158?, published a system based 
IV, 


chiefiy on the fruit ; but Tourne- 
fort (1656-1708), professor 'of bot- 
any at the Jar din des Plantes, 
Paris, drew up a scheme which 
held its ground till the days of 
Linnams. It had tw'o main divi- 
sions— herbs and trees. Under 
herbs were three subdivisions — 
(1) with simple flowers ; (2) with 
compound flowers; and (3) desti- 
tute of flowers, including grasses, 
ferns, and mosses. Tlie trees 
were divided into four groups, 
based on the characters of the 
petals. The characters and ar- 
rangement of the reproductive 
oigans (stamens and pistils) were 
the basis of the Linnaian system 
(1735). It consisted of twenty- 
four classes, of ^hich tho last con- 
tained tho mosses, ferns, lichens, 
seaweeds, and fungi, while tho rest 
comprised the flowering plants. 
This w’as avowedly provisional, 
and intended to pave the way for 
a natural system based on rela- 
tionships of which the sum of the 
characters was to be the test. Ot 
this only a fragment was issu'^/d 
m 1738. Antoine Lament de 
Jussieu (1748-1836) worked on the 
linos of relationship ; but no 
classification indicating real rela- 
tionshij) was possible till it was 
attemirted on the basis of evolu- 
tion. The following gives the 
principal points of such a classi- 
fication, omitting details on which 
there is much difference of opin- 
ion: — 

1. Cryptogams. (1.) Tliallo- 
phytes.— 'Single or many colled 
lants, the vegetative portion not 
eing differentiated into leaves 
and stem. Here \are grouped 
bacteria, diatoms, algse, fungi, 
and stoneworts. (Lichens are not 
regarded as distinct plants, but 
as resulting from the union of a 
fungus and an alga.) (2..1 Br^o- 
phytes.— The liverworts spring 
from a thallus, while the mosses 
show division into stem and leaf ; 
but none have true roots. (3.) Pte- 
ridophytes.— 'These show relation- 
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ship to tlio floworingr plants in 
having root, stem, and leaves, 
and in the possession of vascular 
bundles. 

2. Phanerogams, the true flower- 
ing plants. (1.) Gymnospcriiis. 
— The floNvers always unisexual, 
gonerally naked, though in a few 
cases there is a small perianth 
consisting of scale leaves, 'fho 
cycads and conifers constitute 
nearly the whole class. (2.) An- 
giosperms. — The flowers generally 
hermaphrodite, and provided with 
a perianth divisible into calyx and 
corolla. Here belong the grasses, 
hcrbaecous plants, and shnihs, 
and all foliage trees. There aie 
two sub-classes : {a) l^lonocoty- 
ledons—sccd wita a single coty- 
ledon or root leaf ; stem usually 
simple, as in the palm ; {b) Dicoty- 
ledons — seed with two root leaves ; 
stem generally well branched. 

Morphology,- Hero we have to 
do with external form and internal 
structure. The simplest concciv- 
e,ble plant-form is a single spher- 
ical cell, such as may ho met with 
in some of the fj esli-watcr algse, 
though an aggiegatlon of such 
cells is more common. The next 
step in development is shown by 
the attachment of plants by a 
base, and the formation of a grow- 
ing point, or ai>cx, at the opposite 
extremity. This may be seem in 
Bca-lettucG. In the bladdorwrack, 
an eipially common seaweed, the 
branching of the original apex 
gives rise to a number of growing 
points. In the mosses, with stem 
and leaves, there is a foreshadow- 
ing of roots in tlie rijizoids by 
which these plants attach them- 
selves to the surfaces on which 
they grow. In the next higher 
group, the ferns and their allies, 
true roots are present, so that they 
resemble the phanerogams in this 
respect. A typical phanerogam 
consists of a root, or descending 
axis; a stem, or ascending axis, 
wliich may be simple or branched ; 
and the leaves~all subserving the 


pui'poBo of nutrition. Leaves vary 
greatly in size and in shape, and 
all the appendages of the stem or 
branches may be traced to modi- 
fications of the foliage or surface 
leaf, wJiich normally consists of 
an expanded portion called the 
idado, connected with the stem 
)»y a petiole or Icaf-etalk, which 
may be protected at the base by 
a sheath, or by leaf-like append- 
ages called stipules at each siilo. 
'Phe typical flower of the augio- 
sporms consists of four whorls of 
metamorphosed leaves, arranged 
thus from the outside : calyx, 
formed of sepals ; corolla, formed 
of petals; the aiidrcecium, or male 
system, consisting of anthers con- 
taining pollen ; the gyutecium, or 
female system, the important 
part of which is tlie ovary, con- 
taining tho ovules, surmounted 
by a style, expanded at its ape.x 
into a stigma. The first two 
whorls are protective of the 
others, which are the rcpi*oduetive 
organs. If both systems are pre- 
sent, the flower is ])isexual; if 
either is absent, it is unisexual, 
and the sex is determined by tho 
system present. If male and fe- 
male flowers grow on the same 
plant, it is said to ho pioncccious; 
plants bearing only male or fe- 
male floweis are dicccious. Of 
the former, tho box is an example ; 
of the latter, the common nettle. 
Internal morphology (often called 
histology or vegetable anatomy) 
shows how this structure is built 
up. In all organisms the ultimate 
unit is ttie cell. Hooke was the 
first to detect plant colls, and 
figured dead cork cells in his Mi- 
crographia (now t d. 1067). Their 
importance, hoAVcver, was not re- 
cognized till Schlciden’s work in 
1838 sliowcd that plants were 
built up of cells and modifica- 
tions of cells. In its simplest 
form a plant cell is more or less 
globular. When aggregated, 
plant cells may be of various 
forms and sizes, and, in addition 
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to ilio protoplasm, contain a 
nnclous ; there may also be chlo- 
rophyll, or f^reeu colouring mat- 
ter (sometimoB masked by other 
pigmentH, as in red and brown 
Bcawecds), starch grains, nleurone 
grains, and crystalline bodies. 
Aggregations of cells constitute 
cellular tissue, well seen in the 
loaves and stem of mosses. Vas- 
cular tissue, of which tliere are 
many modifications, isfoimed of 
rows of superposed cells, the 
walls of the adjacent cells in 
each row hav^ing been absorbed, 
thus forming tubes. Aggregations 
of vascular tissue (vascular or 
fibro- vascular bundles) are always 
found in the iihancrogams, though 
they may be first clearly made 
out in the ferns and their allies, 
and there seems to be a fore- 
shadowing of them in the mosses. 

Physiology is concerned with 
plants as living organisms — /.e. 
with the functions of the organs 
of nutrition and reproduction.^ In 
tho simplest form- -such as slime 
fungi (by some claimed as ani- 
mals) — food may be taken in at 
any part of the bodv, while rc- 
produclion is ell'ccted by means 
of single^- colled bodies called 
spores. This method is pticuliar 
to the cryptogams, in some of 
Avhich, however, there is alterna- 
tion of generations, well seen 
in th'’ ferns, where the spore 
gives use to a leafy growida, on 
which are developed male and 
female systems, and from the 
union of tho pioducts of those 
BVstems ncAv fern plants arise. 
The food of plants (Avith some 
few exceptions) is liquid and gas- 
eous. Tlie former is water com- 
bined with various oar thy salts, 
and is absorbed by the rc'tots; tho 
latter consists of carbon dioxide, 
absorbed from the atmosphere by 
the leaves, in which it is broken 
up under the influence of sun- 
light, the carbon being retained 
to nourish the plant, while the 
oxygen ig given back to the air. 


Tho cnulo sap (the water impreg- 
nated with salts) taken up by the 
roots passes through the stem to 
the leaves, where starch is formed 
and free oxygen given olT. During 
till' darkness tho starch is dis- 
solved in tlio cell sap, and passes 
downwards through the tissues 
of tho stem. I)y the loaves excess 
of carbon is got rid of through 
the absorption of oxygen and the 
giving olf of carbon dioxide in 
tho process of rcsiiiration, and by 
their stomata or pores excess of 
moisture is exhaled in the process 
of transpiration. Tlie reproduc- 
tion of the liighcriilants is sexual. 
In tho stamen the essential part 
is the anther, t>r little bag at tho 
top, containing tlio pollen grains 
or male cells, while tho ovules in 
the ovary enclose the female cells 
in tho embryo sac. AVhen in the 
process of fertilization the pol- 
len is shed on the stigma, the 
grains simd out tubes whicli carry 
the male cells down to the egg 
cells. T»v this process, and by 
consequent changes, the ovule 
becomes a seed, and the persistent 
parts of the flower a fruit. 

(Uograj/hical, Distrihution, — 
AViih the general adoption of the 
(heory of evolution, and the dis- 
appearance of that of special 
creation, the distribution of plants 
on tho earth's surface had to bo 
accounted for. Tliis led to the 
mapping out of tho globe into 
regions and sub-regions, charac- 
terized by a distinctive flora. 
About forty years ago George 
Bentham distinguished three dis- 
tinct flcral regions : — 1. Nor- 
thern, characterized by conifers 
and the catkin -bearing Amenta- 
cese, and its A'asb assemblage of 
herbaceous plants, and having 
three subdivisions — Arctic -Al- 
pine, Intermediate or Temperate, 
and Meditcrraneo-Caucasian. 2. 
Southern, broken up, so that the 
connection is only traceable by 
the possession by two or more of 
them of tho large characteristic 
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(irroupB, Buch as the Rcstiaceie, 
Protcacese, Diosmew, etc. The di- 
visions are the Antarctic-Alpinc, 
Australian, Andino, Mcxico-Cali- 
fornian, and South African. 3. 
Tropical, characterized by the 
Anonacerc, Ilcstiacore, Proteacc;e, 
palms, and giant grasses, with 
tlireo divisions — Indo - Malayan, 
American, and African. These 
nearly correspond to the later 
divisions— Boreal, Tropical, and 
Austral— of Oscar Dnnle, though 
ho had a greater number of sub- 
divisions or ‘floral domains,’ an<l 
separated the aquatic from the 
land flora. 

Fossil Plants.— It was not till 
the Ijeginning of tl e 19th century 
that anything of importance was 
done in the stinly of fossil plants, 
and the first book published in 
Ilritaiii on the subject was Lindley 
and Hutton’s Fossil Flora of Great 
Britain (1831-7^. This stiuly has 
confirmed the theory of evolu- 
tion ; for with plants, as with ani- 
mals, there is an upward tendency 
from the lower and older to the 
higher and more recent rocks. In 
the Primary or Pal.'eozoio rocks 
seaweeds occur as low as tho Silu- 
rian ; and in the Upper Silurian, 
ferns, horse-tails, and lycopods, 
which attained their maximum in 
Carboniferous times, marked also 
by conifers and cycads. Palms 
and dicotyledons appear in early 
Tertiary times. 

See A. Korncr, The Nat. Hist, 
of Plants (Eng. trans. by F. W. 
Oliver; new cd. 1902); Henfrey, 
Elementary Co'^'rse of Botany (4th 
ed. 1884) ; Henslow, How to Study 
Wild Flowers (1890) ; Lord Ave- 
bury, British Wild Flowers, ‘Na- 
ture Series’ (1873). 

Botany, bay and suburb (5 m. 
S.) of Sydney, New South Wales, 
a popular picnic resort, with a 
magnificent beach (Lady Robin- 
son’s Beach) on tho w. sido of 
Botany Bay. On the s. side of 
the bay is a monument com- 
memorating the landing of Cap- 


tain Cook on April 28, 1770. The 
placo is popularly associated with 
the transportation of criminals 
(stopped in 1840), tho British 
government having sent Commo- 
dore Phillip to found a penal 
aotilement there in 1787. He, 
however, selected a more suitable 
site a little farther north. Pop., 
including Botany North, 7,200. 

Bot-fly, or IIoitsB Bot-fly 
{Oastrophilus eqni), an insect 
which lays its eggs on the hair of 
horses, especially tho hair of tho 
legs and breast. The animal, ap- 
parently owing to irritation having 
set up at tho B])ot, licks tho eggs 
or larvai off, and the latter thus 
ultimately reach tho stomach. 
Here they attach themselves to 
the mucous membrane, and feed 
on tho gastric secretions. When 
mature, the larvae quit tho body 
of the host with tho fsecos; and 
after pupation the winged adults 
emerge, to begin tho cycle anew. 
The warblc-flies (Hypoderma) of 
oxen and tho noBtril-lIie8(<K5tnts) 
of sheep are related forms, to 
which the name of bot-fly is some- 
times extended. 

Both, Jan (1010-52), Dutch 
painter, one of tho first of his 
countrymen to become Italianized. 
He went to Rome with his brother 
Andreas (160^50), who painted 
figures and animals into his land- 
scapes. His subjects are the Ital- 
ian lakes ; his work is in tho style 
of Claude Jjorraine, wrought in 
warm colour, with beautiful sun- 
light effects. Chief works; Land- 
scape with Muleteers, and five 
others (National^ Gallery, Lon- 
don); Artist studying from Na- 
ture (Amsterdam, Van der Hoop 
collocilon); Baptism of the JSimuch 
(Buckingham Palac^ London) ; 
and landscapes in Dulwich, S. 
Kensington, and Wallace collec- 
tions, London. See H. Havard’a 
Dutch School of Painting (trans. 
by G. Powell, 1885). 

Botha, .Louis (1863), premier 
of Transvaal (1908) and first prime 
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minister of the Union of South which drafted the South African 
Africa (11)10), was born at Grey- Constitution. Ho is married to a 
town. Natal, but spent most of lady who claims a blood rclation- 
his early life in the Vryheid dis- ship witli Robert Emmet, the Irish 
trict of the Transvaal. In the old patriot. 

da>s ho fought under Lukas Bothie, or Bothy, a small cot- 
Mcyer, when ho went to the as- tago or hut; also a house for the 
si stance of Dinizulii, and also accommodation of the unmarried 
joined his friend in founding the outdoor male labourers in the em- 
*Ncw Republic* in 1884. As a pi oyment of a farmer in Scotland, 
member of the Volksraad for in which the inmates prepare their 
Vrylicid, he, together with De- own food, and live without any 
larcy, took a liberal view in domestic assistance. In some lo- 
politics. When war was dc- calities unmarried female farm- 
clared. Assistant Field -cornet labourers are similarly lodged. 
Louis Botha fought as Lukas Bothnia. See Swkden. For 
Meyer’s subordinate at Dundee Gulf op^ see Baltic Sea. 
(Octolier 180D); but when his old Bothriocephalus, a genus of 
friend retired, ill, to Pretoria, tapeworms, of which B. Zatus, the 
Botha was given the command of broad or Russi^fti tapeworm, occurs 
the Utrecht, Vryheid, and Wak- frequently iTi man. The first stage 
kerstroom commandoes. On De- occurs in fish, esi)ecially the pike 
cember 6, 1899, BoUia was ap- and binbot. In con*;^qncnce, the 
pointed commander of tho Tugela parasite is par fcicul any common in 
positions, against General Bailor ; countries where much fish is eaten 
and on March 27, 1900, on the in an uncooked or impcrfectly- 
death of General Joubert, ho cooked state. The adult tape- 
succeeded him as commandant- worm has two suckers, but no 
general. Botha’s history from the hooks, and may reach a length of 
time ho assumed command on tho eleven yards ; tho eggs hatch into 
Tugela is, in fact, the history of free-swimming ciliated embryos — 
tho war from Colonso (Dec. 15, a very remarkable fact among 
1899) down to tho signing of tho tapewonns. 
terms of surrender at Verecniging Bothwell, tn. and par. (13,695 
(May 31, 1902). An effort to bring ac.), N. Lanarkshire, Scotland, on 
about a cessation of hostilities was r. bk. of river Clyde, 8 m. b.e. of 
made by Kitchener and Botha in Glasgow ; sandstone quan’ies, coal 
Fob. 1901; but the latter broke mines, and iron mines. Part of 
off th<'^ negotiations on March 16. the town is a residential quarter 
Soon after the conclusion of peace, for Glasgow merchants. About a 
Botlia, with Do Wet and Delarey, mile B.E. is Bothwell Brig, in the 
left S. Africa on a mission to haughs around whicli(June22, 1679) 
England, where they ’were re- tho Covenanters were routed by tho 
ceived by King Edward vii. (Aug. Duke of Monmouth. (Sec Scott’s 
17, 1902). Since his return home Old Mortality.) Joanna Baillic, 
to S. Africa General Botha has the poetess, was born bore in 1762. 
taken a prominent part in all Pop. par. 46,000 ; tn. 3,000. 
movements directed towards the Bothwell, James Hepburn, 
abolition of racialism, and the fourth Earl of (? 1536-78), hus- 
dcvelopmcnt of a united South bo.nd of Mary Queen of Scots, was 
African nation. He was delegate descended from a family con- 
to the Colonial Conference of nected with tho Ilcpbornes or 
ljK)7, and was made a Privy Coun- Haybourns in Northumberland, 
cillor. He also took a prominent of whom the first to settle in 
part in the National Convention Scotland was Sir Adam. Patrick, 
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third Lord HaileH, created Earl of 
Bothwell in 1488, owed his earldom 
and the increased prosperity of his 
family to his support of James iv. 
apfainst James in. at Sauchiebum. 
His grandson, Patrick, third earl 
(?1512-56), was at an early period 
of his career concerned in intrigues 
with England, and although after- 
wards a strenuous supporter of 
Beaton and Mary of (xuise (for 
whoso hand ho became a suitor), 
he in lolT entered into a secret 
agreement with England. Tlie 
son, fourth earl, after succeed- 
ing (loo6) his father, led certain 
Border attacks on the English, 
and in October 1559 intercepted 
£3,000 sent by Elizabeth for the 
use of the Lords o^tlio Congrega- 
tion. In 1500 tlie queen-dowager 
entrusted him with a special mis- 
sion to France. After her death 
he was, in January 1334, sent a 
prisoner to England, whence he 
was permitted to go to the Conti- 
nent. Recalled by the queen in 
1505 to assist her in subduing 
Moray’s rebellion, he, after the 
murder of Rizzio in Alarch 1500, 
gradually acquired a supremo in- 
fluence in her counsels ; and there 
can be no doubt that his deter- 
mination to secure her hand was 
the chief cause (though tlicrc were 
others) of Darn ley’s murder. At 
the same time, both ho and the 
queen were the dupes of cooler 
and cleverer intriguers, and his 
marriage rendered the ruin of 
both inevitable. At Carberry Hill 
(June 15. 1507) tho queen, to 
save Bothwell’s life, made ar- 
rangements by which ho should 
be permitted to escape. After 
lurking for some time in the 
north of Scotland, he made ari 
attempt to establish himself in 
the Orkneys as a kind of pirate ; 
but on being pursued by Kirkaldy 
of Grange, he escaped to Denmark, 
arriving at Copenhagen on Sep- 
tember 30, 1507. At first ho meli 
with a favourable reception, but he 
was never at liberty. In J une 1573 


ho was removed from the castle of 
MalmO to close imprisonment at 
Drangholm, in Zealand, where ho 
died (Apr. 14, 1578). He was suc- 
ceeded by Francis Stewart Hep- 
burn (d. 1G24), eldest son of John 
Stewart, prior of Coldingham (an 
illegitimate son of James v.), his 
mother being Lady J ane Hepburn, 
only sister of the fourth Earl of 
Bothwell. Inheriting in excess the 
unruly characteristics of tho Hep- 
burns, the fifth carl, as a veiled 
T)rctcndcrto the throne, kept King 
.fames vi. in perpetual perturba- 
tion, until the king, in February 
1594-5, persuaded the kirk to ex- 
coiiiipunicate him; upon which ho 
fled the kingdom, and died in great 
poverty at N aplcs. See the various 
histories of Scotland ; Affaires 
(hi Conte de Boducl (Bannatyne 
(’lub,1829); Memoir in Chalmers’s 
TAfe of Mary Queen of Scots ; Schi-, 
ervL^Life of Bothwell (English ed. 
1880). Ayton has made the fourth 
carl the subject of a long poem, 
and Swinburne of a drama 0874). 

Botocudos, a primitive Brazil- 
ian people who arc at present con- 
fined to the Aymores coast range 
between the Rio Doce and Ilheos, 
but who formerly occupied a groat 
T)art of the eastern seaboard, and 
spread inland as far as the Tocan- 
tins basin. Owing to tluir savage 
customs, cannibalism, ard intract- 
able disposition, they were treated 
as wild beasts by the early Euro- 
pean settlers, and their numbers 
were thus reduced from perhaps 
1)0,000 or 70,000 to less than 15,000 
in 1900. They call themselves 
A^ac-nanuk^ ‘sons of tho soil,* and 
undoubtedly represent the aborig- 
inal element in E. Brazil, being 
distinguished by round, flat fea- 
tures, rather oblique eyes, small 
nose, and a general Mongolian ex- 
pression, heightened by a dirty 
yellowish complexion. 

Botone, or Botonnt, in her- 
aldry, said of a cross the ends of 
whose arms are shaped like tre- 
foils or buds. 
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Botosani, or Botoshani, tii., 
Rouraania, 60 m. N.N.w. of Jassy; 
divided into an inner, badly- 
built town, and handsome suburbs 
full of boyar palaces, l^p. 33,000, 
over sixty per cent, of whom are 
Jews. 

Bo Tree, also called or 

Peepul, the Ficus rcHgiosa^ or 
sacred % tree of India, held in 
veneration by the sect of Vishnu 
(who is said to havo been born 
under its leaves), and also by iho 
Buddhists. It is a tree of con- 
siderable size, with sap aboundinej 
in caoutchouc, while it also yichis 
lac, tho lac insect making' its abode 
in tlic branches. 

Botry chium. See Moox- 

WOHT. 

Botta, Caelo Giuseppe Gu- 
OLiBLMO (I76t>-1837), Italian histo- 
rian, born in Piedmont ; favoured 
tho French revolutionary party, 
and, after suffering imprisonment 
for his views (1792-4), entered the 
French seiwico as m ilitary sii rwoon. 
After holdinj? posts in Italy, he 
liecame a member of tho French 
Icjfislative body (1801), and was ap- 
pointed rector of tho academies 
of Nancy and Rouen (1817' 22). In 
1809 Botta pulilishcd at Paris his 
Storia ddld Guerra dell* Indcjtm- 
denm (TADiertva. M ore imiiortant 
ip tho fitnria d-JtaUa dal 1780 
al 181/f (Par. 1824 ; Eng. version, 
Lond. 18^6), a narration <if events 
of which the author had largely 
been an eyewitness. • Ho shows 
himself a partisan throughout; 
but the work is written with an 
enthusiasm and in a stylo which 
secured it a great popular success, 
and tho prize of the Accademia 
della rVuBca. A third essay, 
the Sinria d? Italia ^ conhniiata 
da (futUa del (hiicciardini dal 
InHIf, al 1789 (1832), is a compara- 
tive failure. See Lives by Dioni- 
sotti (1868) and S. Botta (1877); 
also Pavesio, (7. B. e le sue Otx:re 
Stfrnehe (1874). 

Botta, Paul Emile (1802-70), 
archaeologiet, son of the preced- 


ing, born at Turin. Ho became 
successively French consul at 
Alexandria, Mosul, Jerusalem, 
and Tripoli. In 1843 he began a 
series of archaeological investiga- 
tions among the Babylonian ruins, 
and conveyed to Paris a large num- 
ber of fragments of monuments, 
which now form an Assyrian mu- 
seum. His chief works are Mi- 
r/ioires de VEcniure Cuniiforvie 
Assyrienne (1848), Monument de 
Ninive (184J)-{50), aud Lettres sur 
ses D&couvertes d Kkorsahad (1845). 

Bottego, Vittorio (1861-97), 
Italian traveller, explored the 
Juba (1892-3). In the course of 
a second journey (1895-7) ho ex- 
plored the region around Lakes 
Margherita and Rudolf, and the 
sources of the Sobat, but was 
killcil by tho Somalis. Ho wrote 
Viaygi di Scope rf, a net I Cuore delV 
ASrica (1 895). Hi s second journey 
is described in Vaiiniitolli aud 
(Jiterni’s Scconda Spedizionc Bot- 
tcijo (1899). 

Bottesini, Giovanni (1823 -89), 
famous player on the double-bass, 
was born at Crema in Lombardy, 
and died at Parma. After study- 
ing at Milan, ho made tours 
over Europe and America, often 
visited Britain (tirst in 1849), and 
evorywhero created an immense 
sensation. 1 1 o was also a director 
-~€.q. at Paris (1855-7), Palermo 
(1861-2), Barcelona, London (1871 ), 
Cairo. In 1887 his oratorio. The 
Garden of Olivet^ was producerl 
at the Norwich musical festival. 
Ho also composed operas, and 
wrote a work on his instrument. 

Botticelli, Alessandro (‘San- 
dro’) DT M ARIANO FILI I'Eiri (1 447- 
1510), Florentine painter, took his 
name from the goldsmith to whom 
he was apprenticed. For paint- 
ing he was placed under the best 
master of the day, Fra Lippo 
Lippi, and later studied with 
Pollaiuolo and Leonardo. Botti- 
celli was a man of marked origi- 
nality and poetical iraaginatioii, 
and by nature a mystic and sym- 
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bolist. His work is marked by 
brilliance of colour, admirable 
lineal decoration, and exquisite 
delioacf in tho execution of flow- 
ers, foliaf^e, stone -work, jewels, 
etc. There is charm in his figrurca 
— in the melancholy of the face, 
in the floating, curving draperies. 
The known details of his life are 
few. His finest work was dono 
under the patronage of the Medici. 
He owed the inspiration of his 
mythological and classical sub- 
jects to the poet Poliziano, and 
to Leon Battista. ^ In 1478, upon 
the murder of Giuliano de’ Medici, 
he painted the portraits of tho 
murderers on the walls of the Bar- 
gello; and in 14^ he commemo- 
rated Lorenzo's victory over tho 
Pazzi faction by painting tho fine 
Pallm and the Centaur now in the 
Pitti Palace. In the Adoration of 
the Magi (Florence Academy) all 
the members of the Medici family 
are represented as participating in 
the scene. In 1481 he was called 
to Rome, and there painted in tho 
Sistine Chapel throe frescoes, con- 
taining admirable groups of ener- 
getic, vital ^uros. Hischief paint- 
ings comprise Venus rising from 
the Sea (Uffizi, Florence) : Spring, 
or Venus and the Graces (Florence 
Academy) ; the exquisite circular 
panel of Madonna and Child (Uf- 
fizi); Annunciation Venus 

and Mars (National Gallery, Lon- 
don) ; Calumny ( Uffizi). In 1500 he 
painted tho symbolical Nativity 
(National Gallery, London). In 
his later years he devoted himself 
to engraving, and, since his income 
from painting ceased, he fell into 
such distress that he would have 
died of hunger but for tho charity 
of Lorenzo de’ Medici and other 
friends. Among these enpavings 
are the designs (Berlin) of the 
Inferno for Landino's edition of 
Dante (1481)— slight suggestive 
sketches that reveal the fantasy 
of the artist rather than the con- 
ception of the poet. There are 
about 250 engravings, dating to 
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the end of the 16th century, drawn 
with severe outline and straight 
lines of shading; the subjects 
ore religious and mythological. 
Of these, Botticelli is usually 
credited with tho design, and 
Baccio Bandini with the execu- 
tion. See Supino, Sand/ro Botti- 
celli (1900) ; Plunkett, Sandro 
Botticelli (1900) ; Steinman, Botti- 
celli (Eng. trans. 1901) ; Berenson, 
Florentine Painters of the Re- 
naissance (1898): Cole, Italum 
Masters (1^2); Cartwright, San- 
dro Botticelli (1904); Crowe and 
Cavalcaselle, History of Painting 
in Italy (1864) ; and H. P. Horne, 
BoUieelli (1908). 

BOttiger, Carl Vilhrlm (1807- 
78), Swedish author ; professor of 
aesthetics (1856) and modern lit- 
erature (1858) at the University of 
Upsala; early published several 
volumes of poetry remarkable foi 
great beauty of stylo, and a mild 
elegiac tenderness not without a 
touch of morbid sentimentality 
—e.g. Nyare sanger (1833) and 
Lyriska Styejeen (1837-9). Bot- 
tiger's M^moires oi his father-in- 
law, Tegner, whom he succeeded 
as a member of the Academy, 
StagneliuB, Kellgrcn, and others, 
are admirable both as literature 
and as criticism. His collected 
works appeared in 6 vols., (1 86i^l ). 

Bottlnl, Enrico (1837-1903), 
Italian surgeon, was born at 
Stradella, prov. Pavia. In 18^ 
he became, lecturer in obstetrics 
,and surgery at Novara. In 1866 
he anticipated Ijord Lister by 
publishing a work on the use of 
carbolic acid in surgical opera- 
tions ; and he we.a one of the first 
to recognize the part played by 
parasitic organisms in the eti- 
ology of morbid conditions. In 
1877 he was appointed professor 
of surgery at Pavia, a chair occu- 
ied by Scarpa and Porta. Here 
e distinguished himself by re- 
markable advances in operative 
surgery. In 1887, on the death 
of Depretis, he resigned his chair 
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on his election as deputy for heinp: wound round a revolving 
Stradeila. Ho returned for a mould ; the bottom and neck are 
time to his professorship, but afterwards added. ^ The outside is 
died in retirement at San Homo, glazed, and the inside coated with 
Bottle, a vessel with a narrow an acid-resisting medium, 
mouth for liolding liquids. The Bottle-making is the simplest 
first bottles were probably made branch of glass -working. The 
of the skins of animals, princi- operator gathers sufficient molten 
pally goals. Not only are skin glass on the end of his blowpipe, 
bottles represented on the morui partially inflates it by the breath, 
ments of Egypt, but Herodotus and drops it into a brass or iron 
describes how those Egyptian bot- monld, in whicii it is blown into 
ties were made — by sewing up the its pormanf-nt form. The jagged 
skin and making one of the legs ' mouth is moulded iu the working 
to serve as a neck. Repeated re- furnace or ‘glory-hole,’ and the 
fcronce is made in ii^cvipir.re t(» bottle is placed in the ‘leer’ or 
the skin bottles of tlie ancient annealing tunnel, where it is 
Hebrews, and vessels of this na- tempered. I'be moulds, which 
ture were also used by the Greeks nre either in two pieces, hinged 
and Romans. Skin bottles ate at the base, or iu tliree pieces, 
still employed in S. Europe, W. one for the body and two for the 
and Centra I Asia, and Africa for neck, are kept at a red heat dur- 
holding wine or water. But the ing use. The blowing is now 
ancient Egyptians had bottles and done, especially iu the case of. 
vases of various other materials, wide-mouthed bottles and jars, 
such as stone, alabaster, porcelain, by macliinej y. See GtLASs. 
ivory, gold, silver, bronze, and Bottle Chart. See OCKAN, 
glass, some of them 'of beautiful Oibculation oi'. 
design. 'Hie PluBniciana aiul Ko- Bottle Gourd, or Calabash, a 
mans also made bottles of glass, plant of the genus Lageuaria and 
Earthenware bottles were pos- order Cucurbitaceaf*. The common 
sessed by the Egyptians and He- bottle gourd is a native of India, 
brews, and arc still used in the and is cultivated in other warm 
East. Venire held the mono])oly climates. It is a creeping plant 
of the manufacture of glass bot- with white flowers, and its bottle- 
ties during the middle ages. In shaped fruit, with a hard rind, 
China, beautiful bottle.s of vari- used for bedding water, is termed 
ous forms and substances, such a calal>aBh. 
as ja<le, agate, and rock-crystal. Bottle- nose, m zoology, a 
have long been known. name applied to various members 

Bottles made of the dried rind of the order Cetacea, but especi- 
of gourds are used by the Italian ally to Hi/peroddon rostratus, the 

{ icasantry. In the middle ages bottle-nose whale, which reaches 
cather bottles were in common a length of about 30 ft., and in- 
use in Europe, and the sign ‘The habits the N. Atlantic Ocean. It 
Leather Bottle’ is still used for resembles the speim whale in 
inns. Modern bottles are mostly possessing an oil cavity on the 
made of glass, though earthen- top of the head, from the contents 
ware or stoneware bottles for of which spermaceti is mode. The 
special purposes are extensively blubber also yields a valuable oil 
manufactured. Some years ago resembling sperm oil. As in the 
the manufacture of unbreakable case of the sperm whale, the food 
paper bottles was started in the consists chiefly of cuttles. 

United States. A long slip of Bottling Machine, a machine 
paper is made into a tube by oonstruoted for filling bottles. 
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Manjr machuies have he^ 
tented for the purj)o»e, siimble 
for bottles provided with cor^and''' 
for those with glass ball stopj^s, 
the latter being chiefly used 
aerated waters. Pre^ ions to hot-'* 
tling, care must be taken to seo 
that the bottles arc thoroughly 
clean, by leaving them in hot 
water containing soda, and wash- 
ing them afterwards in cold water, 
'rhe bottling maohino for ordinary 
liquor is of a simple character, 
the commonest consisting of a 
small trough connected with a 
barrel, the contents of which How 
through six .siphon tubes by suck- 
ing the air out of which the work- 
man starts the machine. The 
aerated- water machine is more 
complicated, as pruvi.sion is made 
for the bottle being raised into 
position and hlled, while means 
have to be taken to prevent the 
escape of gas, and to lift the 
glass ball in order to close the 
neck of the bottle. The best ma- 
chine of the kind is that of Oodd. 

Bottomley, IIo ratio W., 
financier, journalist, and sports- 
man; has boon liberal M.P. 
for South Hackney since 
nephew pf George Jac»di Holy- 
oake, the founder of the modern 
CO - operative movement, and 
friend and political coiloaguo of 
Charles Bradlaugh; closely con- 
nected with many financial muler- 
tekings and several .successful 
journalistic enterpnses, notably 
the Firidncial Times^ John Bu.11^ 
and Mrs. Bull, which 4ie founded. 
He came prominently before the 
public as the principal defendant 
in the famous caso of Reg. v, 
Bottomley and Others, tried be- 
fore Mr. Justice Hawkins in 1893. 

Bottomry. Money advanced 
to a shipowner or his agent in 
the course of a voyage, for the 
use of a ship and on the security 
of a ship (a ship’s hottom), the re- 
payment of which is conditional 
on the ship reaching its destina- 
tion, is known as bottomry. A 


bottomry pontrisict must be in 
..writing; it fg a, bottomry bill if 
it is a deed 0blb' a bottomry bond 
.if in tho.fhrm of a bond. A cap- 
tain hr master has an implied 
'«Uihoritiy to borrow money on 
botfomry, but only for tho pur- 
pose of completing the voyage, 
and if all other means of rais- 
ing money fail, liottomry takes 
priority dvct- a mortgage, or a sub- 
sequent purchase without notice, 
but not over claims for wages, 
salvage, pilotage, etc. When 
several bottomry bonds are given 
owing to necessity, the later rank 
for jiayment before the earlier, 
the latest ranking first. If the 
ship be lost •during the comple- 
tion of the voyage, tho holder 
of a bottomry bond loses his 
money. 

Bottrop, comm., uist. MUnster, 
prov. Westphalia, Prussia, 9 in. 
N.K. of l^uisbnrg, with coal mines. 
Pop. 34,000. 

Botulism. See Food Poibon- 

INO. 

Botzaris. 8co Bo/.zaiiib. 

Botzen. Seo P>07 .en. 

Bouch, Sir Thomas (1822-80), 
English civil engineer, was born 
at Thursley, Cumberland, In 
1849 he became manager and 
engineer of the Edinburgh and 
Northern Ry., now part of the 
N.B.R. system, and proposed and 
carried into effect a floating rail- 
way’ for shipjnng goods trains 
across tho firths of Forth and 
Tay. He designed several large 
railway viaducts, including the 
Redhcngh viaduct at Newcastle, 
and the Deepdale and Beelah 
viarUict on the South Durham 
and Bancashire Ry. He is best 
remembered as the designer of 
the first Tay Biidgc, begun in 
1^0 and finished in 1877. In 
Juno 1879 bo was knighted. The 
bridge fell on Dec. 28, 1879, with 
a train loaded with passengei's 
which was crossing. Ho never 
recovered from the shock, and 
died the following year. 
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Boucher, Francois (1703-70), 
French painter and decorator of 
the Louis xv. period. He was 
the pupil of Le Moine, and was 
to some extent influenced by 
Watteau. His imagrination was 
extremely fertile, his hand facile, 
and his brilliant, darinfr, Bupcr< 
ficial work appeals frankly to the 
eye and to tho senses. A hard 
worker, he lived also a life of 
pleasure, and gradually the pre- 
cision of his early work f^ave way 
to tho perfunctory and unpleasin^ 
icturos of his decadence. Hts 
ccorations for the boudoir of 
Mme. de Pompadour, his friend 
and patroness (sumo of his most 
charming work), were bought 
by the Marquis of Hertford. Ho 
painted several portraits of his 

S atronesB, one of which is in Edin- 
urgh, another in South Kensing- 
ton ; and also painted pastoral and 
religious subjects, designed tapes- 
try, and executed scone-paintings. 
He was professor of painting in 
Paris (1741), member of tho Acad- 
emy of Painting (1734), and was 
appointed (1765) painter to the 
king. After France, the Wal- 
lace Collection, London, possessc-s 
the greatest number of his pic- 
tures. See Lady Di Ike’s French 
Painters of the Eighteenth Cm- 
tury (1899), and Haldane Mac- 
Call’s Boucher: the Man, his 
Times, his Art, and his Signifi- 
cance (1908). 

Boucher de Crhvecoeur de 
Perthes, Jacques (1788-1868), 
French author and arcliseologist, 
who advocated extreme views of 
the antiquity of man, basing his 
arguments on the human remains 
found in the Moulin - Quignon 
quarry, near Abbeville. His chief 
works are De la Criation (1839- 
41) and AntiqiiiUs Celtimies et 
AnUdiiuviennes (1846 - 65). See 
Life, in French, by Lediou (1885). 

Bouches-du-Rhdne, dop. of 
S. France, on the Mediterranean, 
E. of the Rhone. It contains 
large tracts of uninhabitable 


land, such as the Camargue, or 
alluvial and malarial delta of 
the Rhone ; the Crau, on the 
1. bk. of the E. branch of the 
Rhone, considered as an ancient 
stony delta of tho Durance ; and 
the Etang do Berre. The coast- 
line is 80 m. in length. The east 
is hilly, being traversed by throe 
ranges more or less parallel to 
tho coast. The climate is hot and 
dry, with occasional strong north 
winds {mistral), Tho chief pro- 
duct is fruit, such as the olive, fig, 
almond, and mulberry. Cattle, 
horses, and sheex) are extensively 
raised. Tho only minerals are 
1 ignite and bauxite. Industry and 
commerce are mainly concen- 
trated in Marseilles, the capital. 
Area, 2,026 sq. m. Pop. 766,000. 

Bouclcault (orig. Bounci- 
cault), Dionysius (‘ Dion ’) Lakd- . 
NER (1822-90), Irish dramatist and 
author, made his first appearance 
at the Princess’s in 1852, and was 
considered tho best ‘stage Irish- 
man* of his day. His first play, 
London Assurance, won success at 
Covent Garden in 1841. Ilis title 
to fame, however, rests on The 
(Adolphi, 1800), The 
Octoroon (Adelphi, 1801), Arrah- 
na-Pogue (Princess’s, 1865), and 
The Shaughraim (Drury Lane, 
1875), which arc of the best type 
of romantic domestic melodrama. 
Ho spent many years (1853-60 and 
1876-90) in New York, where many 
of his plays Tore produced ; but 
his last appearance as an actor 
was made in London in 1886. 

Boufarik, or Bouffauik, tn., 
Algeria, 23 m. S.S.W. of Algiers by 
rail, now one of the healthiest 
spots in Algeria. Pop. 10,000 
(Europeans, 6,800). 

BouflerSf Stanislas, Marquis 
de (1738-1815), French poet, born 
at Nancy. He became a marshal 
(1784), governor of Senegal (1785), 
and member of the French Acad- 
emy (1788). At tho revolution 
he retired to Berlin, returning to 
Paris in 1800. His (Euvrei Com- 
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plHei were published in several 
editions {c.g. in 4 vols. 1817). 
They include Voyage en Suisse 
(1770), af?ood collection of letters; 
Aline (1701), a story ; and Foisiea 
et PUces Fugitives (178if). An edi- 
tion of his Po6sics .Diverses^ was 
published by Uzanne in 1880. 

Bou^aiityille, isl. of Solomon 
ffronp, Paciiic Ocean, discovered 
by Boufsainvillo in 1708; is sep- 
arated from Choiscul I. by Bou- 
Kainville Strait. It is 150 m. loner 
by 30 m. wide ; alt. 10,000 ft. 

Bougainville, Louis Antoike 
DE (17129-1811), French admiral, 
served in Montcalm’s campaign 
in Canada (1756-9), and again in 
Oermany during the Seven Years’ 
war. After a futile attempt to 
colonize the Falkland Is., he com- 
manded the first French expedi- 
tion round the world (1766-9), 
which led to many important geo- 
graphical discoveries. Bougain- 
ville acted as a naval commander 
in the North American war, and 
in 1780 became a field-marshal. 
Napoleon made him senator and 
count. See his Voyage autour du 
Monde (1771-2; now ed. 1889); 
Pascal’s Essai sur la Vie et les 
Ouvrages de Bougainville (1831). 

Bougajlnvlllea, in botany, a 
genus of *the order Nyctaginacese, 
a native of S. America. The 
flowers are almost hidden by 
largo red or purplo membranous 
bracts, which form magnificent 
masses of inflorescence. 71. spec- 
tabilis is grown exiysnsivoly as a 
creeper. 

Bough, Sauuel (1822-78), 
Scottish landscape painter, was 
entirely self-taught, and spent 
much of his early life wander- 
ing about the country sketching. 
His occupation as scene painter 
in Manchester (1845), and later 
in Glasgow and Edinburgh, in- 
fluenced strongly his later land- 
scape work. About 1849 he was 
induced by Macneo to devote him- 
self to landscape, and in 1857 be- 
came A.R.B.A., and B.S.A. in 1876. 


The best of Sam Bough’s work is 
in water-colour, and is marked by 
boldness of execution and com- 
mand of atmospheric effects. See 
his works in Edinburgh National 
and Glasgow Art Galleries ; also 
Sam Bought by S. Gilpin (1906) ; 
.and Sarah Tytler’s Modem 
Painters (1873). 

Bough ton, Geokoe Henbt 
(1836-1905), one of the most grace- 
ful and **66006 of English painters, 
settled in London in 1862. He was 
a constant exhibitor at the Royal 
Academy, to which ho was elected 
associate in 1879, and member in 
1896. In 1886 ho published, in 
conjunction with E. A. Abbey, a 
volume of Sketching Rambles in 
Holland, Wkeding the Pavement 
is in the Tate Gallery, London. 
See Muthcr’s Hist, of Modem 
Painting (1895 -6). 

Bougie (Fr. ‘candle’), a solid 
cylindrical instrument passed by 
surgeons into the membranous 
passages of the body — e.g, the 
gullet or urethra. Bougies are 
made in various sizes and ma- 
terials. The term is also applied 
to rods of substances which melt 
at the body temperature, and are 
introduced into the body passages 
as a vehicle for various drugs in- 
corporated with them. 

, Bougie (anc. Saldce ; Arab. Be- 
jaia\ fort, seapt., Algeria, on 
bay of the same name, beauti- 
fully situated on the slope of 
Mt. Guraya (2,300 ft.), 120 m. by 
rail E. of Algiers. It has a large 
trade in oil and wax, and is 
celebrated for its wax candles. 
In the 5th centu^ it was made by 
Genserio the capital of the Vandal 
Idngdom in Africa. In 708 it was 
conquered by the Arabs; and in 
the loth century a Berber tribe, 
the Bejaia, took possession of the 
town, gave it their name, and 
raised it to such importance that 
it was called * Little Mecca.’ It 
had then a population of 100,000, 
and was the entrepOt between N. 
Africa and Europe. In 1152 it 
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became subject to Morocco, and 
in to tho doys of Alt'cria, 
and under their rule it sank lower 
and lower, until, when the Frencli 
occupied it in it was merely a 
ruinous v illajrc. The K rench have 
transformed it into a stronffly 
fortified place, which is rapidly 
growing through commerce. Pon. 
16,G00 (Europrans, 6,000). 

Bouguer, Pip. rue (1008-1758), 
French mathematician, Ixnn at 
Le Croisic in Jii ittany. With La 
Oondamine, Jussieu, atid Oodin, 
he was engaged (17o5-42) in 
measuring a degree of nieiidian 
among tho Ccrdilleias of S. 
America, and put together tlie 
results of his discoveries in 
Thtorie de la Figvtre de. la Terve 
(1741)). Among other things, he 
investigated the height of the 
snow-lino, the inclination of the 
orbits of pi II nets, the expansion 
and contraction of metals, the 
deviation of the plummet, den- 
sity of the atmosphere, and re- 
fraction. His experiments in 
measuring the intensity of light 
are contained in TraiU d'Opiique 
(1700). 

Bouguereau, OL^iLnAUME 
Apolphe (1825-1905), French 
painter, was a pupil of Picot, and 
studied in Rome (1850-5). Hisfirst 
Salon picture was EgaliU (before 
the Angel of Death), in 1849, and 
he afterwards coiitriliuted regu- 
larly to the old Salon. He also 
painted many portraits, and 
executed decorative work in tho 
churches of St. Clotihle and 
St. Augustin at Paris. His pic- 
tures are mythological, semi- 
religious, and fanciful in subject. 
Among the chief are the celebrated 
Vierge Consolatricc^ La Jeitnesae 
rt VAvwur (1877), Le Triomphe du 
Mwrtyre (1855), at the Luxem- 
bourg. Ghent, Marseilles, Dijon, 
and Bordeaux museums ha ve pic- 
tures by him ; but tho greater num- 
ber are in private hands, many in 
America. His Triomphe de Venas 
(1856) is well known through en- 


gravings of it. See Rose Kings- 
ley’s Hist, of French Art (1899), 
and Brownell’s French Art (1902). 

Bouhours, Dominique (1628- 
1702). .Tesuit and etymologist, 
was born at Paris; entered the 
order of the Jesuits at sixteen, 
and became professor of grammar 
and rhetoric at Paris and Rouen. 
In 1606 he returned to Paris as 
tutor to tJolhert’s eldest son. His 
works, which were severely as- 
sailed by Manage and others, in- 
clude Lntretiens d'Ariste et d^Eu- 
fjtne (1671), Louies sur la Langue 
Fran{'aise proposh <1 HIM. de 
VAcademie (1674), Maniitre de Men 
peiiser dans les Ouvrunrs Esprit 
(1687), and a Life of Francis Xa- 
vier, which was translated into 
English by Dryderi (1688). He 
is specially remembered for the 
epitaph Iks wrote on ]\Ioliiirc. 

Bouillabaisse, or Bouilla- . 
IJAISE, a dish popular in France, 
especially in tho south. It is a 
kind of stew composed of all 
kinds of fish, including shell-fish, 
with herbs and condiments. See 
'rbackeray’s Ballad of Bouilla^ 
haise^ 

Bout He, Francois Claude 
Auour, ]Makqui8 de (1739-1800), 
French general, born at Ciuzel, 
in Auvergne, of a noblo French 
family. As governor of Guade- 
loupe he defended (1778-82) tho 
French Antilles, and captured sev- 
eral islands from the British. As 
commander-in-chief of the army 
of the Meusa, the Saar, and the 
Moselle, ho repressed the insur- 
rection of the garrisons of Metz 
and Nancy (1790). In 1791 ho at- 
tempted to rescue Louis xvi. dur- 
ing the flight to Va‘enncH. Hav- 
ing been exiled, he entered the 
Swedish army, and later served 
under Condd. Fiiiallj’ he settled 
in England in 1794, and died in 
London. He published, in Eng- 
lish, Memoirs relating to the 
French Revolution (1797). 

Boullly, Jean Nicolas (176.3- 
1842), French dramatist and au- 
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thor, was born near Tours. The 
sentimental vein in his works 
procured him the surname of 
the poHe Imrymal, Two of his 
comic operas have music by 
Gr(?try (Pierre U G-^and) and 
Cherubini [Lee Deux Journees) 
respectively ; others were TjAhhe 
de VEpie (1795), Fanchon (18011), 
Mme. de Sivif/ni (1805). He also 
wrote Coutes d ma FilU (1809) and 
ConseiU d mn Fille (1811 ). He held 
various public appointments dur- 
inj? the revolution. See Carr^ do 
Busserolles’s Notice JMooraphique 
de J. N. Bouilly (1875). 

Boulainvilllers, Hknhj, Count 
PE (1()58-1722), French historian, 
born in Normandy. His works in- 
clude Histoire dra A rales (2 yols. 
1731), and an incomplete Vic de 
MahovmL 

Boulak. See Hulak. 

Boulanger, OEOKaK Ernest 
Jean Marie (1837 - 91), French 
jroncral and agitator, was horn at 
Rennes, and eduoato<l at St. Oyr. 
He saw service in Algeria, Italy, 
and Oochin-China,and was a t Metz 
with Razaine in 1870; bub ho es- 
caped capture by the Germans, and 
shared in the defence of Faris. He 
was appointed brigadier-general 
in 1880, and coiiiinanded the army 
of occupation in Tunis in 1884-5. 
In January 1886 ho was appointed 
minister of war in the Frcycinet 
cabinet, when the various mani- 
festations of his strongly demo- 
cratic spirit soon nyide him the 
idol of the populace -‘JirC Brave 
Q^niraV In May 1887, however, 
ho was removed from the oftice of 
war minister, and shortly after- 
wards placed under arrest for 
attacking his successor, and in 
Marcli 1888 was deprived of his 
command and placed on the re- 
tired list. In July 1888 he fought 
a duel with the prime minister, M. 
Floouet, whom he had insultod. 
Boulanger, now the idol of the 
Parisian populace, was returned 
for the city by a crushing ma- 
jority, and was also favoured 


by the royalists ; but on April 2, 
1^9, he caused considerable ex- 
citement hv suddenly disappear- 
ing from Paris, to escape an im- 
pending prosecution by the French 
government. At the elections in 
September Boulangism suffered a 
crushing defeat, though Boulan- 
ger himself was returned for the 
Montmartre division of Paris. His 
election, however, was declared 
invalid, and his opponent was 
awarded the seat. Gn Sept. 30, 
1891, Boulanger committed suicide 
in a oomotcry near Brnssols. See 
Ghinchollf’s General Boulanger 
(1889), and Verly’s (Jen. B. et la 
Conspiration Monarch ique (1893). 

Boulay de«la Meurthe, An- 
toine Jacqt:eh Claude Joseph, 
Comte (17()1-1840), Ficnch poli- 
tician ; born at Clinumouzoy in 
the Vosges. Ho was minister of 
state during the ‘Hundred Days,’ 
and was banished from 1815 to 
1819. 1 Fc publ isbed Bovrrirnne ct 
ses Erreurs (2 vols. 1830), and two 
works on the English revolutions. 

Boulder, (i.) Co. seat of 
Boulder co., Colorado, IT. 8. A., JIO 
111 . N.vv. of Denver, on Boulder 
Creek. There arc valuable gold 
and silver mines in the vicinity, 
and oil is also found. The tomi 
has large smelting works. Pop. 
6,200. ( 2 .) Mining tn. on Cool- 
gardie goldfield, W. Australia, 
about 360 m. E. by N. of Perth. 
Pop. 5,700 ; of dist. 20,000. 

Boulder Clay, or Till, a 
tough, unst ratified clay, full of 
boulders, spread over wide areas 
of the northern hemisphere. It 
covers most of the low grounds 
of Scotland and Northern and 
Central England, most of N. 
America north of the latitude 
of New York ; in Europe, it is* 
largely developed in Sweden, 
Germany, Poland, Denmark, and 
Switzerland. The boulders vary 
in size, the largest being many 
yards in length ; they are, in the 
main, striated and rounded, the 
Boratches being parallel to thoir 
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longer axis, and they have often 
been carried for long distances. 
It is believed that the boulder 
clay was formed beneath the great 
moving ice sheets of the Glacial 
]Mriod. An enormous amount of 
detritus, arranged in layers, is 
contain^ in the Arctic ice-cap and 

laciers. Should the ice melt 

ack, this material would form 
a deposit closely akin to boulder 
clay. It is sometimes of great 
thicknessr— 200 to 300 ft. in Scot- 
land and N. Amoric^ and oven 700 
ft. ill N. Germany. Layers of sand 
and irregular patches of gravel 
are often mixed with the clay; 
the latter is iinc-graincd, and im- 
permeable to wates; and varies in 
colour with the rocks from which 
it has been derived, but is mostly 
dark gray, weathering to brown. 
The boulder clay is, as a rule, un- 
fossil if erous, but contains occa- 
sional layers of peat, and other 
deposits which have been formcMl 
during a recession of the ice-sheets, 
and are known as interglacial beds. 
The surface of the clay is rarely 
level, usually showing rude, 
rounded hummocks, known as 
drumlins, often with shallow, 
marshy pools between them. 
See J. Geikio’s Qrmt Jee Age (3rd 
ed. 1894) and his Earth lA)re 
(1893), G. F. Wright’s Ice Age in 
North America (1880), Bonney’s 
Ice Work (1872), and A. CrolFs 
Climatejmd Time (new ed. 1885). 

Boule, an advisory council in 
undent Greece. The best known 
is the Athenian Boule, which was 
at first the same as the Areopagus 
but under the Solonian scheme 
became a committee of the Bc- 
clesia. See Abeofagus and Ec- 

CLEBIA. 

Boulenger* Pierue Emman- 
uel Hippolyte (1838- 74), Bel- 
gian painter, born in Tournay. 
He early took to landscape 
painting, and achieved for Bel- 
gian art very much what Corot 
did for that of France. Under 
his influence arose the Soci€t€ 


Libre des Beaux-Aits (1868), and 
its journal, L*Art Libre (1871), 
wherein young painters defended 
their methods and ideals. See 
Lemonnior’s Histoire des Beasm- 
Arts en Belgique (1881). 

Boulevard (Fr. ; Ger. hollwerk, 
and Eng. ‘bulwark’) originally de- 
noted the outer fortifications or 
ramparts of a town. The term is 
now applied to a broad avenue 
on the site of the demolished for- 
tifications, planted with rows of 
trees. The boulevards of Paris 
are the finest in Europe. 

Boulger, Demetrius Charles 
(1863), loimder and some time edi- 
tor (1885-90) of the Asiaiio 
terly Review^ has published sev- 
eral important works on Eastern 
subjects — e.g. Life of Yakooh Beg 
of Kashgar (1878); England and 
Russia in Central Asia (1885).; 
History of China (1900) ; Life of 
Gordon (1896); The Congo State 
(1898); India in the 19th Century 
‘Belgian Life in Town and 
Country (1904); and The Life 
of Sir Holliday Mexartney. 
KG,M,0, (1908). 

BouHgulne, A. G. (1851), 
Russian administrator. He was 
made judge of Tambov in 1871, 
and in 1874 entered the ministry 
of the interior. In 1887 he became 
vice-governor of Tambov, and in 
1893 governor of Mosc^ow under 
Grand Duke Sergius (assassinated 
Feb. 17» 1005). In the same month 
he was appepnted minister of the 
interior on the resignation of 
Prince Sviatopolk Mirsky. His 
name has been associated with a 
number of projected reforms, 

Boulimlat an emese of appe- 
tite, often arising from an irri- 
tated stomach, or in the course of 
certain nervous disorders. 

Boulogne - sur • Mer, seaside 
resort, dist. tn., and harbour on 
the English Channel, dep. Pas- 
de- Calais, France, at mouth of 
the Liane, 130 m. n.n.w. of Paris, 
and connected with Folkestone 
by a daily oross-Ohannel lervioe. 
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The Haute -Ville, a square sur- 
rounded by ramparts built in the 
13th centuiy, occupies the hill- 
top on the right bank of the river. 
The Basse-Ville lies between the 
old town and the rr^er. The 
quarter on the left bank is called 
Faubourg Capocure. The beach 
and the casino are on the right 
bank. The harbour ranks hrst 
in France for herring and cod 
fishing. The imports (valued at 
over £4,000,000 annually) con- 
sist mainly of textiles, coal, and 
wood; the exports (annual value 
over £12,000,000), of eggs and 
fowls, dried fish, watches, tools, 
textiles, leather, and wine. There 
are steel and iron works, saw- 
mills, dyeworks, soap and pen 
factories, and cement works. 
Sainte-Beuve (1804“()9) and Ma- 
riette (1821-81) were born here. 
Boulogne, the Oesoriacum (later 
Jiono7da) of the Romans, was in 
the hands of the English from 
1544 to 1650. In 1802 Napoleon 
mustered an army at Boulogne 
with the intention of invading 
Britain. Pop. 50,000. 

Boulogne - sur « Seine, b.w. 
suburb of Paris, France, lietwcen 
the fortifications, the r. bk. of the 
Seine, and’the Bois de Boulogne, 
the pleasure-ground of the Pari- 
sians ; it has laundries and chem- 
ical works. Pop, 50,000. 

Boulton, Matthew (1728- 
1809), English engineer and in- 
ventor, was born at £|}rmingham, 
and founded the Soho metal- 
stamping works in 17(^2. Seven 
years later ho became the part- 
ner of James Watt, inventor of 
the steam-engine, to whom Boul- 
ton’s^ financial assistance and 
practical ingenuity were invalu- 
able. This versatile man also de- 
signed (1788) machinery adopted 
by the Mint, and in 1797 he 
contracted for a new oop])er issue 
for Great Britain. Seo Smiles’s 
Lives of Boulton and Watt 
(18^); Muirhead’s Life of Watt 


Boundaries, (i.) Of Local 
Abeab. Large powers of alter- 
ing areas wore given by the Local 
Government Acts, 1888 and 1894, 
to tho Local Government Board 
and the county councils, subject, 
in the case of the alteration of 
the boundaries of counties and 
boroughs, to confirmation by Par- 
liament. Tho powers are of too 
detailed a natiiic to bo sot forth 
hero, but the general effect is to 
enablo the parish to he treated as 
the unit, and all other areas to 
be made to coincide in boundary 
with one or more parishes. Simi- 
lar powers wore conferred upon 
the Scottish Local Government 
Board and comity councils by the 
Local Government Acts, 1880 and 
1894. (2.) Of Estates. In mod- 
ern English conveyances the land 
is generally fully dcsciibed, often 
in a schedule which refers to an 
annexed map or plan, and gives 
the names by which the fields are 
commonly known, tho state of 
cultivation, tho names of the 
tenants, and tho numbers on tho 
plan ; and in this way tho bound- 
aries can bo accurately asccr- 
tainod. But tlicre are certain 
presumptions as to boundaries in 
tho absence of evidence of a con- 
trary intention, which may be 
shortly stated. When a bound- 
ary is described as running from 
ono point to another, it is pre- 
sumed to be a straight line be- 
tween them. When property is 
bounded by a road or a river, tho 
middle line of tho road or river 
is presumed to bo tho boundary. 
A hedge on tho boundary line is 
the joint property of adjoining 
owners; but when a hedge and 
a ditch separate two properties, 
both tho hedge and tho ditch 
presumably belong to the owner 
of the property on which the 
hedge stands. Strips of waste 
land beside a highway are pre- 
sumed to belong to the adjoining 
owners. When trees overhang 
a boundary line, they may be 
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lopped by the adjoining owner 
back to the line. In Soots law, 
a bounding charter is a convey- 
ance in which the boundaries of 
the land conveyed are sot out 
in any way by 'which they can 
be dotiiiitely ascertained. Nearly 
all modern conveyances state 
the boundaries, but largo estates 
which have long been held un- 
divided arc conveyed by name 
without boundaries. The fact 
that boundaries are stated docs not 
prevent incorporeal lights such 
as salmon fishings and servitudes 
from passing vdth the estate. 

Bounds, Be/vtinc; the, is the 
popular name in England, as 
^riding the marches’ is in Scot- 
land, for the annual cereTnony of 
perambulation round the bound- 
aries of a township or parish on 
Ascension Day. With the view of 
keeping alive the memory of the 
places where the boundaries ran, 
it used to be sometimes oustom- 
ary to whip the boys of the parish 
school at important spots during 
the perambulation. Tlie practice 
of ‘lioating the bounds’ is not yet 
wholly obsolete in England and 
Scotland (c.f/. in Hawick, Lin- 
lithgow, I’eebles, and Selkirk). 
‘ Common riding ’ and ‘ riding the 
marches’ arc alternative names 
in Scotland. 

Bounty, (i.) A grant made to 
the producers or exporters of par- 
ticular artii'lcB, and therefore the 
opposite of tax. ^'hc general ef- 
fect of bounties is to cheapen the 
oommoclities on which they are 
given, while Micir object is the 
encouragement of the particular 
industry. Kciiiarkable cases of 
the use of bounties are: the Eng- 
lish bounties on the export of 
corn (1688-1814), the continental 
bounties on bectioot sugar, and 
the Fi encli bounties on shipping. 
In some instances bounties have 
arisen from drawbacks — i.c, al- 
lowances made to exporters to 
oompensate for special taxation ; 
and, in a wider sense, all govern- 


mental assistance may be deemed 
a bounty. The jwlicy of bounties 
is, historically, a minor part of 
the mercantile and protective 
system. See Mercantilism and 
rnOTBCTiON ; also Wealth of Na- 
tions (bk. iv. cb. 5) ; Fawcett’s 
Free Trade and Froteciion (4tli 
cd. 1881, ch. 2, pt. 1). For recent 
British policy with regard to 
sugar bounties, see BUUSSELS 
SlKJAK (JONVENTION, and SUGAR 
Bounties Convention. ( 2 . ) The 
premium or reward offered in 
the royal navy of Britain to 
seamen who, in periods of stress, 
may voluntarily enter the navy. 
At the j)re8ont day the system 
can hardly be said to exist in 
the old sense. As early as 1672 
it appears to have first come 
into existence. In 1 7X1 a proclama- 
tion was isBiiod recalling all Brit- 
ish seamen from the service of 
foreign powers, and offering 20b. 
bounty for an able soaman and 
ir>s. for a landsman. In 1770, 
when a war with Spain was 
threatened, a bounty of £2 was 
offered ; and, in addition to this, 
numbers of towns and cities volun- 
tarily offered municipal bounties: 
for instance, London £2, Bristol 
£1, Edinburgh £2, 2 b. to able, and 
£1, 1b. to ordinary, seamen ; and 
so on. In 1795 an act was passed 
in pursuance of which each county 
had to furnish a proportionate 
number of men for the navy ; and 
these wera called 'quota men.’ 
The quota bounty grew to an ex- 
cessive amount— in one case to as 
much as £70. See Continuous 
Service. (3.) Bounty Money. 
The Naval Age my and Distribu- 
tion Act, 1864, provides for the 
appointment of a ship’s agent to 
receive and distribute bounty to 
the officers and crew of a ship of 
war in respect of salvage services, 
penalties in respect of the breach 
of the merchant shipping laws, 
penalties under the customs laws, 
under the Slave Trade Acts, in 
respect of piracies, and for cap- 
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turo of foreign ships in time of 
war. V.'liere a slave ship is cap- 
tured by one of tho Kind’s ships, 
a bounty of £5 a slave or £4 a 
ton is payable to the crew under 
the Slave Trade Act, 1 873. Boun- 
ties are also paid for crlistinent 
in tho special reserve. 

BountVt Mutinv of the. On 
Dec. 23, 1787, H.M.S. Bowdy, 
under the eomnuind of Lioufc. 
William Bli"h, loft Spithon<l for 
the South Seas. The slii]> a^-- 
rived at Tahiti in October 1788, 
and weiffhed on her return in 
April 1789. Bli^'h was t 3 *rannous 
and unjust to his crew, and unable 
to stand his severity any longer, 
they, under the leadership of Flet- 
cher Christian, seized him on 
April 28, and put him and those 
who remained loyal to him — 
eij;hteen in number — into tho 
launch, and turned them adrift. 
Bligh ultimately reached Bata- 
via, making a voyage of 3,018 
iriiles without tho loss of a life by 
sickness. Tho mutineers returned 
with the Bounty to 'Fahiti, and 
most of them settled there ; but 
a few who feared capture sailed 
(1790) to Pitcairn Island. This 
parly' included nine British sail- 
ors, six native men, and twelve 
native wome’n. The native women 
killed the native men ; and after 
eighteen years only one English- 
man, John Adams, survived. Ho 
had organized a prosperous and 
peaceful miniature colony. Of 
the mutineers who stayed at Ta- 
hiti, twelve were captured by tl'o 
Pandora, Captain Valentine Ed- 
wards, and three were hanged. 
The fate of the party which had 
colonized Pitcairn Island re- 
mained unknown till 1808, when 
the island was visited by an Amer- 
ican vessel, the Topaze, John 
Adams, who was never prrcceded 
against, died in 1829. See Bar- 
row’s Mutiny of the Bounty (new 
ed. 1886); Beochey’s Voyage to 
the Pacifio (1831); Belcher’s The 
Mutineers of the Bownty (1870); 
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Bligh’s Hist of the * Bounty’s^ 
Voyage (1790); Journal of Gun- 
ner James Morrison,* cited in 
Marshall’s Naval Biography, ii. 

Bounty, Qtiekn Annpj’s. See 
Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

Bourbaki, Ckableb Denj» 
Sauter (1810-97), French general, 
born atPau; served in Algeria, ana 
distinguiHhcd himself in the Cri- 
mea (1854) and in Italy, especially 
at Solferino (1859). On the out- 
break of the Franco-l^erman war 
he was in command of the Guards, 
and fought in tho battles round 
Aletz (1870). Although captured 
with that fortress, ho was allowed 
to go, or cscai>C(l, to England on a 
mission to the Empress Eugenie. 
Then ho took iotnraand of the 
Army of the Eoire, but was driven 
into >Swit/,(*i land Ijy IManteutfcl 
(.lanuary 1871). He re+ircd from 
tlio army in 1881. See lAvn in 
French by Grandin (1897), FJlix 
(1898), and Bournand (1899). 
Bourbon, Isle. Soo IUdnton. 
Bourbon, Charles, Duo pe 
Bouiuion (1490-1527), known as 
‘Constable do Bourl)on,’ assumed 
tho tible of the Due do Bour- 
bon on his marriage in 1505 to 
iSuzanne, datightcr and heiress 
of Pierre, Duke of Boaujeu, the 
last rruilo representative of the 
elder lino of tho Bourbons. His 
royal blood, great military tal- 
ents, and his personal bravery, 
especially at Agnadello and Mari- 
gnano in 1515, induced Francis T. 
of France to make him constable 
of the kingdom, the highest mili- 
tary officer in France, when only in 
his twenty-sixth year. Embroiled 
in a lawsuit with the Duchess of 
Angouleme, mother of Francis I., 
he formed a conspiracy against 
the latter, and upon its detection 
fled to Italy and entered the 
scn’ico of Charles v. in 1523. He 
distinguished himself at Sesia 
(1524), and at tho battle of Pavia 
(1525), in which Francis I. was 
taken prisoner. Being unable 
to pay his troops, he attacked 
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Romo with the object of plunder 
on May G, 1527, and, being the 
first to mount the walls, was 
killed by a random shot, which 
Benvenuto Cellini asserts was 
fired by himself. The constable 
was bui'ied at Gaeta. Sec Dc- 
peyro, Lps Dues de Dourhon (18117), 
and Life by C. Hare (1910). 

Bourbon Family, the name 
of a dynasty which reigned over 
Franco from 1589 to 1792, and 
from 1815 to 1848. Hie name was 
derived from tiio castle of Bour- 
bon, in the old province of Bour- 
bonnais. The founder of the 
family was Robert (d. 1317), Count 
de Clermont, son of King Louis IX. 
His sou Louis (1279-13^11) was the 
first Duke of Bou^’bon, and fought 
against the English for Charles le 
Bel. Pierre (1310-50), tho second 
duke, was killed at the battle of 
Poitiers. His son liouis (1337- 
1410), third duke, was one of the 
most powerful vassals of the 
crown of France, and made largo 
additions to the duchy. When 
Charles V. concluded a jieace 
with England, the duke was 
appointed guardian to tho young 
Duke of Orleans. He was suc- 
ceeded by his sou Jean i. 
(1381-1434), who was taken pris- 
oner by the English at the battle 
of Agincourt, and detained till 
his death in London. His son, 
Charles i. (1401-5G), defended Or- 
leans against the English, llis son, 
Jean II. (142G-8S), distinguished 
himself in the wars against tho 
English, joined tho Due do Bre- 
tagno in the league against Louis 
XI., and in 1183 became constable 
of France. The seventh duke was 
Charles (1437 - 88), Cardinal de 
Bourbon, and brother of Jean ii. 
He was a diplomatist, and a 
favourite counsellor of Louis xi. 
Tho last and tho greatest of the 
eldest branch of tho Bourbons was 
Charles, ‘the Constable.* (See 
above.) 

Among the collateral branches 
of the Bourbon family wore those 


of VcndCme, Cond6, Montpensier, 
Orleans, Conti, and Soissons, 
Antoine de Bourbon (1518-62), 
Due de VendOme, became king 
of Navarro by marriage (1548) 
with Jeanne d’Albret. His son, 
Henry of Navarre, was the 
first French king of the house 
of Bourbon, as Ilenri IV. (See 
Heniii IV.) His two sons were 
Louis XTii. and Gaston, Due 
d’Orl^ans; one of his daughters, 
Eliisabcth, married Philip IV. 
of Spain, and the other, Henri- 
etta. became tho queen of Charles 
l. oi England. Louis XTTI. left 
two sons— -Louis xiv., and Philip, 
Due d’Orl(^aiis, who was tho an- 
cestor of King Louis Philippe. 
The eldest son of Louis xiv. died 
in 1711, leaving throe sons, the 
eldest of whom died in the fol- 
lowing year— his eldest son, 
Louis, succeeding (as Louis XV.) 
his great-grandfather, Louis XIV., 
in 1715. Louis xv.’s eldest son 
also diod before his father, 
and his three sons reigned in 
succession as Louis xvi., Louis 
XVIII., and Charles X. Louis xvii., 
tho only surviving son of Louis 
xvr., diod (1795) in prison in tho 
Temple, the second grandson of 
Louis XV. succeeding as Louis 
XVJII.; upon whose decease (1824), 
without issue, the third grandson, 
Charles, succeeded as Charles X., 
but was forced to abdicate in con- 
sequence of the revolution of July 
1830. Charles x.’s grandson, 
Henri, Cqunt de Chambord, was 
styled by the Legitimists Henri V. 

The younger branch of the Bour- 
bons is the bouse of Orleans, whose 
descent starts from Philip of Or- 
leans, brother oi Louis Xiv. His 
son Philip, ‘The Regent Orleans,’ 
who governed France during the 
minority of Louis xv. (1716-23), 
was great-grandfather of Louis 
Philippe, known to the revolu- 
tionists as ‘Gitoyen Egalit6;’ and 
the latter’s son Louis Philippe be- 
came king of tho French in 1830, 
and was dethroned in 1848. On his 
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death, hit! eons, the Duo d’Orl^ans, 
the Duo do Nemours, the Prince 
de Joinville, tho Duo d’Aumalc, 
and the Duo de Montpensicr, be- 
came the representatives of tho 
house of liourbon. The first 
named had two sons, known as 
the Comte do Paris and tho Due 
de Chartres. The present head 
of tho house of Orleans is Prince 
Louis Philippe Robert, born 
1869. 

Philip, Duke of Anjou, the 
second of the three sons of tho 
Dauphin (eldest sun of Louis xrv.), 
and brother of Louis, Duke of 
Ihirffundy (father of Louis xv.), 
became (1700) Philip V. of Spain, 
under the will of Charles ii. The 
reifjn of tho family was cut short 
by the dethronement of Queen 
Isabella in 1868; but in 1875 the 
dynasty was restored in the ac- 
cession of Alfonso XII., whose 
son, Alfonso xiii., is now the 
Spanish Bovoroif;n. Philip was 
also ancestor of the Bourbon dyn- 
asties of Naples and Parma, both 
of which are extinct. The last 
king of Naples was Francis It., 
who had to flee (1860) before the 
troops of Gariljaldi ; while Parma 
was incorporated with tho king- 
dom of Italy'in 1859. The last of 
its dukes wore Charles iii., who 
was assassinated in 1854, and his 
son, Robert I. See Achaintre, 
Histoire Ch ronologiqueet (xiiUah- 
gique de laMaCson Royale de Bowr- 
hon (1825) ; Dussieux, (^^nealogie 
de la Maison de Bov>rbon (Paris, 
1869) ; Bingham, Marriages of Vie 
Bowroons (1889): Depeyre, Les 
Dues de Bourbon (189'7) ; and Coxo, 
Meuwirs of the Kings of Spain of 
the House of Bourbon (1813). See 
Orleans, Duke op. 

Bourbonnals (Borbonmsis 
Agcr), former province in centre 
of France, divided into Sologne 
Bourbonnaise and Limagne Bour- 
bonnaise. Its capitals were sue- 
cesnvely Bourbon PArchambault 
anti Moulins. It was formed into 
the department of Allier and parts 


of departments of Cher, Puy-de 
D6me, and Creuse. See Nicolay’s 
Descripti(m et Histoire du Bour~ 
bonnais (1875). 

Bourbonnc-les-Baltis, health 
resort and dint, th., dcp. Hautc- 
Marne, Franco, 30 m. S.E. of Chau- 
mont; has hot mineral springs 
(122°-138'’ F.) known from Roman 
times. Pop. 4,000. 

Bourboule, La, health resort, 
dep. of Puy-dc-Domo, France, on 
\ipper reach of the Dordogne (alt. 
2,790 ft.). 24 m. b.w. of Clermont, 
with hot- water spring (81"-129‘‘ P. j. 
Pop. 2,000. 

Bourchler, Autiiur (1864), 
British actor, founder of tho 
‘O.U.D.S.* at Cteford, where he 
played Shylock, Falstaff, and 
otiier parts. In 1889 ho joined 
Mrs. Langtry’s company at 'VVol- 
verhampton, as Jaques in As 
You Like It, and afterwards 
])1ayed the same part at tho 
St. James’s Theatre. ITo also 
toured with Miss Fortcscue; then 
layed with Sir Charles Wynd- 
am (Charles Courtly in jDon- 
don Assurance, and Joseph Sur- 
face), with Daly’s company, with 
Sir John ITaro in Money, and in 
1894 took the leading part in 
The Derby Winner at Drury 
Lane. In tho same year he 
marripd Miss Violet Vanbrugh, 
and, with her, took important 
parts under Sir John Hare’s 
management ; and in tho autumn 
of 1895 himself undertook mana- 
gerial responsibilities at tho Roy- 
alty, producing I'he Chili Widow 
and The QueeWs Proctor, Having 
toured (18%) Britain and the 
United States, Bourchier opened 
the Camberwell with A Marriage 
of Convenience, and played in B^a 
Curzon Street, Later parts were 
inG. P. Bancroft’s Teresa; Brother 
Officers; Wheels within Wheels; 
Dr. J ohnson in Wyndham’s Dmnd 
Garrick and Dr, Johnson; His 
ExoeUeney the Governor; and, at 
the Garrick, Barrie’s TIm Wed- 
ding Guest, In 1903 ho played in 
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The Bishop’s Move, The White- Bourdon de I'Oise, FRAN 901 S 
crashing of Julin, and The Golden Louis (c. 175<^97), a French revo- 
Silence, at the Cxarrick. In 1904 Intiouist ; born near Compibgne. 
he produced The Arm of the Laio, Ho assiated in atonninj? the Bas- 
an adaptation of Brieux’s La Holte tillo (1792), and in forming plana 
Bouge^ playing the part of the for the execution of the king and 
J udge with great power ; and TlbC the Girondists. But he joined the 
Walls of Jericho^ a auccesaf ul play enemies of Robespierre on the 9th 
by A. Rutro. In IDOl he played I’hermidor, and was one of the 
asRhylock, and in 1007, 1008, and party chiefly responsible for his 
1909 he appeared in ilfr, Sh^nd-an^ downfall. Elected to the Council 
The Ih^l^ The Man and tfw of Five Hundred, ho afterwards 
Boy, Her Father, John Glayde’s opposed the republicans, and for 
Honour, Making a (rentleman, his royalist tendencies was trans> 
The Knife, The Tenth Man, Glass ported (1797) by the Directory 
Houses, and as Henry viu. to Cayenne, where ho died. Ree 
in Shakespeare’s play. He has Thiers’s Hist, de la Bivolution 
adapted several continental plays Fran^aise (new ed. 1882). 
for the English *3tage. Bourg-en-Bresse, cap. of dep. 

Bourdaloue,Loi;is(lG32-170l), Ain, France, 35 m. by rail n.n.e. 
membet of the Society of .Icsua of Lyons; an important railway 
(1648), was successively xnofessor junciion ; contains the church of 
of humanity, rlietoiic, and pbilo- Notro Dame do Brou (1511-36), 
Sophie and moral theology at the with fine tombs of Vhilibert, Duke 
Jesuit College of Bourges, his of Rnvoy, his mother Margaret of 
native town. From 1659-69 ho Bourbon, and bis wife Margaret 
preached in the jirovinces. In of Austria. It is known to tho 
1669 he came to Faris, where English-rciKliiig world from Mat- 
he obtained a very high reputa- thew Arnold’s poem {of, Edgar 
tion. After the revocation of the Quinct, (Knvm Completes, vol. 
Edict of Kantes he went (1686) to viii., cd. 1857-70). The town has 
Languedoc, to convert the Prot- monuments to General Joubort, 
estants, and on his return became Bichat, and Quinct. Bourg has 
for a time confessor to Madame manufactures of jewellery, oop- 
de Mairiteiion. His later years per ware, pottery, and artificial 
w'crc devoted to visiting the sick mineral waters; a considerable 
and the poor. His si mrdc, earnest, trade is dune in corn, cattle, 
and fearless character gave him a horses, and the 'volaille de 
gteat influence over all classes. Bresse.’ Here were born Edgar 
As a preacher he excelled in the Quinet (1803) and Lalande (1732). 
orderly treatment of liis theme. Pop, 20,000. 
in logic, and in acute psychologi- Bourgeois, LAon Victor Au- 
cal analysis. His scientific and ausTE (1851 ), French statesman ; 
didactic methods made him the bom in Paris ; became minister of 
least ornate of orators, but his in- tho interior .lirard cabinet) in 
tense earnestness heightened his 1890, and of public instruction 
eloquence. Though not rising to (Preycinet cabinet), 1890-2. In 
the sublimity of Rossuet. ho w'as, the Loubet cabinet he was minis- 
as Voltaire called him, *thc first ter of justice (1893), then presi- 
model of good preachers in Eu- dent of tho Chamber of Deputies 
rope.’ Works, P. Bretonnoau (16 (1894) ; and in 1895 he himself 
vols. 1707-34), Lef6vre (3 vols. formed a cabinet, in which he 
1833-4) ; Life, by Lauras, in was minister of the interior, and 
French (1381), and by Castets later of foreign affairs (till 1896). 
(lOOU* In the Brisson cabinet of 18^ 
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he was minister of public instruc- 
tion, anti did much for the or^ani- 
ssation of elementary and second- 
ary schools. In 1902 he was a^ain 
elected president of the Chamber 
of DeputicH, in 1906 he Ijecame 
minister of foreign affairs in 
Sarrien’s cabinet, and in 1907 he 
was first French delegate at the 
Hague Conference. He has pub- 
lished several educational works. 

Bourgeois, SirPeteuFranctb 
(1 766-1811), English pain ler ; born 
in London. He was encouraged 
in his choice of a profession 
by Reynolds and Gainsborough; 
studied under De Loutherhourg, 
nnd early acquired a reputation 
as a landscape painter. Stanis- 
laus, king of Poland, gave him an 
appointment (1791), and knighted 
him. He was appointed land- 
scape painter to George III. (1794), 
and R.A. (1793). He left his val- 
uable collection of 371 pictures 
to Dulwich College. Among his 
])rincipal works are Kemhle as 
CoriolanuSf Huntmg a Tiger, 
Tohit and the Angel, and a i)or- 
trait of himself. 

Bourgeois. See Types. 

Bourgeoisie (literally, tho 
class of 'burgesses’ or oiti/.ons of 
towns) is a French expression, 
generally dsed contemptuously 
by the aristocratic, labour, prole- 
tariat, socialist, artistic, and 'in- 
tellectual’ classes for what they 
conceive io be a mean, philistine, 
and selfish breed of capitalists, 
shopkeepers, and professional 
men, whoso only ideals are a 
certain sordid comfort, petty 
ostentation, and a grotesque) 
respeotability. 

Bourges, tn., formerly cap. of 
prov. B^Try, now of dcp. Cher, 
France, 144 m. by rail s. of Paris, 
on a plateau not far from tho 
geometrical centre of France. It 
is the seat of an archbishop, the 
headquarters of the 8th Army 
Corps, and has a large arsenal. 
Among the objects of historical 
interest are remains of a Roman 
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wall, the cathedral of St. Etienne 
(one of tho finest churches of 
l^T'aucc, dating from 1182), tho 
churches of Notre Dame, St. 
Piorre, and St. Bonnet. The town 
has flour mills and breweries, and 
manufactures cloth, leather, and 
cutlery. Ca‘Sttr destroyed it (62 
U.C.), but Augustus made it the 
capital of Aquitaiiia. It is notable 
for the mediaeval struggle between 
the Duke of Berry and tho arch- 
bishop. Owing to its central 
position it hns often been chosen 
as a meeting place of councils, 
seventeen in all, of which tho 
most important was held in 1438 ; 
it asserted the iiidepciideuce of 
the Gallican Church by an instru- 
ment known as^ the Pragmatic 
Sanction.’ Louis xr. (1423) and 
the preacher Bourdaloue (1032) 
were born here. Pop. 41,000. 

Bourget, Le, tii., 4 in. n.e. of 
Paris, Franco. Here, on Get. 28 
and ])ec. 21, 1870, were fought 
battles in which the I'russians 
were vietoi’ions. Pop. 3,000. 

Bourgetf Chaulrs Jo- 

seph (1852),' born at Amiens, 
member of the French Academy 
(1894), and one of tho most suc- 
cessful of contemporary novelists 
and critics. He became, in 1873, 
a contributor to the lUvue des 
Deux Aland cs, tho Renaissance, 
tho Parhmemt, and tho Nowrlle 
Revue. His first separate publi- 
cations were in poetry— Ltt Vie 
Inquiete (1875), Edel (1888), Les 
Aveux (1882). In 1886 he issued 
a novel, Cruelle Enigmc, which at 
onco made his reputation. Since 
then he has published a great 
number of novels, and with these 
has alternated studies in criti- 
cism, written in tho urbane but 
not very vigorous stylo which 
marks most of the French writers 
who have formed their prose on 
that of Renan. Several of these 
were collected in the volume 
styled Essais de Psychologic oon- 
temporaine (1884), in which ho 
gave appreciations of Renan, 
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Baudelaire, Flaubert, and Taine ; 
a sooond Horics (Dumas fils, Le- 
ooute do Lisle, the Goncourts, 
Tourg^niev, Amiel) appeared in 
1885, Of late years M. Bourget 
has published some volumes of 
travel, of which his Outre- Mer 
{yoyaim en AniiTique\ in 1895, 
is the best known. Probably his 
best novel is Le Disciple (1889), 
whi?h contains the elements of 
fine tragedy. Of late, since Cos- 
mopolis was publishod (1892), M. 
Bourgot has seemed to take spe- 
cial pleasure in depicting the 
mixed society of all nations to 
be met with in Rome or on the 
Riviera. Publications (in addition 
to those already named) : Etudes 
€t Portraits (1888)l which contains 
his reininisconces of a visit to 
England and Ireland ; Sensations 
(V Italic (1891); Psvcholofiie de 
I* Amour moderne (1891). Novels, 
etc.: Un Grime Amour (18^); 
Mensonges (1887); D Irreparable 
(1888) ; AndrS CornHis Skud Pastels 
(1889) ; Notre Ccewr, Un Cmur de 
Femme, and Nouveaux Pastels 
(1890) ; La Terre Promise and Cos- 
mopolis (1892) ; Un Scmpule 
(1893); 17n«S'amt(1894); Uneldylle 
I’ragimie (1800) ; Recommence- 
ments (1897 ) ; Gompl ications Senti - 
mentales. La Duchesse Jileue, 
Dromes de Famille, and Voyor 
anises (1898) ; Trois Petites Filles 
(1899); Ifn Homuie d* Affaires 
(1900); Le FantOme (1901) ; Moni- 
que and VEtapt (1902) ; Un Di- 
vorce (1904) ; Les Deux Sceurs 
(1906); and VEmigri (1907). A 
collected edition of his works in 
12 vols. began fco appear in 1900. 

Bourgoiti, tn., Is^re dep,. 
Franco, 25 m. s.E. of Lyons. 
Pop. comm. 7,200. 

Bourguignons— /.c. Burgun- 
DIANS—the name of a political 
party in France, which, during the 
civil war (1410-36), was opposed 
to the Arraagnacs. Tbev were 
so called from their chief, John 
the Fearless, Duke of Burgundy 
(Bourgogne), and represented the 


popular party, being supported 
by the bourgeoisie of the big 
towns in the north of France. The 
struggle between these parties 
was ended by the treaty of Arras 
(1436), concluded between Charles 
VJI., king of France, and Philip 
^he Good, Duke of Burgundy. 

Bourignoti, Antoinette (1616- 
80), a French ‘visionary,* and 
founder of a sect called by her 
name, was born at Lille. To avoid 
a marriage, she fied from her fa- 
therms house : and on her father’s 
death (1648) she became head 
of a hospital in Lille (1653-62). 
After that slio proceeded to 
Holland and the north-weSt of 
Germany. The leading idea of 
her system was that religion con- 
sists in elevated emotion, not 
in knowledge and practice. The 
Bourignonists spread from Hol- 
land to Germany, France, Swit- 
zerland, and even to Scotland 
(early 18th century), and held a 
position not unlike that of the 
Swedonborgians in later times. 
An edition of Bourignon’s tracts 
(19 vols. ) w'as piiidished in Amster- 
dam (1686), to which is prefixed her 
lAfe, Three of these were trans- 
lated into English — Treatise of 
Solid Virtue (1699), Restoration 
of the Gospel Spirit (1707), and 
An Abridgment of the Light of 
the World (1786). See Antoinette 
Bourignon, (pietist, by A. R. 
MacEwen, D.D. (1909). 

Bourlnott Sir John George 
(1837-1902), historian, became 
clerk to the Canadian House of 
Commonjs in 1880; he was created 
K.C.M.G. in 1898. He published 
Canada (‘Story of the Nations 
Series,* 1885); Bow Canada is 
Governed (1895): Parliamenta/ry 
Procedure and Government in 
Canada (1884); Cape Breton and 
Us Memorials of the French RSgime 
(1892): Builders of Nova Scotia, 
Canada, under British Rule (Cam- 
bridge Hist. Series ; new ed. 1901) ; 
Constitutional History of Canada 
(new ed. 1901). 
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Bourkot tn., Oowper oo.. New 
South Wales, on B. bk. of Darline; 
R., 600 m. by rail N.w. of Sydney; 
has meat-preservingr works. Pop. 
2.600. 

Bourke, Richabd Southwell. 
Sec Mayo, Earl of. 

Bourmont, Louis Augustb 
Victor de Ghairnbs, Comte 
DE (1773-1846), and marshal of 
Franco, was born in the depart- 
ment of Maino-ot-Loire. He be- 
came an officer of the French 
Guards, and in 1791 fougfht on 
^the side of the royalists. lie took 
a prominent part in the civil 
war in La Vendee, but on his 
return to Paris in 1799 incurred 
Napoleon’s suspicion, and was 
imprisoned. After his escape he 
became reconciled to Napoleon, 
and served (1808-15) with distinc- 
tion in Naples, Russia, and Ger- 
many. On Napoleon’s flight from 
Elba he was appointed to a divi- 
sion, but subsequently joined the 
Bourbons, and in 1823 was ap- 
pointed commander of the army 
sent into Spain. On his return 
to France he was created a peer. 
In 1829 he became minister of 
war. He commanded in the inva- 
sion of Algeria (1830), for which 
service he* was promoted to the 
rank of marshal. But he de- 
clined to take the oath of alle- 
giance to Louis Philippe (18:^0), 
and lived for somo time in Eng- 
land. 

Bourne, par. and tn.. Lincoln- 
shire, England, near ^;he F ens, 9 
in. W. of Spalding. Tlip house in 
which the Gunpowder Plot was 
liatched is preserved in its old 
condition. It was the birthplace 
of Lord Burghley. Pop. 4,400. 

Bourne, Edward Gaylord 
(1860), American historian, was 
bom at Strykersville, New York ; 
lectured on political science at 
Yale (1886-8) : was professor of 
history at Gleyeland (1888-95), 
and at Yale (from 1895). He has 
written EMays in Hutorii^al 
Criticim (1901) ; Spain in Amer- 


ica (1904); Life of J. L. Motley 
(1905) ; The Voyages of Champlain 
(1905); and Narratives of Colum- 
bus and Cabot (1906). 

Bourne, Francis (1861), 
Roman Catholic archbishop of 
Westminster, head of the Ro- 
man Catholic Church in Eng- 
land. Successively priest at 
Blackheath, Mortlake, and W. 
Grinstead, in 1889 he founded 
and became head of an ecclesias- 
tical seminary for the diocese of 
Southwark. In 1895 he was made 
domestic chaplain to the Pope, 
and in 1897 bishop of Southwark. 
In August 1903, on the death of 
Cardinal Vaughan, he succeeded 
to his present office. 

Bourne, Hugh (1772-1852), 
founder of the Primitive Metho- 
dists. was a carpenter and builder ; 
became local preacher among the 
Wosleyan Methodists, and in 1802 
built a chapel at Harriseahead, 
near Newcastle-under-Lyme. In 
1807 he began to hold large camp 
meetings for the revival of reli- 
gion ; and though conference the 
same y oar passed a resolution con- 
demning such meetings. Bourne 
continued to hold them, the result 
being his summary expulsion from 
the society (1808). Only when con- 
vinced that his expulsion was final 
did Bourne procood to establish 
a now denomination. The first 
general meeting of the new so- 
ciety was held at TunstaU, July 
26, 1811; the name, ‘Primitive 
Methodists,’ was adopted, Febru- 
ary 13, 1812 ; and the first annual 
conference was held at Hull, May 
1820. Before Bourne’s death the 
Connexion had developed into 
a membership of 110,000. See J. 
Walford's Memoirs of H, BovAme 
(1855); J, Petty’s Primitive 
Methodist Connexion (new ed. 
1864). 


Bourne, Vincent (1695-1747), 
Latin poet, became a master at 
Westminster, where Cowper was 
one of his pupils, and in 1734 
was appointed deputy Serjeant- 
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at -arms to the House of Com- 1 minister of state. The loss of 


mons. His Poemata appeared in 
1734. Translations from his verse 
appear in Oowpor and Lamb. See 
his Poemata, ed. by Mitford, with 
Memoir (IS'lO). 

Bournemouth, wat.-pl., munic. 
and CO. bor. on the s. coast of 
England, on Poole Hay, with four 
stations on the L. & 4 m. 

W. of Christchurch, llampHliire. 
Originally a small fishing village, 
it was not until the middle of ihe 
10th century that it came into 
notice as a health resort. It was 
incorporated in November 1800. 
Its position on the coast and in the 
pine-sheltered valley t» averscd by 
the Bourne, its cviuable climate, 
its fine stretch of sand, its mag- 
nificent views, especially from \V, 
Cliff, and its public parks and 
pleasure grounds, make it an 
ideal seaside resort. Within re- 
cent years it has inaugurated car- 
nivals similar to those on the 
Riviera. It is beneficial to con- 
sumptive patients, and there are 
numerous hospitals and homes. 
Pop. 75,000. 

Bournville, model vil., Eng- 
land, 4 m. R.w. of Hirjriiiighain, 
formed in 1805 by ]Mr. George 
Oadburj' of cocoa fame. The area 
of the vil. is over 500 acres, and 
it has a pop. of 3,000. 

Bourree, a dance said to ho 
of French or Spanish origin. As 
a musical form the boim'ie is 
always in alla-breve time, and is 
frequently found in the works of 
the older composers, such as the 
suites of Bach. 

Bourrienne. Louts Antotne 
FauvelET DE (1700-18:11), French 
diplomatist, born at Sens, was a 
fellow-student of Napoleon at 
Brienne, and in 1707 became con- 
fidential secretary to Napoleon. 
He was dismissed in 1802 by Bona- 
parte, on a charge of peculation ; 
and in 1814 ho deserted the cause 
of his former patron for that of 
Louis xviiL, by whom, in 1815, 
after Waterloo, he was appointed 


his fortune at the time of the 
revolution of 1830 affected his 
reason, and he spent the last two 
years of his life in an asylum at 
Caen. His Memoires appeared in 
1829-31 (new ed. 1899-19\)0), and 
caused a sensation for their Na- 
poloonic details. But they are 
unreliable, and their mistakes 
were exposed by Boulay de la 
Mourthe in Bov/rritnne et sen Er- 
reurs VoUmtairs ct Involontairs 
(18,30)., 

Bourrit, Maro Theodore 
(1735-1815), Swiss artist and 
author ; born at Genon. His life 
was devoted to the Alps, He was 
the first to attemT)t the ascent of 
Mont Blanc (1781), but failed to 
reach the summit; and did much 
to make Chamonix known. His 
chief works are JJescriplion d^s 
UlfLcUres (1773 ; Eng. trans. 1776), 
Desemption Hes Alpes Peymines et 
PhStimnes and Description 
(les Cots ou Passages des Alpes 
(1803). See Durier’s Le Mont 
Blanc (4th ed. 1897); and Mr. 
Jlouglas FreshficM in the Alpine 
Journal, vol. ix. 1879, pp. 11-24. 

Bourse, the continental iLaino 
for a stock exchange or money 
market, of which thfe most un- 
portant are those at P.ari8, Berlin, 
and Vienna. The Paris Bourse 
is a handsome Grcciaa building 
with Cui inthian T»llarH, designed 
by Alex. Th6od. Brongniart (1813), 
and completed by Labarre in 1827. 
See Stock PIxcitangk. 

BousUt Abyssinian millet beer. 

Bouscat, Lk, in., dep. Gironde, 
France, 3 N.w. of Bordeaux, 
of which it is a suburb; has a 
livdropathic establishment. Pop. 
10.509. 

Boussa, Bussa, or Busbang, 
tn., N. Nigeria, on the Niger, 
55 m. W.N.w. of Zungeru. Here, 
in 1806, Mungo Park met his death. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Boussingault, Jean Baptiste 
Jqsepk DikudonnA (1802-87), 
French chemist, who, after trav- 
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ellinf? in company with Bolivar 
the Libo'ator through Colombia, 
Peru, and Venezuela, became 
professor of chemistry at the 
Sorhonne in Paris (3^39). He 
carried on investigations into 
the composition of the atmos* 
phere, and studied poisons; but 
his most important work was 
in agricultural chemistry. See 
his Eennomie Rurale (1844; Eng. 
trans. 1845 ; newer ed. in 8 voln. 
18t)0-91). 

Boussu, tn., prov. Hainault, 
Belgium, 7 rn. by rail w. of 
Mons; has coal mines, copper 
and iron foundries, engineering 
and boatbuilding works. Pop. 
11,500. 

Boutell, Charles (1812-77), 
Pu-itish archsL'ologist, was born 
at St. Mary Pulham, Norfolk; 
successively rector of Downham 
^Market (1847-50), and vicar of 
St. Mary Magdalen, Wiggens- 
liall, Norfolk (l&O-S). He was 
a founder (1855) of the London 
and Middlesex Archa3ological So- 
ciety, and published Monumental 
JJrasses and Slabs of the Afiddle 
Ages (1847), A Manual of JlHiish 
Arehmology (1858), Heraldry^ His- 
torical cmd Popular (1883), anti 
other cognate works. 

Bouterwek, FiiTEimicH (1765- 
1828), German philosojdier, poet, 
and critic, was ai)i)ointcd pro- 
fessor of philosophy at Gottingen 
in 1797. He wrote Ideen zu einer 
allgemeinen Apodiktik (1799), and 
Aesthetik (1806), but ^s remem- 
bered chiefly for his Gesckichte 
der neuern Poesie tr. Beredsamkeit 
(1801-19). 

Bouts, Dierick (d. 1475), also 
called Stuebboudt and Thierry 
iJB Haarlem, Dutch painter, was 
probably Van der Weyden’s 
pupil. Ho was M)pointcd mu- 
nicipal painter at Louvain about 
1468. His manner is rather stiff ; 
his personages are imposing, with 
long heads and fixed expressions. 
Among his works are The Judg- 
ment of the Emperor Otho (Brus- 


sels), Martyrdom of St. Erasmus, 
and Last Supper (St. Pierre, Lou- 
vain — the wings of this are in 
the Berlin and Munich galleries) ; 
Vienna and Bruges also have 
pictures by him. The Exhuma- 
tion of Bishop Hubert, in the 
National Gallery, London, has 
boon ascribed to him. See F. T. 
Kiigler’s Hamdhook of Painting: 
Dutch, German, and Flemish 
Schools (new ed. 1879). 

Bouts-rimes (Fr. ‘rhymed 
ends’), a poetical amusement, 
very potmlar in French literary 
circles in the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies, in which the rhymes of 
a poetical composition are pro- 
scribed in their duo order, and 
tho contestants* are rerjuired to 
compose verses to suit them. 
Alex. Dumas publisheii a collec- 
tion of Ixmis-rinics in 1865. See 
Addison’s Spectator, No. 60. 

Boutwell, George Sewall 
(1818-1905), American lawyer and 
statesman, was born at Brook- 
line, Massachusetts; governor of 
Massachusctiis (1851-3) ; organ- 
ized tho new department of in- 
ternal revenue (1862); was a 
member of Congress (lWi3-9) ; and 
was ono of the seven who con- 
ducted tho impeachment of Pres- 
ident Johnson (1868). During 
Grant’s presidency he was sec- 
retary of the Treasury (1869-73), 
and a senator for AEassachusetts 
(1873-7). Ho was the author of 
Educational Topics and Jnstiiu- 
tions(J858); Manual of the UnUed 
States Direct and llere/nue Tax 
(1863); Why I am a Republican: 
History of the RepulLican Party 
(1884); The Lavjyer, the States- 
man, and the Soldier (1887) ; and 
Remvniscences of Sixty Years 
(1902). 

Bouvardia (named after Bon- 
yard, physician of Louis Xili.), a 
genus of plants of tho Rubiacese. 
They are natives of Mexico; 
IM>BBcss a tubular, four-lobed 
corolla with four stamens; and 
the fruit consists of a two-celled 
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capsule. They are half hardy minauts, and therefore the most 
in Britain, where they are cul* specialized types of the artiodac- 
tivated for their showy, mostly tyle ungulates. The members of 
orange or red, flowers. the family are commonly known 

^BouvlneSt vil., dep. Nord, as antelopes, sheep, goats, and 
Franco, G m. S.E. of Lille. Here oxen, but the different types are 
in 1214 Philip Augustus of France not very sharply separated from 
defeated the combined forces of one another. They show their 
the Kmperor Otho iv., the Count .specialization in the development 
of Flanders, and John, king of of horns, in the complex stomach 
England. Pop. 600. which makes the act of ruinina- 

Bouzas, seapt., Pontovedra tion possible, in the nature of the 
prov., Spain, 7 m. s w. of Vigo, teeth, and in the structure of the 
Pop. 8,000. limbs. The family is widely dis- 

BoyatCf or Oxgang, an early tributed, but it is a remarkable 
English measure of land, was fact that no hollow-horned rumi- 
equal to half a ‘virgatc* or nant is indigenous to S. America, 
‘ husband-land,’ and to one-eighth though those introduced by Euro- 
of the ‘hide* or *carucate.’ The i)eanshavethriven amazingly, and 
extent, as muchi as an ox could become half wild. See Cattle. 
plough in a year, varied from 8 Bovill, Sir William (1814- 
to 24 acres. A carucate was the 1878), English judge, specially 
plough-land of a team of eight, noted for his decisions in coin- 
Eight carucates made a knight’s rnercial cases. He was Solicitor- 
fee. See F. Soebohm’s English General in 1866, and appointed 
Village CiMmirmity (1883). Chief Justice of the Common 

Boves, tn., Italy, prov. of and Pleas in the same year. The 
4 m. S. of Cuneo ; with iron mines Partnership Law Amendment Act 
and marble quarries. Pop. comm. (18G.5), which ho helped to pass, is 
10,000. often known as Bovill’s Act. 

Bove^r Tracey Beds, at Bovey Bovino, tn. and episc. see, 
Tracey in Devonshire, England, prov. Foggia, Italy; stands on 
are known for tlicir lignite or a spur of the Apennines, 21 m. 
brown coal, which has been s.w. of Foggia. Pop. 7,800. 
worked for nearly two centuries. Bow, See Aiiciieiiy. 

These beds contain occasional Bow, See Violin. 
traces of plant remains, but there Bow, or Stratfoki » - le - Bow, 
are no marine fossils in this series, suburb of London. See London. 
which was evidentl 3 '’ deposited in Bowden, S. Australia, a suburb 
a fresh-water lake. The flora rc- of Adelaide. 1 ’op. 2,600. 
sombles that of the Bournemouth Bowdich, Thomas Edward 
leaf-beds. The Bovey Tracey beds (1791-1^4), African traveller; 
are in all about 400 ft. thick, and born at Bristol, England ; con- 
are ascribed by some geologists ducted a mission tj Ashanti 
to the Eocene, by others to the (1816), and was the first to open 
Oligooene system. See Gardner’s up that part of the interior of 

g . J. Geol. Soc.^ 35 and 38; H. Africa. Ho set out on a second 
. Woodward’s OeoL of Eng, cmd expedition in 1822, but died of 
(1887); and Jukes-Browno’s fever at Bathurst, on the Gam- 
Stratigraphical Qeol. (1902) ; also bia. Of his works wo may men- 
tho same author in Geol, Mag. tion his Mission from Cape Coast 
(1910). Castle to Ashanti (1819), Dis- 

Bovidae (forms *like oxen’), a coveries of the Portuguese in 
family of mammals whioh in- Angola and Mozambique (1824), 
eludes all the hollow-horned ru and the Description of the Is- 
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Icmd of Madeira, published in 
1826 by his wife. 

Bowdltch, Nathaniel (1773- 
1838), American astronomer and 
mathematician, was born at Sa- 
lem, Massacliusctts ; and durinp: a 
strenuous youth, in which he was 
a cooper, ship-chandler, clerk, 
supercarpro, and shipmaster, he 
devoted himself to the study of 
practical mathematics. Refusinpr 
the offer of a professorship at Har- 
vard, ho became actuary (1823) to 
an insurance company. Ho pub- 
lished a Ncto American jPmctical 
Navigator (1802), and a transla- 
tion of Laplace’s Mecanique CS' 
leste (1829-38). See Life by his 
son, Henry I. Bowditch (1839). 

Bowdler, Thoma?* (1764-1826), 
editor of the expurgated Shake- 
speare, practised as a physician, 
and devoted himself subsequentb' 
to philanthropic work in London, 
the Isle of Wight (1800-10), and 
Rhyddings, near Swansea. Bowd- 
ler’s reputation depends on his 
^Family Shakespeare^ in ten vol- 
umes ; in v)hich nothing is oddM 
to the original text; hut those 
words and expressions are omitted 
which cannot with he 

read aloud in a family* (18l8) — 
a work whofie method has given 
us the term *to bowdlerize* (first 
used in General Perronot Thomp- 
son’s Letters of a Representative to 
his Constituents, 1836). 

Bowel. See Intestines. 

Bowell, Hon. Sib Mackenzie 
(1823), sometime prime minister of 
Canada, was born at Kickjnghall, 
Suffolk, England, and emigrated 
with his parents to Canada in 
1833. He was member for N. 
Hastings, Ontario, at Ottawa for 
twenty-five years from 1867, and 
was then called to the Senate, 
having served as minister of cus- 
toms for thirteen years, and after- 
wards as minister of militia. On 
the death of Sir John Thompson 
(1894) he became premier, but, 
failing to settle the Manitoba 
school cLnestion, resigned in April 


1896. After the defeat of the 
Conservatives in that year he 
led the opposition in the Senate. 
In later days he declared him- 
self independent. He received 
a K.O.M.a. in 1895. 

Bowen, Charles Stnge 
Christopher, Baron (1835-94), 
English lawyer and judge, was 
born at Wollastone, Glouooster- 
shire, and called to the bar at 
Lincoln’s Inn in 1861. Ho was 
appointed junior standing counsel 
to the Treasury in 1872, and ap- 
peared in the "Tichborne case;* a 
j udge of the Queen’s Bench ( 1879) ; 
a judge of the Court of Appeal 
(lf»2) ; and a lord of appeal in or- 
dinary (1893). H$ was a great law- 
yer, but an even more brilliant wit. 
Ho published The Alahama Claim 
and Arbitration considered from 
a Legal Point of Ptcw(18C8); Vir- 
gil in English Verse: Eclogues 
and JEneid i.-vi. (1887). See 
Sir Henry Stewart Cunningham’s 
Lord JBoioen (1896). 

Bowen, Francis (1811-90). 
American philosophic writer; born 
at Charlestown, MassachuBetts: 
was lecturer on philosophy and 
political economy at Harvard, 
and afterwards (1854) professor 
of natural religion there ; editor 
of tho N. American Review (1843- 
54) ; and author of American Po- 
litical Economy (1870), Modem 
Philosophy Cleanings from 
a Literary Life (1880), etc. 

Bowen, Sir George Ferguson 
(1821-99), British colonial gover- 
nor, was born in Ireland. Ho was 
chief-secretary to the government 
in the Ionian Islands (1864-9), 
and was sucoessively governor of 
Queensland (1869-67), New Zea- 
land (1808-72), Victoria (187.V9), 
Mauritius (1879-82), and Hong- 
kong (18^7). He was knighted 
in 1856. His works include Ithaca 
in 1850 (1850 ; 3rd ed. 1864), 
which he identified with the Ith- 
aca of the Odyssey : Mount Athos, 
Thessaly, and Epirus (1852) ; Im- 
perial Federation (1886); and 
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Murray’s HamMook for Travellers the reli^noua habit, and went to 
in 6Vcccc (1854 ; 7th ed. 1900). Paris to study the civil and canon 
See his Thirty Years of Colonial law. On his return to Scotland 
C/overnmeni (1889). in 1418 he was elected abbot of 

Bowen, Kichard (1701-97), Inchoolirl, in the Pirth of Forth. 
British naval officer, was born at On the death of Fordun he was 
Ilfracombe ; in 1781, on board the asked by Sir David Stewart 
FoiulroyanU ho participated in to complete the Scotichronicon, 
the capture of the TAvely and the This he did, also inserting large 
Peyasc, He distinguished himself interpolations in Fordun’s work, 
in the attack on Port Royal, and continued the narrative to the 
Martinique, by Icadin? the boats death of James I. (141^7). On the 
which captured the Jiicnrenu on /Sfcotm/tromVon, which was written 
February 17, 1794. He was con- in Latin, nearly all the early his- 
sequently made commander, and tories of Scotland are founded, 
within anothermonth was posted. The onlv complete edition of 
As captain of the Terpsichore the text is that of G-oodall 
he relieved the gairison of Fort (1759); there is no complete 
Mathildo in t'bo (luad^lonpe translation, 
operations in 179 1, and received Bower bank, .Tames Scott 
a wmind. In 1798, still in the (1797-1877), English geologist, 
Terpsichore^ ho oai)tured the Ma- born in London; was one of the 
honesa and several other prizes, founders of the London Cbiy 
and later in the year took the Chib (1836), and of the Palseon- 
Vestnle, a frigate in all respects tological Society (1847). He 
more formidaldo than bis own. made an exhaustive study of 
After the battle off Ca ])0 St. fossil and li\ ing British sponges, 
Vincent in 1797, Bowen and the and published A Monoyraph of 
Terpsichore gained further glory British Spongimla' (Pay Society, 
by engaging single-handed the 1864-82), and Fossil Fruits of the 
huge Spanish four-decker San- London Clay (1810) His fine 
tisima Trinidad, which had es- collection was purebased (1864) 
capod from that action. Bowen by the Britisli Museum, 
then joined Nelson for the bom- Bowerbankia, a genus of ascid- 

bardment of Cadiz and the ill- ioid Pol yzoa, of the family Vcsic- 
stiirrcd attack on Santa Cruz, ulariadm, named aftrr Bowerbank. 
where he w'as shot dead. (See above.) The stem of B. im- 

Bowcr,AucHiBALP (1(586-1766), hricata is a long, slender thread, 
British ecclesiastical historian ; irregularly branched, the zooecia 
born near Dundee ; was educated occurring- at intervals. It is com- 
at Douav and at Rome, where he mon in the Menai Strait and in 

S ined (170(5' the Society of Jesus. Jersey,* and adheres in num- 
e then served (1723-6) in the Imrs to the chains of the steam 
Inquisition, but returned to Eng- ferries at Port*imou£h and South- 
land in 1726 and became Protes- ampton. 

tant, though later he rejoined Bower-bird, a name applied 
(1745) the Catholic communion, to several different birds inhabit- 
He edited the Universal History ing the Australian region. They 
(1735-44), and wrote a History of all possess the habit of construct- 
Popes (1748-66). ing bowers or runs, which have 

Bower, or Bowmaker, Walter nothing to do with nesting, but 
(1335-1449), ‘the oontinuator of are apparently built only for 
Fordun’s Scotichronionn,^ was roort and aesthetio satisfaction, 
bom at Haddington, Scotland. Certain species — e,g, Scenopceetes 
At the age of eighteen he assumed make clearings in 
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tho foreHt, and decorate these 
with loaves, berries, and llowcrs. 
The species of Prionod/u>ra build 
bowers or huts between trees, the 
main hut being decorated with 
ferns and moss, and surrounded 
i)y smaller structures. Most re- 
markable of all is the ‘garden* 
and hut of Ainhiyomis inornata. 
The hut is of elaborate structure, 
with a central cone of moss, and 
a surrounding gallery built of 
orchid stems, open in front to 
the lawn or ‘garden,’ w^hich is 
some nine feet in diameter, and 
consists of a bed of bright green 
moss, decked with brilliant flowers 
and l)orrieB. As these decora- 
tions wither they are removed 
and replaced by fresh material. 
It appears probable that it is the 
males alone which construct the 
bowers, and these are apparently 
used as places in which they may 
displjiy themselves before their 
mates. The bowers arc con- 
structed in captivity, and may be 
seen in the Zoological Oardons 
at London. The bower-birds are 
now usually included, with the 
birds of paradise, in the family 
Paradiseidao. See Gould’s Birds 
of Australia (1848). 

Bowfln, ,or Mud-fish {Amm 
calva\ a ganoid fish found in still 
water in the United States. Like 
its allies, it has a well-developed 
swim-bladder, which functions as 
a lung, the animal rising to the 
surface to gulp in air. The length 
does not exceed two feet. 

Bowie-knife, the heavy sheath 
knife of the western states; U.S.A.; 
is called after a Colonel James 
Bowie (1790-1836), who wrought 
the blade from a worn-out file 
with which he had already killed 
his man. The blade is about a 
foot long. 

Bow- legs, or Genu-vahum, 
may occur in one leg only, follow- 
ing on accident or operation ; but 
it is usually found in both legs, 
and the trouble starts when the 
child begins to walk. The usual 


cause is rickets, which renders 
the lower limbs unfit to l)ear tho 
weight of tlie body, so that tho 
bones curve both in the thigh and 
lielow the knee, which bocoines 
the most prominent point of tlio 
convexity. Bow- logs are also in- 
duced by certain occupations, as 
that of postillion or jockey, fol- 
lowed before the bones have at- 
tained full growth and liardness. 
A very active and heavy child 
may tend to become bow-legged, 
tlioiigli perfectly healthy, by 
being too much upon its feet. 
Bow-log may bo restricted to the 
art below the knee, tlie bones 
aving a forward or outward con- 
vexity, or a double curve, when 
rickets is the ctffuse. Treatment 
depends uj)()n the cause of tho 
deformity and the age of the 
patient. Tu a rickety case diet 
and general hygiene are even 
more important than local treat- 
ment, which, however, must not 
be neglected. Full rest, on fcho 
Itack, must bo ensured; and the 
nurse can do a great deal by 
systematic straightening and 
stretching of the lirnKs, and by 
daily massage. Tlio bonding of 
tho long bones depends on the 
amount and direction of the pres- 
sure to which they are subjected. 
It does not occur to any extent 
in infants who are kept lying fiat. 
In more pronounced cases, treated 
while the bones are still soft, the 
legs are often bandaged together, 
or to iron splints on the inner 
side of tho curvature. Later still, 
osteoclasm, or the breaking of 
the bone and setting it straight 
in splints, is performed. In the 
case of strong, fully-grown bones 
osteotomy is practised— an opera- 
tion involving the removal of 
wedge-shaped portions of bone. 

Bowles* Caroline. See 
Southey. 

Bowles, Thomas Gibson 
(1844), M.P. for King’s Lynn from 
1892 to 1906 ; contested unsucoess- 
fully the City of London against 
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Mr. A. J. Balfour, after the resig- 
nation of the Hon. A. G. H. Gibbs 
in 1906. In January 1910 he was 
elected again for King’s Lynn, 
but defeated in the December 
election of that year. He began 
life as an olhciai of the Inlaiul 
Revenue department (1860-6), 
TTpoii leaving the civil service 
Mr. Bowles started Vanity Fair. 
but subsequently sold it, and 
now owns T}ie Lady, During 
the siege of Paris ho acted as cor- 
respondent for the Morn ing Post ; 
was in Turkey in 1878, and in 
the same year assisted the Duke 
of Sutherland in starting * the 
Stafford House committee for 
the relief of the distressed and 
Buffeiing Turks. Mi. Bowles also 
has a considerable knowledge of 
maritime law. He has be cm im- 
mortalized in Punch as H'ap’en 
Tommy Bowles.* It was he who 
dubbed the Marquis of Salishui y^s 
last administration the * Hotel 
Cecil,* because of the number of 
his relatives it contained. Ho 
has written The Defence of Pans 
(1871), Maritime Wwrfare (1878), 
Flotsam and Jetsam (1882), Log 
of the Nereid (1889), Tlie Declara- 
tion of Paris of J856 (1900), and a 
work upon the Declaration of 
London (1910). 

Bowles, William Lisle (1762- 
1850), English poet and antiquary, 
was rector of Bromhill in Wilt- 
shire from 1804 to his death, and 
(from 1828) canon icsidentiary of 
Salisbury Cathedral and (1818) 
chaplain to the prince regent. 
Bowles’s first and best work. 
Fourteen Sonnets on Picturesque 
Spots (1789), influenced Coleridge, 
then a boy of seventeen. His 
poetical works are very numerous, 
but not of great merit. Among 
them are Verses to John ffoKiard 
1789), The Spirit of Discovery 
1805), The Missionary of the 
Andes (1815), and St John in Pat- 
mos (1833). In 1807 appeared his 
edition of Pope; and his strict- 
ures on the classical theory of 


verso gave rise to a long discus- 
sion, in which his chief opponents 
were Lord Byron, Campbell, and 
the Quarterly Review. Bowles 
was the propagandist of the revolt 
against the classical school. See 
autobiographical introduction to 
W. L. Bowles’s Scenes and Shad- 
ows (1837), also in vol. ii. of bis 
Poetical TrorA-s(ed.Gilfillan,1866). 

Bowling. See Cricket. 

Bowling Green, (i.) City, 
Kentucky, U.S A., the co. seat 
of Warren co., situated in the B.W. 
part of the state, 93 m. S.S.W. of 
Louisville, at the head of navi- 
gation on the Barieu R. It has 
an extensive commerce in horses, 
lumber, and tobacco. It is the 
seat of Ogden Collego (1877), 
Potter Collego for Women (1889), 
and St. Columba’s Academy. 
Pop. 8,500. ( 2 .) (Jo. seat of Wood 
co.. Ohio, U.S.A., 20 m. B.S.W. of 
'rolodo; nas natural gas and oil 
wells, foundries, canneries, and 
glass factories. Pop. 5,000. 

Bowls, or BowLT^a, a game 
played on a specially kept lawn 
of certain dimensions, with largo 
biassed balls of hard wood. Ac- 
cording to William Fitzstephen 
(d. c. 1191), the biographer of 
Thomas Bccket, the, youth of 
London took their pleasure in 
jactutapidum; and from the fact 
that balls of stone were used in 
the ei^lior forms of the game, 
this allusion has been held to 
refer to bowls. At a later period 
boWls wasL forbidden by several 
Parliaments grown anxious about 
the decay of archery; and the 
evil reputation of the bowling 
alleys, whioh were usually asso- 
ciated with taverns, led to fur- 
ther restrictions. Henry viii. 
broke his own laws when he 
played bowls at Hampton .Court 
Palace to amuse fair Anne 
Boleyn ; and the famous incident 
of Sir Francis Drake playing at 
Plymouth Hoe after the Armada 
had been sighted is .probably 
authentic. Charles i. was an 
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ardent bowler, and tradition has 
it that bo was enf^aged in a game 
when Cornet Joyce arrested him. 
During the Georgian regime the 
bowling green was the favourite 
rendezvous of the wits. In course 
of time the game was taben more 
seriousbs especially in Scotland, 
where many greens were laid with 
sea turf, the accurate smoothness 
of which enabled the game to he 
played scientifically. It was long 
ago felt tliat the game should he 
made the subject of uniform laws, 
and rules were formulated in 1893 
by the Scottish Dowling Associa- 
tion, a society which bears to 
bowls much the same relation 
that the M.C.C. bears to cricket, 
and the Royal and Ancient Club 
of St. An<lrew8 to golf. The first 
year of the 20th century saw a 
visit to the mother coiintry of a 
team of bowlers from Australia 
and Mew Zealand, who played 
with varying success the stron- 
gest clubs in the British Isles. In 
order to adjust the points of dif- 
ference between the colonial and 
the British games, the Imperial 
Bowling Association (founded 
1899) undertook to codify the 
laws, and their ‘new code* w^as 
issued in 1903 . 

There arc two varieties of the 
game “the ci'own-grecn and the 
flat-green game. The latter is 
tliereal game, crown greens-being 
almost Ci^tjrely confined to the 
northern and the midland coxin- 
ties of England. In ilie ci own 
green there is a fall from the 
ccntie to the ditch of Eighteen 
inches, more or less, according to 
the dimensions of the lawm. The 
jack may be thrown in any direc- 
tion, anfl the players use bowls 
of little or no bias. No doubt a 
sporting gaino may bo enmyed; 
nut pot -hunting, betting, and 
gate-money have fasteneu upon 
the crown -green game, which 
therefore lies under a ban. 

The flat-green game is very 
simple. Standing at the ‘footer,’ 
IV. 


or mat, the player rolls the jack 
(a white hall) straight in front of 
him to a distance the limits of 
which are prescribed by rule, and 
then tries to place his bowls as 
close to it as possible, and nearer 
than the ncarvst of his adversary, 
the opponents playing each one 
bowl alternately. The bowler 
must mcasiiro tho distance with 
his eye, allow for bias. Judge of 
strength, circumvent his oppo- 
nent’s bowl if it lies in his path, 
promote a short bowl of his own 
side, run a hostile bowl off the 
jack; upon occasion lie must Hrc 
with great force, i n ord cr to scatter 
the enemy ; and often he must be 
content with laying a block or 
guard, AlwayH,*if he is a sports- 
man, he must bt‘ prejiarcd to efface 
himself; for bowds, more than 
must games, suffers when an in- 
dividualist appears in a rink. 

The ideal green is a sheet of 
perfectly level turf forty yards 
sguaro (though no particular di- 
mensions aio defined), and is 
divided into rinks twenty feet 
wide. I'hiiH, a green of the size 
indicated alfords space for six 
rinks; and as there are eight 
idayers to tlie rink (i.c. four a 
side), f orty-ciglit players may be 
engaged on a green simultane- 
ously. The bowls are made of 
lignum vita?, are round to oval in 
shape, and have one side more 
‘biassed’ than the other, bias 
being imparted by the lathe. 
Usually a side is composed of 
four players, each with a distinct 
function. The first is called tho 
‘leader,’ and should bo a good 
all-round man. It is his business 
to throw the jack and to ‘lead’ 
to it ; he must be well up to it, 
the ideal position being immedi- 
ately behind tho jack. The second 
has to do as he is told. A captain 
will play his weakest man here 
(hence the phrase, the ‘soft sec- 
ond’). Ho is sometimes calldd 
the ‘scorer,’ because he keeps the 
score of the game. The third 
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man, who also has to do as lie 
is bidden, is the * measurer/ for 
he takes charge of ono end of the 
cord when it is necessary to mea- 
sure opposing howls, ^riie fourth 
is the * skip,’ ‘driver,* or ‘captain,* 
and must he a player of great 
resource and judgment, for upon 
his ijlay often rests victory oi* 
defeat. He directs the play of 
his first three men, and his in- 
structions arc implicitly followed. 
When ho takes his jiliice at the 
mat, ho is supposed to know the 
lie of the wood around the jack; 
Init ho may apiioiut one o^' his 
men to instruct him if reciuired. 
A game ordinarily consists of 
twenty-live (more or less) ‘heads* 
or ‘ends* (i.r. fKll rounds from 
each end of the green for play is 
liist from one end, then from the 
other, ainl so on alternately), the 
side Jiolding the higlirst aggre- 
gate at the close of the twenty- 
fifth head winning. Or, less 
frequently, it may l>e agreed to 
play a game of twenty-one (more 
or less) pointy up. On a really 
good green a rink of four a side 
is necessary ; hut on coarser greens 
players are often limited to two 
or three a side. Such greens as 
these, however, are being re- 
placed by lawns worthier of the 
game. 

The 80 -callcd ‘points’ game is 
a competition to encourage excel- 
lence in particular feats. Dia- 
grams to suit the different posi- 
tions are marked on the turf; 
and skill in guarding a well-lying 
})owl, or in drawing close to the 
jack past certs ii. obstacles, or in 
trailing the jack from between 
definite objects, or in driving the 
jack into the ditch, is rewarded 
by appropriate scores. 

Bowls is in favour wherever an 
English-speaking community can 
find a suitable sheet of turf. Clubs 
in Scotland are counted by the 
hundred. In England they are 
growing rapidly ; even in London, 
notwithstanding the costliness of 


sites, there are no fewer than 
forty. In Ireland the game shows 
an upward tendency, as well as 
in Australia, Canada, S. Africa, 
the United States, and elsewhere, 
hollowing the example of several 
of the loading Scottish towns, the 
London County Council has con- 
structed greens in some of their 
public parks upon which play is 
tree of charge ; though on Scottish 
piihlicgr cons a trilling fee is levied 
per hour or game. 

Sec articles in the FiM for 
1000-3 over the signature of ‘Jack 
High.* For the laws, Mitchell’s 
Manual of Jiowl-), laying (18G4; 
new ed. 1880), and the Lwm of 
the Scottish Bowling Association 
(1893) and of the Imperial Bowling 
Association (1901), should bo con- 
sulted. For historical references, 
see Dingloy’fl Touchers and liuUs 
(1893); Macgrcgoi‘*s Pastimefi and 
Players^ ch. ix. ( 1881) ; and Fittis’s 
Sports and Pastimes of Scotland, 
ch. xii. (1891). 

Bowman, Sm IViLLrAM (1810- 
92), English ophthalmic siu'geon, 
was born at Nantwich. S’rom 
1845-55 ho was x>rof(;s8or of idiys- 
iology and anatomy at King’s 
College, London, and from 1840 - 
76 resident surgeon in the Royal 
Ophthalmic Hospital, London. 
His works include The Anatomy 
and Physiology of (1843-.56) 
and Lectures on Operations on the 
Eye (1849). His Collected Papers, 
with a Life by H Power, appeared 
in 1892. . 

BownesSf picturesque tn., 
Westmorland, England, on E. 
shore of Windermere, 8 m. N.w. 
of Kendal. Much frequented in 
the summer month ‘i by tourists. 
Pop. 2,700. 

Bowral, tn., co. Camden, New 
South AValcs, 80 in. by rail s. of 
Sydney.^ The celebrated Gibraltar 
Tunnel (572 yards) and the Gib (a 
cliflp 2,800 ft, high) are within the 
municipality. Macquarie Pass, 
the Belinore Fitzroy and other 
waterfalls, are within easy access. 
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The to\\ II is a fashionable resort 
in sunimcr. Alt. 2,2.'^ ft. Poi). 
1,800. 

Bowring, Sir John(1792-1872), 
linguist and British civil servant, 
born at Exeter. 1 1 is said that ho 
acquired a competent knowledge 
of one hundred languages, lip 
to 1824 lie engaged in commercial 
pursuits, but found leisure to 
issue several works, lu 1824 he 
became editor of the Wi&tnhiiutcr 
licricir, and during the next few 
years published various antholo- 
gies of foreign poetry. In liS.*!! 
ln{ was sent to Eraiicc ns com- 
missioner to examine and iep»>rt 
on the public accounts, and siib- 
sequoutly to lleigium, Ttal.>, Tur- 
key, Egypt, ^yria, and the (Jor- 
maii states, lie entered I’arlia- 
mont as an luitive iVee-irador in 
18115, but lost his scat in 1887; 
from 1841-9 he was member for 
liolton. Einancial losses caused 
bis Tcsignation, and in 1851 he 
was knighted ami made governor 
of llong-kong, and chief supei- 
inteiidcnt of trade in China, In 
1850 occuiTod the well-known 
aflair of tlie loreha J rrow. To 
punish the insult to the British 
flag, Bowriug ordered the bom- 
bardment of Canton. Votes of 
censure were moved on Bowring 
in J*arliament, and the Balmer- 
ston ministry was defeated in 
the Commons, but on Rj)i)eal to 
the country returned to power. 
He r(‘tired in 1859, ^nd gave 
liimself up to literaiy pursuits. 
Among his woiks may 'bo men- 
tioned 2'hr, Jii,i(j(fovL and Vcoph 
of Smm (18;')7), A Viiol to the 
f Philippine IslatidaW^A)), Ancient 
Poetry und Roiminces of Spain 
(1824), Poetry of the Mayyarti 
|1S;1()), y^he Decimal System ii854), 
and Servian I^opulnr Poetry 
U827). See also his Autohiogra- 
phical Recollections (1877). 

Bowstring Hemp, the fibre of 
the Sayiseriera se?/Zrmmo, a plant 
‘ )f the order Haemodoraceie. 1 1 is 
a native of the E. Indies, where 


it is called moorva. The fibre — 
white, silky, and elastic— is of use 
in making strings for bows. A 
similar var iety yields the almost 
identical African htunp. 

Bow Window. See Bay Win- 
dow. 

Bowyer, Sjk George (1811- 
8:1), English jurist and Catholic 
controversial writer, wai called 
to the bar of the Middle Temple 
(1839) ; became reader in law there 
(1850); M.i*. for Dundalk (1^2- 
()8), and for Co. Wexford as a 
Home fl ul or (1 S74-80). Converted 
to (Catholicism in 1850, he became 
the authorized defender of the 
Pope’s distribution of Kngla.id 
into Catholic «ee8. His legal 
works include JCnglish donstiiv’ 
lajti (1841), Commentaries on the 
Modern Civil Law (1848), and 
Commentaries on l/mrersal Pub- 
lic Law (1854). 

Bowyer, AVilt.tam (1G99-1777), 
*+bo learned jn’inter,* was ap- 
pointed (1729) to jirint the votes 
of the House of (.'oinmons, and 
became printer for the Society 
of Anticiuarics (1730) and for the 
Koyal Society (17(>p- In 1703 he 
published his Conjectural Emen- 
dations ot the Greek Testament, 
and in 1774 (anonymously) his 
Origin of Printing, Most of his 
learned pamphlets, prefaces, etc., 
aio reprinted in MiscrMaaicous 
Tracis, by .1 . Nichols (178-5). Sec 
Hansard’s Typographia (new ed. 
1809). 

Box. 'rbe common box tiee 
illujrus semitereirens) is liest 
known in liritain by its vaiiety 
suffruticosa, largely cinjiloyed as 
a garden edging. It is a native 
of the countries bordering the 
Modi ten aneaii, as uell as of 
China. The species is an ever- 
green sluub, growing, under good 
treatment, to twenty or thirty 
feet in height, and was formerly 
much used as a Jicdge plant in 
formal gardens. It enjoys par- 
tial shade and liberal feeding. 
It is propagated by cuttings 
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taken in Ang:iiRt and inserted 
under a in a shady spot. 

The dwarf variety is best in- 
creased by dh'ision. Other hardy 
species arc B. japonica^ which 
jrrows to al)out five feet in lieipfht; 
and B. mivmpihylla^ a small - 
leaved, dwarf - growiii*? shrub. 
B, balearica^ on the other hand, 
requires a little winter jn’otec- 
tion, cxcej)t in the warmer jjarts 
of Britain. It is an attract- 
ive shrub, and often roaches a 
height of twenty feet. jAIalc and 
female flowers are borne on the 
same tree. Tlio box belongs to 
the order Bupliorbiaccjv. TJio 
value of the wood of the box 
tree has long bt^ui recognized — 
vf. Isa. 41 : 19, ana again in 60:13. 
Virgil refers to boxwood inlai<l 
with ivory. AVood engiavings are 
executed on boxwood; it is also 
used for tne liandlus of many 
tools, and for the luanufacture of 
flutes and clarionets. 

Boxali, Sir William (1 SOO- 
TH), English portrait painter, 
studied at the Koyal Academy, 
London, and in Italy (IS27-9). 
He was elected H.A. (1863), direc- 
tor of the National Gallci y, Lon- 
don (1865-74), and was knighted 
(1867). At the lloyal Academy 
he exhibited Jupiter and Latona 
(1823), The Contention of Michael 
and Satan for the Body of Mose.^ 
(1824), Miliori^s lieconeiliation 
toith hi Si Wife (1829), Lear omi 
Cordelia (1831), and otlier his- 
torical and dramatic subjects, as 
well as scenes from the ‘AVaverloy 
Novels.’ In later life he devoted 
himself almost entirely to por- 
traiture, and painted, for Trinity 
House, the Prince Consort, wear- 
ing Ills robes as Master. 

Box-daySf tw'o days in tho 
spring and two in tho autumn 
.vacations, and one <lay in tho 
Christrqas recess, fixed by the 
Scottish judges tor lodging de- 
fences, pleadings, and other papers 
onlcred by tho court towards tho 
close of the session. 


^ Boxers, Ttif., tho name given by 
Euppeans to a Chinese society, 
whicli early in 1900 organized a 
widespread anti-missionary rising 
in Shantung and other provinces 
of N. China, and murdered many 
EuroTican misHiunariesand native 
Christians. The movement was 
at tho same time strongly anti- 
foreign, and had been to a great 
extent fostereil by the gras])- 
ing demands of tho AV’estcrii 
liowcrs for concessions and the 
opening up of tho c*)untry. The 
Manchu element at court, headed 
by the dowager-empress, at first 
opposed, but afterwards encour- 
aged, tiio movement— a course 
which culminated in tho assassi- 
nation of Baron von Kettcler, tho 
Gorman minister at J’eking, the 
destruction of several of the lega- 
tions, and the siege of uxiwards 
of two bundled foieign refugees 
within tho walls of tlie British 
legation at Peking. A relief ex- 
pedition, inwhici) Ibitmh, French, 
Germans, Russians, Americans, 
and Japanese took jiart, y^as at 
once organized. 6’hc allies* ships 
bombarded and destroyed the 
Takii forts, and an miHiiccessful 
advance on l*eking was made 
under Admiral Seymour. The 
allied troops again ad\anced, and 
after heavy fighting at Tientsin, 
Pei-tsang, and Yang-tsuii, suc- 
ceeded in relieving tl.o besieged 
on Aug. 14, 1900. The court fleil 
from the capital and the allies 
remained in possession until peace 
was sigijed on Sejit. 7, 1901, one 
of the conditions of whmli was that 
China shouhi pay £*64,000,000 as 
indemnity to the foreign' iiowers. 
See Sir R. Hari,’s These from the 
Laiul of Sinim (1901), and China 
under the Bnipress-Dousarjer, by 
Bland and Backhouse (1910). 

Boxhagen-Rummelsburg, 
comm., prov. Brandenburg, Prus- 
sia, immediately e. of Berlin. 
Pop. 35,000. 

Box- hauling, the method 
adopted of working a ship from 
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onu taclf to another, by means 
of bra ‘insr the heady aids aback, 
oitlier after liiftiny: or wearing 
short round, instead of making a 
long sweep. To ‘ box off ’ is to lio\ 
tile vessers bead away from the 
wind after she has missed stays. 

Boxing. (.iLoVK- FTfliiTixNfo, as 
distinct from pugilism, figliting 
with tho bare knuckles, has gaineil 
iniiueiisely in popularity of late 
years since the ‘old* stylo went 
out of faf^hion, and in tho present 
century all contests for the cham- 
liioTiship of tho world have been 
decided witli tho gloves. The 
old stylo has been modified to 
suit new conditions, and though 
modern lioxers may ixissihiy he 
more scientific, some had practices 
have lieon introduced, the worst 
of which is that of stopping a 
blow with tho open glove, as an 
attempt to parry a naked list in 
this manner must result in injiiiy 
to tho hand. Another vicious 
innovation is tho giving of lingo 
TMiTses and awarding a dispropor- 
tionate amount to the loser, 
thereby encouraging a man who 
is getting tho w'orst of a bout 
either to pretend hecjinnot come 
VP to time, or to lay hiiuHt If oiien 
to a disabling blow wlinh will 
knock him out for ten seconds 
and certainly not huit him ten 
hours, for doing which he receives 
some five or six hundred pounds, 
rho best heavy-weight boxem of 
recent ^cars have been J. L. 
Sullivan, Jem Corbitt, Jem 
Jeffries (AmoricaTis), I’ob Kit/.- 
Mininons (a Cornislunan rcsideiit 
in Aiiieiica), Frank Slavin (Aus- 
tralian), 3^om Sharkey (a sailor), 
and Peter Jackson, Jack John- 
son, champion 1910, and Sam 
Langford (negroes), etc. 

The rules for boxing competi- 
tions areaU based on those framed 
Marquis of Oueensberry 
U«07), a distinguished patron of 
tfio art. They are, generally 
speaking: — Tho ring shall ho 
loped, and twenty -four feet 


square. Competitors to box in 
light bouts or shoes (without 
spikes) or in socks, with knicker- 
bockers, breeches, or trousers, 
and wear jerseys. The ^ result 
shall ho decided by two judges, 
with a referee, or by a referee 
only. In til roe -round contests 
tho duration of the first two 
rounds shall be three minutes, 
and tlie final round fom minutes, 
and the interval between oacJi 
round shall ho one miimto; in 
longer contests the usual dura- 
tion is three minutes. Any com- 
petitor failing to come up when 
Time* is called, cither at the 
end of the interval or within ten 
seconds of being knocked down, 
slmll be ileclifred tho loser. 
‘NVlieic a competitor draws a bye, 
tic siiall ho 1)011 nd to spar such 
bye fur the siiccificd time, and 
with such oj)])onoiit as cho judges 
or referee may appro\e. Each 
ctimpotitor shall be entitled to 
tho assistanco of one attendant 
only, and no advice or coaching 
shall be given to any competitor 
by his BccoTuI, or by any other 
person, during the progress of any 
round. The referee shall have 
jiowcr to give his casting vote 
when the judges disagree, or to 
sto}) the contest in either tho 
second or third round in the 
event of its being very one-sided ; 
and in thruu-round contests he 
can, further, order a fourth round, 
limited to two minutes, in the 
event of the judges disagreeing. 
The decision of tho judges or tho 
referee, as the case may he, shall 
be final and without appeal. The 
referee may, after cautioning tho 
offender, disqualify a competitor 
who is boxing unfairly by flicking 
or hitting with the open glove, 
by hitting with tho inside or butt 
of the hand, tho wrist or elbow, 
holding, or by wrestling or rough- 
ing at the ropes. In the event of 
any question arising not provided 
for ill the rules or articles, the 
referee to have full power to 
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(locide Huch question, and liia 
dcciBioiL to be linal. 

The ordinary terms in boxinjr, 
witii their explanations, are : — 

Break airay^ tho onior given by 
tlic. ref one to the ooinbataiitK to 
Kopiirato wlion they Jiavo clinched 
or closed, iis in wrestling; the 
act of l)reaking away. 

Hreaking graami^ moving swift- 
ly to tho right or left with a 
view of disconcerting your ad- 
versary and opening an attack. 

Counter hit^ to hit your adver- 
sary whilst he is in the act of 
hitting at you. It is the most 
Ijunishing of all blows, as, if 
properly tinud, \«)ur adversary 
sutfers from the impact of Ins 
own weight as well as yours. 

Cross-rou/iter^ to hit \our ad- 
versary with your right hand on 
tho head when ho is in the act of 
striking at you with tho h'ft. 

l)rav\ to induce yoiir adversary 
to make an cifoj t tow'ards you in 
lesponsc to a feint. 

Draw b((f'k\ to draw your head 
or body out of reaeli of a blow 
without shifting your ground. 

Duck, to avoid a blow by mov- 
ing your heail out of the , 

Behit, to ]>retend to strike. 

Farm^ attitude and motion. 

/f'j7, a blow struck with the 
knuckles of either hand on tho 
head or any part of the bo<ly 
(except the arms) above the belt. 

Jn~ fighting^ fighting within 
arm’s length. 

Knock-out^ a blow which dis- 
ables a competitor, and prevents 
liiin from resinning tlio fight 
after ten fr'conds liave been 
counted. 

Lead ojT, to open an attack 
with either hand on the I mad or 
hotly. 

Old-fighting^ fighting farther 
off than at arm’s length. 

Parry ^ or guards to ward off a 
blow with the arm or glove. 

Rally ^ a rapid exchange of 
blows without iiitermissiou. 

Returu.^ a blow delivered im- 


mediately after your adversary 
has struck at you. 

Slip^ or side stc}\ to bend down 
and stop quickly to the right or 
left of an attacking adversary by 
changing your feet. 

t»> strike your advcisarv 
at tho time your blow will punish 
him most. 

Upper e'lif, a blow delivered 
with either hand upwards on the 
face of an atlver^ary attacking 
willi his head down. 

See Allansori - Winn’s Boxing 
(‘The Isthmian Series,* 1896); 
Trotter’s Boxing (‘The Oval 
Series,* 1S98); KlitclKdl’s Boxing 
(‘Bailminton Library,* 1889) ; ami 
Johnstone’s Modern Bystein tn 
Glnvc-Figh ting (1906). 

FuiliiJsyr. — The rules of prize- 
fighting — i.e. contests for amoiiev' 
stake with the naked lists— dilfer 
somewhat from those of boxing 
with the gloves. 'J'he roimils 
are of unlimitid duration, and 
arc terminated by one or other 
combatant falling on giving or 
receiving a blow, or by being 
thrown. Wrestling and holding 
are allowed, providc'd the hold in 
above the waist. The usual in- 
terval between the rounds is half 
a miiinte. The combatant who 
is unable to staml i^) to his 
adversary when ‘l’iri]e*is called 
at the expiration of the interval 
loses the fight. He may also he 
disqualified for violation of the 
rules. 

This syiort was first brought into 
prominence by James Figg in Lon- 
don, in 1719. The boxing boom 
reached its heiglit in 17*’'4-50, 
when Jack BrougJiton flourished. 
To this famous boxor we are in- 
debted for the jnveTition' of the 
boxing-glove, or mnfller as it was 
then called, as well aa for the 
first code of rules, from wliich 
those at present in force ha^e 
been developed. After Brough- 
ton’s death pugilism declined in* 
favour for a time ; but Tom John- 
son restored its popularity. Then 
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began the period of 'highest pros- 
perity for the ring, which lasted 
until the retirement of Tom Spring 
in 1824, during which time Hum- 
phreys, Mendoza, ‘Gentleman* 
Jackson, Belcher, Pearce (‘the 
Game Chicken*), Gully (who be- 
came an M.P.), Oribb, Spring, 
Bendigo (who afterwards turned 
revivalist preacher, and is said, 
in case of an unsatisfactory collec- 
tion, to have stimulated the char- 
ity of hie audience by the threat 
of applied muscular Christian- 
ity), Ward (of earlier date), Ran- 
dall, Curtis, and Dutcii »Sain 
attained celebrity. It was resus- 
citated for a time by the splendid 
battles of heavy weights such as 
Heenan, Tom Kiftg, Tom Sayers, 
and Jem Macc (a smaller man) 
from 1851 to 1800; and a host of 
light and middle weights, the 
most celebrated perhaps of whom 
was the undefeated Johnny 
Broome. Another undefeated 
light-weight, with wlnun many 
now alive wero acquainted, was 
liat Mullins, who died locently. 
For the most part the men fought 
honestly, though ‘sold* fights 
were never unknown. Tlio bane- 
ful influence of gambling, Jiow- 
over, almost from the first, cast 
its evil shadow over the ring. 
The law also, almost from the 
first, discountenanced such con 
tests, and, after tlie fight betwoon 
King^ and Heenan in ISfili, very 
definitely pronounced against 
them. Towards the end of 
the ]J)th century intcicst in 
prize-fighting revived spasmod- 
ically, chiefly owing to the dis- 
covery of a moderate heavy- 
weight, Jem Smith, and there 
were a few prize-fights, most 
notable of which was a game 
contest in France between Smith 
and another second-rater, Kilrain, 
from America; but the revival, 
which was ruined by journalistic 
panegyrics and unscrupulous 
gambling, quickly died away, and 
is not likely to be resuscitated. 


See Godfrey’s A Treatise on 
the Useful Art of Self-Defence 
(1740) : I)onnelly*H Boxing Hand- 
book (1801); Bee’s Lives of the 
Boxers (1811); Egan’s Boxiaria 
(1818-24) ; Miles’s Pngilistiea 
(1880-1 ) ; * Philopugilist’s ’ Life of 
Tom Sayers (1804); Dowling’s 
Fistiana (1804) ; Henning’s Fights 
for the Championship (2 v ol s. 1002). 

Boxing Day* the day after 
Christmas Day, on which Christ- 
mas boxes or presents are given 
to emplc>y(?s or messengers. It 
is a bank holiday in England. 

Boxtel, tn., prov. N. Brabant, 
Notliorlamls, 7 in. s. of ’s Horto- 
genbosch (Bois-le-Duc). Here, 
in 1704, the French defeated the 
allied Dutch and English. Pop. 
of comm. 7,000. 

Box- thorn, the English name 
of ornamental plants of the genus 
Lycium, of tho order Solanacca% 
or niglitsljades. There arc two 
common species — the Lyc/iam. bar- 
bar a used extensively for deco- 
rating walls Ol’ arbours, anil tho 
spiny Lycium eiirojurum, adopted 
as a hedge plant. The smaller 
shoots arc eaten in Spain. 

Boyaca, tn., Colombia, 20 m. s. 
of .Tunja, scone of Bolivar’s vic- 
tory over tlie Spanish forces, 
August 7, 1819, I’op. 7,000. 

Boyar, the highest rank, mili- 
tary and civil, next to kryaz 
(prince), in tho old Rassian aris- 
tocracy. Before the organization 
of the empire under Peter the 
Great, th.j boyars, at first a no- 
bility of office, had censidcrablo 
independence in the separate 
principalities, and might'withhold 
consent to any vbaso of the Czars. 
Since Peter’s time xlie title has 
been honorary, the boyars lieing 
incorporated with the Russian no- 
bility. The conservative section 
of the Roumanian Parliament is 
called tho Boyar party. See Sir 
D. M. Wallace’s Bussia, ch. xvii. 
(new ed. 1887). 

Boy-bishop. In the mediseval 
church it was the custom to allow 
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clioriatei’8 of cathedrals on St. Edinburgh (1859 - 66); and St. 
Nicholas’s Day (Doc. C) to choose Andrews (1865-99). Ho laboured 
one of their number to act as succossfullyto improve thechurch 
bishop till Innocents* Day (Dec. ritual. Through Fraser's Maga- 
28). The practice was finally zine Boyd achieved fame with 
abolished in England in the reign Recreations of a Country Parson, 
of Elizabeth, and on the Continent published in three series (1859 
l)y the Council of Basel (1431). 78). Similar work is in Graver 

Boyce, IVilmam (1710-79), Thoughts and Or itioal Essays of 
English musical composer, was a Country Parson, published in 
Imrn in l^ondon. In 1736 ho be- three series (1862-75), and his 
came composer to the Chapel many books of homilies and ser- 
Koyal, ami (1758) organist. l)i-. mons issued between 1862 an<l 
Ciecne, whose pupil he was, left 1889. Twenty-five Years of St. 
him to complete and publish his Andrews (1892), St. Andrews and 
English Cathedral Mvmv. (1760), Elsewhere (1894), and Last Years 
important as being the earliest of St. Andrews (1896), observant, 
collection of 16th and 17th cen- humorous, syiarkling with ariec- 
tuiy church music in score.^ It dotes, and trenchantly plaiii- 
was reprinted, with additions, spoken, constikite a valuable con- 
in 1849. Boyce is romemhered temporary record, 
chiclly for the tune of the jiatri- Boyd, MakkAlkx AM )KU (1563- - 

otic song Hewrls of Oak. 1601), Scottish autlio*’, a younger 

Boycotting, a conspiracy to son of Kobort Boyd, X'enkill, Ayr- 
prevent social or commercial in- shire; studied law at Baris, Or- 
tercoiirso with any objectionable leans, and Bourges, securing at 
licrson. The word was derived the last-named centre the friend - 
from a Captain Charles (binning- ship of Cujacius. In 1587 he took 
ham Boycott (1832-97) who, in service with the Catholics it the 
1880, was land agent to Lonl League war, but resumed his 
lime in Mayo, Ireland, and had studies ue-\t year at Toulouse, 
evicted a large number (if tenants, wbonce he escaped as a suspect to 
H is neighbours organized asystcin Bordeaux during a Catholic insur- 
of unlawful intimidation by which rection. After his elder brother’s 
they restrained the tenantry and death, in 1595, he returned to Scot- 
(jthers from all intercom se with land, and was for a time travelling 
Boycott and his family. About tutor to the Earl of Cassillis. He 
sixty Orangemen from the north died at l^enkill, and was buried 
of Ireland visited the estate and in the cliurch of Dailly, Ayrshire, 
gathered in the crops, protected by Boyd publ ished at Amsterd am, in 
government forces aiid^onstebu- 1592, a volume of Latin poems 
lary. This was called the Boy- with a stilted dedication to James 
cott relief expedition.’ ’Evenlu- vt. In the Dcliem Poetarwm 
ally the severe measures adopted Seotomm (1637) he is represented 
(1887) by government gave the hy EpistokrHeroid^imskiidHymm, 
death-blow to this iniquitous sys- which display roady scholarship 
tem of ‘exclusive dealing.’ and ingenuity, though deficient in 

Boyd, Am ) ttEW Kennedy Hut- taste and grace of style. See Sir 
emsoN (1825-99), commonly re- David Dalrymple’s (Lord Hailes) 
ferred to as A.K.H.B., Scottish Sketch of the Life of Mark Al^vr- 
divine, was born at Auchinleck, ander Boyd (1787); Sir R. Sib- 
Ayrshire. Ho was parish minister, bald’s Scotia JUusirata (1683); 
miccessively, of Newton-on- Ayr Lives of Scottish Writ- 

(1851-4); Kirkpatrick - Irongray, ers, i. 182 (1839); Grub’s EccUs, 
Dumfries (1854-9) ; St. Bernard’s, ITist. of ScoU^ ii. 191, 225 (1861). 
IV. 7<z 
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Bdyd, Zachaby (? 1585-1053), 
Bcottinli tlicoloiifian, dcBCcndctl 
from the lioyds of Penkill, com- 
pleted hiH education at Baiiinur 
CJolloffc, France, where lie became 
regent in 1011. After Jiifl return 
to Scotland in 1021, lio was ap- 
pointed incumbent of Barotiy par- 
ikIi, Glasgow, in 1023. In 1033, at 
Holy rood Palace, ho addressed 
(/liarles i. in a eulogistic Latin 
oration. He was lord rector of 
Glasgow University in 1034-5, and 
again in 1045, and was also for a 
time its dean of faculty and vice- 
chancellor. On Octobei 13, 1050, 
lie soundly rated Cromwell, wJio 
was present, in a sci iiion preached 
in Glasgow Catlicdial ; but the 
Puritan leader in lUivatc gained 
his respect. Boyd loft his hooks 
and jMKK., besides a bandsome 
legacy, to Glasgow l^nivcrsity. 
His Last fiattell of Ike Soule in 
J)eaik {2 vols. 1020) is in dialogue, 
with a certain dramatic force. It 
was edited, with Life of Boyd, 
by Gabriel Noil (1831). A poem 
on Leslie’s victory at Kowburn 
api )eared c. 1040. Fo u r Letters of 
Comfort for I he Deaths of the Lari 
of Haddington and Lord Bond 
(1010) were reprinted in 1878. In 
1043 apT)carcd Crosses^ Comforts^ 
and ConnerUs. 'riic General As- 
sembly declined to adopt for serv- 
ice Boyd’s Psalmes of David- in 
Aleeter {WAii). ThoZinii\^ Flowers 
— metrical versions of Beripture, 
known as ‘Boyd’s Bible’ — re- 
mained in MS. till 1855, when four 
of the poems were edited by 
Gabriel Noil, Bee R. Baillie's 
Letters and- Jmimals^ i. 411 
(1841); Ads of the General As- 
semhlies^ 1082^ pp. 353, 428, 479; 

M ‘lire’s View of the CAty of (Ha^- 
now, p. 228 (1730) ; I’inkcrtou’s 
Teonographia Seotiea (1797); Ir- 
ving’s Hist, of Scottish Poetry^ p. 
517(1861). 

Boydell, John (1719-1804), 
Fnglish engraver and print pub- 
lisher. In the latter capacity he 
built up (c. 1751) a large conti- 


Boyer 

nental trade, his first important 
engraving being Woollott’s plate 
after Wilson’s Niohe. In 1 786 he 
commenced the publication of a 
scries of m ints on Shakespeare, 
after pictures specially paintc<l 
by English artists, and built tlu 
Shake.spearo Gallery in Pall Mall 
for their exhibition ; bu t the French 
Revolution having destroyed his 
foreign trade, in 1804 he applied 
to Parliament for ])ormission to 
Bell his i)icturcH by lottery. In 
1790 he was elected lord mayor 
of London. He was the first to 
make English art known to the 
Continent. 

Boyer, Aj^el (1007-1729), mis- 
ccllaneous writer, translator and 
adapter of Racine anrl F6n(3loii, 
and author of the long ])opuLar 
Didionnaire Loyal (French and 
English). Ho was boin at Gas- 
tres, in France, but went to Eng- 
land in 1089. In 1703 he began 
to issue a History of the Jteign 
of Queen Anne^ an annual reg- 
ister of events; and in 1711 a 
monthly Political State of Great 
Britain., the first regular parlia- 
mentary reports of tolerable ac- 
curacy (38 vols. 1711-29). 

Boyer, Alexis (1757-1833), sur- 
geon to Naimhion, qualified (i787) 
us a surgeon in the face of gieat 
difficulties, and was called to the 
chair of <»i)erative nied cino in the 
Ecolc de Banh"?, Parjs (1792), and 
a])pointed (1794) second surgeon 
in the H6tel Dieu. ^The emperor 
created him premier surgeon 
(1805) an(r a baron of the empire 
(1807). He was one of the first 
members of the new academy of 
medicine, and in 1823 nccamc con- 
sulting surgeon U Louis XVTII., a 
post which he h.^ld im<ler the two 
succeeding monarcl.s. He pub- 
lished two standard works — 
CompUt de I'Anaiomie (1797-9), 
and TraiU des Maladies Chirur- 
gicales (11 vols. 1814-26; new 
ed. in 7 vols. 1844-53). 

Boyer, Jean Pierre (1776- 
1850), general, and president of 
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tlie roptil)li'c of TTayti, took part 
in tlio revolution of 1703, and in 
the internal wars which followed 
it. ()n the death of Potion (1818) 
ho was selected president, and 
soon ruled over the whole island. 
II is asfreement to indemnify the 
mined French settlers, and his 
refusal to concede certain com- 
mercial concessions to France as 
the sovorci;^n coiintry, caused his 
downfall, and lie had to Hco (1813) 
to Jamaica. Ho died in Paiis. 

Boyesen, Hjal.maii Hjortp 
(1848 JP)), author, boi :i in i*^orway, 
einit'rated to the United States in 
1808; became professor of German 
at Cornell University (1874), and 
l)rofcH.sor at Colunihialbiiversity, 
!N ew York (1 880- !).*)). In addition 
to novels 1874; ffktt. 

on the Hilltop^ 1881 ; etc.) and 
poems {Idylla of Nonvay^ 1882), 
he wrote (Joeihe ami tSchiller 
(1878; 3rd ed. 1885), Mhtory of 
.Vo (188(5), Emtyson 
fAteratm'e (18'J2), a inono^rHjdi 
on Ilmen (ISDl), and UsHoys on 
tScandmaviftn LitenUnre (1895). 

Boyle, par. (10,(118 ac.) and 
mrkt. tn., (h). lioscoininon. Oon- 
TUJiuKht, Ireland, on river Boyle, 
21 m s.K.K. of Slit^o. The town 
urew up roAud a Cistercian abbey 
established in 1101 ; in 1235 it was 
occupied by the Kiifflish. Pop. 
2,500. 

Boyle, Farls of Orrery. See 
OniiEr'.. 

Boyle, Ricitamt), Earl of Cork. 
See Cork, Earl ok. \ 

Boyle, Tjif. Hon. .11 o hurt 
(1(527-91), physicist and chemist, 
was the seventh son of the first 
Earl «>f Cork, and was born at 
Idsmot'o Castle, Ireland. He 
lived successivtdy at Stalbridjfo 
in Dorsetshire, Oxford (1G54-' 
(58), and Ijondoii. Devoting him- 
self to chemistry, he j ublibherl, 
in 1660, New Experiments, I*hy- 
sico • Mechanical — in an appen- 
dix to the second ^ition of 
which (1662) he enunciated and 
roughly proved the statement, now 


known as ‘Boyle’s law,’ that *tho 
volume of a given mass of gas 
is inversely proportional to its 
pressure.’ He was closely con- 
nected with the Royal Society. 
Boyle’s greatness lies rather 
in his exit il)it ion of the analy- 
tic method over the whole field 
of science of bis day, than in 
his positive contributions to 
knowledge. Yet ho was the firai 
to distinguish a mixture from a 
com]3oand, and to define an ele- 
ment accurately. He invented 
a ctim])ressed air-pump, snperin- 
tended the consir'uction of the 
first British-made hermetically- 
scaled thcr inometer, and iriado a 
multitude of ybseT\aLions on at- 
mospheric pressure, expansion of 
liquids, ami on electricity and 
magnetism. At the sitmo time he 
was interested in alchiuriy. Boyle 
was a director of the East India 
Company, and was identified with 
many philanthropic works. Ho 
also found(‘d the ‘Boylo Lectures.’ 
fcSee his Philosophical Works 
Abridmd (J726); Dugald Stew- 
art’s ‘Frrst Dissertation,’ in A//,- 
eye. Brit, (6th ed. 1821); Birch’s 
Life in the folio ed. of tho Works 
(1 71 1); Crum Brown’s Dei'clnp- 
7ncnt of the Idea of ChnnicaL Com- 
posiUon (1869); and Asclepiad, x., 
for portrait and sketch of medi- 
cal work. 

Boyle Lectures, a series 
of lectures instituted by Robert 
Boyle ‘to jrrove the truth of the 
Christian religion against athe- 
ists, deists, pagans, Jews, and 
Mohanimodaus, not descending to 
any controversies among (Chris- 
tians themselves.’ Richard Bent- 
ley was tho first who gave these 
lectures. From 1691 to 1902 the 
published lectures comr)riHed no 
fewer than 212 volumes. 

Boyne, river rising near village 
of Carbej v, Kildare, on borders 
of King’s (io., Ireland ; flows then 
through Meath in n.e. direction, 
passing Trim, Nuvan, and Slanc ; 
separates Meath from Louth, and 
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cntoTB the Irish Sea a little below 
Droprheda, after a courBc of about 
70 in. The Grand Canal crosses 
the upper course. The river is 
navigable for vessels to Drojyheda, 
and for barjrcs to Slanc. Ai)oiit 
3 in. from Dio;?tieda, an obelisk, 
erected in 1703, marks tlic spot 
where the battle of the 1 joyne was 
fought, in 1090, between . I amea 
IT. and William of Orange. ‘ Boyne 
Water’ is tlio slogan of tlieOrango 
party. S'^e Wilde’s The Beauties 
of the Boinic and Bl nek water 
(1850). 

Boyne, Leonard (18.12), Irish 
actor, entered die dramatic 7 )ro- 
fession in 18()9. He first appeareil 
ill l^ondon as Ozias Midwinter in 
AVilkie Collins’s (hrdt^ at 

the (rlobe Theatre (1870). In 1881 
he joined AVilson Barrett s com- 
pany, and x^lJ^yod the title rfdc 
of Claudiaii. In 1892 he appeared 
at Drury Lane as Captnm Ver- 
non in The Prodiijal Daiufhter, 
He visited tlie United States in 
1893, and on his return to Eng- 
land played David Kemon in The 
Masqueraders, Jack Allingliam in 
The Benefit of the Dovht, andCaji- 
■tain Trefusis in ThcLaie Mr. Cas- 
tello. As actor- manager at the 
Shaftesbury lie xirodiiccd Bfwrt- 
ing Life, in which his impersona- 
tion of Lord AVoodstock was much 
a])]n'eciatcd. He appeared at the 
Lyceum as Lord Bellsdale in For 
Aiild Lang Bync .(iJiOO), Taul 
Sylvaine in fjeah iT^c.fr/jna (1905), 
and as Warren Jiarrington in The 
Stronger Sex (1907). 

Boyneburg, or Bemktaikkp, 
Konkad or Kurt von (1494-1.507), 
one of the most famous Icader.s 
of landsknechte in the time of 
Charles V., learned the art of 
war under the great captains 
Sickingen and Frundsberg ; dis- 
tinguished himself ill the cap- 
ture of Rome (1527), the defence 
of Naples (15^), "-the capture of 
Florence (1530), and in wars 
against Turks (1532) and French 
(1537, 1544, 1552-4). See Solgor’s 


Dcr Landsknechlsohrist Konrad 
von Bemelbcrg (1870). 

Boys* Brigade, Ttie, a move- 
ment set on foot in 1884 by Mr. 
(afterwards Sir) AV. A. Smith 
of Glasgow, its object being ‘tin* 
advaiiecmeiit of (^irist’s king- 
dom among iioys, and the pro- 
motion of haliits of obedience, 
reverence, disepdine, self - re- 
spect, and all that tends to- 
wards a true CiiristiMii manli- 
ness.’ Tlie total number of boys 
enrolled in the United Kingdom 
is 52,000, wdtli 4,800 officers, their 
ages vaiying between twelve and 
seventeen. ’L'hey nre formed in 
companies, in connection with 
missions, clnirclies, and Sunday 
schools ; they adopt a simple uni- 
form of eaj), bolt, !i!)d haversack, 
ill addition to tlieir ordinary 
clothes ; and they ai e trained by 
milita.ry di i II and discipline. Th-i 
movement bus aprend to America 
and the British colonies. In the 
United States there are 000 com- 
panies, with 28,000 hoys ; and in 
Canada there are 120 eom])nnic8, 
with 5,000 boys. The total 
strengtl) tliioughont tlnj world 
is 94,000. See also Boy Scoi'T 
Movement. 

Boy Scout Movement, T)ie, 
w.as in angui ated by Li eu t. -G encral 
Sir Hobort Baden-l‘o\.'ell in the 
begiiuiiiig of 1908. The object of 
the movenicnt is to deieloj) man- 
liness, Hclf-rcspect, end self-reli- 
.mce among bojs of all classes, 
by means /if practices and games 
—such as Higjialling, tracking and 
stalking," cainiiing-out. observing 
nature — which really attract and 
hold boys. The unit for work is 
the ‘patrol,’ or larty of six to 
eight boys und^r a boy leader. 
Any number of patrols may com- 
bine to form a ‘ troop,* controlled 
by a scoutmaster and his assist- 
ants. The patrols and troops 
of a district are supendsed by a 
local committee of scoutmaster re- 
presentatives, the adiiiiiiistratioii 
being based on decentralization 
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of authority and roHponnibility. 
NccoHrtary fuinls are raised locally. 
A simple but attractive uniforin 
is worn. The movement has made 
.sucli rai)id progress that in Great 
Britain alone it numbers alread.\ 
.some ;i00,()()0 members. JJoy -scout- 
ing has been taken up enthusiaH- 
tically in Gnnada, Australia, New 
Zealand, and in other i^arts of 
tin: empire; and is spreading 
to Germany, France, Spain, Nor- 
way, and other countries. Hep.d- 
(piarturs of Boy Scouts: 114-11S 
\iotoria Stief‘t, Westminster, 
S.W. An analogous movement 
for girls, the ‘(xirl Guides/ hfis 
fllso been started. See Scouling 
for (lOOy) and Sir B. Baden- 
Vowell’s article in UatUnmi Dv~ 
jnice lAng. 1010). 

Bozen, or Bot/en, tn. a.n<l sum- 
mer resort in 'I’yrol, Austiia, oji 
the Etsch, ‘10 m. K by E. of Tricnt ; 
in the middle ages an im^mriant 
emporium in the trade between 
Venice and Gcutral hhiioj)o, and 
still the chief commercial centre 
of Tyrol. It has an interesting 
church of the 1 ‘1th and loth cen- 
turies, and a monument to the 
jK)et Wallher von der Vogel weido. 
It is in a rieli fruit district ; wine 
is made and cotton mauufacturcel. 
l*op. 14,000. 

Bozrah (mod. EL - JiuacirelL)^ 
chief city of the Edomites, 25 m. 
s.E. of the J>ead Sea, J’jilestine. 
It was ]jlace of great antiquity 
(Gen. 30 ; 33); now in ruins. 

Bozzaris, Mahcoh (1^88-1823), 
celebrated Greek patriot, ‘the 
inodcrn Leonidar,* was )>orn at 
Suli in Epirus. Erom early youth 
he was in the midst of the strug- 
gle for Gre i indepcndenci'. 

Defeated in 1803 by Ali Basha, 
and_ compelled to retreat to the 
Ionian Isles, he afterward'! joined 
Ali in 1800, on the latter s revolt 
against the Sultan, and kept up 
the war after All’s defeat ami 
death at Janina (1822). Ho died 
near llissolonghi, which ho had 
long defended, in the course 


of a daring night attack on the 
Turkisli aiiny in August 1823. 

Bra, tn., pi ov. Guneo, Italy, 31 
m. by rail s. by e. of Turin ; breeds 
silkworms, and trades in wine, 
trnfllcs, and silk. Bop. 10,000. 

Braban^onne, La, the na- 
tional song of Belgium, composed 
.and sung during the revolution in 
1830. The woids wane by Jen- 
neval — i.e. Dechet (1801.30)— a 
Erciicli actor, an active revolu- 
tionist, killed lighling near Ant- 
werp in October 1830. The music 
was composed by Francois van 
Gampenhout (1771) 1818). 

Brabant, (i.) South Bhaiunt, 
prov. of Belgium, in the mhldlo 
of the kingdom, between the 
IMcuse and tho^icheldt. It is ilat, 
fertile, and the most densely in- 
Iiabitod province of Belgium (1,080 
inhabitants to the sq. m.). Both 
agriculture and manufacturing 
industries flourish - the latter 
producing lacc, linen, cloth, car- 
T)cts, hats, spirits, tobacco, starch, 
])a])cr, chemicals, beer, machin- 
ery, leather, pottery, and soap. 
Area, 1,208 sip m. Bop. 1.370,000. 
I ’hieitown, Brussels, (z.) NOKTil 
Bkajiant, prov. in s. of Holland, 
to the E. of Zeelaml ; very level, 
marshy, and generally unfertile. 
Area, 1,080 8(i. m. Bop. 030,000. 
Cap. ’s Hertogenbosch. 

Brabant, Sin EDvvAjtn Vnwn 
(1830), South African soldier and 
[lolitician, bor^i in England, raised 
and commanded Brabant’s Horse, 
which did excellent service in the 
Boer war (1800-1902). H is suhse- 
tpicnt apiiointmcnt to the com- 
mand of the Colonial Division was 
a tribute to Ins soldierly qualities, 
and to his influence in Cape Col- 
ony. He was elected to the Capo 
Barliameiit for East London in 
1873, and again in 1882 and 1888. 
He was also presiflcnt of tho 
South African |jcagne in 1897, 
and a member ’ of the Defence 
Committee in 1890 -7. He was 
appointed field -commandant of 
the colonial forces in 1878, and 
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ill the followinj? year became 
colonel of the (.'ape Yeomanry. 
His services were rewarded with 
a K.C.B. in 1000. In 1902-4 he 
was commanrlant-geiieral of the 
Cape forces. 

Brabazon, John ]*almrr 
(1S43), J^ritish soldier, born in Co. 
3\layo, Ireland ; served in the Ash- 
anti war of 1874. In the Afijhan 
war (1878-80) ho was prCHcnt at 
the capture of the Pciwar Kotal, 
and at the enKajreinent at Cliara- 
siah (Oct. 6, 1879) ; accompanied 
8ir Frederick (jiow Earl) Roberts 
on his f Millions marcli from Kabul 
to Kandahar (Aiijr. 9-31,1880). and 
was present at tlie battle of Kan- 
dahar (Sept. 1 ), when Ayuh’s army 
was defeated. In flio 1884 Sudan 
expedition he was jircscnt in the 
eiiKaj^emeiits of El 'i\4) (where he 
was wounded) and Tainai. He 
solved throiij,diout the Nile expe- 
dition for the relief of Cordon 
(1884-5) with the Li^ht Camol 
Rejfimcnt, and took iiurt in the 
operations of the desert column, 
iIlchnlin^^ the ent'a;ycinent at Abu 
Klea AVells (Fob. 10 and 17, 1885). 
In the Boer war (1899-11)02), 
Colonel Brahazon was first sfiven 
the command of tho 2nd Cavalry 
Brigade, and later that of a divi- 
sion of Imperial Yeomanry. He 
retired from the army in 1901. 

Brae, Dalmatia. See Buazza. 

Bracara Augusta, Portugal. 
See Buaoa. 

Bracciano, tn., prov. Rome, 
Italy, 27 m. N.w. of Romo, on the 
S. side of tile Lake of Bracciano. 
Its piincipal feature is the vast 
baronial castle, built by one of 
tho Orsini in 1480, and since 1G9() 
a possession ot the Cdescalchi. 
l*op. 4,000.— The Lake of Bkac- 
ciano, known to the ancients as 
Laevs i^ahatinus^ fills an extinct 
crater, and lies 540 ft. above sca- 
le vel, but has a depth of over 800 
ft., OT 260 ft. htU)W sea-level. It 
ineusinos about 20 m. in circum- 
and iamoua iox 


Braccio, or FoTiTEnnACcro, 
whose real name was Andrea 
DA Montone (1368-1424), Italian 
condotticrc, or captain of mer- 
cenaries. was born at Perugia. 
Banished from Perugia in 1400, 
ho aided, in 1408, Ladislaiis, king 
of Naples, in taking tho city, of 
which, on the death of Ladislaus, 
he assumed (1410) control. In 
1410 ho made li ini self master of 
Rome f or over two month.s. In 1421 
ho espoused the cause of Joanna 
IT. of Naples, siirinised Capna, 
and entered Naples in triumph. 
Ilis ambition awakened the sus- 
picion of Joanna, wlio joined An- 
jou and Sforza against him. At 
the siege of Ajpiila Braccio v/as 
wounded, and died three ila>s 
afterwards. 

Bracciolini, Fkamjkiisco (15r>0 - 
1()4.5), Italian ]joet, hoin at J*is- 
toja, enjoyed the Twtronage 4»f 
Cardinal Muffco Bailusriiii, who 
became Pope irrban viii. lie 
produced an imitation of 'rasso, 
i n the Crore Ritvnii'iiftata ( 1 605-1 1), 
which narrates the war of the Em- 
peror llcraclius against the king 
of Pei si a foi tie recovery of the 
cross. In the Imrlesiiuo poem, T/o 
Schrrtw dvtjli Dei (1018 20), tho 
ancient gods arc parodied after 
the maniici of 9Vissoni. I’here are 
humour and life in th s work, but 
the matter is not adeipiato to fill 
twenty cantos. Among Braccio- 
1 ini’s minor works the Focsie 
(tiocose (1026) is tho best. See 
G. Ceganp F, II. e it suo Focma^ 
in Ateneo Veiietn (1883, vol, ii.); 
M. Menghini, preface to our poet’s 
Psicke (1889); and Barhi, iVoi/cm 
della Vita^ e d*'He Operc di F. 
Bra(iciolini{\d>)l . 

Brace, Chaip.es Loring (1826- 
90), American philanthropist and 
author, born at Litchfield, Con- 
necticut. After extensive travels 
in Europe he settled (1852) in 
New York, and devoted himself to 
ameliorating the condition ol tho 
hy tho 

' VAiWAxoTL^ kVI othox 
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orj^ani/ations. His most impor- 
tant publications aro Hunyari/ in 
/S5i (1852); Home Life m Ger- 
7aanv (1853) ; The Norse Folk 
(1857); The Maces of the Old 
World (1853); The New West, or 
California in ^1801)); 7'hr 

DanyeroHS Classes of New York 
(1872); Gesla Christi (1882); Tlte 
Unknovm God (1880). See fAfe 
by his danf?htcr (1804). 

Braeebrldge, tn. and sunimer 
resort, Musk oka co., Ontario, 
( Canada, 08 m. N. of Toronto, 
on the Mu^koka R. ; inami- 
facturcH lumber, flour, and wool- 
len goods. Pop. 2,500. 

Bracegirdle, Anne (? 1663- 
1748), English actress, made her 
debut in The 07vdiVf a nt the Duke’s 
'riieatrc in Dorset Crai(tcTi, Lon- 
don, and from 1603 appeared in 
the Thcatie Royal as Lucia at 
Shadwell’s ^Squire of Alsatia 
(1688), aTid with Betteiton at the 
Lincoln’s Inn Theatre as Angc- 
Ihuv^in Congreve’s Lore for Lore 
(1005); she created Btdinda in 
V'’a.nbrugh’H Provoked Wife, and 
Almeria in Congreve’s Mourn- 
ing Bride. 8he was at homo in 
tragedy^ as well as in come<ly, 
and her i)i-ofcHsiorial career was a 
long scries* of triumphs until she 
retired from the stogo in 1707, 
eclipsed by Mrs. Oldfield, See 
Cibl^er’s Apology (1822), and W. 
Clark Russell’s Representative 
Actors (1875). 

Bracelet, (i.) An ornamental 
band worn on the anti or wiist. 
(2.) An ornament woi;u on the 
neck and the bejewellefl covers of 
caps. (3.) A fetter or gyve. (4.) 
.A. piece of armour covering the 
arm. The three last meanings are 
unusjal. In the stiieter sense, 
bracelets or armlets are of vari- 
ous types. Prehistoric bracelets 
(amiillcE) of gold and bronze are 
found, both penannular, and with 
trumpet - shaped ends, the gold 
generally plain, the bronze most 
frequently richlv decorated with 
zoomorphic designs, and some- 


times set with enamels. Some 
of the latter were also arranged 
as a coil down the arm. The 
Norse or Viking typo consisted of 
large bracelets of finely -twisted 
silver terminating in knobs or in 
hooks. A special variety of brace- 
lets of bronze is the massive arm- 
let of ‘ latc-Celtic’ type peculiar 
to Scotland, an enrichment of the 
coiled sorjicnt variety. Bracelets 
of chain- work were worn by ITo- 
brew women. Knamcllod brace- 
lets of various metals prevailed 
in Egypt. In the regalia of tho 
Mogul emperors of India was a 
unique pair of brace It^ts set with 
diamonds of uniivalled beauty 
and custlinci^. Bracelets were 
worn by botn men ond women 
among the ancient (rormanic 
tribes and among tho RomanH, 
and were bestowed upon distin- 
guished warriors and othets as a 
mark of honour. But nince about 
tho end of the I2fh ccntuiy tho 
wearing of bracelets has been 
chieflj'^ confined to women. Horn 
and motLer-of-i)carl, besides cop- 
per and brass, have been used for 
bracelets; and in Anglo-Saxon 
tombs bracelets ha\(^ been found 
made of beads of vitreous paste 
strung together. See Bartholinus’ 
Df ArmiVis Vetcrum (167H). 

Brachial Artery, tho artery 
carrying the blood to tho arm. It 
is a prolongation of tlie axillary 
artery. It begins at about the 
lower border of the armpit, and 
ends by dividing into the radial 
and ulnar arteries just below 
the bend of the elbow, lying, in 
its upper part, in a position cor- 
responding to that of the inner 
seam of a sleeve, and gradually 
.sweeping outward to tho front of 
the elbow j(iint. 'VVhcu ha;inor- 
rhage occurs below the armpit, 
and canm«t be stopped hy direct 
presBurc 011 the bleeding spot, 
lorciblo pressiire should be ap- 
plied on the lino of the inner 
hcam of tho slec\c, high up on 
the arm; this compresses the 
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braohial artery against the bone 
(humerus). This vessel gives oif 
several branches before dividing 
below the elbow. 

Brachial Plexus, the network 
of nerves wliich supply the arm. 
It is formed by the four lower 
cervical nerves and part of the 
first dorsal, and 1 ies between the 
root of the neck and the axilla or 
armpit, where it breaks up into 
several branches. 

Brachiopoda (‘ arm - footed ’), 
or Lamp -SHELLS, an interesting 
group of animals which, owing 
to the presence of two calcareous 
shells, were once placed in the 
group Mollusca near bivalves. 
They received tli^ii name from 
the faet that the two spirally- 
coiled aims round tlie mouth, 
which are very chaiacteristic 
structures, were compared with 
the foot of molluscs— a compari- 
son long since shown to be erro- 
neous. Jlrachiopods in no way 
resemble molluscs; even the shell 
has nothing more than a super- 
ficial resemblance to that of bi- 
valves. Their exact jmsition is 
not very certain, but they are 
now placed in jnoxiiriity to the 
I’olyzoa or Bryo/.oa, which they 
resemble in many ])oint8. As 
fossils, brachiopods are numer- 
ous, especially in the old rocks; 
but there arc relatively few spe- 
cies now extant. To distinguish 
between the sheUs of brachiopods 
and bivalves, the following points 
should be noticed. In a bivalve 
the two valves arc usually equal, 
but each valve is unsyininetrical 
about tho median line ; in a bra 
chiopod the valves are of unequal 
size, but each valve is symmetri- 
cal about tho median line. Where 
tho soft i)arts are present, the ab- 
sence in the hracliiopod of foot, 
gills, and mantle, and the pres- 
ence of ‘arms,’ are diagnostic. In 
British waters Terebratiila aiid 
Crania not infrequently occur. 

Brachycephalic. Bee An- 
TBBOFOLOaT, 


Brachyura ('short tails’), a 
name given to those decapod 
crustaceans in which the tail is 
short and bent beneath the body 
— the common edible crab — 
in opposition to the Macrura, or 
long-tailed forms, like lobster and 
jirawn. Though the distiiictJon 
seems at first sight an easy and 
satisfactory one, it is now often 
abandoned: because, in the first 
]ilace, there exist transitional 
forms lietweeii the two states; 
and, in the second, the hrachy- 
iirous habit is merely an adapta- 
tion to life on the sea-bottom, 
and has liecn independently ac- 
quired by many different forms, 
'rhe squat lobsters (GaUitkca), 
Avhich are macrsirous forms, are 
closely lolated to the short-tailed 
]}urcelain crabs (PorreZZann). Tho 
anomalous hermit crabs (Paguri- 
(faj), with their lank, uncalcifitr.l 
tails, are nearly related to the 
short-tailed stone crab {7jitho(Jes\ 
ami so on. In brief, the scientific 
term Bicichyiira is as devoid of 
precision as its English cqiii\a- 
lent, the word ‘crab.’ See I)E- 
OAPODA and Crah; T. H. Steb- 
bing’s Hint, of Crmtaem, in tho 
‘Tuternational Science Series’ 
(1893); and the chapters on Deca- 
pods in Zdfe by the t^eaahore, by 
M. I. Newbigin (1901). 

Bracket, or ISkakel, tn., in 
Prussian prov. of Wcstplialia, 20 
m. E. of I^aderhorn. Pop. 0,700. 

Bracken, or Common Brake, 
F’EHN {Ptc/ is aquilina), is tho most 
common^of all British ferns, and 
of almost world-wide disirihiition. 
Its stem is a wide-spreading un- 
derground struct ^re, covered with 
fine brown liai^’s, and giving off 
roots in all directions; this stern 
sends up each yoai a single leaf 
or frond, which may vary in 
height from six inches to twelve 
feet, according to the conditions 
in which the jilant is growing. 
The sjrore cases occur 'in lines 
along the margin of the pinnie, 
thus diatinguishing the braoken 
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from all other British ferns. 
These fronds are used in laiffo 
quantities for bedding cattle, 
and even in some instances for 
thatching stacks and houses; 
and the subterranean stem has 
been cmi)Ioycd as an article of 
food, on account of the large 
qini-ntity of starch and mucilago 
which it contains. 

Brackenbury , Oiiatiler Booth 
(iSIU-DO), English soldier, was 
born in London; served in the 
Crimea in 1855-fi. In 1800 he 
was appointed assistant instructor 
in artillery at the Royal Military 
Academy, and in 1804 assistant 
director of military studies. He 
acted as military correspondent 
of the Times in the Prusso- Aus- 
trian (180(}), the Pranco-Oerman 
(1S70-1), and the RuHSO-l'iirkish 
(1877-8) wars. Brackenbury was 
also superintendent of "VValtham 
gunpowder factory, and director 
of the Artillery College. Ho 
was the author of many works 
and papers on military affairs, 
especially tactics, including The 
ConstiMionnl Forces of Great 
Britain (1809), Foreiun Armies 
and Home lleserves (1871), and 
FM Works (1888). 

Brackenbury, Siu Hentiy 
(1837), English soldier, was born 
at Bolingliroke, Lincolnshire ; 
served in the Indian m\itiny 
(1857-8); was attached to the 
Britisli National Society for Aid 
to Sick and AVounded in the 
Franco - German war ^ (1870 - 1 ) ; 
served in the Aslifinti war (1873- 
74), and tlie Zulu war 11879-^0), 
where lie ^acted as chief of the 
staff. In 1882 be became as- 
sistant under- secretary for Ire- 
land. In tb e Sudan exped i tion of 
1884 ') he commanded the river 
column, and was promo+ed to be 
majoi-general for distinguished 
service in the field. From 1880 
to^ 1891 he acted as' director of 
military intelligence ; from 18fK> 
to 1899 he was president of the 
ordnance oomraittoe, and direc- 


tor-general of the ordnance from 
1899 to 1904. K.C.B. in 1894; 
K.G.S.I. in 1890 ; P.c. in 1904. He 
has written The Last Caunipaign 
of Hanover (1870), The Tactics of 
the Three Arms (1873), Narrative 
of the Ashanti War (1874), The 
River Column (1885), and Some 
Memories of My Spare Time (1909). 

Bracklesham Beds, richly 
foHsiliferous beds of mud and 
clay, belonging to the Middle 
Eocene, exposed in the cliffs R.t 
Bracklesham in Sussex, and well 
known also in tho Isle of Wight, 
'riicy form a sub-group of the 
Bagshot Beds.* 

Brackley, mimic, bor. and 
mrkt. tn ., North umptonshire, Eng- 
land, on the 0U8C, 7 m. N.w. of 
Buckingham ; inanufacturos lace, 
and boots and ahoos. Poi). 2,500. 

Brack wede- Brock, tn., Prus- 
sian jirov. of AVestphalia, 3 m. 
s.w. of Bielefeld. Pop. 9,000. 

Bract, a tcrrri applied in botany 
to any loaf which bears in its axil 
(the angle between itself and tho 
stem from wh ich it arises) a flower, 
or a branch which terminates di- 
rectly in a flower. 

Bracteales (Lat. nummd hrac- 
teaii, from hravtea = a thin plate 
of gold-leaf), in ancieni^ Scandi- 
naviji, large, flat gold ornaments, 
shaped like coins, and bearing the 
impress of fanciful figures, with 
runic inscriptions. They are very 
thin, stamped only on one side, 
vary in size from i inch to 3i 
inches, and are made of ve^ pure 
gold. The namo is also given to 
the large, thin pennies {detutrii), 
.stamjied on one side only, which 
were struck in Germany between 
the middle of tho 12th and the 
middle of tin* 15th century. 

Bracton, or BiUtton, Henui- 
CUH DE (d. c. 1268), English eccle- 
siastic and judge, was born in 
Devon or Somerset. He was 
archdeacon (1264-5) of Barnstaple 
and chancellor of Exeter Cath- 
edral, where ho lies buried. He 
was also one of the royal judges 
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(12-15) who went on circuit in the 
later years of Henry II1.*8 reign. 
His comprehensive treatise, De 
Legibus et Consnetudinihus Ang- 
liw, one of the greatest of Euro- 
pean medueval law books, was 
written just as the victory of the 
royal courts over their rivals, the 
feudal and the local courts, was 
being completed. Bracton di<l 
much to bring about the victory, 
and to establish one "common 
law* for the whole of England. 
Two editions of the book were 
printed, in 1669 and 1640. »Sco 
also Sir Travers Twiss’s edition 
(Rolls Series, 1878-83) ; I’rofcssor 
Maitland’s e<lition of the Notebook 
(1887), and his admirable account 
of Bracton (Seldch Series, 1805); 
and GUterbock’s BmeOm (1866). 

Braddock, lior., Allegheny co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S. A., situated on 
the Monongahela R., 10 m. h.is. of 
Pittsburg, The principal manu- 
factures are iron and steel. Gen- 
eral Braddock was defeated and 
killed here (1755). Pop. 20,000. 

Braddock, EnwAitP (H)95- 
1755), British soldier; born in 
Perthshine, Scotland; arrived in 
Virginia, February 20, 1756, to 
assume the command in the cam- 
paign against the French settlers. 
Having organized an army of 
regulars and provincials, among 
whom was George Washington, 
Braddock marched against Foi-t 
Duquesne. After crossing the 
Monongahela with 1,200 chosen 
men, the army fell into an ambush 
of French and Indians, aTid was 
defeated with great slaughter, 
Braddock himself being woumled, 
and dying four days later (July 
13, 1755). See Memoirs of Hist, 
Sue. of Fennsiflrania, vol. v. ; 
Winthrop Sargnnt’s Hist, of the 
Expedition against Fort Dn 
Quesne (1855); I’arknian’s Mont- 
calm and Wolfe (1^4). 

Br addon, Mary Elizabeth 
(1837). English novelist, daughter 
of a London solicitor, was born 
in London. In 1860 the Strand 


Thcatie produced her comedietta 
Loves of Arcadia. In 1861 she 
published a volume of verse en- 
titled Garibaldi, and other Poems. 
About this time also a young 
printer of Beverley commissioned 
her to write for his weekly news- 
paper, for ten pounds, a serial, 
which was her first novel. The 
Trail of the Serpent, originally 
published as 'Three Times Dead. 
But it was Ludi) AudUifs Secret 
which made her name as a novel ist 
(1862). This was followed by the 
equally xwpular Aurora Floyd 
(18()3), AYcu iior’s Fi<!tor?/(1863), and 
Henry Dunbar ( 1864). Her char- 
actoristies arc a well-conceived 
plot, and an endless supply of the 
stock-in-ti ade of melodrama. She 
has wi’ifciun moi c tJian fifty novels. 
Her later works mclndi* Tshmael 
(1884), WvKitrTs Weird (1886), 
Ijondon Frkle { LSf)6), 'The Iniid'cl 
(1900), The, Coniliet (1903), The 
Pose of JAfe (1905), Her Convict 
(1907), Our (1909), and 

Beyond these. FojV;c.s (1910). Miss 
Braddon mnrrictl Mr. John Mav- 
wcll, publisher, in 1874.— Her son, 
Mr. B. Manwell, is also a 
novelist, and the author of The 
Ihfgged Messenger, Vivien, Hill 
Rise, etc. 

Bradfield, civil (34,780 
ac.), W. Riding, Yorkshire, Eng- 
land, 6 m. N.w. of Shedicld ; con- 
tains many reservoirs for water 
supply of Sheffield. In 1864 Old 
Dale Dyke reservoir burst, and 
the ^ Shekel d Hood* drowned 238 
persons. , Pop. 8,000. 

Bradford ("broad ford’k (i.) 
City, muuic. and co. bor., W. Hid- 
ing, Yorks I lire, El gland, on Brad- 
ford Bock, a trib. of the Aire R., 
and on a biaiicli of tho Leeds aii<l 
Liverpool ( Janal, !) in. w. of Leeds, 
'rberu are seven xjublic parks 
(Peel, Lister, Horton, Bowling, 
Wibsey, Harold, and Bradford 
Moor— total area, 300 ac.); and 
Baildon Moor (670 ac.) is also 
available for recreation. The 
principal buildings arc the cor- 
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poratioii Imildinffs, the liall, the 
cM>vered jaarket, a technical school, 
Cartwright Memorial Hall, Cen- 
tral I'atliH, Independent college 
(1888), and granunar schools (boys 
and girls}, llradfcnd is, and ha,s 
i)cen since 171)8, when the first 
worsted mill was erected, the 
cliief scat in llritain of the wor- 
sted, yarn, a nd soft goods indiistrj’. 
\"clv(3ts, plush and woollen coat- 
ings, ai e also made ; and them are 
also iron mines and works, engi- 
neering shops, and collieries in tho 
town and vicinity. The ch.ef iron 
works are at Howling and Low 
JMoor. Jhadford was twice be- 


sitged during tlie civil w'ar (1(M2 
and l(i48). It returns tlircc 
Triembers to J^irliament. J^op. 
(co. and nmnic. b(u*.).‘;oo,00d. (2.) 
(Jity, M‘Keaii eo., i\nirisylvania, 
r.W.A., on an althieut of tbe 
Allegbeny It., GO ni. h. of liuffalo. 
MMie dist. is one of the richest in 
llie country in petroleum. J*oii. 
2U,(«)0. 

Bradford, Sir Ej )Vvaiii) Ri dlry 
C oLJiOKNK, a.e.i;., (1881)), 

Son of tho rocioivof \\'cst Meon, 
llaiits; entoH'd Madras army 
(1858), and saw much service. 
He commaTidcd the ojwrations 
against the; Thugs and Dacoits, 
am I for some time was secretary 
m the political and sc’crot depart- 
nient of the India Ollice. From 
1_81J0 to l'.)08 he was commis- 
sioner.. f police of the mtdropolis 
(London). 

Bradford, John (1 51 0-55), Prot- 
estant preacher and n^ut^r, wa.s 
horn in Manchester, Eiighind; edu- 
cated at Cambridge, converted to 
l*rotestantism by Latimer, and 
ai)])oii'Ced (1553) royal chaplain 
to Edward vi., after whoso ilcath 
he wa.s tried before (L'lrdiuor and 
Jionnor, condemned as a heretic, 
and burned at Smithfield. He 


wrote many theological treatises, 
publialicd in tho collections of 
the Parker Society (1 8 18-58). See 
W. Stevens’s JAfe of Bradford 
(1882). 


Bradf ord,^ i lijam ( 1 590-1057), 
Pilgrim Father, sailed from South- 
ampton in the Mayflower with the 
first band of pilgrims (Sept. 5, 
3620) for Virginia, but through 
stress of weather landed at I’ly- 
mouth, IT.S.A. ; and of this settle- 
ment Hradford, in 1021, became 
governor. Ho wrote a T/isiory o/ 
Plimmitk Jdantntion (first pub. 
1850). 

Bradford Clay, a marly 
stratum found above the Great 
Oolite at liiadford in Wiltshire, 
Englaml, in which crinoida are 
nnmc'ions, showing that the up- 
l»er surface iit one time was the 
bottom of a sea, where tho cri- 
noids ha»l e\iHtenceidl tliey were 
overwhelmed li|y a layer of mud. 

Bradford-on-Avon, par. 
(10,074 ac.) and inrkt. tn,, Wilt- 
shirc, England, on the Avon, 
0 in. E.R.K. of Hath. lioly Trinity 
Chinch contains monuments of 
the 18th century; hut the most 
interesting ecclesiastical building 
iH tho unique little Saxon church 
of St. J^awrencu, built by Aldl'elm 
in the 8th century. The manufac- 
ture of kerseymere is said to have 
originated lioi o in Mrigland. Rub- 
ber is now tho stnple industry- 
Pop. 4,500. 

Brading, par. (8,278 ac.) and 
tn., Isle of Wight, Hampshire, 
England, 4 m. K. of Rydo. Some 
valuahlo Roman remains have 
been found near the town. 
Ijcgh Richmond, author of the 
Aimah of the Poor^ was curate 
here (1797-1805), and his heroine, 
Jjittle Jane, rests in the ohl 
churchyard. Pop. 1,800. 

Bradlaugh, Charles (1888-91 ), 
social and political refonner, son 
of a solicitor's clerk, was born in 
London. From an early date 
he was a strong advocate of 
tho secularist and advanced radi- 
cal causes, writing and lecturing 
under tho name of ‘Iconoclast ;* 
and he took a prominent part in 
all ixipuhir movements— the Re- 
form League agitation, Iri.sh 
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Church rcfoiin, and was leader of 
the National i;)eciilar Society and 
the Land Law Reform Leai^ue. 
His orjfan. The JTuiimial Be- 
former (1802), was the subject of 
a futile Kovcniment prosecution, 
which led to the repeal of statutes 
still fotteriupr the liberty of tiie 
press. In 1870 Lord Chief-eTustice 
Oockburii decided tlio oaths (lucs- 
tion in courts of justice in Ihad- 
lan^di’s favtuir. In 1872 lie pub- 
lished The Impeaehmcnt of the 
House of Brunswick (7th e<l. 1880), 
and subsecpiently lectured in 
America and the colonks. In 
1870 the republication by Rrad- 
lau^h and Mrs. Annie Ib'hant 
of an old pamphlet, The Fruit n 
of Fhilosophft, winch advocated 
the restriction of i)roj;cnv% lc<! 
to a sentence of six months* ini- 
prisonment and a fine of U200; 
but the sentence wi4,s reverse*! 
on apT)eal. in 1880 iJradlaugh 
became M,?. for Northampton, 
and a stnu'^rle ensued with the 
House of CJoiiimons on the ((ues- 
tion of the parliamentaiy oath, 
which Rvadlau^^h, an atJieist 
by conviction, refused to take. 
Aftoi wards ho olVorod to take it 
(avowedly as a mere form) or to 
atlirm, but the House woubl not 
allow him to do either. He was 
re-elected in 1881, 1882, and 1881, 
but was still exclude* I from his 
scat. Once mure clccie*! for N ortli- 
ainptoii in 1885, he w’as at len«?th 
permitted to take the oath and 
his seat in January 188(). Brad- 
lau^h died on .lanuary 80, 181) I, 
three days after the House of (Com- 
mons had e\]jun^ed the resolu- 
tion passed a^uiinst hiiri in 1880. 
See Bradlau^rh’s AuUMographji 
(1873); the Biography of Charlc.i 
Bradlaugh, by A. S. Hcadingley 
(1880) ; Charles Bnuitangh^ by 11. 
B. Bonner and J. Robertson 
(1895). 

Bradley, Andrew Cecil (ia51), 
was fellow of Balliol (1874), pro- 
fessor of En/flish literature, 
Glasifow University (1889-1900), 


and professor of poetry at Ox- 
ford (1901-0). He is one of the 
subtlest and most brilliant of 
modern critics. He has jyu blished 
Shakes} tearean Tragedy (BX)4 ),and 
Oxford Jjcetures ou Poetry (1909) 

Bradley, Bkanots Heuhekt 
(1840), fellow of Merton Collojfc, 
Oxford, ami philosophical writer. 
Chief wo I ks : The Presuppositions 
of Critical JH istniof ( 1 87-1) ; Fthieal 
Studies (187<>); The JWineiples of 
Logic (1888) ; Appearance and 
lieality (1898). 

Bradley, CEORC’rE Ckanvtlle 
(1821-1908), *leaTi of Westminster 
from ISSI to 1902, was a j)iii)il 
of Dr. Arnobl at Ruj^by, and a 
student at University (yollege, 
0\for<l, \nider Dean Stanley, win- 
nintr the cluiuccllor’s ])rize for the 
I jat in essay ( 1 845). E 1 ec ted a f el - 
low of his college in 1844, he was 
assistant master at Ku^by froii*. 
184(), and in 1858 was appointed 
headmaster of Marlborough Col- 
lege, wdiero ho advocate* I the 
tcachiri*; of natural sciences ami 
modern larn'iiasres, in additi*>ii to 
the subjects of the ol*l curricul uiii. 
In 1870 ho hit IMailboroujjh to 
liccome master of Uni\ iM sity Col- 
h'.j'e, Oxfonl ; and in 18SI he suc- 
ce»Mled Stanley as dean of AVe&t- 
minster, w'hich office ha resigned 
in 1902. In addition to two vol- 
umes of Lectures on Cue Book of 
Job (1881 ; new c*l. 1888) and the 
J3ook of EcclcsiaHto,s (1885; new 
ed. 1898), be published a revised 
e*lition oL Arnobl’s Introduc- 
tion to Latin Prose (1884), lie- 
aotleciionh of A. P. Stanley (1883), 
Aids to Writing Latin t*rose Com- 
position (1884), and, with Mr. R. 
E. Pn^thero, Life o 'Dean Stanley 
(1893). His *laughter is Margaret 
L. Woods, novelist and poet. 

Bradley, HEJ<nY( 1845), English 
lexicographer, was born in Alau- 
chestcr, and became a clerk and 
foreign correspondent in a com- 
mercial house in Sheffield. In 
1884 he went to London, and con- 
tributed to the leading literary 
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journals, anrl was three times 
(1801-3, 1000-1, and 1000-10) 
elected president of the Pliilolo*ri- 
cal Society. Since 1880 he has 
been joint-editor with Dr. Murray 
(iiOAV Sir James) of the Ntnu Evih 
Link Dictionary {Oxioxii). He is the 
author of The Story of the Ootliii 
1888), T'he Making of English 
1004), ami has edited niimeious 
Eiifrlish texts, notably Caxton’a 
Dialogues (1000), for the Early 
English Text Society. 

Bradley, James (100:1-1762), 
English astronomer- 'oyal. IIis 
chief astronomical researches were 
conducted from the be^iniiinj; at 
ll'anatead in Essex, of which his 
uncle, the Kcv. James Pound, an 
astronomer of some repute, was 
rector. Tn 1721 ho was ap])ointed 
to the Savilian chair of astronomy 
at Oxford, and in 1720 loctuier 
on experimental philosophy ; and 
in 1742 succeeded Halley as as- 
tronomer-royal. Bradley’s rcim- 
tation rests on his accuiacy as 
an observer; his discovoiy of the 
‘aberration of li^^ht,’ by 'which ho 
accounted for the appaieiit dis- 
>laccment of the fixcil stars ; and 
]is discovery of the nutation of 
the eai ill’s axis, due to the mooii’.s 
uncrpial action on the equatorial 
parts, I'heso discoveries, hy mak- 
in^f exact knowledffo oi tlie posi- 
tion of the fixed stars jiossible, laid 
the foundation of modern observa- 
tional at- tronomy. See Rigaud’s 
Memoirs in his edition of Bratlley’s 
Miscdla/neons Works (1832). 

Bradshaw, Oeokge tl 801 -5.3), 
orij^inator of railway guides, be- 
gan life as an engraver in Man- 
chester (1821). In 1839 appeared 
iJradshaiv^s Itailway Thie-tublee^ 
at sixp' lice, enlarged and changed 
ni'xt year to Bradshaw's Bail way 
Companion. The montfiljT Rail- 
way Uunide dates from December 
1841. IIis other publioationB in- 
clude the Continental Raihmy 
Guide (begun Paris, 1847) and the 
liaihmy Directory and Share- 
holders' Guide (1849). 


Bradshaw, Henry (d. 1613), 
English poet, was a native of 
Chester and monk of the Bene- 
dictine monastery of St. Wer- 
hurgh’s, a ml jjassed his course in 
theology at Gloucester College, 
Oxford ; author of the Latin De 
Antiquitate vf Magnijirentia Urhis 
Cestria\ and a Chronicon and Life 
of St. Werbvrgh in English verse, 
reprinted in the Chetham So- 
ciety’s publications, vol. xv., e<l. 
E. Hawkins (1848). 

Bradshaw, Henry (ia31-86), 
English scholar, antiquary, and 
librarian, 'W'as born in Ijondon, 
and educated at li^ton, which he 
left as caxitain of the school, en- 
tering King’s College, Cambridge, 
as a scholar iif 1850. In 1853 lie 
wns cIccIcmI to a fellowship of his 
college, and after acting for some 
time as a schoolmaste' in Dublin 
he returned to Cambiidge in 185(), 
where ho became an assistant in 
the university library. He re- 
signed his post in 1858, buti in 
1859 he rejoined the stall, and for 
many years devoted liimsclf to the 
compilation of a catalogue of the 
MSS. in tlic library. In 1857 he 
unearthed the MS, of the famous 
Hook of Deer, and rediscovered 
the Vaudois MSS. (1862), contain- 
ing tho c.'irliest remains of the 
'VValdensian language and litera- 
ture. In 1863 ho assisted in the 
exposure of Simonides, the forger 
of the Codex Siiiaiticus, discov- 
ered hy Tiseliendorf in 1859, He 
also brought to light (1866) two 
provionsly unknown works a.s- 
csdied to Barbour, The Sirye of 
Troy and JAres of the Saints, 
Bradshaw'’s work was veiv varied. 
Celtic research, pajicis on Eng- 
lish, German, Dutch, and IrisJi 
bibliogra] 'hy , an d Ch au co .■ stud i es, 
all occupied his attention. His 
Collected Papers were published 
in 1889, a Memoir by G. AV. 
Prothero having appeared in 
1888. 

Bradshaw, John (1602-50), 
English regicide, son of a welhto- 
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do country 8:ciitlemaTi in ChcHliirc, 
was of the Hhcriff a court in 

London (1043d)) and chief -justice 
of Cheater from 1647, hut waa com- 
paratively unknown when called 
upon to preside over the coinmis- 
aion for the trial of Kinjf Charles 
(1040), where he ia accused of act- 
ing witli undue haralmcsa. IVosi- 
dent of the Council of State from 
1649 until its diaaolntion hy Crom- 
well in 1653, lie waa a stronff op{)o- 
nent of Cromwell’s later policy. 
Under Richard Cromw-cdl he was 
a(cain president of the Council of 
State. After the restoration (1661) 
his body waa du{< u)i, handed at 
Tyburn, and decaiiitaicd. 

Bradwardine, Thomas (?1290- 
1349), Archbishop of Canterbury, 
and one of Edward lir.’a cliaplains, 
styled ‘Doctor J*ro fundus.’ lie 
was entered at Merton (/ollejfo, 
Oxford, and there delivered those 
lectures against Pelagian ism af- 
terwards eM’unded into the trea- 
tise known as I)e (^ttufsd Dei contra 
Pclagiuvi (cd. 1618). Ui adwardino 
was a strong opponent ot tlie 
doctrine of works, and a stout 
upholder of the doctrine of free 
grace, which he regardcsl as in- 
extricably hound up with the doc- 
trine of Cod’s foreknowledge. H e 
was canon of Lincoln, chancellor 
of St. Paul’s, and in 1349 was con- 
secrated Archlnshop of Canter- 
bury, but died a few weeks later. 
See Milner’s Church Hint., vol. iv. 
(1810). 

Brady, NicirotAS (1659 1726), 
divine and iiool, born at llaridon, 
Ireland ; luicamc rector of St. 
Catherine Cree, London, andfrom 
1696 to hi.s death, of Richmond, 
Surrey. Ho was chaplain to W jil- 
iani, Mary, and Anne, lie niadt; 
a translation of Viigil’s .Kaeidy 
and wrote a play. The liapCy or 
the Innocent Impostors (1692); 
but his name survives only in 
connection w'it.h the ‘Tate and 
Brady* metrical version of tlic 
Psalms (1606), once popular, but 
now disused. 


Bradycardia, an abnormal 
slowness of pulse, w'hich may be 
either peculiar to tho individual, 
ordue to disease, exhatistion, pain, 
poisoning, or other cause. 

Brady pus. See Slotji. 

Braemar, vil. and dist. in pars, 
of Braemar and Crathie, S.W. 
Aberdeensliiro, Scotland; the vil. 
(’astleton of Braemar is 16 m. w. 
by s. of the Bal later terminus of 
the Dees'dc Ry. 'I’ho district is 
exceedingly picturesque, and eon- 
tains Bcveial lofty j)caks of the 
Cairngorm gro\ij). Boimoral 
Castle is closo to Crathie. Po]). 
of Braemai and Cralhie, J,50i). 

Braga, (i.) Administrative 
dist. ill the Portniiuese piov. of 
Entre Minlio e Douro. Area, 
1,610 sq. m. Pop. 366,000. (2.) 
The aiuMeut Hraeara JinjusUiy 
In. and arehiopisc. *see of Por- 
tugal, in The dist. of Ih'aga, 33 in. 
N.N. B. of 1 )i )orto. His mod ia* v al in 
appeariuice, si ill siiiToundod hy 
walls, ami lias picturesque old 
hoiise.s, an ini] losing cathedral, 
citadel, and archiepiseopaliialacc. 
It manufactures cutlery, firearms, 
and je\^'elIery. Pop. 25,000. 

Braganza, (1.) Administrative 
dist. in the Poitugueso piov. of 
Traz-os-Montes. Aiba, 2,513 sq. 
111. Po]). 185,000. (2,) City and 
epise. sec of 3'ortugal. cap. of the 
prov. of Tiaz-o8-J\ioiitt!s ; stands 
on a treeless plai/eaii in tlio N.B. 
corner of tho kingdom, 9 in. from 
the Spanish frontier. It is over- 
looked Iff h f 01 tilled castle, the 
cradle of the leceutly deposed 
dynasty of Portugal. 'I'he people 
are engaged in (he silk industry. 
Pop. 5,506. (3.' "’own and seapt., 
Para, Brazil, IJO m. N.B. of 
Belem. It is an agricultural ceii - 
tre. Pop. 18,000. (4,) Town, prov. 
Silo Paulo, Brazil, 50 in. by rail 
N. of Sao Paulo, with numerous 
sugar mills, and trade in pigs and 
cattle. Pop. 10,060. 

Braganza, HoTiiijK of, tho 
royal family of Portugal, fciee 
Portugal— fl’tfitorj/. 
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Bragg, BHAXTO^’ (1817 70), 
AinsricAii Ooiifcdeviite 
was born in W arren co., N. 
(’arolina. When tho civil war 
broke out, F»r»H:jrwaH made (1801) 
c'oiuirmndei-in -eluof of all the 
slate troops in LoniHiaiia. In I 
February 18(52 he became a major- 
f?encral, with his headquarters at 
Mobile, in command of the second 
division of the (Confederate army, 
the centre of which he led at the 
battle of Shiloh. Ho was next 
appointed (June 1862) commander 
of the department of the Missis- 
sippi. Tn Auj^iist ho raarclicd 
northward throujrh Tennessee a nd 
captured Munf or<lville, with4,U()0 
prianncM-s; but tho place was re- 
taken by (Tcneral Buell, who also 
defeated him at l*crryvillo (Oct. 

8). He wa.s aijfain <iefeiitcd at 
IMurfrecsboro (Dec 81, 1862, and 
Jan. 2, 1863) ; but in September 
1863 he won a brilliant but bar- 
ren victory for the (Confederates 
at Chickamaujra. In November 
of the same year he was de- 
cisively defeated by General 
(Ti-ant at (3uiitanoo<ra, and in 
December be was reLhncd of his 
commaTid. In 1864 lie was ap- 
pointed military advisor to Jeffor- 
Bon Davis. ,His brother, I'homas 
BRAoa (1810-72), was successively 
governor of N. Carolina (1855- 
50), U.S. senator (l{kVJ-61), and 
Confederate attorney - j^cncral 
(18G1-3V 

Bragi, or Bragr, a famous min- 
strel in the ancient l^^orse saeras, 
sometimes called a sou* of Odin, 
and esteemed as a ffod. H is name 
is identified with eloquence. 

Braham, John (? 1774-18561, 
tenor vocalist, born in London 
of Jewish parents (his name 
was really Abraham), and mad© 
o-t Co vent Ga.’den in 
1787. In 1796 he was enjraffed for 
Drury Lane, and next year for the 
Italian opera. After studying 
and singing in Italy and Austria, 
he reappeared at Covent Garden 
in 1801, and composed the music 
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of his own part for several operas. 
His subsequent career was one 
of continuous success ; indeed, be 
was without a rival in theatre 
and concert room. Ho was the 
original Max in 'Wobei’M Dcr 
Ftci&iiJU': (1824), and the origi- 
nal Sir Hiion in Oberon (1826). 
His voice had great compass, and 
his falsetto was exceptionally fine. 
He composed numerous songs and 
ducts, some of wdiich, such as AlCs 
Well and 'llie Death of Nelson, 
have retained their jiopulaiity. 

Brahe, Tek, the Youniser 
(1602-80), Swedish soldier and 
atlministrsitor ; fought in Ger- 
many (1626-31) 111 the Thirty 
Years’ war; distinguished him- 
self greatly a# governor-general 
of Finland (1637-40 and 1648-54), 
where, in 1640, ho founded the 
university of Aho (statue near 
the cathedral) ; and sei ved on the 
councils which governed Sweden 
during tho minority of (^uoen 
Ohrisliua (1641, etc.) and Ciiarlcs 
XI. (1660, etc.). See 'rigerstedt’s 
Administratio Nenaiie JF'tri 
Jirahei (1846), ond Ur Per Brahes 
BrefrexUng (1880-8). 

Brahe, Tycho or Tygb (1516- 
1601), Danish asironomcr, horn 
at Knudstruji in S. Sweden (then 
a province of Denmark). An 
eclipse of the sun in 1560 di- 
rfcfcud Iiis mind to astronomical 
study. In 1572 he discovered a 
new star in Cassiopeia. Dow'n to 
this period he liad resided mostly 
in Germany; hut in 1576 Fred- 
erick ji., the Danish king, helped 
him^ to build and equip in an 
efficient way the observatory of 
Uraniborg, on the little island 
of Hven in the Sound, north of 
Copenhagen, ’rhere he laboured 
until 1597, when intrigues com- 
pelled him to carry his instru- 
ments to Germany ; and in 1599 
he was invited to Prague W the 
Emperor Rudolph ii. There 
Brahe had for a fellow-worker 
the famous Kepler, but died two 
years later. Tycho Brahe held 
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that the planets moved round the sorves to express the philosophy 
sun, and the sun round the earth, of Brahmanism : ‘ In the begin- 
This hybrid theory was expounded ning was the W ord , and the W ord 
in the second volume of his As- was Brahma ’~a splendid univer- 
ironomice Instavyratoi Mechaiiica^ sal monism. ‘ The Word was made 
printed in 1598 (new ed. 1001). llcsh/ and Brahma, the creator. 
The first volume of the work, stood self-evolved. The doctrine 
containing a dissertation on the of the Trimurti — t he trinity, Brah- 
star of 1572, was published by ma, Vishnu, and Siva— was a sub- 
Kepler in 1602. Tycho Brahe sequent development; and it is 
first assigned to comets their at this point — in contact, doubt- 
position in intoridanetary space, less, with contemporary faiths 
Ho disco vered the variation and and modes of thought — thatBrah- 
annual equation of the moon, manism merges into the com- 
inveatigatod precession, and in- plex system of theology called 
troduced a correction for rcfrac- Hinduism. From the head of 
tion. His observatory of Urani- Brahma sprang the holy Brah- 
borg was excavated in 1901. Sec man - ‘the twice born’-eatablish- 
Xtz'cs by Gassendi (ir ]jat in, 1655) ing a line of priestly lawgivers, 
and Dreyer (1890).*^ who, six centuries before Christ, 

Brahma, the creator of the changed a idiilosopliical system 
universe, according to Brahman- into a religious ordinance, of 
ism ; the first person of the Tri- which Brahmans became the cus- 
murti, or trinity, of Hinduism, todians and exponents. Of in- 
Thc Brahmans are his peculiar ferior birth to the Brahmans were 
offspring, ami the sole exponents tho Kshatriyas, princes and war- 
of his will. See Buahmanism. riors, who are alleged to have 
Brahmatiabad, mined city in issued fiom the arms of Brahma; 
Haidarabad dist., Sindh, India, the Vaisyas, husbandmen, who 
45 m. N.E. of Haidarabad. It proceeded from the creator’s 
stood on a former course of the thighs ; and the Sudra, begotten 
Indus, and was strongly fortified, of his feet. The nist of mankind 
Brahmanas, those proso com- were outcasts. This was the 
montaries on the Ve<las which origin of caste, that powerful 
describe the elaborate ritual to and rigid ilistinction which has 
be observed by Brahmans (Hindu survived the passive antagon- 
pricsts) in sacrifice and worship, ism of successive r.digioas revi- 
Tho oldest is supposed to have \al8 and the combative efforts of 
been written about the 7th cen- missfonarics of all creeds. Pre- 
tury B.C. ceded by Vedism, the ancient 

Brahmanbarla, mumc. tn. in faith of the Indian Aryan, and 
Tipperah dist.. Eastern Bengal, lost in the Hinduism to which 
India, 50 111. N.E. of Dacca. Pop. it gave 'birth, it is difficult to 
20,000. indicate the lines which sepa- 

Brahtnan], riv. in Ohota Nag- rate Brahman^'^m from the one 
pur, Bengal, India; traverses or tho other, its tundamenial 
Chota Naginir and Orissa. It doctrine was si • ritual pantheism, 
is famous in Hindu lore as the but there is no evidence that 
traditional scoiio of the love of either idol-worship or human sac- 
the sage Purdsara and the mother rifice in any form had a place 
of Vyasa, reputed compiler of in the Brahmanical system. See 
the Vedas and the MahdbhArata. Monier Williams’s BrahTnamsm 
Brahmanism or Brahutnibm. and Hinthiism (1887), and his 
A slight variation of the opening Indium Wisdom In these 

vfotde oi the Cioepel ot ^t, John\ the meet im^eitwit mtheiv 
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ties on the subject are mentioned. 
See Hiwduism, Vedism. 

Brahmapurana. SeoPuBANAB. 

Brahmaputra (lit. *Bon of 
Brahma’), one of the largest riv- 
ers of India. Its source is the Kub- 
itsanpo, or Tsanpo, which flows 
from an enormous gl acier on the N. 
side of the most northerly parallel 
range of the Himalayas, near Lake 
Manasarowar, in W. Tibet, the 
altitude being between 15,000 and 

16.000 ft. It flows E. for abo it 

1.000 in. on the plateau of Tibet ; 
then turning s.E. pcnctratcH the 
Himalayas, under the mime of 
Dihong, and descends to the 
valleys of Assam. Thcic it 
flows in a s.W. and S. direction, 
and after partial confluence with 
the Ganges enters the Bay of 
Bengal in an expansive delta. 
Its length 'is about 1,800 m. 
During the rains the Biahma- 
putra floods and fertilizes hun- 
dreds of square miles of country. 
It is navigable for steamers to 
Dibrugarh, 800 ra. from the sea. 
Here the discharge of the river 
at its lowest is said to be 116,115 
cub. ft. per second. See Sven 
Hedin’s Trnnskimalava (1010). 

Brahma Sama] (‘the Society 
of God’). The most remarkabJe 
religious revival of modtun times 
ill India has been that of the 
Bralime Soraaj, or, as it is^ some- 
times called, Arya Sainaj. Its 
founder, Raiaram IMohun Roy, 
born in 1774, had studied the phi- 
losophy of Hinduism a+^ Benares 
and of Buddhism in TiijeL. De- 
nouncing sati and idol-woi ship, 
he sought to establish an eclectic 
system of practical morality. 
Although undoubtedly influenced 
by Christianity and Islam isni, it 
is important to note that the 
Hindu Unitarian Church which 
he founded (about 183o) was a 
return to ideal Brahmanism— 
the worship of a supremo deity, 
the essence of the universe, 
jaram was born a Brahman, and 
died a Brahman. After his death 


the movement received a certain 
impetus (about 1842) as the Adi 
Samaj (Now Church), under the 
leadci ship of one Debendra Nath 
Tagore; and Debendra Nath was 
followed by Keshub Chandra 
Sen (1^18 84). Insiiircd by Sen’s 
religious fervour and lofty elo- 
quence, the Adi Samaj marked a 
distinct change of creed. God 
the Father was sulistitutod for 
the Vcdic d jfinition of the Creator, 
and in the establishment of the 
‘brotherhood of man* the new 
church shook off all vestige of 
Brahmanism, and grow and jiros- 
pered. A false step chucked its 
career, and ilisappointed those 
who thought that thiy saw in 
this last dcveldf )inent an approach 
of Hindu Unitarianism towards 
the theism of the West. Keshub 
Chandra Sen, who had rcpcatcdlv 
and strenuously opposed infant 
marriage, sanctioned tho nuptials 
of his own daughter, at the age of 
fourteen, with tho maharajah of 
Kuch Bchar. In the succeeding 
disruption (1878) the mass of his 
congregation took refuge with 
the dissenters, the Sadhaiana 
(general) Biahma h^arnaj of the 
piesent day In a conservative 
reaction this Samaj toll back on 
Vcdic authority for tho thoisrn 
which it professes. Allied to this 
movement of religious thought in 
India are other forms of \'edic 
theisms, among which may he 
mentioned the Prarthana Samaj 
(Prayer Society) of Bombay, ami 
tho Arya Samaj (Aryan Society) : 
the latter, however, is rather a 
political organization than a re- 
ligions body, and of late has come 
prominently forward as a move- 
ment less to reform Hinduism 
than to rouse it into active re- 
sistance to tho alien influences, 
boLh Christian and M«)hammedan, 
which threaten to denationalize 
it. Politically it is strongly ag- 
gressive, and its attempt to check 
enlistment and oven to tamper 
with the loyalty of certain regi 
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inents is no secjrct. See Ghosc’s 
Works of Hammnhiin Hoy (1888), 
Mozoomdar’s Life and Tenehinos 
of Keshnh Chmdm Sen (1887), 
Max Miillor’s /LVm«ATisfcn.a(18i)‘.)), 
and East avd West (1904-5). 

Brahman Ox. ScoZkbu. 

Brahms, Johannes (1838-97), 
an cminc7it composer and pianist, 
horn at Hamhiirff. Ilia musical 
education, bcjyun hy his father, 
was continued by Marvsen of Al- 
tona. He besjan the study of 
composition at a veiy early age, 
but was first known to the public 
as a pianist. Brahms settled in 
Vienna in 1861, but after some 
years consecrated his enerjnes to 
composition. As his productions 
became known, it was acknow- 
ledged that he was one of the 
greatest composers of modern 
times. In the development of 
his ideas the serious purpose 
and lofty aim of his work pie- 
elude any pandering to mere- 
tricious devioos, and the sup- 
erlative excellence of his com- 
positions is only revealed to the 
trained intelligence of the cul- 
tured musician. Brahms wrote 
in practically every branch hut 
the dramatic. His sympbonics, 
overtures, and other orchestral 
comxx>8itions ; his great choral - 
orchestral works, such as the 
Deutsches Requiem (op. 45), the 
Song of Drsf i ny (op. 54), etc. ; also 
his productions In the domain of 
chamber music in all its forms, 
take rank with the greatest crea- 
tions in their several classes 
of compositioii. His concertos, 
Hungarian dances, etc., f(»r piano, 
and his violin concerto (op. 77, 
written for Joachim), are works 
of outstanding merit; while as 
a vocal composer in every form, 
and especially as a song-writer, 
Brahms occupies a position of 
almost unique distinction. As a 
pianist ho showed groat intellec- 
tual power. Sec his Correspond^ 
ence (1876-97), od. by Kalbeck 
(Eng. trans. 1909); also Life by 


May (1905); by Kalbeck (1904, 
etc. ) ; H adow’s Stiidi es vn Modern 
Music (1908) ; and J. A. Fullcr- 
Maitlaud s Brahms (1911). 

Brahui. See Baluchistan. 

Braid, James (?1795-18G0), 
Scottish writer on hypnotism, was 
le«l to a scientific examination of 
this subject by La Fontaine's lec- 
tures in j\[anchestcr (1841), where 
ho practised medicine most of his 
life. He demonstrated the sub- 
jective nature of the piienomena, 
and their independence of the 
alleged magnetic inilucnco pass- 
ing from the operator, ami was tlie 
first to use the term ‘hypnotism.’ 
Ho wrote Ncnrvpnoloay^ or the 
Rationale of Nervous Sleep, con- 
sidered in Relation to Animal 
Magnetism ; MagiCy Witch- 
erafty Animal Mnffnetismy Hyp- 
notism-y and Elect robiohgy (3rd 
ed. 1852) ; and Observations oti 
Trance (1850). 

Braid wood, tn., co. of St, Vin- 
cent, New South AValcs, 140 m. 
SvS.W. of Sydnej’’; has mining, and 
trade in timber and dairy pro- 
duce. Alt. 3,357 ft. Vop. i,600. 

Braidwood, Thomas (1715- 
1806), was born in Scotland, and 
was a teacher of tho deaf and 
dumb in Bdinburgb. ' Encouraged 
by his SUCCCS.S in teach i ag a pupil, 
Charles Slierriff, born deaf, ami 
therefore mute, to speak (1760), 
Braidwood owtablishcd his acad- 
emy for teaching the mute, whicli 
was visited by Dr. Johnson. The 
academy ^was afterwards removed 
to Hpclyicv, London. See John- 
son’s irorls I180()), i\. II. 337 ; Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson 

Braila, tn., Kt. 'imania, 12 m. 
P.K.W. of Galat7, on 1. bk. of 
Danube, and on state line Cal- 
atz-Buseu. It exiioits wheat and 
other cereals, ceuieiit, petroleum, 
etc., to the annual value of about 
£3,000,000. Before 1883 Braila 
was a free port. From the end of 
the 16th to the end of the IStli 
century it belonged to the Turks. 
Pop. 60,000. 
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Braille, Louis. Soc Bund— 
Tifpe$ and Printing, 

Brain, the origan of tlioui:'bt, 
sensation, ainl voluntary niovo- 
nieiit. It is ])rotectcd bv the 
skull, biitwocn which and the 
brain arc; delicate serous inein- 
branes (irierunj^os) ami a small 
<iuantity of fluid (the cerebro- 
spinal Ihiid), which acts as a 
water-bed, lessenintr the shock of 
any blow. IMio brain is divided 
bv anatomists into four principal 
])a,rts--tho cerrhnim (brain prop- 
er), the rrrebeJ In '{/i {1 Alt. ‘little 
brain’), pons V rnlii (‘bridj'O of 
\'arolius’), and tncdvlla oblongabt 
(Lat. ‘ol) long: marrow’). The cer- 
ebrum, or fore brain, is divided 
lon.unLudiiially into two cerebral 
hmuigphercB, the liidit and left, 
liy tbejfreat loriijitiulinal fissuie. 
'riiiseomi)h*tely div id<*s it, e-.cept 
where, towards the midclb*, the 
two halves are joined by a broad 
liaiid of w'hite substance (nerve 
iibros) called the corpvs v-tlinsniii 
(ho.rd boil.v ). TJio surface of each 
cerebral licmispinTO is divided 
(arbitiarily by anatomists) into 
four lolios, marked off fiom one 
another inoi-e or less jilainly bv 
fiHsurcs of v'ariouy leriijths and 
curves. 'I’hese lobes and fissures 
are named and desciibeil in ana- 
tomical wo^'ks for conveni* nee in 
inappingr out the brain, ami locat- 
ing the Heat-S of i(s fuiiie. ions as 
far as possible. They have nob 
precisely tlic same apijoai anco in 
all brains, nor are the two sides 
exactly : and altlvmgrh use- 
ful to the surg^cou ns K'^dcs in 
operations, tlic fissures can only 
be coiisidercil vciy vatriie land- 
marks by tlio physiologist and 
the pM\ chologrist, our knowledge 
of tlio action of iliiFcient paits 
of the brain bcingr still compara- 
tively rudimentary. Its minute 
anatomy must be lookdl for in 
the anatomical disscctinji-room 
and in text-books. Broad I v speak- 
insf, the cerebrum is made up of 
u'l ay matter (cells which in groups 


form centres for thonjrlit, action, 
or sensation) anil white matter 
(nerve strands acting; as liues of 
communication). The surface of 
the ccrcbruTn, in fact of the whole 
brain, is covered with grray matter 
--i.c. brain-cells, or centres — and 
owing; to the orrar'jicment of the 
surface in convolutions, the gray 
matter il ps into the lissurcs and 
sidc^ and so covcis a la>i?cr area 
than it would were the brain uni- 
foimly smooth. Islamls of gray 
matter arc also embedded in the 
white. It is believed that brain 
yiower dc] >cnds not altogfetlier on 
the apparent size or the wmVht 
of the biaiii, Imt partly on the 
amount of convolution, which is 
much more nmrkod on some brain 
suii'aces tJiaii on others. Weig;ht, 
however, seems to g;i\e a g^eueral 
index of brain power, and this 
aiiMiiieut is used by Jjnie when 
eomparingf the brain ciiiJacily of 
man and of woman— the averagfe 
male brain vvoigjliiiur 4{)i ounces, 
tiio avoiaire weijjht of the female 
brain hemg; 44 ounces, Male 
lirains rariKCJ in weigcht gcciierally 
lieiw'ein 4I> and 03 ounces: fe- 
male, between 41 and 47 ounccb. 
jN’otable exainidos of heavy brains 
are Cuvier’s (U4 ounces) and Dr. 
Abercromby's (<i:{ ounces). The 
wcig;ht of the brain should, liovv- 
ev’er, be compared wri th the weigrbt 
of the individual to whom it bc- 
]ong;ed. A biff head docs not 
necessarily mean a biff biain, for 
that may arise from hydroceph- 
aly. Below a certain size and 
weigrbt wo ffct microcephalv, and 
idiocy ffcncrallv ffoes with these, 
thoiiffh some rcmai kahl y jioworf ul 
minds have accompanied excej)- 
tionally small Jicadsjr.r/. Shelley, 
Descartes, h’oscolo, Donizetti, anil 
Schumann). ^I'he cerebrum forms 
the lai great part of the brain, and 
contains what are commonly 
spoken of as tho ‘liiffher centres* 
— viz. those for the hiffher or 
thinking; faculties. This seems 
be>on(l question, althouffli many 
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higher centres cannot be exactly 
localized ; and there are cases on 
record where a considerable quan- 
tity of cerebral brain substance 
has been injured or destroyed 
without any obvious psychical re- 
sult. The whole brain is suj)- 
jilicd with blood from tlie two 
internal carotid arteries and Wo 
vertebral arteries. There is also 
a circulation of lymph ; ieach 
cell of gray matter lies bathed in 
lymph. 

FnuGtio'na o/ the Crrchrmn. ~ 
From experiments made by Fcr- 
rier, Horsley, and otheis, hliose 
))arts of the gray matter (cere- 
bral cortex) concerned in ccitani 
actions have been mapped out 
roughly. The ceiiitres for move- 
ment of one side of tlie body lie 
on the oiiposite side of the brain, 
'rims, the right hand is guhhjd 
by the left cerebr^.! hoinispiierc. 
Motor areas — i.^. areas of the 
gray brain covering, arniarently 
necessary for voluntary move- 
ment — have, until recently, been 
supposed to lie about the fissure 
of Rolando, on both sides of it; 
and the respective centres were 
lough ly shown by taking a model 
of a brain and tracing the out- 
liim of a man’s figure covering 
tho fissure, head downward, look- 
ing backward, and with his arms 
and legs Hexed. It has lately 
(Sherrington anrl Griinbauin, Tint, 
Med. Jour., IScpt. 13, 1902) been 
stated that these motor areas lie 
entirely in front of the fissure of 
Rolando, and dip into the fissure, 
but do not cross it. The report 
mentioned is illustrated by two 
photographs, which show what a 
comparatively small part of the 
cerebral gray matter seems to lie 
concerned in movement ; conse- 
quently, what a large portion has 
its use undefined. The conclu- 
sions of Sherrington and Urun- 
baum were reached by electrical 
experiments on the brains of an- 
thropoid apes; hut, at the sa.mc 
time, Symington showed that the 


arrangement of fibres in the brain 
of a child agieed with these con- 
clusions. “NVlien an injury to the 
brain is followed by loss of volun- 
tary movement, the mischief may 
lie cither in the gray matter, or 
motor area, concerned in that 
movement, or it may be in the 
communication fibres, which nor- 
mally carry tho impulse from tho 
motor centre to tho part para- 
lyzed. Tho brain is not bilater- 
ally symmetrical (equal -sided) 
any inoro than is the skull, which 
shows curious asymmetry in 
many cases, when accurato meas- 
urements aro taken. 

Tho cerebellum, or 
little brain, lies under tho after 
]iart of the cerebrum, and is con- 
nected with that and other parts 
of the brain by processes called 
crura (legs). Two join it to the 
cerebrum, two to tho medulla ob- . 
longata, anil two more form the 
])oiiB Varolii. The cerebellum is 
divided into lateral liemisTfiieres, 
with six lobes lying between. It 
is formed, like the cerebrum, of 
gray matter overlying white, with 
distinct masses gray also in 
tho interior. Disease of certain 
parts (lobes) of tho cerebellum is 
believed to affect eipiilibration 
(balancing) and co-ordinated (con- 
trolled) movements. ?yome of 
tho ner\’o fibres (white matter) 
aro believed to be concerned in 
muscular sense (the sense of 
weight when exerting a group of 
muscles in lifting), but tho func- 
tion of tire greater part of tlie 
cercbclJiMn is unknown. 

Pona Vurol i i.-- The pons Varolii 
is made up mosllv of bundles of 
nerve fibres joii n:g tlio higher 
paiis of tho brain with the me- 
dulla. The cerebrum lies above 
it, tli 0 cerebellum beliirid it, and 
the medulla oblongat a below. 

Medulla Ohloiujata . — Tho me- 
dulla oldongata (sometimes called 
tho spinal bulb) is the expanded 
upper end of the spinal cord. Of 
its nerve fibres, some run through 
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the pons Varolii into the cere- 
brum, while others run directly 
into the cerebellum. It must bo 
understood that ail connections 
of the bi ain with the spinal cord 
l)as8 through the medulla. In ifc 
tiiero is also gray matter, which 
forms various coilections of cells 
kriownas the vital centres. These 
work independently of tho will, 
and govern respiration, the heart’s 
action, tho constriction of blood- 
vessels, swallowing, and secretion 
of saliva. The last six of the 
twelve pairs of cranial ndhvcs 
(nerves emojging from tbo cra- 
nium or skull) arise in tlio me- 
dulla. When tho medulla is cut 
all sensation is lost, because all 
impulse fails to roach the cere- 
brum. All voluntary movement 
is abolished, because the cere- 
brum cannot seiul down a mes- 
sage. Death immediately fol- 
lows, because of inierf or once with 
tho imiuilscs by which heart ami 
lungs aic keT)t in action. It is 
in tlio medulla that most of the 
nerve filues cross; so that fibres 
wdiich started on tho right side 
of the brain roach the left side of 
theB]unal cord, and tliose starting 
on the left go to the right. 

The base of tho brain, resting 
on the base of the skull, the fioor 
of tho cavity which holds the 
l)rain (or rather on tho watcr-hc«l 
of cercbro-spinal fluid), gives olf 
cranial nv^rves in twelve pairs, 
each cranial nerve arising fioin 
a spot on ono half of tho brain 
con espondiiig to that f rmn which 
its fellow arises on tho other half, 
and each being traceable to a 
similar centre ; the centre, or 
directing cells of gray matter, 
being alf.0 in pairs — i.e, in cone- 
spoiiding positions in the cerc- 
lirum or cerebellum on either 
side of a longitudinal mesial line, 
tiorfcain special centres (not for 
cranial nerves) are apparently 
single. Such is tho speech centre, 
low down on the gray matter in 
the front of the left cerebral hemi- 


sphere. Any brain centre may 
conceivably bo trained by use, en- 
feebled by disuse or insufficient 
use, excited by irritants, and 
paralyzed liy a siifticient injury. 
Thus, one becomes expert in any 
movement through habit, and 
loses cx])ei In ess for want of prac- 
tice; and this not merely because 
of irfuscular incapacity, but bc- 
caiiso the impulso is not properly 
generated in tho brain and trans- 
mitted by a nerve. A Iso, a nerve 
centre becomes ii ritated liy a cer- 
tain deg! ee of jirossui e, ami works 
independently of volititm - as in 
epilepsy, startwl by the pressure 
of blood or broken bone on the 
brain surface. * A gi cater degree 
of ]jresHU]‘o from tho samo cause 
Will produce, not movement, but 
immobility, followed, if tho iircs- 
sure reach vital centre^, hy in- 
sensibility and death. Tlie sen- 
sory centres arc not so well 
majipcfl out ns tho motor, for 
obvious reasons. 

Develoiiinc tiL — Tho brain c.t 
birth is heavy in proportion to 
the total body weiglit. It in- 
creases rapidly dining tho first 
seven years; more slowly from 
then until tlio ago of about 
twenty; then more slowly still, 
until ai)out forty. Soon after 
tliat ago the weight begins to 
lessen very slowly. Sight and 
hearing aro dormant at birth, an<l 
all tho other senses aro probalily 
almost fuuctionlcss. 

JJiscaHn. — Devoloiimeu t m ay 
stop prematurely, ami is followed 
by premature ossllicaiion of the 
cranial sut lives, producing micro- 
cephaly, Hydrocephalus (water 
on the head), if severe, is also a 
cause of impaired development 
of the brain, and consequently 
of the faculties. Brain troubles 
in children occur chiefly through 
faults of development, or through 
the greater instability of the de- 
veloping tissues. I n old ago, cere- 
bral troubles arise from the weak- 
ness of degeneration, duo in some 
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cases to a^o aluiie, and in others 
to the gradual cifcct of chronic 
disease. 'J’ho commonest of brain 
affections in old age arise from the 
loss of elasticity of vessel walls, 
and perhaps a roughening of their 
inner surface. Thereafter any in> 
creased blood pressure tends to 
rupture the walls and produce 
cerebral hjernorrhage ; or athroiii' 
bus forming in the .vessel, and 
blocking the circulation, may cut 
off the blood supply from a pait 
of the brain, so that it cc^asos to 
work. ‘A man is as old as his 
tissues,* and their age, for work- 
ing purposes, is governed by the 
treatment which lie has given 
them; one may rfilfcr from the 
cerebral cfTccts of old age before 
one has reached middle life. (See 
Cerebral Softening, and also 
Vessels, Diseases of.) The 
commonest symptoms of disease 
of the unstable, developing brain 
are convulsions, often alight, and 
due merely to distant irritation 
(such as worms), or developing to 
the extent of true epilepsy. In- 
liamraation of the brain coverings 
(meningitis) may ho simple, or 
may arise from tubercle. Syphi- 
lis, tubercle, and alcohol are pro- 
bably the commonest causes of 
cerebral degeneration ; hut it 
must not therefore lie supposed 
that all ccrohral mischief is cither 
H^hilitic, tuberculous, or alcoho- 
lic. Physical violence, producing 
luemorrhage, or pressure of de- 
pressed hone, often starts brain 
symptoms, ^^^adually growing 
tumours, either of the brain sub- 
stance, or arising from the inner 
table of the skull, will slowly dis- 
turb those parts of the brain on 
which they press, and first excite 
and then destroy tlitir powers. 
The brain is remarkable as an 
organ both for its extreme deli- 
cacy and its great power of i-esist- 
ance and recuperation. A man 
may live with a bullet in or 
through his brain, and may die 
as the result of brain trouble the 


originating cause of which cannot 
be detected by any known method ; 
he may live after an iron bar lias 
passed tliiough the roof of his 
moiith and out at the crown of 
his head, yet he may die because 
of a minute clot of blood. See 
Perrier’s The Functions of tJie 
Brain (2nd ed. 1880); Horsley’s 
tStrV'Otvre and Functions of the 
Brain { J 81)2 ) ; Ci ii iningham’s Text- 
Itook of Anatoniv (1902); Ober- 
fiteiner’s The Anaipm^f of the 
CctUraL Nerrons ,Si/st(m (trans. 
Hill, 1890); Memlel’s Ochirn, 
Anatoniisch (1880); Gohuchten’s 
'LaStrnetn re d( s Centres Nerve ax'* 
(La CcUuh\ vii. 1891); Luys’s The 
Brain and its Functions (‘Inter- 
national Science Series,* 1884); 
f},uaiii’H Anatom 2 !^ vol. iii. pt. 1 
(loth ed. 1898); Diseases of the 
Nervous S^fslein^ Turner and 
Grainger Stewart (1910). 

Brain Coral (Meandrina\ one 
of the madrcporiiin or reef form- 
ing corals, which has the surface 
of the corallum curiously con- 
voluted, 80 that in suHace view 
it somewhat losctnbles the human 
brain. 

Bralne - PAlleud, tn., prov. 
Brabant, Belgium, JO ni. s. of 
IkuHsels ; manuf acturL'S glass and 
cottons. Pop. 8,500. 

Braine. - le - Comte (Flemish, 
’.s Oraren^rakel)^ tn., prov. Hai- 
iiaut, Belgium, 18 m. S.B.W. of 
Brussels ; has stone quarries and 
makes lace thread. Pop. 9,000. 

Brai^nerd, tn., Minnesota, 
Tr.S.A.,‘ CO. seat of (’row Wing 
CO., on the 1. bk. of the Mississippi 
R., 110 in. N.N w. of St. Paul. 
Has foundries, lu nber mills, and 
cigar factories. Pop. 7,500. 

Brainerd, Da VT i> (1718-47), 
American missionarv, born in 
Connecticut; devotecl his life to 
work among the N. American 
Indians, ilia Journal (1826) has 
taken rank as a religious classic. 
He died in the house of Jonathan 
Edwards, who afterwards became 
hisbiographer(1749; newed.1884). 
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Braintree. UJ Par. (2*282 ac.) 1 energy. The former are familiar 


and mrkt. tn., 10«sox, En^rlaiid, 
on the river Brain, dO in. N.E. of 
London ; manufactures crape, 
silk, brushes, iron-work, and cocoa- 
nut inaltiinr. ilrtiwintf is carried 
on. Pop. OjriOO. See <,luir.iiiiirton 
and AVarjier’s Braintree (UMKi). 
(2.) Tn., xsorfolk co., Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., 10 m. .‘^.s.E, 
of Boston. The chief nihiiu- 
facturcs arc electrical machinery, 
1 eat her, shoes, and carjicts. Down 
to 1702 Braintree ineludcil a part 
of Quincy, tiie bii thplace of Jhc 
in'esidcnts John Adams aiid John 
Quincy Adams. J»otj. (>,0(K). Sec 
Battce’s Hi&torv of Ohl Bro intree 
and (Rainey (1878), and AVMaon’s 
Qnini'U^ Old Brainira' (1000). 

Bralthwaitc, JoifN(17i*7 1870), 
Knyrlish engineer, was iroiu in 
London. His earliest w’orks were 
the air-pumps for the ventilation 
of the House of Lords (1820) ; in 
1822 he devised tho donkey en- 
ifiiie. In 1823 he cast the statue 
of tho Duke of Kent M’hieh wa.s 
erected in l^ortl.uid Plucc, Lon- 
don. Ill 1829, in conjunction with 
Captain John Kticsson, he con- 
structed for the Stephensons the 
locomotive cuj?iivc tho ‘ >s<r. eitv,’ 
the iirst that ever ran a mile 
within a minute. He also manu- 
factured the fii's! practical steam 
tire-enffine; and in 1833, with the 
assistance of Ericsson,- he built 
the calorh- enf^ine. In 1834 lie 
projected and laid out, alontrwith 
C. B. Vi'rnolos. the Eastern Conn 
ties Railway. In ]83()-9 lie ami 
Ericsson fitted a canal boat with 
screw propeller, which \oya{<ed 
from London alon^ the canals to 
Manchester, returning by way of 
Oxford and the Thames. 

Brake, tn., Krand-duchy of Ol- 
dcnlmrg, Ccrinany, on the left 
Inink of tho AV'eser, 27 m. >’.E. of 
Oldenburg. It has shipbuihling 
and ropemaking industries. I’op. 
5,21)0. 

Brakes are devices for arrest- 
ing motion or for absorbing 


in their use on ordinary vehicles, 
railway cars, and street cars. 
They arc also necessary on ele- 
vators (lifts), on hoisting-engines 
and apidiances, and on inclined 
railwa,\<4 or cablew'a.VH. There is 
a largo vuriidy of different forms 
for these va rioua uses, and band, 
steam, nir, hydraulic, or electric 
in.wrr nuiy be uiilized for work- 
ing them, often in conjunction 
w'i th spri ngs. 0+’ co 1 1 rse, a 1 1 these 
hr.akes al>s(jrb power, hut their 
direct function is to reduce ex- 
cessive speed, or bring a moving 
m.achine to a stop. Alisorption 
brakes (used in engine testing^ 
liowevor, luirinuily absorii energy 
(by converting It into heat), the 
engine luiniing it uniform sjieed, 
'I he Piony biako, lopo brake, 
and hydraulic brake arc used for 
this purpose. 'J'hey are also 
called alisorption dynamometers, 
Eoj- brakes of this class see D\.VA- 
MinrKTKK. 

A veliiib* may be braked by 
means wnieli tend to prevent 
the wheels from turning (wheel 
brakes), or by griyis or friction 
devices whicli take hold of tho 
track, ami thus cln*ok tho vehicle 
(track brakes). I’ho former are 
most common. 'Ihoy compriso: 
simple or shoo brakes, in which 
a block (brake-shoe) fastened to 
the car is yiresscd against tlio 
wheel to r( .''i^ t itfs turning by pro- 
ducing friction between wheel 
and shoo ; hand or sti ap brakes, 
in which a loose band surrounding 
an enlarged hub of the wheel is 
drawn up tight, producing great 
frictional holding; disc brakes, 
in which a disc fast on the axle 
and a disc held by the car are 
Iiressed t(/gcther to pr^’duco fric- 
tion : cone or cup brakes, like 
disc brakes, but ha\ ing instead of 
discs a cone and cup which are 
torced into each other; electric 
eddy-current brakes, in which a 
disc fust on tho axle turns past 
the faces of an cloctromagnet so 
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as to set up eddy-ourrents in the 
disc whicn resist the rotation; 
ana electric generator brakes, 
which consist of a motor run re- 
versed as generator, so that the 
induced currents drag back on the 
annature and resist the rotation. 

Sand tracks^ used on railways 
at times to prevent a car going 
beyond a fixed danger limit, arc 
also brakes. They consist simply 
of a layer of sand over the track, 

1 to 3 in. deep over top of rail, 
which checks the wheels. This 
simple device, not much used, 
needs no further reference. 

Of the above forms, snoe brakes 
exclusively are used for railway 
cars. TJie prototype (hand op- 
erated) is seen oif ordinary vehi- 
cles. Railway car brakes are op- 
erated by hand and Ijy po\yer 
(steam, vacuum, compressed air). 
Street railway cars mainly use 
hand and air operated shoo brakes, 
but occasionally track brakes arc 
employed, and electric cars may 
always be braked electrically 
through the motors. 

Band brakes are used ou auto- 
mobiles exclusively, and on hoist- 
ing-engines, crane motoi’s, and 
electric elevator motors. 

Disc brakes have been trie<i for 
street cars, but have been aban- 
doned. The best example of the 
disc brake is found in the speed- 
governor of the phonograph, 
where a fly-ball governor presses 
against a friction disc when the 
correct speed is just exceeded. 
Some types of geared hoisting 
blocks use disc brakes to hold 
the load againsi running down. 
Cone brakes are sometimes used 
in such appliances. 

Eddy-cnrrent brakes are used 
chiefly in electric meters, where 
they regulate the speed to the 
proi)er amount for correct reg- 
istry. 

Track brakes are either simple 
friction shoes or gripping jaws. 
A track brake frequently em- 
ployed for electric cars uses fric- 


tion shoos in conjunction with 
shoe wheel -brakes and electric 
braking. The motors are so con- 
nected (by shifting the controller 
to tbe braking point) that their 
rotation generates current at the 
ox[)en8e of the car’s momentum,* 
which is sent tlirough magnet 
windings on the track shoes, 
drawing these down upon the 
track by magnetic attraction. 
The drag of these shoes against 
the rail not only retards the car 
directly, but also through a set 
of liniffi presses a set of brake 
shoes against tlio wheels. M’ho 
gripping-jaw type of track brake, 
on tho other hand, is used as 
safety brako on elevators, on 
inclined railways, and on cable- 
ways. In the first case it grips 
tho guide bars ; in tlio second, 
the head of the tiack-rail; and 
in the third, the carrying-rope. 
Usually, these safety brakes are 
tlirown on by strong helical 
springs released by a trigger,, 
which is worked either by Iiaud 
or by a Bi)ced-govornor. (Klectric 
elevator motors similarly aro 
braked by a band brake held in 
action by strong spifings, and 
released only when current is 
aijplicd to a set of. magnets ar- 
ranged to pull off the brake 
against the spring pressure.) In 
elevators and cable railway in- 
clines, also, there is usually a 
spring - operated safety brake, 
which is held off by levers on 
which the cables pull, so that if 
the cabfes should be broken tbe 
jaws will grip the rail and bring 
the car to a stop. 

The chief details which we can 
ednsider here are the diTangement 
and operation of band brakes and 
pneumatic railway brakes. 

liand brakes. The best form 
of band brake consists of a metal 
or leather band completely encir- 
cling a smoothly turned nub or 
rim on tho axle to be braked. Tho 
ends of a band are not joined 
directly, but have one of two 
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forms of connection : (1) One end 
may be fastened to a fixed suip- 
port adjacent to the brake rim, 
while the other end is hitched to 
a lever so pivoted that a pull on 
the handle exerts a multiplied 
pull on the baud. The rotation 
of the axle should be in the 
direction from the fixed support 
toward the lever end of the band, 
so that the band tends to draw 
itself tisrht by the draj? of tl,o 
wheel, the lever having little 
more to do than take up the 
slack. (2) Both ends of the band 
may be fastened to the lever, 
being attached on the same side 
of the fulcrum, but at different 
distances from it. Such a bralas 
if these distances from tho ful- 
crum are suitably proportioned, 
will draw itself tight just as soon 
ns tho lever is pulled enough to 
lay the band snug on the brake 
rim. 4n enormous braking force 
may be obtained with very slight 
.pull on tho lover; in fact, unless 
the^band when released by tho 
Jever holds itself clear of tho rim 
it may draw itself into full action 
by slight initial contact friction. 

Railway brakes. In passenger 
train.s each vehicle has a separate 
brake, worked from tbo engine, 
there being^^wo systems in use — 
the Wcstingliouse and the vac- 
uum. The former was invented 



jay George AVestinghouse of Pitt.s- 
burg, U.S.A., in 1872 ; tho latter 
was patented a few years later, 
rig. 1 shows in a diagrammatic 
way the construction of the WesU 
inghouse brake^ which is worked 
IV. 


by compressed air, supplied by 
a small compressor on the en- 
gine. The air is pumped into a 
reservoir, from which it is ad- 
mitted by a valve, under the con- 
trol of the driver, into the train 



pipe. B is tho brake cylinder and 
piston-— tho piston rod, P, being 
connected by levers to the brake 
blocks. V is a ‘triple valve,* con- 
sisting of a piston, P, and a slide 
valve, c. R is a reservoir of com- 
pressed air. "When the piston, r, is 
in the ‘off* position shown in the 
figuic, air from tho train pipe, E, 
passes into the reservoir, R, a 
small groove allowing it to pass 
the piston, P; so that when tho 
brake is off, the reservoir, K, is al- 
ways k jx)t full of air at the same 
pressure as tho train pipe. Any 
air in tho brake cylinder can es- 
cape past the valve, c, into the 
atmosphere at A. When tho driver 
desires to put on the brakes, he 
allows air to escapefrom the train 
pipe, E, causing a fall of pressure 
in tho pipe. The air in the reser- 
voir, B, then tries to pass into tho 
train pipe, and in doing so forces 
down tbo piston, P, which carries 
with it the slide valve, o. Air is 
then admitted from R into tho 
brake cylinder, B, and tho brake 
is put on. To take off the brakes, 
the pressure in the train pipe, E, 
is restored, when the piston, p, 
and slide valve, o, move back, 
and tho air in the brake cylinder 
escapes to the atmosphere at A. 
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The vanuvm brake, as ita name 
implies, works by atilizinj^ the 
pressure of the atmosphere by 
first creating a partial vacuum. 
Fig. 2 shows diagrammatically 
the construction of the brake. It 
consists of acylinder with apiston, 
1\ which is connected to the brake 
blocks, and a ball valve, v. The 
lower side of the piston is always 
in communication with the train 
pipe, A, in which a partial vacuum 
is always maintained when the 
brakes are off, by means of an 
ejector on the engine. Also, any 
ail' above the iiiston, P, will pass 
down the passage, B, and through 
the valve, V, into the train pipe. A, 
from which it is exhausted by tho 
eji^ctor on tho engine; so that 
when the brakes are off there 
will be a partial vacuum on each 
side of the piston, P, which will be 
in its lowest position. To apply 
the brakes, the driver admits air 
^to the train pipe, A ; tho air rushes 
into the cylinder, and lifts tho 
piston, r, lieing prevented by the 
valve, V, from passing to the upper 
side of p. 

In both tho vacuum and the 
Westing house brake, should a 
coupling bres^k, and a portion of 
the train bjj/ime detached from 
the remliinder, the breaking of the 
train pipe will immediately cause 
the biakes to be put hard on. 
The most recent improvements 
in these brakes have been con- 
nected with the provision of very 
rapidly acting valves, which en- 
able the application of tlid brakes 
to bo made almost simultaneously 
on every pair of braked wheels of 
tho traiti. Figs. 3 and 4 give 
details of trains fitted with the 
Westing house and the vacuum 
brake respectively. For brakes 
in cycles, motors, guns, etc., see 
these articles. 

Brake. See Bbaceex. 

Brake Horse Power. See 
HoksE Power, 

Brakelonde. See Jocelin de 
Bkakelonde. 


Bramah, Joseph (1748-1814), 
English mechanical inventor, was 
born at Stainborough inYorkshire; 
worked for some time in London 
as a cabinetmaker. In 1796 he 
invented tho hydraulic press that 
bears his name, by means of which 
a number of small impulses may 
be converted into a continuous 
prcsBiiro of practically unlimited 
amount. His patent lock (1784) 
was believed unpickahlc, until 
actually picked in 1851 by an 
American called Hobbs. In 1806 
ho patented a machine for print- 
ing bank notes which was adopted 
by the Bank of England. He 
also devised improvements in 
pumps, wheel ^sarriageB, engine 
boilers, fire-tuigines, and papor- 
niiiking. See Smiles^s Indmtrial 
Biography (new ed. 1879). 

Bramante, Donato u Aonolo 
(1444-1514), Italiiiu architect of 
tho renaissance; born near Ur- 
bino. He at first studied paint- 
ing, but upon reaching Milan 
(1472) he devoted himself to archi- 
tecture. He next settled (1499^ 
in Home, and became a favourite 
with Pope Julius 11. His chief 
works are the joining of the Bel- 
vedere Palace with tho Vatican 
by means of two grand galleries 
[loggie), and the rebuilding of St. 
looter’s at Rome, begun in 1506, 
and finished, with alterations 
by Michael Angelo and others, 
after his death. In the Raphael 
Palace and the chancelry and 
church of San Lorenzo, in Rome, 
ho showed a predilection for 
Grecian architecture, in which he 
instructed his nephew Raphael, 
whoso genius he was the first 
to bring to light. Bramante 
stands at the head of the re- 
naissance architects of Italy. 
Breadth, mass, and classic grace 
are the chief oharacteristios of 
his style. The surname Lazzari, 
which was formerly given to him, 
is now believed to be an error. 
See SompeFs Donato Bramante 
(1879). 
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BramantlnOf whose proper 
name was Bartolommeo Suakdi 
(?1470-c. 1635), Italian painter of 
the Lombard school, bom at Milan. 
He was the pupil of Foppa and 
Leonardo da Vinci, then of the 
architect Braman te, hence his cot;- 
nomen (' Little Bramante ’)• He 
occupied an impoitant position in 
Milanese art after the departure 
of Leonardo in 1499, and intiu- 
euced Luini and Gaudenzio Fer- 
rari. In the meantime, however, 
he seems to have accompanica 
Bramante to Romo; for in 1506 
ho collaborated with Sodoma in 
Rome upon frescoes in the Vati- 
can, afterwaids destroyed and re- 
placed by those of Raphael. His 
chief works aie to be found in 
M ilan. His fine A doration of the 
Magi in the Layard Collection, 
Venice, will ultimately be placed 
in the National Gallery, London. 
There are six panels pf heads by 
him in the S. Kensington Museum, 
and two frescoes in the Wallace 
Collection, fciee Solwyn Brinton’s 
Rmamtmce in Italian Art (2ud 
ed. 1903). 

Brambanan, or Pabambanan, 
a vil. of Java, 10 m. by rail E. 
of Jokjokarta, with ruins of six 
groups of anoient temples, in all 
probability Buddhist. They re- 
semble in plan and arrangement 
the f amous temple of Boro-Budur. 
Local tradition puts their orec- 
tion back to the second half of 
the 13th century 

Bramble, or Blackberry (Ru- 
bies fTuticom&\ belongs to the 
same genus as the raspberry and 
the dewberry, and is a member 
of the order Kosacese. It is a 
shrub which is assisted in climb- 
ing through hedges and thickets 
by its numerous prickles. The 
leaves vary in colour, according 
to the season, from green to bril- 
liant yellow and orimson, with 
pinky-white flowers, which appear 
late in the summer; and the fruit 
consists of small dark-purple or 
black stone berries, resembling a 


raspberry, and not ripening till 
late autumn. Hooker and Arnott 
enumerate seven varieties of the 
British bramble. The foreign 
varieties are more nuiperous. 
The blackberry is esdtfnsively 
cultivated for the sake its fruit 
in America, the berries ning thus 
improved in quality and ^antity; 
but in Britain the cuTtivation 
extends only to the production of 
flowers — the best-known varieties 
being the Jtubas delicwsug, fiom 
the Rooky Mountains, the finest 
ornamental bi amide grown; the 
Japanese brand) le. a rapid-grow- 
ing climber; and the Himalayan 
bramble, ' w4|||g silvery -white 
stems show qHPlmll in winter. 

Bramblitfg, or Bramble Finch 
{Frin gilla montif rm giUa)^ a beau- 
tiful little biid allied to the chaf- 
finch, which nests in N. Euiope 
and Asia, and migrates north-* 
wards in autumn. It nests regu- 
laily in the northern parts of 
Groat Britain. 

Bramhall, John (1594-1663), 
Irish pi elate ; a scion of the 
Bramhalls of Bramhall Hall, 
Cheshire ; passed o^ er to Ireland 
in 1633 as Wentworth’s chaplain, 
was consecrated bishpp of I)erry 
(1634), and becamd l»nq of Went- 
worth’s chief agents Hn his pro- 
ceedings against tbe recusants 
and the covenanting Ulster 
Scots. On Stratford’s impeach- 
ment Bramhall wa«9 also im- 
prisoned and impoaoaod by the 
Irish Copimons, but was liberated 
by the iking. On the collapse 
of the royalist cause in England 
he took refuge in Paris, whore he 
associated with Hobbes. But at 
the restoration he became arch- 
bishop of Ai'magh, and rigorously 
carried out his policy of compel- 
ling conformity. His works are 
published in the Anglo-Catholic 
Library (1842). Seevesey’s Life 
in ed. ojjjj^rkz (1677); J. S. 
Reid’s of Preshytencm 

Church in Irelmd (new ed. 
1867). 
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Brampton, (i.) Tn.« 9 m. 
E.N.E. Carlisle, Eii(;land. It is 
a market town, and has manti- 
factures of cotton and tweeds. 
Tho fine border castle of New- 
ark is in tliA noiRlibourbood. 
I»op. 2,500. if.) Co. tn.. Peel, 
Ontario, Canada, 20 m. w. of 
Toronto; important firrain and 
flour market. Pojx 2,500. 

Brampton, Babon. See 
Hawkins, Sir Henky. 

Bra m we II, Siu Frederick | 
Joseph (1818-1903), entjiueer, was 
born in London. After some ex- 
perience ns mana(?cr-of an engi- 
neoring factory, ho Started busi- 
ness as a civil engineer, and 
obtained an extensive practice. 
He was president of the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers (1884-5), 
chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of tho Inventions Ex- 
hiliition (1884), and president of 
tho British Association (1888). 
Inl874^d^e acted as president 
.of the Institute of Mechanical 
Engineers*. 

Bramwall, Geokoe William 
WjLSiTEKl^*Wp8-92), Baron Bi am- 
wcll, EnfflisWiidgo, was born in 
London, AniKecame a barrister 
in 18!^, iHvv^uii'od a lucrative 
practicey aojBfvaB made < 4 . 0 . in 
1851, he succeeded 

Baron Court of Ex- 

chcciiKMipl^Kaih knighted. In 
this cai^B^H^ill it ceased to 
exist innjHjl^en he. was ap- 
pointedhlHm w justices in the 
court 6f ^■^pe« established by 
the Judicature Acts. He*,rctircd 
from that office in 1881, and in 
1882 he was created a peer by 
the title of Baron Brainwell. 
Two of Bramwoirs best -known 
contentions as a judge were 
that by English law some insane 
persons who commit crimes are 
responsible for their actions and 
others are not; and that a cor- 
poration was legally incapable of 
malice, and therefore conld not be 
sued as such for malicious prosecu- 
tion. SpO.Fairfield’sXt/s(1898). 


Bramfliliig 

Bram well* John Milne (1852), 
Scottish physician, was born at 
Perth, and studied in Edinburgh. 
He practised for some years at 
Goole in Yorkshire, and after 1889 
attr^ted considerable attention 
by his publications on hypnotism 
and his treatment by suggestion. 
He settled i n London i n 1892. His 
works include Janieft Braids Sur- 
geon and Bj/pnotist; Hypnotic 
AndBtheaia ; Suggestion^ its Place 
in Medicine and Scientific Be- 
sca/rch ; Dipsomania andits Treat- 
ment hy Suggestion; Hypnotism; 
its History^ Practice^ a/nd Theory 
(1903); nndHypnotismand Treat- 
ment by Suggestion (1909). 

Bran, the hissk or outer cover- 
ing of wheat, which, in the pro- 
cess of milling, is separated from 
the finer flour. In 100 parts of 
bran, which has the spboarance 
of scaly yellow-brown particles, 
wo find of water, 13*1 ; albumin, 
19*3 ; oil, 47 ; husk, 55*6 ; ash or 
saline matter, 7*3. Bran is used 
in tho making of digestible brown 
bread ; for feeding horses, cattle, 
and poultry; and by calico printers 
for removing the colouring matter 
from tho parts of tbeir goods which 
are not mordanted. 

Bran, a name in Celtic legend 
variously associated with tho 
hero of tho AVolsh Mahinogion 
of Bramrrn, the hero of the 8th- 
century Irish epic. The Voyage of 
Bran, and the dog of Ossian’s 
Kingal. Bee Moyer and Nutt’s 
Voyage of Bran (1895). 

BranchlsD. See Gills. 

Branchids, an ancient town 
near Miletus, on the coast of Asia 
Minor, famous for its temple and 
oracle of Apollo Didymaoos. 

Branching. When any part 
of a plant gives rise to second 
parts similar to itself, it is said 
to branch. Thus, a stem forms 
stem branches, and a root forms 
root branches. These branches 
may arise either from the sides of 
the parent stmeture {monopodiaZ 
branchmg\ or from division of 
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its growing Kpex {ddchotomous 
hrcmchvng). In the former case 
the branch or branches may re- 
main subordinate in size and posi- 
tion to the parent axis [raceim^c. 
hranchmg\ or may displace and 
overtop it {cyinose branching). In 
many of our forest trees — €.g. 
lime, elm, birch, etc. — the buds 
which are formed throughout the 
growth of any one year grow out, 
during the following spring, into 
lateral branches, the branching 
being thus typically racemose. 
The last formed bud, however, 
grows very raj^idly, and pushes 
to one side the prolongation of 
the main axis, taking its place, 
and becoming the main axis of 
the following year, so that the 
sequence of racemose branching 
is annually interrupted by the 
occurrence of a single eyinose 
branching at the end of each 
year’s growth. In the common 
lilac a very similar mode of an- 
nual cymose branching may be 
observed; but in this case the 
branches arc arranged in pairs, 
and the last pair of buds formed 
in each year grow cmially, form- 
ing two main axes of the second 
year, while the prolongation of 
the preceding main axis dies. 
When two new main axes arise, 
as in the lilac, the cyme is said 
to bo hipnrov^; when only one, 
as in the lime, etc., it is said to bo 
uniparous. 

Branchlopoda, a term used in 
the classification of the lower 
Crustacea (fintomostraca). It has 
i)cen used both as an ordinal and 
as a subordinal term, and in the 
former case includes both Clado- 
cera and Phyllopoda. In the nar- 
rower sense it includes only such 
forms as Apus, the brine-shrimps, 
and similar organisms. 

BrancOi Cape, headland, Para- 
hyba state, Brazil, 60 m. k. of Per- 
nambuco, the most easterly point 
of the South American continent. 

Branco, Rio (’white river’), 
riv., Brazil, rises in Farima Mts., 


between Venezuela and Brazil, 
and after a course of 400 miles 
joins the Rio Negro, a trib. of the 
Amazon. 

Brancovan, Constantin 
(1654rl714), prince of Walachia 
from 1688; rendered great serv- 
ice to the Porto in the cam- 
paign against Austria in 16!)U, 
and helpeil Tdkbly to become 
prince of Tramsylvania. In the 
contest between the Porto and 
Peter the Groat of Russia his 
attitude was doubtful, but in 
the disastrous campaign of Peter 
the Groat on the Pnith, when he 
was forced to make peace (1712), 
Brancovan again took the part 
of the Porte; whereas Dimitrie 
Cantemir, the prince of Molda- 
via, rendered all possible assist- 
ance to Russia. Notwithstand- 
ing this, Brjincovau was accused 
of treason, deposed, carried, 
prisoner to Constantinople, and 
put to death, together with his 
four sons (1714), and his vast 
fortune was conhscatini. Tliis 
marked the beginning of the 
Phananot i)eriod (17i4"1821) of 
theprincipalities. See Ropmant \. 

Brand, Henuy liorrYuuiia AV^i. 
(1 814- 92), first Visro nn 1 1 iampden , 
and twenty-third Raron Daere, 
Speakerof tbo Hous^f Commons, 
entered Parliament in 1852 as 
Liberal member for Levies, which 
ho represented till 1868, when he 
became M.P. foi Cambridge county. 
In 1859 he was appointed financial 
secretary to the Treasury, and 
acted a’3 Liberal whip till 1808. 
In 1872 he was elected Speaker of 
the House of Commons, holding 
this office till 1884, when ho was 
created a peer, wi h the title of 
Visoount Hampden. 

Brand, Sir Jan HENnRiK(1823 
88), president of the Orange P'ree 
State, son of Sir H. C. Brand, 
Speaker of the Cape House of As- 
sembly, was born at Ca^ Town. 
He practised as a barrister till 
1863, when he was elected presi- 
dent ef the Boer state, a position 
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t^hich ho held for four succes- 
Hivo terms of five years eaclu 
At the beMfiunine of the struggle 
between Croat Britain and tho 
'rraiisvaal in 1880, Brand main- 
tained the strict neutrality of 
his republic, and was present as 
mediator in 1S81 at the confer- 
ence which led to the final ar- 
rangement of peace after the 
British defeat at Majuba Hill, 
lirand’s phrase, *Als sal recht 
komen’ (All will come right), has 
often been quoted in South Afri- 
can discussions. 

Brand, John (1744-180G), Eng- 
lish antiquary, became rector of 
the united parishes of Mary-at- 
Hill and St. Mary Hubbard, 
London, in 1784, and was also 
secretary to tho Society of Anti- 
(marioB fr‘>m that year till hi.s 
death. Chief works : Popular 
Antiquitif^ (1777 ; enlarged 1813; 
now ed. 1888), which stands in the 
first rank ot books of its kind; 
JIUtory and Antimdtiea of New- 
rnstle-on-TyneiMm); and Letters 
to Mr, Malph BcUby (1825). 

Brande, William Thomas 
(1788-1806), English chemist, was 
born in Loud on. He became mem - 
her of the Westminster Lfedical 
Society (180fM, fellow of tho Royal 
S<iciety (18G9), professor of chem- 
istry to the Apothecaries* Com- 
pany (1812), succeeded Davy in 
the same capacity at tho Royal 
Instituti.,n (1813), and in 1854 be- 
came chief officer of the coinage 
department at the Mint, , Besides 
papers in the Transactions of the 
lioyal Soaicty, Brande was author 
of a Manual of Chenmtry 
6th ed. 1848), Elements of Chem- 
istry (18:5 1), and a Diet of Phar- 
uuiey ar d Materia Medica (1839), 
and edited the Diet of Bciencct 
Literature, and Art (1842; new 
■ ed. by Cox, 1875). 

Brandenburg, (i.) Province 
of Prussia (15, .383 sq. m.), occu- 
pying the middle of the N. Ger- 
man plain— Le. the Havel Spree 
depression, the valleys of the mid- 


dle Oder and its trib. the Warthe, 
and part of the valley of the 
middle Elbe. Forty-six per cent, 
of the area is under cultivation, 
the most fertile land lying in tho 
N. and middle. Fruit, flax, hemp, 
and vines are cultivated. In the 
s. forests cover thirty -two per 
cent, of the area. Lignite is 
mined to the annual value of 
three-quarters of a million ster- 
ling; otbci mineral products are 
iron, lime, and gypsum. Berlin 
is the capital of tho province. 
Other important towns are Frank- 
fort-on-the-Odor, Potsdam, Char- 
lottenburg, and Spandau. The 
history begins with its coloniza- 
tion by Wends and other Slavs 
in the 6th century. Their first 
subjugation was effected by Albert 
tho Bear, who assumed the title 
of Margrave of Brandenburg in 
1134. In 1356 it was made an 
electorate of tho empire. In 1415 
the emperor conferred the elect- 
oral dignity of Brandenburg upon 
Frederick, biirgrave of Nurem- 
berg, of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern, the present imperial dynasty 
of Germany. With tho accession 
of Frederick William, the Great 
Elector, tlie history of Branden- 
burg merges in that of Prussia. 
Pop. 3,550,000. (2.) Town, prov. 
Brandenburg, Prussia, 38 m. 
W.S.W. of Berlin, and on the 
Havel ; produces Daskets, bricks, 
leather, flour, and silks. From 
949 to 1544 it was the scat of a 
bishop. Pop. 55,000. 

Brandes, GEona Moeris 
Cohen (1842), Danish critic, 
of Jewish extraction, whose 
AEsthetiske Stvdier (1868) and 
Kritiker og Portraiter (1870) 
caused him to be regarded as 
one of the most promising of tho 
younger critics. The teaching of 
John Stuart Mill, Taine, Kenan, 
and Comte gave his criticism its 
philosophical basis. In 1871 he 
began his lectures Hovedstrlkanm- 
ger i del fOAarhundredts Literatv/r 
(6 vols. 1871-90 ; Eng. trans. 1886- 



1906). He puTBued his theories in 
various puluications,bcBidestrans- 
latini; John Stuart Mill’s Eman- 
cipation of Woman into Danish. 
Brandos breathed a new spirit into 
Danish literaturo, and i^athcrod 
around him many talented men 
in the journal Dtt Niticnde Aar- 
hundrede, From 1877-S3 he re- 
sided at Berlin, where ho wrote, 
iimonff other things, JJanske Duj- 
tere fl877), Soren Kierkegaard 
(1877), Esais Tegn^r (1878), benja- 
min Disraeli (1878 ; Eng. version 
1879), Ferdinand Lassalle (1877), 
lbse7i (1898). llis influence in 
Scandinavia and on the Con- 
tinent has been incalculable, 
though there are signs that it 
is now on the wane. Uis par- 
tialities and strong antipathies 
often obscure his judgment; his 
anti-clericalism approaches fanat- 
icism; and his attitude towards 
the Christian religion generally 
is that of a pagan philosopher. 
After his return from Berlin his 
principal works were Mennesker 
og Veerker i nyere Europreisk Lit- 
eratur (1883) ; Essays, two series 
(1889, 1897); Holberg (1884); Fo- 
Iwnd (1888) ; Indiryk fra Rus- 
land (1889 ; Eng. trans. 1889 and 
1890) ; Vet Atoderne Gjennem- 
hruds Mcend (1883) ; William 
Shakespeare (1895 and 1898; trans. 
W. Archer, 1898); and the auto- 
biographical Levned (1900, etc.). 
His Samlede Skrifler appeared in 
1900-8. 

Brandes, Gabl Edvakd Cohen 
(1847), Danish author, brother of 
Georg Brandes, distinguished him- 
self early as an Orientalist and 
original dramatist, as a member 
of the Folkething, as one of the 
best debaters of the Left since 
1^0, and as assistant editor 
of the influential Moryenhlad, 
and subsequently of Politiken. 
Like his brother, a strenuous 
radical, with a somewhat pessi- 
mistic point of view, his bril- 
liant talents are counterpoised 
by an irritating dogmatism. He 


has written several plays — e,g, 
Ldgemidler (1881), Et Besl>g{\^2), 
Under Lo ven (1890), Asgerd (1895), 
Vera (1904), and Haardt imod 
Haardt{WA). A romance by him, 
Jung Blut (1899), led, because of 
its unveiled naturalism, first to a 
bitter controversy, and finally to 
a prosecution and line. 

Brandfort, tn.. Orange Free 
State prov., S. Africa, 35 in. n.e. 
of Bloemfontoin ; alt. 4,5(56 ft. 
Bop. 2,000 (whites, 4()0). 

Branding (cognate with Gei^r 
hrennend, ‘burning*) primarily 
denotes the impressing of a mark 
with hot iron upon men, beasts, 
or inanimate objects. From early 
times it was customary to brand 
felons and slaves with certain 
marks, which, being indelible, dis- 
tinguished them for life from their 
fellow-men. lienee the secondaiy 
application of ‘brand* and ‘stig-i 
matize’ (from Gr. stigma). Of- 
fenders against English law were 
branded on the breast, ou the cheek 
and forehead, on the shoulder 
and hand, and on the chock 
alone, according to circumstances, 
usually with a certain letter de- 
noting the offence. In 1424 an 
Act of the Scottish Parliament 
ordained that vagrants be burnt 
on tho cheek, and a'^-Iatcr Act of 
1574 specified that they should be 
‘burnt tlii’ough the gristle of tho 
right ear with a hot iron of tho 
compass of an inch about.* Brand- 
ing was the custom in France, 
where, until 1832, a letter or let- 
ters we/e branded on tho shoul- 
der of a galley slave ; previously, 
tho fleur-de-lis was the mark im- 
pressed. Burnint*’ with a hot iron 
had, however, been completely 
abandoned in Britain (18^) and 
France before the middle of the 
19th century; but in the United 
States slaves were burnt in the 
hand with their master’s initial 
until the outbreak of the civil 
war. The Jamaica planters also 
used to mark their initials on the 
bodies of their slaves with a silver 
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brand dipped in burning spirits. 
Modern branding is confined to 
stamping a distinguishing mark 
upon goods or the cases which con- 
tain them. (See Tuade Makks.) 
On the o})tion of a curer, herrings 
are branded by government in- 
spectors. Horses and cattle on 
largo ranchos are branded with 
their owner’s mark. In the pas- 
toral colonies, such as Australia 
and South Africa, the branding 
question is one of vital import- 
alice, and has been dealt with in 
numerous Brands Acts. 

Brandis, Ckiustian August 
(1790-1867), (iermau i)hilologi3t 
and philosopher, was born in 
Hildesheim, and was professor 
of i)hilology at Bonn from 1822 
till his death. He visited the 
Tu incipal libraries in Kiirope to 
jjreparc, with Bekker, the edition 
t»f tlio works of Aristotle (1831- 
36) undertaken by the Berlin 
Royal Academy of Science. His 
principal work was Handhttch der 
(Jeschichte der OriecMsch-rbrni^ 
schen Philosophic (18.35-66). See 
'rrendelenburg’s Zur Erinnening 
and C. A, Brandis (1868). 

Brandi, Alois Lkonh akd 
(1855), Austrian student of J'hig- 
lish literature., born at iTinsbruck, 
and became professor of philology 
successively at Prague (1884), Got- 
tingen (1888), Strassburg (1892), 
and Berlin(1895). Ho has written 
Coleridge und die Englische Ito- 
TTuentik (1886; Eng. trans. 1887), 
Ceschichte der mittelenglischen 
Literatur (1892), Die Qndlen des 
icelitichen Dramas in EmjJhnd vor 
Shakespeare (1898). and Ags. TAt~ 
erature (1908), and edited a new 
issue of Schlegel and Tieck’s 
German translation of Shake- 
speare ( 10 vols. 1897, etc.), ns well 
as an edition of Thomas of Ercel- 
dovne (1881). 

Brandling {Dumbri cusfxtidus), 
an earthworm remarkable for its 
banded body. It is a small species, 
and much prized by anglers as 
bait. 

IV. 


Brandon, (i.) Parish (6,759 ac. ) 
and mrkt. tii., partly in Suffolk 
and partly in Norfolk, England, 
on the Little Ouse (which here 
separates the two counties), 7 
m. N.W. of Thetford. Tho free 
grammar school dates from 1646. 
Considerable trade is done in 
grain, timber, coal, and rabbit 
skins. In 1870 implements of 
Neolithic times were discovered 
here. Pop. 5,800. ( 2 .) 3’n., Man- 
itoba, Canada, co. scat of Ih-andon 
CO., on the R. bank of the Assini- 
boine R., 126 m. W. of Winnipeg, 
on the C.P. and C.N. Rys. It 
has a government experimental 
farm, and exports large quan- 
tities of wheat and lumber. J’ep. 
11, (WK). • 

Brandon, Ctiarler, Puke of* 
Suffolk. Sec Suffolk. 

Brandon, RrciiAiio (d. 1649), 
succocdcfl his father as imhlic 
executioner (I (>40), and is said to 
have beheaded Charles i,, Straf- 
ford, Laud, and otliers. 

Brandon, St. Sec Brendan, St. 

Brandram, Hosina(1 846- 1907), 
English actress, horn in London. 
She made her d^hnt in 1877_at the 
Op(^ra Coinique, liondon, in The 
Sorcerer. After a toiu' in the 
United Slates she rotiirned to 
London, and ai)pcared at the 
Savoy in Jolanthe in 1882; this 
was followed hy Princess Ida, The 
Mikado, liuddigorc. The Yeomen 
of the Guard, The Gondoliers, 
The Vicar of Bray, Had.don Half, 
Utopia Limited, Mirette, etc. 

Brandt, Enbvold, Count 
(17J58 72), Danish statesman, was 
through the influence of his fiieiid 
Stnieiiseo appointed (1770) chief 
warder to the imbecile Ifliristian 
VII. His jealousy of Strucnsco 
led him to plot against that min- 
ister; but before he could take 
any action ho was involved in 
the ruin of his former friend, and 
was beheaded. 

Brandy (Ger. Bfanntwein, 
‘burnt wine;* Fr. eau de vie), a 
spirit prepared by tho distilla- 
Scc 
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tion of wines, the quality de- 
pcndiiij? not only on tho process, 
but also on tijo wine. The beat 
comes from tlie town of Cognac, in 
■\Vefltern Fip-nce, where a special 
graT)c is grown ; thus cognac has 
become a synonym for brandy. 
Much good brandy is imported 
from t^ilifornia. The spirit owes 
its ^ia^ our and aroma to the pres- 
ence of small (luantitica of fur- 
furol, (rnanthic, acetic, butyric, 
and other ethers. It contains 
from forty-seven to eighty per 
cent, of alcohol, the average being 
about fifty-four ])cr cent. ; tlie sp. 
gr. varies from 0*J)274 to 0‘i)342. 
Like other li(^\iora, brandy is often 
concocted ot alcohol llavoured 
with the above ethei s and diluted 
with water. The 8])irit is colour- 
less; ])alc brandy gains its colour 
from tlio cask, and brown brandy 
from tho addition of caramel. 
In its general medicinal effects 
l)ran<ly may be regarded as al- 
cohol. 

(Quantity ix i’atits per : 
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spirit obtained by a patent stiU 
is not a true brandy; while a 
genuine brandy may be defined 
as one distilled from gi'ape wines, 
by a pot htill. The best comes 
from the Charentes; but Cali- 
fornia, Australia, Spain, Algiers, 
Greece, Egypt, and Canada all 
export brandy. The Martell Star 
brandies are examples of genuine 
cognacs, rich in esters. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the French 
brandies are patent still prod- 
ucts ; hence many of them outside 
the Charentes are blended with 
cognac to improve their quality. 
In deciding between brandies an 
analyst should determine the 
ethers (esters), furfuroid bases, 
acidity, aldehydes, and higher al- 
cohols. The minimum for esters 
shoiild be about 80 parts per 
100,000 pure alcohol, and for 
furfurol iiljout 070 part. Thiv 
sbaiulard does not apply to vint- 
age brandies, wliere the esters are 
often much lower. Examples : — 

00,000 OF PURE AMJOliOL. 


<’oui>tituentb. 

Ocnuinc hraiidy 
from 

info riur wiuc. 

(•on nine 
<’OKn:n*. 

Sophi-tioatcil 

orandy. 

Aridity 

35-38 


51 -S 

Aldehjdoa 

24-55 

10-68 

12*7 

Alcohols (higher).. . . 

173 CO 

287-.')4 

422*9 

Ethers (esters) 

08-71 

116-82 

40-8 

Furfuroid liases 

1 

4-88 

2-9 

Total 


515-08 

531-1 


lleceutly nuiiii prosecutions 
have taken place in connection 
M'itli the salo of brandy. No re- 
cognised standard exists, there- 
fore j)enalties wore intliet(Ml only 
in few casea.^ It has been shown 
to be a difficult matter to dis- 
criminate between the genuine 
article anfi a sophisticated or 
‘silent spirit* bi'andy. (renor- 
ally it is agreed that a neutral 


Brandywine Creek fiows 8 . 11 :. 
through Chester co., Pennsyl 
vania, U.S.A., and joins Chris- 
tiana Creek near Wilmington, 
Delaware. On its banks General 
Howe defeated Wt»shington in 
1777. 

Brangwyn, Frank (1867), 
English decorative painter, born 
at Bruges in Belgium ; worked for 
William Monis with designs for 
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ta'pcstriefi, etc., but left him ^hen 
Quls^sixtbcn arul went to sea. His 
paintings include A»}iore (1890), 
Burialat <Sca(1891), Salvage\\ 891 ), 
Convict Skip (1892). Renan wrote 
of his pictures, ‘The eye rejoices 
before them; theyswimin colour.* 
His Trade on the Beach (1895) is 
in the Luxembourg, Paris; The 
Scoffers in the Sydney National 
Gallery; SL Simon Stylites in 
Venice ; and his panel Commerce 
in the Royal Exchange, London. 
See The Studio (1898), and Shaw 
Sparrow’s Frank Brangiryn 
(1910). 

Brank (in England), or Hranks 
( in Scotland), a kind of bridle 
made of iron bands, formerly 
used to punish scolding women 
and those guilty of slander. It 
was occasionally used a.s a ]mn- 
ishment for fornication, and, still 
more rarely, for men guilty of abu- 
sive language. The three speci- 
mens in the Antiquarian Museum 
at Edinburgh arc all different in 
design, and a still greater variety 
may bo seen at pp. 38-(i4 of Old- 
Time Punishments, by ‘VV. An- 
drews (1890). The witches’ branks, 
preserved in the county hall at 
Forfar, Scotland, is a spiked collar 
of cruel design. Nearly all dated 
specimens in British museums 
belong to the Kith and 17th cen- 
turies. The use of the branks in 
Great Britain died out about the 
middle of the 19th century. 

Brankovlch, George, prince of 
Servia from 1^5, with intervals, 
to 1455, served in the fl^urkish 
army under Bayazid ii., And was 
made prisoner by Tamerlane. Two 

ears after he became prince of 

ervia, f?ultan Murad ii. invaded 
that country, and Brankovich was 
forced to give up a part of it, to 
recognize the Turkish suzerainty 
oyer the part left to him, and to 
give his daughter to the Sultan in 
marriage. After being expelled 
from Servia, ho took part with 
John Hunyady in his expedition 
against the Turks, and regained 


the indopendenco of Servia in 
1444. After that, however, he wus 
in continual conflict with Hun- 
yady, who often invaded Servia. 

Branksome, par., Dorsetshire, 
England. 1 m. w. of Bouniomouth. 
Pop. 8,000. 

Brant, Joseph (1742 4807), 
whoso native name was Tttayen- 
DANEGEA, was a Mohawk chief 
and missionary, who fought as a 
colonel in the British army during 
the American revolution. In 1 787 
he settled on a grant of land on 
the Grand R., Ontario. Ho built 
the first Kpiscojial church in TIi)- 
por Canada with money collected 
in England (1780), atul translated 
the Prayer Book and parts of 
the New Testahicnt into his own 
tongue. See L i fe )»y S tone (1 80.5). 

Brant, or Biwnd'I', Mkuvhtian 
(1457-1521), Oerman poet and 
humanist, went to Basel in 1470; 
licentiate of canon law (1481), 
and doctor of law (1489). The 
celebrated preachei, Oeiler von 
Kaisorsberg, was instrumental in 
securing Brant’s return to Stra'^s- 
burg, his native city, in the capa- 
city of syndic (1591). In 1503 he 
was appointed town clerk. He 
remained at Strassluirg until his 
death. H o wrote many works in 
Latin (mainly religious and polit- 
ical) and German, in TJrose and 
verse, popular and learned. His 
most successful writing was his 
Nari’cnschAff a ship sailing 

to Narragonia (b'ools’ Land), and 
having on board over a hundred 
fools : each of them has some par- 
ticular folly, which is described 
by a set of verses, accompanied 
by a rough woodcut (based on tlie 
author’s own drawings). Trans- 
lated into Latin by Locherin 1499, 
it immediately became popular. 
In the same year ap] wared ren- 
derings in Low German and in 
French; in 1500 one in Dutch. 
The English rendering of 1507 
goes back to the French ; hut 
Barclay’s Ship of /’oo/j (1509) is 
mainly a free translation from 
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Lochor’s liatin. It was lio who 
invented the lijruro of St. Gro- 
bianus, the embodiment of the 
coarseness and indecency of his 
ago. Tlio Narrmsch ijf was edited 
by Zarncke (1854) and Goedeke 
(1872); an edition, with all the 
de.<iigns of the original, was issued 
by Bobertag in IbUl. 

Brantford, tu., Ontario, Can- 
a<la, 23 m. w. by s. of Jlainilton, 
on Grand 11., which is navigable 
to the town, with short canal 
c'onnection. it produces large 
quantities of agrioultuial and 
i)ther machinery. It derives its 
name from the Indian chief, Jo- 
se])li Brunt. Top. 22,000. 

Brantfime, IMmujiii pm Bour- 
PEILLES, SEIGNEIJK DB (?15K)- 
1014), Froiicli clironicler, de- 
ucended from a noble family in 
l*6rigord. Ho becjjiie alibe de 
BraritOme w’heri only sixteen, but 
the greater jiai t of his life >vas 
passed as a soldier aiid courtier. 
He accom])auied Ma:y (^iucen of 
Boots to Uulyrood in 1501. He 
afterwards fought against the 
Huguenots in the first (1502) 
and third (1573) religious wars, 
and against tlie Turks (1504 and 
1506). He was cliambcrlain to 
Giiarles TX. and Henry III. ; but 
after the death of his patroness, 
(Catherine de’ Medici, lie retired 
to Bran to mo. There he wrote 
his famous Mevwii’es, which con- 
tain accounts of the principal per- 
sonages of the period, and are 
valuable for their faithful por- 
trayal of the scandalous manners 
of the times. The first edition 
was published after his death 
(10 vols. 1060-7); other editions 
by Le Duchal (15 vols. 1740), Ba- 
cour and Meriin^e (13 vols. 1 SOS- 
OS), Lalanno (10 vols. 1805-81). 
Bro/atOmc, sa Tic ct m Ecrit*. 


St. Peter’s Bay, and thus bisects 
the island of Cape Breton. 

Brasenia, a small genus of 
tropical S. American water- 
plants, belonging to the Nyin- 
pheacco.', with small dark purple- 
flowers and very mucilaginous 
I^eltate leaves. 

Brash. See Pyrosis. 

Brasidas, son of Tellis, was the 
most famous and successful Spar- 
tan commander in the earlier part 
of the Peloponnesian war. In its 
first year (431 Ji.o.) he saved Me- 
thonofrom an Atlienian invading 
force, became e])hor, and distin- 
guish(‘d himself at Pylos in 425 
R.O. The next year he defeated 
the Athenians outside Megara, 
and secured that city to Si).arta. 
He was then on his way to Chal- 
cidice, in Thrace, to stir up dis- 
atfoction among the Athenian 
subjects. Arriving there, he suc- 
ceeded, by his policy of modera- 
tion and his energy, in securing 
Acanthus, Btagirus, Ainphi]}olis, 
Bcioue, and Mende. Ho also ac- 
companied Perdiccas, king of Ma- 
cedonia, on ail expedition against 
the Lyncestians, proving his mil- 
itary ability by a skilful retreat 
under diflicultics. In 422 B.c. ho 
gained a complete victory o^ er 
an Athenian force urder Cleon 
which was atterat>tiiig to recover 
Arntdiipolis, but fell in the battle, 
and was buried in Amphipolis. 
As a soldier and statesman he had 
abilities unusual in a Spartan- 
daring, energy, and readiness, 
moderation, tact, and eloquence. 
Thucydides relates (bks. ii.“V. 
incl.) his career. 

Brass, an alloj' of copper and 
The 


zinc in various proportionsr 
alloy was knowit to the Komans, 
though bronze, the alloy oi copper 
and tin, YraB the inatenaY moat 
. Weedhy the anc\en.ta,and\e oiten 

not Wndered '‘hraae? 

I . AwX lusiug the metals in the 

r,.!?.- three of cap- 

*hlp oauel (half a mile long) with 1 t'J o to one of zinc m 

gj witn i Plumbago or eJay eraeibleg. First 
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a little Borap In ass is melted in 
the crucible with Bome flux or 
powdered charcoal; the coiipcr 
is then added, and, when it is 
molted, the zinc. After it has 
stood in the furnace for sorno 
time, the alloy is cast into in- 
gots or moulds. Sheet bra.ss is 
prepared by casting into strips, 
an<l these are passed cold througli 
rolls. The proportion of the two 
metals varies greatly according 
to the uses to which the alloy is 
to be put. A large proportion of 
zinc increases the hardness and 
lightens tho colour, but reduces 
the tenacity and <liictility of tho 
alloy. Brass is highly tenacious, 
malleable, and ductile, and makes 
good castings. The addition of 
two to four per cent, iron gives 
a very hard and tenacious metal. 
Brasses, in machinery, are tho 
brass fittings in a bearing in 
which the revolving journal lies, 
'riiis comparatively soft metal is 
introduced so that the shaft may 
not wear av/ay. 

Brass, tn., on R. Brass, H. 
Nigeria, immediately K. of the 
inoiith of the Niger. The river 
forms an arm of tho Niger delta. 

Brasses. See Monumental 
Bkassbs. 

Brasseur de Bourbourg,. 

(-HARLBS Etienne (1814-^74), a 
hVench abb6, was bom in Bour- 
bourg. IVooeeding to America 
in 1846, he was vicar - general 
at Boston, then a missionary 
(1848-64) in Central 
and Mexico. Ho was the author 
oi Histoire de Cana(f a (1851), His- 
ioire. ...du Mexique et de VAm4r- 
ique Cent rale dans les Sierles an- 
tirieurs d Christophe Colombe 
(1857-9), and other works. 

Brassey, Thomas (1805-70), 
English engineer and railwav con- 
tractor, was the son of a Cheshire 
farmer. In 1834 - 5 he executed 
aontracts on tho Grand Junction 
and London and Southampton 
Railways. In 1836 ho moved to 
London, and began business in a 


largo way as a railway contractor. 
Jn 1847 and following years ho 
constructed tho Great Northern 
Railway. Other contracts in- 
cluded railways in France, Italy, 
Spain, C'aiiada, Australia, and In- 
dia, tho Crimean Rai I way, tho Vic- 
toria Docks, TiOiidon, and the East 
London Railway. His last con- 
tract was the W olverhampton and 
'VValsall Railway. Brassey is said 
to have left a foituno of about 
£7,000,000. See Helps’s Life and 
Labours of Mr. Brassei/ (1872). 

Brassey, Thomak, Baron 
(1836), son of the prcce<Iing, was 
born at Stafford, England. He 
was elected for Devonport in 
tho Liberal interest in 18f>5, was 
called to the bar in 3866, and was 
elected m.p. for Hastings in 1S68, 
which ho represented until 1886. 
He became a civil loi'l of the 
Admiralty in 1880-3, and secre- 
tary to the Admiralty in 188;V-5. 
Ho is a high authority on naval 
questions, and has bc(5n a frequent 
writer on tlicsc subjects. He was 
chairman of the Opium fJommis* 
sion and tho commissions on un- 
scaworthv shii)s, coaling stations, 
and i)onsi()ns to the aged poor. 
In 1876 7 ho and I^ady Brassey 
undertook a voyage round tho 
world in their yaclit the Bvn- 
hram, and tho occount which tho 
latter jiublishcd of the voyfigo 
attained wide popularity. Lady 
Brassey died (1887) on a home- 
ward voyago from Australia. 
Lord Brassey is the author of a 
number of works, including Work 
and War/es (1872), British Sea- 
men (1877), The Eastern Question 
(1878), Foreign Work and English 
Wages (2nd ed. 1870), The British 
Navy, in 5 voIb. (1882-3); Sixty 
Years of Progress (1904) ; and ho 
edited for a number of years the 
Naval Annual. He was made a 
K.u.B. in 1880, a baron in 1886, 
and in 1906 received a G.O.B. He 
was president of tho Institute of 
Naval ^chitects in 1893-5, and 
was appointed governor of Vic- 
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toria in 1895, but retired early in 
1900. 

Brassica, a large genus of 
plants belonging to the Criicifcrae, 
and extending over the whole of 
Europe and N. and Central Asia. 
The commonest British species is 
B. sititiimtrum^ the wild mustard 
or charlock, a yellow -flowered 
weed HoinetimcH too abundant in 
cornlields, its presence pointing 
to land of poor quality or land 
that is badly farmed. Many 
imiiortant edible plants belong 
to the genus. Tlic wlrtc and 
lilack mustards of commerce are 
obtains I from tlie seeds of the 
indigenous B, alha and B. nigra 
respectively; wluiey>. campestris, 
also an indigenous plant, has 
gi\cn rise, under cultivation, to 
the common turnip, which, along 
with its ally the swede {B. 'mta- 
haga)y owes its importance to a 
ilesliy thickening of the root ami 
lower portion of the stem. Other 
varieties of B, campestris are the 
rape and colza, from the seeds of 
which oils are obtained ; while 
the crushed seeds from which the 
oil has hccTi expressed constitute 
the cattle food known as oilcake. 
B. oleracea occurs on the clilfs of 
the English Channel, ami is the 
source from which the various 
foiiris of cabbage, kale, kobl- 
nihi, cauliflower, broccoli, cte., 
have arisen. 

B r a s s o, T ran sy Ivania. See 
Kkonbtapt. 

Brathwaitc, Bicuard (1588- 
1G73), English poet, born in cst- 
inorland. Geiiig to London, he 
started at once as a poet and dra- 
matist, and continued to produce 
in a most ])roliiic manner almost 
every kind of composition. His 
best-known work, Barnabce Itin^ 
erarium^ or Barnabee^s Journal 
(1G38), also known as Drunken 
Barnahy's Four Journeys^ was 
published under the pseudonym 
of Corymbreus, and is a popular 
record of English travel in mixed 
English and Latin verse. His 


other works include pastorals like 
The Foetus Willow (1614), satires 
like A Strappado for the Devil 
(1615), threnodies like Astreea^s' 
Tears (1641), and novels like The 
Arcadian Princess (1635). See 
Preface to 9th ed. of Bamahee's 
Journal^ by Jos. HaBlewood(1820). 

Bratianu, Ion Constantin 
(11^-91), Roumanian statesman ; 
bom at l^tesei, and educated at 
Paris, where he took an active, 
part in the revolution of 1848. 
Returning to Bucharest, he made 
himself one of the leaders of 
the Rournn Ilian revolution of 
the same year, and was elected 
a member of the provisional 
government. Then he took a 
prominent part in calling to 
the Roumanian throne Prince 
Charles uf iloheiizollern. From 
that time (1866) he was the lead- 
ing statesman in the country, 
being prime minister from 1876 
to 1888, a period during which 
Roumania took part in the Russo - 
Turkish war of 1 877-8, became 
independent of I'urkey, and was 
raised to the sts tus of a kingdom 
(1881). In 1878 Bratianu repre- 
sented his country at the Congress 
of Berlin. During the period of 
his rule, also, a great number of 
adininistriitivo reforms were in- 
troduced in Roumania/. the rail- 
ways nationalized and developed, 
and schools r.nd colleges founded. 
Although at first a man of demo- 
cratic or even republican prin- 
ciples, , Bratianu encouraged the 
formation and building up of a 
bourgeois class in the last years 
of his government. 

Bratsberg, mountainous and 
liicturesque co. on the coast of S. 
Norway, embracing the dist. of 
Tclemarken; cap. Skien. Area, 
5,865 sq. m. P'orestry and agricul- 
ture are the main occupations of 
the inhabitants. Pop. 100,000. 

Bratslav, or Brazlaw, in., 
Podolsk gov., Russia, 110 m. 
E. of Kamenez Podolsk. Pop. 
8 . 000 . 
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Brattice, transverse partition 
of board, orick, plate-iron, or 
.other suitable material, set up 
•’ in the galleries of mines for the 
purpose of directing ventilating 
air currents. A brattice-cloth of 
heavy waterproof canvas is some- 
times used temporarily. 

Brattleboro, vil., Windham 
CO., Vermont, U.S. A., on the w. bk. 
of Connecticut R., 7 m. N. of the 
JMassachusetts boundary. It is the 
ciontro of tho Vermont maple- 
sugar industry, and manufactures 
f ii rniture and org ans. Top. 6,500. 

Braun, August Rmil (1S09-56), 
German archa3ologist, born at 
Gotiia, and died at Home. He 
studied under Schelling and Ger- 
hard, and became secretary to 
tlie Arch!eological Institute of 
Koine in 183.'!. His chief works 
are (Jriechiseke (jhtierlehre (1851- 
r>5), Vorschule der Kunsimyth- 
ologie (1854 ; Eng, trans. 1856), 
and Die Itui nm und Mmeen 
(1854 ; Eng. trans. 1855). 

Braun, Kaul Kekdtnand 
(1850), physicist, was bom at 
Fulda, and occupied professor- 
ships successively at Marburg, 
Strassburg, Carlsriihe, and Tu- 
bingen, where ho directed the 
construction of the Physical In- 
stitute. Ill 1895 he returned to 
Strassburg as professorof physics 
and director of the Physical In- 
stitute there. Braun’s studies 
have been mainly devoted to 
electricity, magnetism, and teleg- 
raphy. His oalculation« of the 
constant of gravitation, -by tho 
torsion balance methoil, is in 
close agreement with that mado 
by Professor Boys. "With the 
aid of Hartmann he constructed 
an ingeidous apparatus for meas- 
uring the intensity of tho mag- 
netic field by means of Jfc fine 
bismuth wire. His chief v'ork, 
Drahtlose Telegraphic dvrch TVas- 
ser und Luft, was jmblished at 
Leipzig in 1901. In 1909 he 
(jointly with Marconi) was 
awarded the Nobel Prize. 


Braunau, tn., Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, 20 m. E. of Trautenau ; has 
a Bencdictiiio abbey. Pop. 8,000. 

Braunsberg, tn., E. Prussia, 35 
m. s.w. of Koiiigsbcrg; is famous 
as tho seat of a Konuin Catliolic 
academy with uiiiveisity status 
tho Lyceum Hosianiim, foundou 
in 1579, which was a great Jesuit 
educational centre in tho 17th 
century. Pop. 13,000. 

Brava, (i.) Or Bakava, more 
properly Rakav/a, bo apt. tn., E. 
Africa, 1 10 m. p.w. of Magadoxo; 
belongs to the sultan of Zanzibar. 
Its trade is clnidly with Jiulia and 
Arabia. ( 2 .) Tho southernmost 
of tho CaT)o Verde Islands. Al- 
though hilly, i* is fertile. Area, 
22 aq. m. Pop. 10,000. 

Bravura (Ital.), a term aji- 
plicd to a style of musical composi- 
tion or performance. Tt denotes 
florid brill iancy andtochiiicaldex- 
tcrity. 

Brawling, in England, is tho 
offence of w ilfully distuj bing any 
meeting of poisons law'fully as- 
semble! I for ieligioua worship, or 
misusirg any preacher, teacher, 
or persona so asscmblod. It is 
punishalilo by a fine of £40. By 
the Brawling Act, 18()0, similar 
offences coiiiraiitod in a place 
certilied under the Places of 
AVorship Act, 1855, aro iJiiiush- 
ablo with a fine of £.5, or. im- 
prisonment for two months. 

Braxficid, Robert Macqueen, 
Loup (1722-90), Scottish ju>igc, 
was called to tho Scottish bar in 
1744, and gained tho reputation 
of being the best feudal lawyer 
in Scotland. Raised to the bench 
in 1776, he became a lord of justi- 
ciary in 1780, and lor<l justice- 
clerk in 17t^. His coarseness and 
cruelty on the bench won for 
him tho uames of tho ‘hanging 
judge* and tho ‘Jeffreys of Scot- 
land.* An excellent study of liim 
is given in R. L. Stevenson’s Weir 
of Hermiston (1896). See also 
Ramsay’s fieminisoences of Scot- 
tish Life and Character (SSlst ed. 
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1872) ; Grant’s Old and New 
Edinburgh (new ed. 1887). 

Braxy. See Sheep— 

Bray, (i.) Par. and coast tn., 
N. AVicklow, Ireland, 12 ni. s.E. by 
B. of Dublin ; is a favourite sea- 
side resort. A ^^ood liarl)our has 
l)oon constructed. Kino scenery 
ill the neighbourhood. I'ot). 7,f)00. 
(3.) Par. U),()()I1 ac.) and vjI., lierk- 
sliire, Kngland, on the Tliaines, 
la m. K.E. of Maidenhead. I’op. 
8,000. See ]iu.\Y, ViCAii op. 

Bray, Anna Eliza (1790 i8SI), 
English novelist. Of Ikt novels, 
some are concerned with foreign 
life, others (tho most iiopular) 
^vith the history of the great 
Devonshire and /Cornwall fami- 
lies. Her best general work is 
her }iordvr& of ike Tamar and 
Tai'u (18.80; now ed. 1879), an 
account of local traditions. She 
also wrote a Life of JIardtl 
(1857) ; The Revolt of ine Prot- 
estants of the Cevennes (1870); 
Henry de Romeroy (1842); and 
WarUigh (1880). See lier Auto- 
biography (1884), and Southey’s 
Correspondence (1849-50). 

Bray, Thomas (1050-1730), Eng- 
lish xirclatc, was select ed in 1695 
as commissary for the bishop 
of liondon in Maryland, II. S. A., 
where he organized the Anglican 
Church. After his return home 
he held (1700) the living of St. 
llotolph- Without, Aldgatc, Lon- 
don. Bray lalxmrcd all his life 
at providing parochial libraries 
at liomo and abroad, and his 
labours resulted in tho founda- 
tion (1098) ef the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 
In 1701 ho was likewise instru- 
mental in founding tho Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in Koieign Parts. See Report of 
the Association of the late Rev. 
Dr. Bray and his Associates^ 
founded 1723, still published an- 
nually with memoir attached. 

Bray, Vicar op. Simqn Aleyn 
was vicar of Bray, in Berkshire, 
England, from 1540 to 1688, dur- 


ing the reigns of Henry vm., 
Edward VI., Mary, and Elizabeth. 
He changed his taith three times, 
being twice a Papist and twice a 
Protestant, in order to adhere to 
hi.s ono principle, which was ‘to 
live and die vicar of Bray.* The 
ballad. The Vicar of Bray, makes 
the vicar live in the reigns of 
(Hiarles 11., James it., AVilliam 
iiT., Anne, and George t. 

Brayl^, Edward AVedlake 
(1773-18M), English antiquary 
and topographer, was born at 
Ijambcth, Surrey. By trade he 
was an enameller, and for loiij!^ 
ho was librarian and secretary pf 
the llussell Institution (1825-5-1), 
of which ho compiled a catalogue. 
He pul)li8hed many works on, 
the antiquities and topography 
of England, including (along with 
John Britton) the Beauties of Eng- 
land and Wales (1801-15), aiid 
Londoniana (1829). See Memoir 
by J. Britton (1855). 

Brazen Head, a mechanical 
coiitrivaiico which v/as fabulously 
reputed to possess the power of 
human speech, and was capable 
of acting as a kind of oracle. 
Several are mentioned in the old 
necromancers’ and other book.s. 
One was made or owned by ro])e 
Sylvester lT.(c. 950-1003); another 
by Robert Grosseteste, bishop of 
Lincoln (1175-1253); another by 
Albertus Magnus (1193-12^) ; and 
another by Kriar Bacon (1214- 
94), the most famous of all. 

Brazil (officially styled Repuh- 
lica dofEstados Vnidos do Brazil), 
the largest republic in S. America, 
is bounded on tlie N. by the At- 
lantic Ocean, Cfidana, and Vene- 
zuela; on the by Colombia, 
Peru, Bolivia, Paraguay, and Ar- 
gentina ; on the s. by Uruguay ; 
and on the E. by the Atlantic. 
Its greatest length is 2,660 m. ; 
breadth, 2,700 m. ; area, 3,270,000 
sq. m. 

Geographically. Brazil falls into 
two divisions — (l) the great pla- 
teau (4,000 to 5,000 ft.) of the 
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oast and centre, its slopes being 
marked by rapids in the rivers 
flowing E. to the Atlantic, E. to 
the La Plata estuary, or n. to the 
Amazons ; and (2) the great valley 
of the Amazons. The chief moun- 
tain ranges of the platec-u, wiiich 
generally trend n.e. and s.w., 
))arallel to the coast, are Serra 
do Mar, Sena Geral, Sci ra da 
M antiquoira (8,000 ft.), Serra dos 
V ertentes, Serra de Santa Martlia, 
Serra dos Pyrencos, and Serra de 
Piauhy. I t on ore, precious stones, 
gold in quartz veins, arsenic, less 
frequently copper, lead, bismuth, 
and antimony, are found in the 
mountains. Glie gicat basin of 
the Amazons is bounded on tbe 
N. by ranges extoruliiig from the 
Tuinuc-Humac Mts., separating 
it from the Guianas westward to 
Colombia, and on tbe h. by tbe 
Brazilian plateau. 

Hydrographically, Brazil be- 
longs for the most part to four 
chief drainage basins- (1) that of 
the Amazons in the n., this river 
flowing for nearly 2, (WO in. 
through the country, and being 
joined within it hy some of its 
largost tributarioH — e.ij. tho Kio 
Negro, Madeira, and 'J’ocjantins ; 
(2) the Hio I’aranahyba, also in 
the N. ; (3) the Rio Silo Vran- 
cisco ill the E. ; and (-4) the 
Parana-Paraguay in tlie h. Be- 
sides these, several slioiter 
rivers discharge direct into the 
Atlantic — c.g. the Jaguaribc, Je- 
quitinhonha, Doce, Itapicuru, and 
Parahyba. Large lakcri*^cauacd by 
the expansion of the rivers, arc 
very common in the Amazon basin. 
On the plateau they are also 
numerous; one of the largest 
(100 m. long by 25 broad) lies on 
the island of Bananul, in Goyaz. 

Brazil is divided into three 
meteorological zones. (1.) Tho 
tropical (mean temp. 77“ yX 
which embraces the N. part of 
the country, and is subdivided 
into three regions: («) the Up- 
per Amazon, where the rainfall 


amounts to as much as 78 in.; 
(6) Matto Grosso and the interior 
of the states bordering on the 
Atlantic, with heavy rains in 
spring and summer (45*9 in. on 
an averuge) ; and (c) the littoral, 
with ruin in summer and autumn 
(58 in. of rainfall). {2.) Tho sub- 
trojiical zone (mean temp. 74^* at 
Rio Janeiro; rainfall, 4-1 in. be- 
tween N o vember and April). (3. ) 
The temperate zouc, with flue 
climate (mean temp, at Palmeiras, 
03*^ F, ; rainfall chiefly in winter 
and autumn, 40 to 00 in.). 

The flora of the lands subject 
to inundation comprises forests 
of myrtle, rubber trees, bombax, 
mimosa, cinchona, etc., (lominated 
by palms. Creeping plants are 
rare, but the ground grows tough 
grasses. American w'illow, plan- 
tains, ])alms, and tho Arnndo 
»accharoules{Hi to 20 it. high) are 
found on the banks of the streams. 
In tho virgin forest beyond tho 
reach of floods the trees are tall 
(200 ft. and more), and the trunks 
arc draped with lianas beaming 
brilliantly-coloured flowers. Tho 
undci'growth consists of ferns and 
the phytelephas, yielding vege- 
tabloivory. The Brazil nut, india- 
rubber, cocoa, vanilla, sarsaiia- 
rilla. and cabinet woods are the 
main productions of these forests. 
Along the Atlantic, from Pernam- 
buco to Rio do Janeiro, man- 
groves an d conocarpos grow. TL e 
cmipos are grass-covered plains, 
in the hollows of which grow 
cypresses and palms. 

As regards fauna, Brazil occu- 
pies almost tho whole of a sub- 
region of tbe neotropical region 
which extends from Mexico to 
Ticrra del Puego, and contains 
nearly all its characteristic types. 
Monkeys, eight species of bats, 
the jaguar, the puma, several 
species of wild dogs, the anta or 
tapir (tho largest mammal), the 
peccary, five species of deer, the 
capybara, the agouti, tho sloth, 
the ant-eater, and two species 
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of armadillo, are amon^r the ani- 
mals. The birds are iiunierous 
and of brilliant plumage; tifty- 
nino species of hum miiiij- birds 
and twenty -ai’c of 'lanafrridie ; 
woodpeckers, j^oatsiickers, and 
tho American ostrich belong; to 
this region. Tho snakes aro of 
forty-eiffht species, includinj^ the 
boa constrictor and anaconda. 
Kish number some 2,000 species, 
and insects aro iiiniimcrablo. 

A census was taken in lOOd, but 
the results wore ofTicially rejected 
as being unsatisfactory. The 
population, estimated at about 
20,000,000, is very mixed —Euro- 
peans, 45 per cent. ; Indian half- 
breeds, 32 per cent ; negroes, 15 
per cent. ; and pure Indians, 8 per 
cent. Population is densest in 
the coastal states, particularly in 
liio do Janeiro, Sergipe, Pernam- 
buco, Coara, and Alagoas; IVlatfco 
Grosso, Goyaz, and the Amazon 
states are sparsely inhabited. In 
tho southeni states of Parniia, 
Santa Oatharina, and Rio Grande 
do Sul there exist numerous col- 
onies of Germans, amounting to 
nearly half a million poisons in 
all. There are about on equal 
number of Italians scattered over 
southern Brazil. 

On the Upper Amazon tho 
chief occupation of the inhabit- 
ants is tho collection of india- 
rubber (40,000 tons ill 1000) and 
other forest products. Good 
tobacco and cocoa (especially in 
Para) are produced ; while in the 
Atlantic states agriculture is more 
dcvelo])ed. Brazil, which pro- 
duces threo-foui’jhs of all tho cof- 
fee of the world, exports nearly 
1535^000,000 worth annually, 
chi^y from Sao Paulo, Minas, 
and Rio. In IDOfi a schcnio for 
tho ‘valorization of cotfee^ — ix. 
to maintain tho product at 
an artificial price— was origi- 
nated by Sao Paulo, and in 1910 
was still in operation. Sugar is 
grown in Maranhao and Piauhy ; 
and the great tobacco state ia 


Bahia. Paraguay tea (ma te) is ex- 
ported from Parana, and Minas 
Geraes is celebrated for its wines. 
The latter state is the chief mining 
region, yielding diamonds, gold, 
iron, manganese, copper, lead, etc. 
Gold is mined in the north-west- 
ern and southern provinces, and 
in Goyaz ; coal in Rio Grande df» - 
Sill and Santa Oatharina. Manu- 
factures are not developed, but 
tho prcjiaration of tobacco, sugar, 
etc., cmidoys many of tho people. 
Tho most important railways are 
tho Central, from Rio do Janeiro' 
to Minas Goracs and Silo Paulo 
( ! ,080 m.) ; tlio Mogyana in Minas 
Geraes and S.lo Paulo (910 m.); 
the Sorocabana, in Sao Paulo 
(813 m., to be extended 250 m. 
further to reach tho Bolivian 
frontier); the Paiilista, in Silo 
Paulo (090 m.); tho Sao Paulo- 
Rio Grande, in Parana and Santa* 
(,'atharina(008 in. open, and some 
1,500 to be constructed). A rail- 
way ia also being coTistnictod for 
a length of 210 m. (100 m. open) 
round tliO cataracts and rapids of 
the Madeira and JMamore rivers 
from Porto Velo to Guajara Mirim. 
In 1910 there wore over 12,000 m. 
of railways opcti. Tho annual 
value of the exports is over 
£63,000,000, and of tlie imports, 
£37,000,000. GreatBritainabsorbs 
ono-third of tho foreign trade. 
The chief ports are Para, Fortaleza 
(Ceara), Recife, Bahia, Rio do 
Janeiro, and Santos. The capital 
is Rio do Janeiro, though a site 
has been selected for a now federal 
capital in the state of G'jyaz. 

The government is a republic, 
and the legislate c power is in 
the hands of two riiambers — the 
Senate of 63 members, three from 
each state (including the Federal^ 
District), a third of whom are* 
replaced every throe years ; and a 
Chamber of Deputies, 212 in num- 
ber (one for about 70,000 persons, 
with tho restriction that not fewer 
than four shall be elected by each 
state). The president and vice- 
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president are elected for a term 
of four years by the direct vote 
of the people. 

The external debt of the ro- 
public amounted in 1900 to 
£87,920,000. The j^overnincnt 
subsidizes the Roman Catholic 
Church, which is supervised 
by the archbishop of Bahia and 
eleven bishops ; but otherwise 
•there is absolute equality between 
all denominations. The army con- 
sists of about 28,000 men. Mili- 
tary service is by law coinpul.sory, 
but conscription was only pul. iu 
force in January 1908. The land- 
marks of Brazilian history com- 
mence with Cabral, who in 1500 
discovered Brazil, named it Ticrra 
da Vera Cruz, and claimed it for 
the Portufirueso; and they took 
possession of the country by virtue 
of the treaty of 'ronlcsillas be- 
tween Spain and PortuK'al, con- 
lirmed by the J*ai)al Bull of 150(i. 
From that time until 1889(exce]»t 
from 1580 to lOOl) Brazil was 
governed by the Portuguese royal 
house. In 3624 the Butch, in- 
stigated by Prince Maurice of 
Nassau, secured possession of a 
large part of the country, and 
kept it until 1661. In 1808 the 
piliiee regent of Portugal, Joao 
VI., transferred his court to Ri(» 
do Janeiro, but returned to 3'ortu- 
gal ill 3821. The following year 
Brazil declared its imlcpiuulcnco, 
and Dom Pedro was crowned 
emperor as Pedro i. In 1865 be- 
gan the prolonged war with 
Paraguay, only ended b^tbe death 
of Lopez in 1870. The emperor, 
Pedro 11., was deposed in 1889 
and a republic was declared. A 
constitution based ui)on tbe 
model of that of the U.S.A. was 
. drawn up, the f onner provinces bc- 
* ing converted into states. J n 1 8J)2- 
5, insurrections in Rin Grande 
do Sul and elsewhere were 
suppressed, and the country has 
since that time rapidly developed. 

See Wallace’s Tmveh on the 
Amazon <md £,io Negro (2nd ed. 


1880) ; Bates’s The Naturalist on 
the Hirer Amazon (new ed. 1802); 
Agassiz’ A Journey in Brazil 
(1868); Santa Anna Nary’s The 
Land of the Amazons (Eng. 
trails. 1901) ; M. R. AVright’s 
The Ncir Brazil (1901); The 
United States of Brazil, by 
Bureau of American Republics 
( Wasbingtoii, 1901); OakcnfuU’fl 
Brazil in IDIO (1010); Pereira 
da Silva’s HistorUt da Fimda^o 
do imperio Brazilciro (1864-fK) ; 
Kialho’s Historia d'Kstdhelcei- 
mento da> Itcpuhlica do Brazil 
(1890); Aker’s History of South 
America (1851-1904); ami l^ierro 
Denis’ Brazil (Eng. trails. 1911); 
and the “Brazilian Year Book.” 

Brazil, CO. tn., Clay co, Indiana, 
P.S.A., 55 in w.K.w. of Indian- 
a})olis ; lias extensive collieries, 
blast furnaces, rolling mills, and 
machinery works. Pop. 8,000. 

Brazil Nut, the seed of 7?rr- 
tholhiia excetsa, a tree belonging 
io the Myrtnoca?, iiidigonoua to 
Brazil, Guiana, and Vcnezuola, 
where it attains a height of 100 
ft. or more, ’J’ho fruit is a hard 
hollow shell, nearly spherical, 
and about six inebes in diameter, 
and contains from twelve to 
twenty - two nuts. The nuts 
are angular, owing to the wsy 
in Avhich tlicy are packed in tbc 
fruit, and have a white kernel 
from which an oil is pressed for 
burning. 

Brazil-wood, or Lim.\ woon, 
is tho heart-wood of a tree, ila'sal- 
pinia crista, and is the principal 
of a number of similar red-dyo- 
yieldiug woods growing iu Brazil, 
the AV. Indies, and Japan. It was 
at one time largely employe^ in 
dyeing, but has now been replaced 
by aniline colours. 

Brazing is a form of solder- 
ir?g by means of a kind of brass 
called spelter. Tho surfaces to 
be united arc thoroughly cleaned, 
and heated to redness by a forge 
or a blow-pipe, spelter being ap- 
plied to the joint ill the form of 
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wire or filinpr-S alone with borax, 
which actH aK a flux. 

Brazos, one of tho lareeat rivers 
of Texas, U.S.A. It rises in the 
Llano Kstacarlo, in the w. part of 
the state, and hows in a general 
H.E. course to its mouth in tho 
Gulf of Mexico. Length, 000 m. ; 
navigable at high water for 300 m. 

Brazza, the mediieval Jirattia 
(Slav. Jirac\ isl. of Austria, Dal- 
matia ; lies between tho island of 
Ijcsina and the Dalmatian coast, 
8. of Spalato. The surface is 
hilly, reaching 2,580 ft. in Mt. 
San Vito. The principal pro- 
ducts are fruits, such as olives, 
almonds, figs, and excellent wine. 
It also yields good marble. Area, 
153 sq. m. Pop. 25,000. Chief 
town, San Pietro (pop. 3,200), on 
the N. coast, 'flie i)ort of IVIilna 
(pop. 4,700) is on the S. coast. 

Brazza, Pterre Paul Francois 
Camille, Comte Savorgnan de 
(1852-1005), African explorer, 
of Italian parentage, was born 
on board ship at llio de 
Janeiro, and educated at the 
Jesuits* College at Paris and 
the Naval School at Brest. In 

1874 he was naturalized a French- 
man, and having cntore<l 11S70) 
the marine service, was sent in 

1875 to explore tho Ogowe R., in 
■\V. Afiica. He followed (1870-8) 
the course of tho river for 430 m., 
and proved the practicability of 
penetrating into Central Africa 
by way of the two water-courses 
of the Ogowe and the Alima. 
In 1879-80 he again explored 
the same region, and estab- 
lished two important scientific 
stations, Francevillc and Brazza- 
ville (n. shore Stanley J’ool), and 
twenty-five other posts. He re- 
turned to Europe in 1882, and 
in 1883 was dispatched by the 
French government to complete 
his exploration of the Ogowe, to 
determine the basin of the Alima, 
and to conciliate the natives. In 
1886 he became commissary-gen- 
eral of the French settlementa 


in "W. Africa, in 1888 governor- 
general of French Congo, and 
in 1891 ho explored the Sanga. 
111-hcalth compelled him to retire 
in 1897. In 1902 he was awarded 
a pension of 10,000 francs by the 
Senate. See Br€ard*s Les Voyages 
de Savorgnan de Brazza (1884). 

Br^ka, tn., N.E. Bosnia, on the 
Save, 75 m. N.N.B. of Sarajevo ; 
has large trade. Pop. 6,500. 

Breaching Tower, a structure 
which played an important part 
in the siege of medheval castles. 
In its original form it was a long 
wooden shed fixed on a wheeled 
framework, the roof being of great 
strength. From the roof hung a 
battering-ram, which could thus 
be swung to and fro against the 
base of tho castle wall without 
the workers being exposed to the 
fire from tho battlements above. , 
See Bkleky. 

Breach of Peace. Tho reign 
of law and order is tlio King’s 
pcacc.^ Any act by which that 
order is disturbed is a breach of 
the peace. The term is not ap- 
plied to any snocific offence, hut 
indictments always state that 
the ottenco cliargcd is against 
the King’s peace.^ In popular lan- 
guage, the term is generally con- 
fined to assaults, affra^^s, riots, 
and other acts of violence. A 
person who secs a breach of tho 
peace being committed is en- 
titled to arrest the offender. See 
Arrest. 

Breach of Promise of Mar- 
tuage is gj^oiind for an action for 
damages, either by a man or a 
woman, in Scotland or England. 
It is a good defenijb to prove that 
the defendant is an infant, or 
induced the promise by material 
misrepresentation — e.g, by con- 
cealing the fact of her inchastity. 
But a plaintiff need not disclose 
facts prejudicial to himself or 
herself— that ho or she is a 
lunatic. Ill-health, or an already 
existing marriage if the plaintiff 
is unaware of it, is no defence. A 
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contract to marry inuiui be carried allowed to ferment for about 
out within a reasonable time. A six hours. A ])ortion of flour is 
plaintiffs evidence of a promise next mixed with the fermented 
of marriage must be corroborated, potato mixture, and the whole is 
See Damages. made into a slack dou^h with 

Breach of Trust. See Trust, water. It is covered up, and 
Bread. Wheat-flour may be allowed to ferment for about six 
said to consist of starch, gluten hours: this forms what is knowm 
(or a material capable of form- as the ‘ spon^^e.’ The remainder 
inf? gluten), soluble albuminoids, of the flour is now mixed with 
fat, and mineral matter. It is the sponge, and the whole well 
the gluten which makes wheat- kneaded, and covered up for one 
flour so suitable for bread-mak- or two hours, wdien it is again 
ing. When Hour is mixed with kneaded, divided into pui tions of 
water it forms dough, and under the required size, and baked, 
suitable conditions of tempera- The chemistry of the process is 
ture this dough undergoes for- not thoronglily uiulorstood, but, 
mentation, carbon dioxide gas speaking generallv. it may 1)0 said 
being given off. The gas, in try- that the yeast^acts on the soluble 
ing to escape, causes the dough aDnimlnoids of tlie flour, and en- 
to expand and assume the appear- ables them to change the starch 
ance of a vesicular or spongy to some extent into sugar. The 
mass. This special kind of fei- yeast now grows in the sugar, pro- 
mentation is known as panary dticing alcohol and carbon dioxide 
fermentation. Ttisaslowprocess, gas. The bolublc nitrogenous con- 
aud before completion organic stitnents of the potato act as a 
acids are liable to be produced, yeast food. Tlie } east seems also 
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rendering the bread sour. ^J’he to act in some way on the gluten ; 
]>roccss can bo hastenecl.by mix- for in bread prepared us above 
ing the new dough with some sour the gluten is soft and partially 
dough from a previous baking, soluble, w’hercas in gluten sepa- 
The modern method differs from rated from flour and baked it is 
the older mainly in the use of hard and insoluble, 
yeast (oitlior brewer’s oi patent). Salt is always added to the 
by which the fermentation is mixture before fermentation sots 
started sooner, and the dr ugh is in. It produces a flavour in the 
put in the oven before it has finished bread, and acts as a re- 
time to turn sour. Potatoes tarder of fermentation changes, 
are boiled with water, and are During the process of baking 
mashed in the liquor in which the starch ccdls burst, the aibu- 
thoy liave been boiled. Kaw flour minoids are coagulated, while the 
is added to the mass, which is imprisoned gas expands, making 
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tho bread apongry and light. Some 
of tho atarcli on tho outwidG of the 
loaf is converted into dextrin. In 
Dr. Dauglish’s method of bread- 
making (invented in 1859) fermen- 
tation docs not take place, but 
the carbon dioxide gaa is forced 
into tho flour and water under 
pressure by suitable machinery, 
and the rlongh produced is at 
once placed in the oven. As can 
bo readily understood, such broad 
lacks the flavour of the fermented 
variety, and aerated bread fails to 
please tho palate. Bread made 
with baking-powder is of a similar 
nature, tho carbon dioxide gas 
)»eing produced from the constitu- 
ents of tho baking-£)<iwder acting 
chemically one on the other. 

The difference between new 
and stale bread is due, not to loss 
of water, but to some nuducuinr 
change in the constituent^j—rnost 
probably a dehydration of the 
carbohydrates. 

The manufacture of broad in 
London is regulated by the Broad 
Act, 1822, and elsewhere in Eng- 
land and Scotland by a similar 
Act of 1S80. The Sale of Food 
and Drugs Act, 1875 - 99, pre- 
scribes the following ingredients 
of bread : flour or meal of wheat, 
barley, rye, oats, buckwheat, 
Indian com, pease, beans, rice 
or potatoes, common salt, pure 
water, eggs, milk, barm, leaven, 
potato or other yeast. Bread 
made for sale of other ingi*edients 
than those set forth in the act 
renders the baker liable to a pen- 
alty of £10, und publication of 
the conviction. If made wholly 
OP partially of pease, beans, or 
potatoes, or any other sort of 
com or grain than those specified 
in the act, it must be marked 
with a largo Homan M; non- 
compliance entails a penalty. 
The mark is not required when 
only potato yeast is used. Stand- 
ard bread, an attempt to * stand- 
ardize* tie quality of the ordin- 
ar}' loaf, was put on the market 


in England on an extensive scale 
ill February 1911. 

All bread except French or 
fancy bread or rolls must be 
sold by avoirdupois weight, and 
weighed upon request in the 
presence of tho purchaser. Th('. 
understood weightef thequartern 
lo.af is 4 lb!<. before baking. For 
bakehouse regulations see Fac- 
TORIEP5 AND WOKKftTtOPR. 

Rreadalfoane, dist., W. Berth- 
shire, Scotland, comprising many 
lofty peaks of tho S. Grampians, 
tho highest being Ben Lawers 
(.‘>,984 ft.). It is drained by tho 
feeders of Loch Uaiinoch, Loch 
Tay, and IjocIi Lyon, and is ren- 
deied accessible by good roads 
through Glen Dochart,Glen Lyon, 
and tho llannoch district. 

Breadalbane, E \\\hA and Mak- 
QUISES OF, a noble Scottish family 
descended from the Glenorchy* 
branch of the CaTnj>bells, of whom 
the most important are John 
Gampbria. (1085- 1710), who ob- 
tained a patent creating him 
Earl of Breadalbane in 1081. 
lie was largely instrumental in 
bringing about the submission 
of tho Highland clans, and was 
responsible— with Sir John Dai- 
ry mple and the Duke of Argyll 
— for the massacre of tho Mac- 
donalds of Glencoe (1092). — John 
Campbell, seconj) Marquis oi’ 
Breadalbane (1790-1862), took 
an active part in tho Disruption 
controversy (1843), and after the 
formation of the Free Church of 
Scotland'remained one of its most 
influential supporters. After his 
death the marquisate became ex- 
tinct, but was roi ived in 1885 in 
favour of Gavin Campbell (1861), 
the seventh call, who succeeded 
to the earldom in 1871. 

Bread-fruit. The bread-fruit 
tree {Artocarpiisinciaa) is a native 
of the E. Indies and the islands 
of the Pacific, where its fruit con- 
stitutes an important article of 
food. The tree grows to a height 
of about 40 ft., and has bold. 
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leathery leaves varying from a 
foot to a yard in length. The 
male flowers are borne in catkins, 
the female appear as globular 
heads. The fruit is of the size 
and shape of a melon. The young 
fruit contains a thick, white fluid 
which is xjleasant and nourisli- 
ing, but it is generally allowed 
to develojD to a more solid con- 
dition before l)uing used as food. 
It is usually cooked in a hole in 
the ground ; it is cut into several 
pieces, and the core is removed; 
after which it is placed on heated 
stones for half an hour in layers, 
alternately with lav ers of leaves. 
It contains a!»out three ])crcent. 
of albumin and foui teen per cent, 
of carbohydrates. In Britain the 
tree can bo grown only in stove 
heat, considerable moisture being 
also necessary. A well-<lraiiied 
soil composed of loam, sand, an(^ 
leaf-mould is dcsiraldc. In addi- 
tion to incim, other species of 
the genus are occasionally giown 
as stove trees, and being ever- 
green arc valuable j)hints at 
Bill seasons. A. Cctnnoiui^ which 
grows to a height of about 8 ft., 
and has beautiful bronzy-red and 
crimson leaves about a foot in 
length, and A. intvnrifoLia^ the 

i *ack- fruit tree, which reaches a 
might of from 80 to 40 ft., and 
hears enormous fruits, contaiiiirg 
seeds which are sometimes roasted 
and eaten, are two of the best 
known. 'I’he genus ))clongs to 
the order Urticnceae. 

Bread Nut, the fruit of Broai- 
mumalicastimm, of the Ih f icaceiu, 
common in the W. liidii.s, etc. 
'I’he nuts taste like hazel nuts, 
and, roasted or boiled, are used 
us bread;, the leaves and shoots 
are eatcii by cattle. M'he wooii 
resembleh mahogany. 

Bread* root. 8ee Y.vti and 

I'SOllALE.'l. 

Bread -tree. See Kaffir 
Bhkad. 

Breakbone Fever. See Dev- 
our. 


Breakers. Sco Wave. 

Break Joint* the overlapping 
of similar pieces of timber, stone, 
or iron so that two joints should 
not occur at tlio same i)oint, wliich 
would ijroducc a weak structure. 
In masonry and bricklaying this 
is called ‘breaking bond.* 
Breakspeare* Nicholas. Sec 

AniiiAN IV., l^orK. 

Breakwaters. See Harbours. 

Bream {Ahramu), lish belong- 
ing to the carp family, distin- 
guished hy the compressed and 
elevated body, the short dorsal 
tin, and the absence of barbels 
on the moil til. Of the seven 
European species, two are British, 
the common br^ani {A. hrama) and 
the white bream {A. blicca). Iho 
former of these, like some other 
apecies, occurs sporadically in salt 
water : 1 1 1 e so-called aea-breara {A . 
viraba) is found in salt, brackish, 
and fresh water. Bream arc often 
exceedingly abundant in stagnant 
and slowly-moving waters, and on 
some pa^ ta of tho Continent arc 
the object of an important fishery. 
In Britain they arc not highly 
esteemed as food. 

Breast* pojjularlv used for the 
thorax or chest, hut here re- 
stricted to its anatomical sense— 
i.e. tho milk gland or mamma of 
mammalia. Breasts exist in the 
male as well as in the female— in 
the former only in a rudimentary 
state, unless their growth has 
been excited by poculiar circum- 
stances,, In tho female they are 
two heinisf>herical eminences in 
the i>ectorai region, coiTcspoiiding 
to the intervals between the third 
and sixth or seventh ribs, and 
extending from the sternum to 
the axillse. They are of small size 
before puberty, enlarge during 
pregnancy, and becomo atrophied 
iu old age. The outer surface 
is convex, and has a small con- 
ical prominence, the nipple. The 
mamma consists of glandular 
lohcM, of fibrous tissue connecting 
the lobes, and of fatty tissue in 
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the intervals between them. The 
lobes are connected by areolar 
tissue with blood-vessels and 
ducts. The ducts unite to form 
larger ones, which terminate in 
excretory ducts opening into tlic 
nipple. During pregnancy the 
alveoli or spaces in the glands 
enlarge, and the cells nndci-go 
rapid multiplication. The cells 
in the centre of the spaces at 
the commencement of lactation 
undergo fatty degeneration, and 
are eliminated as colostriini cor- 
puscles. The peripheral cells of 
the Braces remain, and form in 
their interior oil globules, which 
are ejected into tho lemen of the 
alveolus, and constitute tho milk 
globules. 

Diseases of the Inflam- 

mation, or mastitis, is frequent 
during lactation, morbid or de- 
fective states of tho nipiUc boing 
the most common causes. It 
often passes on to Bui^pnration 
or abscess. Wlien acttial conges- 
tion of the gland tissue exists, it 
should bo reduced by mechanical 
means or bandaging. When in- 
flammation is present, the local 
application of warmth, tho appli- 
cation of belladonna, and a suit- 
able support for tho breast arc 
required. Sometimes the milk 
accumulates, forming a cyst or 
galactocele, which varies in size 
from time to time. The treat- 
ment consists in opening, remov- 
ing the contents, and drainage. 
At other times a portion of the 
In-east becomes the scat of chronic 
lobular mastitis, 'which can he 
reduced by local soothing appli- 
cations and attention to tlie gen- 
eral health. Bier’s congestion 
treatment is often of great value. 
The breasts are the seat of 
tumours — some non-malignant, 
as cysts, adenoma, and fatty 
tumour; others malignant, as sar- 
coma or cancer. Cancer of tho 
breast occurs in two chief forms— 
scirrhous or hard, and oucephaloid 
or soft. In both of these lym- 


phatic glands are included, and 
the only hope of cure is early 
removal. Diseases of the nipple 
may be due to (1) defective forma- 
tion, remedied by the use of an 
exhausting glass: (2) Assures, or 
cracked nipple, which may lead to 
abscess. Fissure is formed during 
suckling, is very painful, and 
should be guarded against by the 
use of astringent or spirit lotions 
during tl)e later months of preg- 
nancy ; and while nursing, by per- 
fect cleanliness, and by drying the 
nipples after suckling. Once fis- 
sured, the nipple should be pro- 
tected by a shield, and dusted 
often 'with a drying antiseptic 
powder, such as oxide of zinc. 

Breastplate, (i.) Tho Jewish 
high priest’s breastplate was made 
of embroidered linen, wherein 
were inserted four rows of jewels, 
twelve in all, engraved with thd 
names of the tribes of Israel. (See 
Kx. 28 : 15 jT. ) ( 2 .) A cuirass,! ormed 
at first of linen or of leather, after- 
wards of metal, bronze, or brass 
plates, generally “vi'ithout collars, 
worn by Egyptian, Greek, Homan, 
and Hebrew soldiers. Sec J. G. 
Wilkinson’s ylni/rp/ziiiVs, i. (1878). 

Breath. See Hesptkatiox. 

Breathing Exercises. Sec 

Res PIKA TiON. 

Breccia, a rock consisting of 
angular fragments of any kind, 
united by a matrix. The shape 
of the components indicates that 
they have been produced by frac- 
ture, and have not been subjected 
to rounding by attrition. ‘ Fault 
breccia^ is often found between 
the two walls of a geologicnl fault, 
and is due to th< breaking down 
of tho rocky walls when grinding 
on one another. Mineral veins 
arc often formed in fissures, and 
are brccciated later by movement 
of the walls. Another kind of 
breccia is produced when hot 
molten lava enters a lake or a 
stream : it is suddenly cooled and 
solidified, being at tlio same time 
shattered by the clouds of steam 
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which are formed. Breccias differ 
from conglomerates in the angu- 
lar nature of their fragments, and 
in the method of their origin. 

Brecey, tn., Manche dap., 
France, ^2 m. s.E. of Uranville. 
Top. 9,000. 

Brechin, par. (13,922 ac.), tn., 
pari, and royal bur., Forfarshire, 
ii^cotland, on the South £sk, and 
on C.R., 8 m. by road W. of Mon- 
trose; manufactures paper, linen, 
and sailcloth; has bleach- fields 
and distilleries. Its antiquities in- 
clude the castle, the round tower, 
dating from about 1000, and the 
12th-eentury cathedral. Fop.tn. 
9,000. 

Breckinridge, John Cabell 
(1821-75), American lawyer, gen- 
eral, and statesman, was born 
near Lexington, Kentucky. Ho 
first saw service in the Mexi- 
can war (184G-7), and was a 
member of Congress (1851-5), 
being elected vice-president of 
the United States in the next 
year. For the presidency (1800) 
he was beaten by Lincoln, but 
was made a senator. This office 
ho resigned in order to join the 
Confederate army, in which he 
rose to be major-general. Ho was 
prominent throughout the war, 
and was present at the battles 
of Shiloh, Murfreesboro, Chicka- 
mauga, Chattanooga, and Cold 
Harbour. In 1804 he was second 
in command during the Shenan- 
doah campaign, and in the follow- 
ing year was secretary of war under 
Jefferson Davis. On the fall 
of the Confederacy ho escaped to 
£uroi)e, where ho remained until 
1808, when he returned and re- 
sumed the practice of law. 

Brecknock, or Brecon, munic. 
bor. and mrkt. tn., cap. of Breck- 
nockshire, on the Usk, 36m. w.s.w. 
of Hereford ; oontains Chrifit Col- 
lege (originally a Dominican fri- 
ary, and converted by Henry VIII. 
into a grammar school), and a 
congregational memorial college 
founded in 1869. There is a con- 


siderable trade in lime, and in the 
manufacture of flannels and wool- 
lens. Mrs. Siddons, the actress, 
was born here in 1755. In the 
vicinity arc Roman remains. Fop. 
6 . 000 . 

Brecknockshire, or Brecon. 
an inland county of Wales, W, of 
Herefordshire. Length N. and B. 
37 m. ; breadth E. and W. about 
30 m. Area, 740 sq. m. Pop. 
55,000. 'J’lie surface is very 
mountainous, and presents much 
picturesque scenery. The chief 
mountain ranges are the Black 
Mts. in the s.e., the Brecknock- 
shire Beacons in the centre (high- 
est point, 2,907 ft.), the Black 
Mts. in the S.W., and the Epynt 
Hills in the ]J. The piincipal 
rivers arc the Usk, Wye, and 
Yrfon, and the upper courses of 
the Towy, Neath, Tawe, and Taif. 
The county forms {)art of the 
great S. Wales coal field. Iron, 
building- stone, limestone, lead, 
and copper also oceur. The 
soil is very varied— fertile along 
the banks of the Wye and the 
Usk, hut the higher mountainous 
districts are suited only for pas- 
turage. Oats and corn are the 
chief croi}s. Coarse woollens 
and hosiery rci)re8ent the textile 
industries, and there are iron 
works at Beaufort and Clydach, 
lead-mining at Nant-y-garw (8 m. 
from Rhayader), and slate at Cwm 
Yrfon (3 m. from Llanwyrtyd). 
After the departure of thoRomans, 
who conquered this territory in 
70 A.D., Brecon formed a native 
Welsh state. Tn 728 the Saxons 
conquered the county, and in 1088 
the Normans, In 1282 Llewellyn 
was slain near Builth. There are 
many remains of antiquarian in- 
terest, such as Roman stations, 
stone circles, and cromlechs. See 
T. Jones’s History of the county 
(2 vols. 1805-9; reprinted 18^); 
VooW^IUusi/rated History 
Lloyd’s Historical MeTnoranda 
(1899-1904) ; and E. A. Kilner’s 
Four WtUh CountUt (1891). 



Breda 

Breda, tii., prov. N. Brabant, 
Netherlands, 19 in. B.E. of Dord- 
recht. The ReformedOhurch con- 
tains fine burial monuments to 
the early counts of Nassau-Dil- 
lenburif. The old castle (153()- 
1696) is now used as a military 
academj". Carpets, cloth, and 
hosiery are manufactured. The 
defences w’ere first laid out in 
1534, and razed in 1876. The town 
capitulated to the Spaniards in 
3581 and 3625, to tho Dutch in 
1590 and 1637, and to tho French 
in 1793 and 1795. Hero were 
sifrned tho compromise of Breda 
in 1566, a ^irotcst of tlio Dutch 
nobility against tho Spanish rule ; 
the declaration of Breda in 1660 
by Charles li. df England, in 
which he granted a free pardon 
and promised religions toleration ; 
and the peace of llrcda in 1667 
between England and Holland. 
Pop. 28,000. 

Bredahl, Christian Hvitd 
(1784-1860), Danish poet, boiu 
and died a poor X)ea8ant ; an op- 
ponent both of the romantic 
poetry of Oehlensohliiger anil of 
the realistic novels of Gyllom- 
bourg-Elircnsvard ; wrote Dra- 
TiKitiske Scener (1839-33; new od. 
1855). 

Bredasdorp, Dutch rural dist. 
(pop. 6,600) and tii. (pop. GOO) at 
the extreme S. of Cape of Good 
Hope, 100 m. e,s.e. of Cape Town, 
bordering on Cape Agulhas (long. 
20“ E,). The disirict was formerly 
famed for its wild ostriches. 

Bredero, Gerurant Adriaenss 
(1585-3618), Dutch comic drama- 
tist. was l)orii at Amsterdam, and 
proiessed painting; but his re- 
putation rests upon the farces 
Kluchtm (1612), Si/rnen son^er 
Soeticheyt (1613). and Van den 
Meuleiuier (1613) ; the comedies 
Moortje (1615), and Spaamche 
Brabander Jerolimo (1618) ; and a 
volume of verse, Groot Liedhoeck 
(1622). His collected works were 
edited by Jan ten Bj-ink and 
others in 1885-90 (3 vols.). See 
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a monograph in Dutch by Jan 
ten Brink (2nd ed. 1888). 

Brederode, Henrt, Count of 
(1631-68), Dutch patriot, leader, 
with Egmont and Horn, in tho 
revolt against the Spanish rule 
of Cardinal Granvella. In 1506 
he presented to Granvella’s suc- 
cessor, Margaret, Duchess of Par- 
ma. the famous ^Request,* the re- 
fusal of wliicli led to the insurrec- 
tion of the Gueux, or ‘Beggars.’ 
He died in Germany. 

Bredow, a suburb of Stettin, 
Germany, witli factories, iron 
works, and shipbuilding yards. 
The Atlantic liners Deutschland^ 
and Kaiser Wilhelm der Grosse, 
and the George Washington(\^i)di), 
the largest vessel in the Gorman 
mercantile marine, were biiilt 
here. It was absorbed in Stettin 
in 1900. 

Bredow, Gottfried Gabriel 
(1773-1814), German historian, au- 
thor of po])nlar historical works, 
such as Merkiourdige Bcgehen- 
heiten aus der Wdtgescnichte 
(some 40 cds.). Hand buck der 
alien Geschichte (several eds.), 
WeMgeschiehlc i Tahellen (nearly 
a dozen eds.), Ghronik dcs 7.9 
Jahrhunderts (1S08), etc. See 
Life by Kuiiisch (1823). 

Bree, Matthias Ignatius van 
(1773-1839), Flemish painter, was 
born at Antwerp, and studied art 
in Paris under Vincent. He won 
the Prix de Home in 1797, and in 
1827 was appointed director of the 
Academy at Antwerp. A painter 
of historical and allegorical sub- 
jects, he excelled in colouring. 
His principal pieces were Napa- 
leones Entry into Antwerp^ Death 
of Rubens^ and der Werff at 
the Siege of Ley len. His brother 
Philip (1786-1871) was also a 
painter of some ncte. The Van 
Br^es painted in the somewhat 
conventional style of the 18th- 
century Flemish school. 

Breech, Breechloader. Seo 

Guns and Rifle. 

Breeches Bible. See Bible. 
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Breede, one of the largest and 
deepest rivers of Capo of Good 
Hope, rising about 3Ir s. and 19^* 
E. and flowing a.E., to enter the 
sea at Port Beaufort. 

Breeding, a terra particularly 
applied to man’s control over the 
pairing of domesticated and semi- 
domesticated animals. The do- 
mestication of all the more im- 
portant components of what we 
may call ‘stock’ was effected in 
prehistoric times. Modern at 
tempts to >oxtond the list have 
not been attended with important 
success; and, in explanation of 
the relative failure, it may bo 
suggested— (1) that the number of 
docile forms which can breed in 
captivity or under artificial condi- 
tions may actually bo very sinal I : 
(2) that domestication may rcquii 
a longer time and a greater care 
ill graduating the imposed restric- 
tions than modern attempts have 
affot ded ; and (3) that in piimitive 
times men may have possessed 
some secret in regard to the treat- 
ment of wild animals which has 
l)oen lost with the growth of civi- 
lization. But although civilized 
man has not been able to add 
much to tho roll of domesticated 
animals, he has done a great deal 
in the way of multiplying breerfx, 
and of improving them along lines 
which he has selected for his ad- 
vantage or amusement. 

General Theory of Breeding . — 
In general theory, by some form 
of isolation, man secures the in- 
breeding of similar variants until 
the chai actors he desires ho foster 
have become more or less pre- 
Xjotent ill inheritance, and a new 
breed is established. His inter- 
ference emsikts in Bele.cting par- 
ticular variants, and in restricting 
their reproductive radius —posi- 
tively, by bringing similar forms 
together; negatively, by p»event- 
ing intercrossing with dissimilar 
forms: and this may imply the 
elimination of many members of 
tlie young breed itself. 


Complication X.— The success of 
breeding experiments requires at- 
tention to a large number of fac- 
tors which arc still imperfectly 
understood. (1.) Much depends 
on the original choice of the char- 
acter, or groiij) of characters, 
which the breeder seeks to de- 
velop. There arc well-known * in- 
compatiblcB ’ in the characters of 
organisms ; and groupingsof char- 
acters which may occur together 
in a casual freak may entirely fail 
to bo realized in a stable breed. 
(2.) 8o far ns wc know, the breeder 
cannot expect success if the ob- 
served pcciiliaiity which he starts 
with turns out to be an ‘acquired 
character,’ a ‘ modification ’ due to 
habits and sur^undiiigs, and not 
an inborn or germinal variation. 
(3.) It is easy to speak of securing 
the inbreeding of similars, and 
of jiroventing mixture with other 
breeds or sub-breeds; Imt in prac- 
tice the difficulties arc in some 
cases great- c.q. with pigeons, 
dogs, and eats. ( 1.) A stable breed 
may bo ertalilished quickly, as in 
the case of the ancon sheep ; but 
it may bo the work of a lifetime 
or more, demanding infinite pa- 
tience and tlie most sedulous cave. 
(5.) Tho essential process of in- 
breeding may be pursued too far, 
and degeneration may set in, end- 
ing iierhaps in impotence ; or the 
intioductiou of ‘fresh blood,' in- 
tended to save the desii ed breed, 
may be followed by results which 
give a quite new turn to the re- 
productive events. ((>.) In many 
cases the development of a breed 
implies artificial conditions of life 
(sunoundings, food, and habits), 
which complicate the problem 
by inducing ‘modifications’ or 
acquired bodily oharacters, theo- 
retically, at least, quite distinct 
from those inborn or germinal 
peculiarities which form the only 
secure foundation of a breed. (7.) 
Moreover, though wc cannot here 
discuss the details, tho breeder 
has to take account of the ago of 
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tho parents, their bodily vif^our, characters. Galloway cattle may 
the relative ripeness of the germ- be cited as a good example of an 
cells, the normal time of pairing, extremely prepotent breed, 
and a dozen other factors of im- 6. G'iie experiments of Ritzema- 
portance in reproduction. Bos and others on the inbreeding 

Sortie Results of Breedinp Ex- of rats and mice, and the less 
pervnifnts. — It is not possible at precise experience of breeders of 
present to formulate *law8 of valuable stuck, show, on the other 
breeding.* There are, however, hand, that inbreeding may be 
some valuable results which will carried too far, and may lead 
eventually bo incorporated in a to degeneration, frequent abnor- 
unified theory. AVc propose to malities, abortions, and sterility, 
refer to a few of tlic.'<('. Sometimes, however, the collai)so 

1. Carefully-kept records — c.g. may bo traceable to the artificial 
of Basset hounds— have formed preservation of notably weak 
}mrt of the basis of Galton’s law members who should have been 
of ancestral inheritance— an aver- detected and eliminated before 
age statistical statement of the they became r ('productive. This 
fact that inheritance is like a mo- Icarls to the question of inter-, 
sale, the two parents contributing crossing or outbreeding (exogamy) 
one-half, tho four giandparcnts between members of di^crent 
one-fourth, tho eight great-grand- breeds. 

parents one-eighth, and so on, of 6. While inbreeding induces 
the total heritage of tho average fixity and prepotency, outbreed- 
ofispring. ing or intercrossing of breeds is 

2. There is no doubt that a vari- certainly provocative of variation, 
ntion sometimes crops up which is As Professor Ewart puts it; *lt 
almost certain to be transmitted is only necessary to interbreed 
in its full strength, even although half-bred animals, the offspring 
its possessor is paired with a form of two varieties that have long 
that does not possess the pcculi- lived apart, . . . . m order to obtain 
arity in question. This prepot- an ei)idcmio of variation, to in- 
cucy of certain individxml varia- duce a more or less prolonged 
tions was probably- oi)crativo in ijcriod of “sporting.”* Ewart’s 
tlie origin of some of the more ex- experiments 'with ralibits seem to 
traordinary breeds, such as ancon prove this conclusively, 

sheep, pug-dogs, and short-faced 7. But the lesults oi intercross- 
tumbler ijigeons. ing different breeds are so diverse 

3. It seems certain that, given that they may be called unpre- 
healthy stock, k reeding in-and-in dictable. Following Ewart, we 
— i.e, within a small circle of may summarize tho more striking 
blood relations— may be carried results (1.) The offspring, down 
much fm-ther than most practical to miirate details, may bo all 
breeders are i-t present inclined Imt intermediate between the two 
to allow. The history of some parents; but this is not very corn- 
breeds — e.g. of polled Angus mon. (2.) The offspring may re- 
cattle — shows in tho early years semble one of the parents. (3.) 
a closeness of inbreeding which Borne of tho offspring may rc- 
could hardly be exaggerated. semble one of the parents, and 

4. There is ample evidence to some tho other. (4.) The offspring 
show that inbreeding in a healthy may combine, almost unimpaired, 
stock tends to develop the pre- the more striking characters of 
potency of the brood, giving fixity both broods ; but this is very rare, 
and stability and certainty of In regard to pigeons, for instance, 
tranamisBion to their peculiar it seems very difficult to combine 
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the distinctive characters of two 
well-marked breeds. (5.) Somo- 
timea new, or at least unexpected, 
characters appear in the oft- 
Bpriny— t'.j/. a tailless rabbit, a 
s]iiiiiiin£j: rabbit like a Japanese 
dancini; inuusc. a chestnut crow, 
and so on. (6.) The offapririK of 
half-breeds are usually extremely 
variable. (7.) Sometimes tlic otf- 
sprin^r, instead of resemblinj; the 
parents, resemble former anccs- 
tors--a phenomenon which is, in 
some cases, interpretable as a 
reversion. See ItruiEDiTY and 
VAiii.vnoN. 

8. Ill 18(>5 Grej?or J. Mendel 
published the results of numerous 
experiments on tlio hybridization 
of plants, of varieties of pea in 
particular, and formiiJated what 
is now called Mendel’s law- an 
induction of profound imiior- 
tance in connection with bveed- 
invf. His masterly work remained 
all but unknown till 11)00, when 
I)e Vries, Correns, and Tscher- 
mak reached similar conclusions. 
These have been confirmed by the 
experiments conducted by Bate- 
son and Saunders, for animals ns 
well as plants ; and no one should 
now theorize or experiment on 
breedingr without fu st maid ng him- 
self familiar with Bateson’s state- 
ment and vindication of Mendel’s 
law. Within our space wo can- 
not do justice to Mendel’s dis- 
covery, but die gist of it, in Bate- 
son’s words, is this; ‘The germ- 
cells or gametes produced by 
crossbred organisms may, -in re- 
spect of given characters, bo of 
the pure parental types, and con- 
sequently incapable of transmit- 
ing the opposite character; that 
when sucii pm*o similar gametes 
of opposite sexes are united to- 
gether in fertilization, the indi- 
viduals so formed and then' pos- 
terity are free from all taint of 
the cross; that there may be, in 
short, perfect or almost perfect 
discontinuity between these germs 
in respect of one of each pair of 


opposite characters.' See Men- 

DELISM. 

9. A careful scrutiny of the re- 
sults of breeding docs not seem 
to furnish any secure evidence in 
favour of the belief in the trans- 
mission of acquired characters 
or * modifications ; ’ but it is only 
fair to say tiiat some expert 
breeders— -f. r/. Bi ewer— fi r d the 
evidence satisfactory. The same 
remark must be made in regard 
to telegony -the BUpj)osed influ- 
ence of a ijrevious sire on the 
subsequent offspring of the samo 
mother by a ditfcrent father. 

See W. Bateson and Miss E. R. 
Saunders, Jteporis to the Kvoln- 
tion Committee, Itoyal Soc.^ Land., 
7V01 — a very valuable record of ex- 
pel iments; W. 11. Brewer, series 
of papers in the American journal 
Ayricultural Scienc(y and 

18U3; K. 1). Cope, The Primary 
Factors of Organic Evolution 
( 1800 ) 7 -dcals at some length with 
breeding, and expounds Brewer-’s 
conclusions ; Ch, Cornevin. Traits 
de Zootechnie Ginirale (1891)— 
an important treatise ; (Charles 
J^arwin, Variation of Plants and 
Animals under Domestication 
(1808)— the cllissio work on the 
variations of breeds: J. Cossar 
Ewart, The Penicuik Experiment 
(1899); ‘Variation: Germinal and 
Environmental,’ in the Scientific 
'Tra/nsactionSy Royal Dublin Soc., 
vii. 353-378 ( 1901)— a valuable con- 
tinuation of the book above cited ; 
P. Geddes and J, Arthur Thom- 
son, The Evolution of Sex (4th 
ej. 1901); V, Hensen, Physiologie 
der Zeugvmg (1881)— a valuable 
treatise, necessarily a little out 
of date; G. J. Mendel. Versuche 
ilber Pflanzenhybriden (Abb. Nat. 
Ver., Briinn), reprint in Ostwald’s 
Klassilcer (1901), also in Flora 
(191)1), and trans. in «7bwr. Roy. 
Horticultural Soc. (1901)— a very 
valuable record of experiments 
not as yet duly appreciated ; H. 
von Nathusius, Vortr&ge ilber 
Viehzucht und Rassenl^ntnise 
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(1872); G. J. Romanes, Darwin 
and after JJanoin (3 vols. 1893, 
1896, 1897)— giving many illiiatra- 
tions of the evolutionary interest 
of breeding ; A. Sanson, Traiti de 
Zoolechnic (2nd ed., five small 
vols., 1874-8; vol. ii. on laws and 
methods of breeding), and IfHe- 
rediU Nonnale et Patholoifigne 
(1893)— paying much attention 
to lirceding; II. Settegast, Die 
Thierzavht (2 vols. 5tli ed. 1888) 
— a valuaiile treatise bv an ex- 
pert in touch with biological prog- 
ress; H. de Vries, Die Mvtations- 
theorie^ vol. i. 11901) ; Alfred 
Russel Wallaco, Darwinism 
(1889); August Weismann, The 
(ierni-Plasni (ISOJf), and The TCvo- 
Intion Theory {Ewk, trails. 1904). 

liiiKEi) Societies in United 
Kingdom.— I n addition to the 
permanent Royal Commission on 
Jlorse Breeding (President, Duke 
of Portland) the following soci- 
eties may be mentioned : •“ 

Horses,- Shire Horse Society; 
Clydesdale Horse Society; Hack- 
ney Horse Society ; Hunters’ 
Improvement Society; Polo and 
Hiding Pony Society; Cleveland 
Bay Horse Society ; Yorkshire 
Coach Horse SocietJ^. 

Cattle.— Shorthorn Society ; 
Hereford Herd - Book Society ; 
Devon (llattle Breeders’ Society ; 
Sussex Herd-Book Society ; Eng- 
lish Jersey Cattle Society ; Gallo- 
way Cattle Society ; Ayrshire 
Cattle Herd-Book Society ; High- 
land Cattle Society; Jersey 
Herd - Book Society ; English 
Guernsey Society; Kerry and 
Dexter Herd-Book Society ; Red 
Polled Society. 

Sheep. — National Sheep Breed- 
ers ; Oxford Down Breeders ; 
Southdown ; Hampshire Down ; 
Wensleydale ; Leicester. 

Pips. — National ^ Pig Breeders’ 
Association ; British Berkshire 
Society; Large Black Pig Society. 

Poultry. — National Poultry 
Organization Society ; Poultry 
Club. 


There is also a British Goat 
Society. 

Breeze-fly. See Oleg. 

Breezes, Land AND Sea. Land 
and sea breezes which arc purely 
local are nu't with in their most 
Iicrfcct form in hot countries. 
’I’owards noon a breeze sets in 
from the sea in the direction of 
the land, and dies slowly away 
towards sunset. About midnight 
a breeze begins to blow in the 
reverse direction, or from the 
land to the sea. Mr. H. F. Blan- 
f ord’s explanation ( Meteorological 
Vade Mecmi, ii. 70 ; 1877) is that 
when the air over the land is ex- 
panded by heat and raised, the 
upper strata gravitate off towards 
the cooler sea, and thereby pro- 
duce an increase of barometric 
pressure at some distance from 
the shore. The air accordingly 
flows from this area of relatively 
high pressure towards that where 
pressure is lower, so that tlie sea 
breeze is first felt in the offing. 
During the night the contrary 
action takes place, the radiation 
over the land cooling the atraos- 
I)here, which contracts. The air 
above slides down from tlie sea, 
circles over the land, and push- 
ing its way out, is felt as a land 
breeze. In the tropics the land 
and sea breezes blow with great 
regularity, except when masked 
by stronger winds, as during the 
monsoons. In England land and 
sea breezes do not attain any 
markcd«devolopment, and extend 
only a* short distance. See ‘An 
Investigation of the Sea Breeze,’ 
Annals of the Astron. Observ.^ 
Harva/rd Coll., \ 3 I. xxi. (1890). 

Bregenz (anc. Brigantium\ tn. 
and summer resort of Austria, the 
cap. of Vorarlberg. stands at the 
E. end of the Lake of Constance, 
121 m. N.w. of Innsbruck. It con- 
sists of the upper old town and 
the lower now town down be- 
side the lake. Its chief feature 
is the National Museum of An- 
tiquities, with many Roman re- 
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mains. Tho people arc cn^^ajfctl 
in the silk industry, and make 
fancy ornaments. Pop. 8,000. 

B r e h m, Alfred Edmund 
(1820-84), German naturalist, tho 
son of a Tliunnjjian pastor. 
Erehm’s most famous work was 
his IlluHtriertcs Thierlehm, or 
‘Animal Life * (10 vola. ; latest, od. 
1890-7; Eng. trans. 1895), which 
won immediate admiration from 
zoologists and travellers for tlio 
accuracy of its delineations, and 
to which Charles Darwin, among 
many others, acknowledged his 
indebtedness. But what Brohm 
himself regarded as ‘the pot child 
of his pen* was his book on Das 
Lehen ilrr Votjel (1807-8; Eng. 
trans. by Labouchcre and Jesse, 
1874), a woik addressed priinarilv 
to the goTioral reader, aUhoiigli 
it is full of deep scioutitic inter- 
est. Bruhui studied at dona and 
at Vienna, and travelled exten- 
sively in Euroi)o, Asia, and 
Africa. Ho was also director of 
the zoological gardens at Ham- 
burg (180if-7), and foamier and 
dii cctor of tho auuarium at Ber- 
lin (1807-75). 

Brehon Laws. Tho name 
‘Brehon’ is the English form of 
the Gaelic breithewniK *a judge;’ 
and the Brehon Laws denote 
the jurisprudence of ancient 
Ireland. The Gaelic mss. em- 
bodying these laws, of which the 
Senchus Mbr (Great Book of tiu? 
Ancient Law) and tho Dook of 
Aicill arc the most notewortliy, 
have been translated into English 
and pu))liHhcd in a series of five 
volumes, with a sixth volume as 
Glossary^ under tho title of Tke 
Ancient Zaias of Ireland (1805- 
1901). It is the work of half a 
century, aathorized by a roj'al 
commission constituted on Kov. 
11, 1852^ and carried out by ari- 
ous distinguished scholars. Some 
of these laws are clearly of gieat 
antiquity. Sir Henry Maine, who 
ably Bummai'izcs thorn in his Zee- 
iures on the Early History of In* 


stitutions (1875), observes ‘some 
strong and even startling points 
of correspondence between tho 
functions of the Druids, as de- 
scribed by Cajsar, and the office 
of the Brehon.* Prof. Atkinson 
[Ancient Laws of Ireland^ vi. 344- 
45; 1805), in drawing attention to 
the Feinecha.% or customs and 
regulations of thoFoine, a people 
whose influence permeates the 
Brehon Laws, draws the infer- 
ence that these wore a later caste 
of Teutonic invaders, whoso for- 
mulated customs ‘have strong 
I'CKcmblanccs to tho Zex Salica 
and^ other codes of Germanic 
origin.’ 

Breisach. also known as Alt 
Breisacii ( Old Breisach’), and 
in Tjatin Mons Brisiacus^ tn. in 
grand-duchy of Baden, Germany, 
stands on a basalt table above 
r. bk. of tho Rhine, 14 m. w.n.w. 
of Freiburg. It was formerly one 
of tho strongest fortresses of Ger- 
many, commandiuj' the passage 
of the Rhine between France and 
iS. Germany. In 1805 it was as- 
signed to Baden, and its defences 
razed. Poj). 3, COO. 

Brelsgau, in the middle ages, 
a gau^ or district of Alcmannia, 
bein^ tho country of the Ger- 
manic tribe of tho Alcmanni. It 
included tho valley of Freiburg 
and the B. of tlie Black Forest, 
and embraced an area of 600 to 
700 sq. m. 

Breltenfeldf vil., dist. Leipzig, 
Saxony, 4 m. N. of Leipzig. , Here, 
in 1031, Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden defeated tho forces of 
the Catholic League of the em- 
pire, commanded by Tilly, and in 
PM2 the Swedish general Tor- 
stensBon defeated the imperialists 
under the Archduke Leopold. For 
tho third battle see Leipzig. 

Breltinger, Johann Jakob 
(1701-76), Swiss man of letters: 
bom in Zurich : professor oi 
Hebrew (1731) and Greek (1745) 
at Zurich ; was an ally of Bod- 
mer in his polemic against Gott- 
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sched and tho artificial French 
conception of the import and 
essence of literature. His chief 
work was Kritisehe Dichtkunst 
(1740). See Life by H. Bodmer 
(1897). 

Breitkopf, Bernhard Chris- 
toph (1690-1777), founder of the 
Leipzig printing-house of Broit- 
kopf, now Breitkopf and ILirtcl ; 
established himself at Leipzig in 
1718, and attracted notice i)y Lis 
admirable printingof Uottscheid’s 
works from 1726 onwards. His 
only son, JOHANN GOTTLIEB Em- 
MANUEi. (1719-94), invented mov- 
able music type in 1750, improved 
the shape of tho German char- 
acters, and devijicd a method of 
printing maps, pictures, etc., from 
movable pieces. Breitkoi)f was a 
friend of Goethe, and set his ear- 
liest poems to music. He also 
jirinted the musical compositions 
of Beethoven and Mozart, and 
wrote several valuable works on 
typography. 

Brcitmann, Hans. See Le- 

LAND, Charles Godfrey. 

Bremen, (i.) Free state of 
Germany, between the grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg and the Pnis- 
sian province of Hanover, on both 
sides of tho 'VVesor and embracing 
tho towns of Bremen, Vegesack, 
and Bremerhaven. Its total area 
is 99 s(|. m. To tho Imperial Diet 
it Bends one repreaentativo, and 
has one vote in the Imperial 
Council. The stato and town 
of Bremen form a democratic 
republic, governed by a senate 
of sixteen elected members (tho 
executive), piosided over by two 
burgomasters elected for four 
years, and an assembly of 150 
citizens (tho legislative author- 
ity). The old duchy of Bremen 
was assigned in 1648 to Sweden, 
whence it was sold in 1715 to 
Hanover, with wliich it is now 
incorporated. Pop. 285,000. ( 2 .) 
Seaport town, German empire, on 
the Weser, 72 m. by rail s.w. of 
Hamburg. It is ono of the busiest 


ports In the empire, its exports 
and imports being each valued at 
about £85,000,000 per annum. 
The chief articles of trado are 
cotton and woollen goods, jute, 
rice, iron and steel, building mate- 
rials, X)etroleum, and tobacco. 
The port (inclusive of Bremer- 
haven) is entered annually by 
some 5,500 vessels (tonnage, 4 
millions). Bremen is one of the 
ship-owning ports of Germany, 
and is the headquarters of the N. 
Gorman Lloyd (registered ton- 
nage, 800,000) and the Hansa (ton- 
nage, 260,000) lines. Bremen has 
extensive industries — shipbuild- 
ing, jute spinning, wool combing 
and cleaning, worsted spinning, 
and oil mills. Tho most notable 
edifices are the cathedral (built in 
11th century) and the town hall. 
The public park, 337 ac. in extent, 
was laid out in 18G()-84. Pep. 
220,000. Tho town owes its origin 
to a bishopric founded in 788 
by Charlemagne. It joined the 
Jiansoatic League in the 13th 
century, and was very prosperous 
in the 16th. Its modern commer- 
cial prosperity dates from the 
founding of Broinerhaven in 1830. 
8co Biijpen’s Gcschichte dcr Stadt 
Bremen (1898). 

Bremer, Frederifa (1801-65), 
Swedish novelist, was born at 
Tuorla, near Abo, in Finland. 
In 1828 appeared Axtl ooh Anna, 
tlio first ot a whole series of 
romances with the common title 
of Teckningar ur Hvardags- 
Ufvet. * Of these, Familien H,,., 
(If^); Oranna/rne (1837), Preei- 
dentens Dottrar (1834), Hemmct 
(1839), / Dalarne (1845), all trans- 
lated into English by Mary 
Howitt, are generally regarded 
as tho best. Slie i s the chronicler 
of Swedish middle-class life. In 
1844 the Swedish Academy con- 
ferred upon hor its gold modal. 
After 1840 her works generally 
assumed a more serious tone. 
Two years (1849-60) she spent 
in America, where her books 
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were much admired, and where | from St. Brendan of Birr, is the 


she made the acquaintance of 
Longfellow, Lowell, Emerson, 
and Beecher. The result of her ex- 
periences is recorded in Hemmen 
i nya verlden (1853). The romance 
Hertha (1856), in which she advo- 
cated ‘ women’s rights,’ was very 
unpopular. From 1856-01 she 
travelled all over Europe, chiefly 
with the object of studying the 
religious life of the various na- 
tionalities ; but none of them 
camo up to her ideal rch'gion. 
See collected works in Swedish 
(18G8-72) ; works in English 
(trans. Ilowitt, 1846 ; another 
ed. 1849); also Howitt’s Twelve 
Months with Frederika Bremer 
(1866); lAfc^ Letters^ mid Post- 
humovs Works (trans. Milow, 
1868); R. Petersen’s Frederika 
Bremer (1892); and Life (in 
Swedish) by S. Adlersparro (1895). 

Bremer Beitrage, abbrevi- 
ated name of a literary journal 
which played a prominent part 
in Gorman literature. It was 
published by Rabcner, Gellert, 
and others as Neue Bettrdgc zum 
Vergnuqen des Verstandes und 
Witzes (1745-8). In it were 
printed (1748) the first three can- 
tos of Klopstock’s Messkts. 

Bremerhaven, or Brembr- 
HAFEN, scapt. tn. (outport of 
Bremen), Germany, belonging to 
the free siato of Bremen ; stands 
at the mouth of the Weser, on 
its r. bk., and 45 m. N.N.w. of 
Bremen. The town dates only 
from 1827, when Bremen bo\ight 
land from Prussia, wheredh she 
has since constructed three largo 
harbour basins, besides docks (in- 
cluding tlio di-y dock of the N. 
Gorman Idoyd) and wharves. Pop. 
24,000. 

Bremersdorp, tn., Swaziland, 
S. Africa, 80 m. s.w. of Lovirengo 
Marques ; until 1905 the seat of 
government. 

Brendan, or Brenainn, St. 
(484-577), of Clonfert, called ‘son 
of Finnioga’ to distinguish him 
IV. 


hero of the Navigation of St. 
Brendam., a very popular tale of 
the middle ages, which was car- 
ried to the Continent in the 9th 
century by Irish monks. Ho 
is said to have visited certain 
islands in the Atlantic, which 
suggest the familiar Greek legend 
of the Isles of the Blest. The 
islands of St. Brendan are repre- 
sented on maps as being west of 
the Canaries as late as 1755, and 
in 1526 the Spaniards sent out 
more than one exploring expedi- 
tion in search of them. Brendan 
visited St. Colurnba (563) at Iona. 
His day is May 16. See Schroder’s 
Sankt Brftndan(\871) ; Lanigan's 
Eccles. Hist., ii? (2nd ed. 3829); 
Early English Ballads, Percy 
Soc., xiv. (1844) ; Voyage of Bran, 
ed. Kutio Meyer (1896) ; Wah- 
lund’s Brendans Meerfahrt (1900); 
and Moran’s Acta Sancti Bren- 
dani (Dublin, 1872). 

Brendan, St. (? 490-573), of 
Birr, now Parsonstown, in King’s 
Co., Ireland. A disciple of S !/4 
Finnian of Clonard, he was the 
friend of Colurnba, and advised 
him to settle at Hy (Iona). His 
day is November 29. See Reeve’s 
Adamnan (1857) ; Martyrology of 
Donegal (1864). 

Brenham, co. seat of 'Washing- 
ton CO., Texas, U.S.A., 76 m. 
w.N.w. of Houston ; manufactures 
cotton products and iron goods. 
Pop. 6,000. 

Brennan, Louis (1852), in- 
ventor of the Brennan torpedo, 
was born at Castlebar in Ireland, 
and worked as a w'atchmaker 
in Melbourne. Recognizing the 
value of his to^cdo, the British 
Admiralty invited him to Eng- 
land, and in 1882 Brennan was 
paid a retaining fee of £5,000, 
and engaged for throe years at a 
salary of £2,000 a year and ex- 
penses, for which he was to give 
his whole services to the improve- 
ment of his invention. He was 
afterwards given a reward of 
9 
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£110.000 and a salary of £1,500 the son of Maximilianetl(b}Boche, 
for five years. Brennan is still and "'brother of BettiD;a'?|teh Ar- 
consui ting engineer to the Govern- nim, the correspondent of ‘Goethe, 
ment Brennan Torpedo Factory. In 1797 he was a student at Jena, 
His latest invention is the mono- where ho became acquainted with 
rail tho brothers ^chlegel and other 

Brenner, (i.) Village and early romanticists. In 1801 he 
HuJnmor resort of Austria, in wrote Godwin Oder das steineme 
Tyrol, near the liead of the Bild der Mutter, which reveals 
Brenner Pass, 20 m. s.a.E. of many traces of the influence of 
Innsbruck ; has warm baths. ( 2 .) Goethe’s Werther and Wilhelm 
B, Pass, connects tho valley of Meiater, still morq of Jean Paul’s 
the Inn with that of the Etsch works. Three years later he went 
(Adige). It is the lowest (4,485 to Heidelberg, and there, together 
ft.) of the great Alpine passes, with Achira von Arnim, edited 
and lay on tho Roman highroad (1805-8) the collection of popu- 
from Verona to Augsburg. It lar ballads entitled Des Khahm 
was made practicable for wheeled Wunderhoim. On leavingllcidel- 
vehicloB in 1772, and in 1834-7 berg ho led an unsteady, wandor- 
a railway, 78 m. long, was con- ing life; but in 1817 he became' 
struCted through it. a devout Roman Catholic, and 

Brennus. ( 1 .) The leader of from 1818 to 1824 associated with j 
the G.illic tribe of the Senoncs, Katharina Emmerich at JDUlmon, 
who, in 390 B.C., after besieging a ‘stigmatized* woman of ovor- 
ClusiuiiL marched on Romo, dc- wrought religiosity. In 1817 he 
feated tne Romans at the battle published Die Geachichte vom 
of the Allia, and took and burnt hraven Kaapar und dem achUnm 
theur city. The Sononcs wore Anncrl, prc'bably his best tale, 
probably bribed to retire by a Brentano was the black sheep 
ransom. SeeLivy, v.; andMomm- of tho romanticists— a vagabond 
.sen’s discussion of tbo incident, with a love of shocking people— 
i2o»wwiiri«iorTy,vol. 1.(1894.) ( 2 .) and in some respects resombled 
The leader of the Gauls who in- Heine, ’riicre is a good cheap edi- 
vadod Greece in 279 B.C. After tion of Dca Kuaben Wunderhorn 
being checked at Thermopyl®, in Meyers VolkshuOier, an ox- 
they devastated iEtolia, and ad- cellcnt account of its editors by 
vanced on Delphi; but the Del- R. Steig (A. von Arnim und. 
phians, aided by the nature of Circus BrentffPo, 1894), and an 
the ground, completely defeated edition of his Geaammeltcn 
them. Few escaped, and Brennus Schriften in 9 vols. (1852-5). 
killed himself. Sec Cortzon’s Die Brentano, Lumvio Joski', 
Wanderunyen der Kdten (1801). * LUJO* (1844), nephew of Clemens 

Brenta, riv.. N. Italy; rises in Brentano, was born at Aschatfen- 
the B. of Tyrol, flows E., s., and burg in Bavaria. A political econ 
S.E., and originally discharged omist of some note, he has made 
into the lagoon of Venice, but a special study of the working 
has been artificially carried round classes both from the historical 
the S. end of the lagoom so as to point of view* and from the actual 
reach the Adriatic at Chioggiu. i^resent-day conditions. He has 
Though its lower course is em- been professor of political eocn- 
banked; it is the cause of frequent oioy ftt Breslau (1872), Strassboig 
enundations. Length, 106 m., of (l^h Vienna (18 m), Leipzig 
which 66 m. aio navigable. (1889), and Munich (1891). His 

Bre^itano* Olemexs (1778- chief works 
1842), born at Frankfort, wM*derGeocm3aH(\2^-2\VcUrdaii 
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VfvrhdlUivii von ArbeiUlohn ^nd feated a Franco-NoapolL| 
ArhciUzd’t zw ArheitsleiMv/ng tillu in May 1810. For tie 
ed. 1893), Uas Arbeitsver- waH made a baronet in ISl^ alid 
kaltnis geiniiss dem heutigen a E.C.B. in 1815. He was 
Recht ( 1 877), Die Arbeitsveraiche- qnently commiBsioner at the 
rung (iSl^A Der Arheiterversiche- of Gooil Hope, and lieaten\t- 
rung»zw'ing (1881), Die Ch rl&f^ governor of Greenwich Hospitj^ ^ 
Uck-sozialc Bcwegung in England At the time of his death he wW 
(2n I ed. 1883), AgrarpotiUkilWu a vice-admiral of the White. SA . 
Elhih und VolkmirUr.ha>ft in det Life by Raike^ (1846). 

Gcschichte (1901), and Die wirb- Brentwood* eccles. par. (459 N 
nckafilichen Lthren det chrisU ao. ) and tn., Essex, England, 11 m. 
licJien Altertums (1902), D‘>.r XJn- 8.W. of Chelmsford ; has a free 
iernelnner (1907), Wirtschafts- grammar school founded in 1557, 
imlltik und Finanz-politlkil^O^^), and part of a chapel built by St. 
etc. See his Hours and Wages in Osyth in 1221 in memory of St. 
Relation to Production (Eng. Thomas h Becket. Pop.o.OOO. 
trails, by Mrs- Arnold, 1878). -Brenz* Johann (1499-1570), 

Brentford, mrkt. tn.. Middle- German theologian, the Protes- 
sex, England, on riv. Thames and tant reformer of Wurtemborg, 
Ij. k S. W.R., 10 111 . w. of St. Paurs, whore he had held office as canon 
Ijoiidon. It is tlio county town until converted to Lutheranisih. 
of Middlesex. There are soap , He took part in the Marboig His- 
works, distilleries, breweries, and putation (1529), the Augsbuig 
market gardens. Here, in 1016, Conference (15%30),. and the Coii- 
Kdmund Ironside defeated the ferences of Hagenaa (1640), 
Danes; and in 1642 it was the Worms (1540), and Ratisbon (1541 
scone of Prince Rupert's victory and 1546); was one of the author. i 
over Colonel Hollis. Brentford of the Wurtomberg Confession; 
and its ‘Two Kings' figures in, and his’ Catechism ranks next 
Buckingham’s Rehearsal and in to Luther’s. In 1553 he became 
(’owper’s Task. Pop. 1,5,000. i superintendent of Stuttgart, 
Brent Qoose {Bemicla hrnita), whither he betook himself on the 
a near ally' of the barnacle or issue of Charles V.’s ‘Interim,’ 
borniclo goose. It resembles that which he strenuously opposed, 
species in general colour, in dis- See Hartmann and' Jager’sit/co/ 
tributiori, and in habit, except Brenz in German (1840 and 1862). 
that it feeds by day, and not by Brescia, (i.) Province (area, 
night, as the former does. It 1,806, sq. m.), N. Italy, between 
weighs from 3^ to 4J lbs., and is Tyrol, L. Garda, and river Oglio. 
the best of the geese from the gas- The principal products are rice, 
troQQinic point of view. • maize, wine, and fruits. Silk, 
Bren ton, Sir Jahleel (1770- machinery, and leather are the 
1844), British vice-admiral, served chief manufactures. Pop. 575,000. 
in the at CapoSt. Vincent (2.) Town (ano. Brivia) and 

in 1797. He was flag-captain to episc. see, cap. of above. 60 m. 
Saumarez in the actions in Al- E.N.E. of Milan. Its chief manu- 
geciras Bay and the Gut of Gi- factures are woollens, linens, and 
braltar in 1801 ; was wrecked, and silks, and it is famous for its iron 
taken prisoner in the Mi^herve^ and steel wares, especially arms 
off Cherbourg, in 1803, and im- for the Italian army. The cathe- 
prisoned until 1806, when he was dral, of white maiple, begun in 
exchanged ; assisted in the re- 1604, was not finished until 1826. 
diiction of the lofiian Islands The town hall dates from 1499- 
(1809) ; and, in the Spartem, de- 1776, the Broletto (thej^ssembly 
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hall ^he Bresoian rcpublio) 
from cexuburr. Several 

of ti/ churclios contain valuable 
picf /es by native paintorH, such 
aa zorotto (b. 1408) and Roma- 
nif (b. c. 1485), also by Paolo 
v/onese apd Tintoretto ; and its 
j^seums antf picture gallct ics are 
/«ry lino. There arc statues to 
Garibaldi (1880) and Arnold of 
/ Brescia (1883), a reformer of the 
church in the 12th century. The 
town was destioyod by Attila in 
462. It held a lead inf? place 
in the Lombaid lcaf?uo af?ain8t 
Frederick Barbarossa iti the end 
of the 12th century. From 151G 
to 17OT it was subject to Venetian 
rule. In 1819 it Vas taken by the 
Austrian f?eneral Haynau. Ten 
years later it was annexed by 
Sardinia. The Brescian school of 
painting flourished in the 1 6th and 
17th centuries. Pop. 75,000. 

Breslau, tn., cap. of prov. of 
Silesia, Prussia, on the Oder, 224 
m. S.E. of Berlin, is commoroially 
and educationally the principal 
city in £. Germany. It consists 
of the old town and sxs suburbs. 
Near the imimsing auft richly- 
decorated town hall (14th century) 
are fine statues to Frederick the 
Greatj Frederick William ill. of 
Prussia, and Bliicher. Tho old- 
est ecclesiastical edifices are tho 
cathedral and the churches of 
Ht. Elizabeth and St. Magdalene, 
all of the 13th century. Among 
tho most important buildings are 
the university, the archiepiscopal 
palace, and the palace of the king 
of Prussia. Tho chief industries 
are the manufacture of machinery, 
beet sugar, andchemical manures^ 
printing, brewing, distilling, and 
flour-milling, Breslau is an im- 
portant railway junction and 
commercial centre. It has been 
the see of a bishop since the 11th 
oentury^ It was subject to Aus- 
tria from 1626 to 1741, at which 
latter date it was conquered by 
Frederick the Groat. “Pop. 610,000. 
See Stade’s Breslau (18&). 
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Bressay, par. (7,738 ac.) and 
isl., E. Shetland, Scotland, sepa- 
rated from Mainland by Bressay 
Sound, part of which forms the 
harbour for Lorwick^ 142 m. by 
steamer N.w. of Aberdeen. Par- 
ish includes tho islands of Noss 
and Inner and Outer Score. 
Flagstones and slates are quar- 
lied. Pop. 700. 

Bresse (Lat. Brissa, Brcssia)t 
ano. prov. of France, now form- 
ing the dcp. of Ain. It formed 
pai*t of Burgundy, and In 1601 
was definitely a^signe^ to France 
by Henry iv. 

Brest, most important naval 
harbour of Fiance, on the Atlan- 
tic, dep. Finistbre. There are 
naval schools, an arsenal employ- 
ing 9,000 hands, and various hos- 
pitals. Tho harbour is on the 
river Pcnfeld, separating Bi^st 
from its suburb Rccouvrance. 
Tho castle, built in tho 12th cen- 
tury, was modified by Vauban. 
There are manufactures of 
candles, cork, hats, ropes, soap, 
and leather. Strawberries, vege- 
tables, and superphosphates are 
the principal exports. Brest was 
in the hands of the English from 
13^ to 1397, and resisted after- 
words several Englisli attacks (1513 
to 1694). Brest Roads are formed 
of an irregular bay, 14 m. long by 
7 m. wide, connected with the 
ocean by a channel on the N., 
called the Goulet. Pop. 85,000. 

Naval Battles off Bbest.— In 
lfil2 an English fleet, under Lord 
EdwiCrd Howaid, with forty-five 
sail, made the mouth of Gamarot 
Bay on Aiigupt 10, jnst as the 
Ft enoh, with ►h irt j -riino 8ail,.were 
leaving Brest. A bloody but in- 
decisive battle followed. Tho 
battle is sometimes known as that 
of St. Mathiou. Lord Edward 
Howard, with forty-two ships, 
besides small craft, bloclKaded 
Brest and the French fleet within 
it. While he lay before it, a 
force of French galleys from the 
Mediterranean entered the neigh- 
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bouring bay of Blanc Sablon. On | tho dead, and the corrupt lives 
April 25, 1613, Howard, with his of tho clergy. His succeasor, 
boats, attempted to cut them out: Dolci:^ of Novara, an able and 
but his little force was repulsed learns man, maintained himself 
with heavy loss, and the lord high in arms against Pope Boniface 
admiral himself was driven over- viiT. for two years, but was cap* 
board and drowned. Ir. 1694, tured, and was burned at the 
when Brest was held by the Oath- stake at Vercolli m 1307. See 
olic league and its Spanish sym- Bbothebtioods and Christian 
pathizers, it was blockadod by a Bbotuebs. 
small British squadron under Sir Brethren of the Common 
Martin Frobisher, who was mor- Life, somi-moii'istio associations 
tally wounded while serving founded by Cl erhmd (4root at Be- 
ashore in the final and Buccossful vente^ in Holland, about tho year 
assault that was made on it by 1376. for teaching children, oopy- 
the allied troops of Henry iv. of ing books, and gcncially labour^ 
France and Queen Elizabeth. ing and li\itig in Christian com- 
Brest Litovsk (Brerse), tn. of munion. Tliey were likewise 
Grodno gov., Bnssia, centre of in- known as Brethren of Good 
dustry, and important fortress. Will, Hioronymitos, Gregorians, 
131 m. by rail fl. of Grodno city, ami Collation Biethion. After 
on tho (Polish) Bug, impoitant 0 root, the leaders weio Bade win 
junction at ciossing of Moscow- and Zorbolt. Theie wrro also 
AVarsaw and Konigsberg-Odossa bands of women wo^ng for 
Ilailways. Ttado in grain, wood, similar purposes. Jlc most 
cattle; tobacco mam^actuio: illustrious member v^s Thomas 
military college. It is tho sco of k Kempis, and the most dis- 
a Greek Orthodox bishop and of tinguishod T)UT>il of its schools 
a Catholic Armenian bishop, who was Erasmii**. See Ullmann, ife - 
is head of the Annoman Catholic formers before the Ueforimtinn 
Cliurch in Russia. '-^Pop. 52,000d> (Eng. trans. vol. ii. 1855) ; Kettle- ^ 
Bretagne. ''Sue B bittany. well, Thomas d Kcmpis and the 
Brethren, ArpSTOLic. (i.) A Jirothei^s of Comimn Life (1882) ; 
Gnostic sect of the 9^d and 4th Xloening, Lie BrUder dea gemein- 
centuries, which condemned mar- samen Tveftens (1894). 
riage and followed Chiiatian com- Bretigny, vil. in dep. Eure-ct- 
niUTiism. (2.) A Gennan com- Loir, Franco, G m. h.e. of Chartres, 
muniat body of the 12th coiitwy, By the treaty of Bretigny, May 
near Cologne, which rejected tlie 8, 1360, Edward lii. of England 
Roman Church and professed tp gave up his claim to the throno 
revive the original doctrines 01 of France; retained Gascony 
the apostles. (3.) ANorthltallbB tmd Gaionne ; abandoned Anjou, 
sect of tho 13th and 14th con- Maine, Normandy, And Touraino ; 
turies, which urged a return to aud agreod to release King John 
the primitive communism of '.the on receipt of a ransom of 3,000.000 
apostolic church. Its founder, orowns. SeeCosncau’sXcs^rra^iffs 
Gerhard Sagaiclli, a Parma weav- TraiUs de la G'^imre dc cent ana 
er, was, after twenty years’ buc- (1880). 

ccssful preaching as an apostle, Breto# Cape. See Cape 
burned at the stake (1300), and Bbeton. 
the bretliren sufiored perseou- Breton, Juler ADtpPHE Aim:6 
tion. From 1290 his adherents Louis(1827-1906), French painter, 
began to denounce infant bap- boraatCourribrcsfPas-do-Oalais), 
tism, the dogma of pprgt'i'Ory, was pupil of He Vigne and Drol- 
invocalion of saints, prayers for ling, and a master of the realist 
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school of peasant-painters. He 
was in touch with the Barbizon 
school, and one of the first to 
follow Millet and Courbet in the 
revolution as^ainst academic tra- 
dition ; but his subjects were 
always less uncompromising and 
more convincing than theirs, 
and this tendency towards ideal- 
ization became still more devel- 
oped in liis later works. His 
colour is beautiful, his composi- 
tion simple and attractive. His 
host pieces include Blessing the 
Fields (1857), Return of the (Hean- 
ers (1859), Evening and Weeders 
(1861), Potato Harvest (1868), The 
Fountain (1872), St. Jokn^s Feast 
(1875). See Breton’s autobioffraph- 
ical Vie dfun Artiste (1890), and 
Vachon’s Jules Breton (189!)). 

Breton, Nicholas (’1545-1G26), 
English poet and pamphleteer, 
was son of a Loudon merchant, 
and stepson of George Gascoigne. 
Some charming pastoral lyrics 
in the Spenserian vein are to be 
found in nis Passionate Shepkeard 
(1604), and in the miscellany 
lmid*8 Helicon (1600). See CoU 
Ucted Works, ed. A. B. Grosart 
(1876); Selections, Grosart, ‘A 
Bower of Delights’ (1898); and 
A. H. Bullen’s Poew,s, chiefly 
lyrical, of the Elizabethan Age 
(1890). 

Bret6n de los Herreros, Man- 
uel (1796-1873), Spanish scholar 
and dramatist, was perpetual sec- 
retary to the Royal Spanish Acad- 
emy and chief of the National 
Library; an indefatigable writer 
of poems, articles, sketches, and 
tales, but more memorable as a 
dramatist. Much of his work still 
holds the stage. Some of his 
most notable pieces are A Madrid 
ine vuelro (1828), MarcHa (1832), 
and Un No vio para la Ni fia (l ^6). 
The best collected edition of bis 
works is that of Madrid (1884). 
See the Marquis of Molins’s Bret6n 
de 1m Herreros (18S3), and 
I’ifieyro's El Romantioisim cn 
Espaiia (1904). 


Breton Language and Liter- 
ature. Breton (Fr. Bas Breton) 
is a Celtic dialect spoken in 
Brittany. Together with Welsh 
and the extinct dialect of Corn- 
wall, it constitutes the .Cymric 
group of the Celtic languages. 
It was carried to Franco by tlie 
British Celts who fled from Eng- 
land upon the invasion of the 
Anglo-Saxons between the 5th 
and 6ili centuries. It is some- 
times called Arraorican, and is 
spoken at the present time by 
about 11 million persons. Al- 
though it comprises several dia- 
lects, four of them only are of 
any moment, and of these the 
most important is the so-called 
L^on dialect. A good grammar 
and dictionary of this dialect were 
published by Le Gonideo (3rd ed. 
1847-50), nml a good French and 
Breton dictionary (of the samt 
dialect) by Fronde (new ed. 1876). 
The oldest fragments of Breton 
literature belong to the 14th 
century- -e.g. Le Myslere de Saint 
Nonne (cd. l^e Gonidec, 1837) 
and Le Cirand Mystere de Jesus 
(ed. Tja Villemarqufi, 1866), The 
iketou language has lo ig ceased 
to bo used by the gentry; on the 
other hand, an extensive popular 
literature has^ been developed, 
to which special attention was 
drawn in the 19th century. The 
popular Contes and legends are 
characterized by the exception- 
ally large place Avhich sea stories 
and miraculous nai ratives occupy 
in them. (See Luzel’s Contes 
BretojCS, with Fr. irons.. 1870.) In 
1863 Luzel published, further, a 
good specimen cf the Breton 
mystery in Sainle. Tryphdnje et le 
Roi Arthur. Tht* popular songs 
are divided into two distinct 
types — the gwerz, or historic 
poems, and the sonn, or lyric 
poetry. Collections were pub- 
lished by La Villcmarqud under 
tbe title Barzaz-Breiz ; 7th 
ed. 1867 ; Eng. trans. by Tom 
Taylor, 1865) ; by laizel in 
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isiow Br€h-Izel (2 vols. 1868-74), I viBited the N.w. coast of Africa 


Contes Bretons (1870), and Boniou 
Breiz^Izel (2 vols. 1S90). See K. 
Kenan’s * La Po^sie dcs Races Gel- 
tiques,* in Revue des Deux Mondcs 
(1854), and t>oux^emrs d'Rnfance 
ft de Jevucsse (1883); D’Arbois 
de Jubainville’s Les Celles et les 
Langues Cdtiques (18S3); Quel- 
licn’s Chansons et Dames rfrs 
Bretons (1880); and La Bevm 
Celtique, 

Bretschneider, TlEiNiacii 
Gottfried von (1739-1810), Aus- 
trian satirist, who, after travelling 
in Knpland, France, and Hungary, 
and making the acquaintance of 
Nicolai, JiOssing, Ocllert, Sweden- 
borg, and Goethe, published an 
account of his travels, as well as 
numerous volumes of satires and 
poems. See 1 jinger, DenJewii rd Uh 
keiicn . . . von Brciachneider (1802). 

Bretschneider, ICarl Gott- 
lieb (1770-1848), German theo- 
logian, wa,s born at Gersdorf, 
Saxony. Of his numerous works, 
the chief are : JIandhuok dcr Dog- 
iiuttik der evangrlischluthcrischen 
jGVrfcc(1838); Prohabilia de Evan- 
gel’ii et Epistolanwi Joannis Apos- 
ioli Indole et Origine (1820) ; Me- 
lanchthoiiiana Pa dagodicn (1834 ; 
new ed. 1892); iaselbstbiogntphie 
(1851). 

, Brett, John (1830-1902), Brit- 
ish painter, who began to exhibit 
in 1856, and was elected a«R-A. in 
1881, is the chief exponent of the 
prc-Raphaelite method as applied 
to seascapes and landscapes. H is 
Slonebreaker (1858) was so much 
admired by lluskin that ho com- 
missioned the line Val d'Aosla 
(1859). jJritannias Realm (1880) j 
is in the Tate Gallery, London, i 
The Norman Areldpelago (1885) 
in Manchester, and North-ioest 
Gale off the Longships Light- 
house in Birmingham. See Percy 
Bate’s English Pre-Raphaelite 
Painters (1899). 

B r e 1 1 e s, Louis Joseph, 
Vjcomte dk, French traveller; 
born at Limoges. In 1877-83 be 


and the s. of Algeria. In 1886-9 
he made an expedition to the 
Gran Chaco in S. America; in 
1890-1 he explored the Sierra 
Nevada do Santa Marta in Co- 
lombia; and in 1892-3, at the 
recpiest of the French Board of 
Trade, ho made another journey 
to Colombia, when he surveyed 
the province of Magdalena. See 
jMallat do Bassilan’s LAmirique 
Inconnue, d>aprh le Journal de 
Voyage de J, de Rreites (1895). 

Bretts and Scots, Lawk of 
TEJE. In tho Rcgiam Majestatem 
there are, in the words of Hill 
Burton, ‘some fragments of a 
mysterious old* code, called the 
Laws of the Bretts and Scots,* 
evidently a survival of Cymric 
and Gaelic jurisprudence in Scot- 
land. Edward i. of England, in 
his ordinance made for the govern- 
ment of Scotland (1305), specially 
cancels those laws, as unsuited to 
tJie existing civilization of Scot- 
land. According to Burton, the 
clement which made them so re- 
pugnant to the French ideas of 
Edward and his nobles was the 
practice of dealing with crimes of 
violence as only aifairs for pecuni- 
ary Bctllcmciit, regulated accord- 
ing to the rank of the offender. 
I'his feature, the only known 
characteristic of these laws, seems 
to connect them with the Brehon 
Code. But the ideas of this 
ancient code were embodied in 
Scottish law until recent times, 
under the form of ‘letters of 
slains’ or of ‘ assytheinunt.’ 

Bretwajda, or Brytexwalda, 
a title of dignity among the Saxon 
invaders of Britain, borne as 
early as 477 A.i). by Ail la of Sua- 
sex, in recognition of bis victory 
at Anderida. That it was not a 
supreme title is shown by the fact 
that Ethelbert of Kent and Rssd- 
wald of East Anglia held it simul- 
taneously. The etymology of the 
word is uncertain. See Elton’s 
Origins of Eng. 392 (1882). 
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Breughel, or BBUEonsL. (i.) 
Pieter (c. 1530-69), Flemish 
painter of peasant life, country 
fairs, and weddings ; named from 
the village of his birth, and sur- 
named the * Droll.’ He was a 
pupil and the son-in-law of Koek. 
(2.) Pieter (1564-1637), his son, 
painted sieges, conflagrations, 
hags, witches, devils ; hence 
called the ‘Infernal.* (3.) Jan 
(15G8-1G25), a young<*r brother of 
the second Pieter, the best of 
the three, called the ‘Velvet,* 
from his dress; painted minia- 
tures, flowers, and larulscapes — 
e.g. Paradise^ The Four l^casom— 
and collaborated with Rubens in 
the great painting Adam and Eve 
in Paradise (in the Louvre), the 
figures in which wore painted by 
Rubens. See Michel’s Lcs lime- 
ghels (1892). 

Breun, Jean E., Comte de 
l’HOpital (1862), portrait painter, 
of French birth, was educated 
and resides in London. Among 
his best • known portraits arc 
Princess Victoria^ Princess Henry 
of Pless, Countess of Londes- 
borough, Earl and Countess of 
Carnarvon, Sir Medvers BulUr, 
W, G. Grace, and Madame 
Patti. 

Breve. See Music. 

Breve, an old Scots law term 
signifying a short, compendious 
writ issued from the crown to a 
judge, ordering aim to try by jury 
the points outlined in the writ. 
Procedure by breve was introduced 
into Scotland by James i. 

Brevent, to the n.w. of 
Chamonix, one of the finest 
view-points (8,284 ft.) for the 
range of Mont Blanc. 

Breves, tn., Marajo I., Para 
state, Brazil, 140 m. w. of Bedom. 
Pop. about 10,000. 

Brevet, in the British army. 
In recognition of meritorious serv- 
ice in tlie field, or for service of 
ah exceptional nature other than 
in the field, it is the custom to 
promote an officer above his regi- 


mental rank — i.e, that which he 
holds in his regiment. No brevet 
promotion, however, can be 
granted until an ofiiccr has served 
six years in the army, and is of 
the rank of captain. The highest 
brevet rank is that of colonel. 
An officer wears the usual badges, 
and receives allowances, but, with 
the exception of brevet -majors, 
draws no extra pay. Brevet- 
majors receive an additional 2s. 
per diem. When parading with 
his unit a brevet officer takes 
post according to his regimental 
rank ; but he assumes his seniority 
by brevet when with other troops. 

Breycll, tn., Rhenish Prussia, 
15 m. w. by s. of Crefeld; has 
silk mills. Pop. 6,000. 

Breviary, a book containing 
the divine office, which every 
Roman eloric in holy orders ai)d 
choir, monks, and nuns arc bound 
to recite daily. This recitation 
is the continuation, though in 
a more elaborate and systematic 
form, of a practice which was in 
use nom tlio infancy of the 
church, whieh tulopted it from 
the synagogue. The Roman office 
in its complete state dates from 
the latter part of the 7th cen- 
tury or the beginning of the 8th, 
and oontiiiued unchanged for 
at least four hundred years. In 
the 13th century it received vari- 
ous additions, chiefly takon from 
the Franks ; and this, which was 
called by Gregory ix. the ‘modern 
office,* was given by him to the 
Franciscans in the form of a brev- 
iary, properly so called, in 1241. 
This breviary was introduced into 
the Roman basiiisas under Nich- 
olas III. in I2S0, and into the 
churches of Avignon in 13.37 by 
Benedict xii. The Council of Trent 
called for a reyision of the brevi- 
ary, and the result was the brev- 
iary (1568) of Pius V., with subse- 
quent amendments by Clement 
viii. (1602) and Urban viii. (1632), 
the breviary of the latter, being 
that now in use. The psalter is 
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the backbone of the breviary. 
Around the psalms liave grown 
up antiphons, responses, lessons, 
hymns, collects. 'J'he breviary is 
divided into four parts— ,viz. a 
winter, spring, summer, and au- 
tumn quarter. Each part contains 

(1) tho Psalter — i.e. the psalms 
arranged for each day of the week ; 

(2) the Proprium de Tempore (tho 
proper of tho season) — i.e. hymns, 
antiphons, chapters, and lessons, 
with responsories and vcrsicles 
for each day of the church year, 
including tho movable feasts; 

(3) the Proprium Sanctorum (the 
proper of the saints) — i.e, prayers, 
leesons, responsories. etc., for tho 
immovable feasts; (4) the Com- 
mnne Sametorum (the common of 
the saints) — i.e. psalms, with an- 
tiphons, lections, etc., for feasts 
of a particular class (€.g. of the 
Blessed Virgin, of a martyr, etc.): 
to this division the little office of 
the Blessed Virgin, the office of 
tho dead, and tho penitential and 
gradual psalms are added ; (5) a 
Bupj)lement containing offices 
which do not bind the whole 
church, and arc recited only in 
particular countries. Every day 
the office begins with matins 
and lauds, which form together 
tho longest of the seven canonical 
hours. These are followed by 
prime, terce, sext, none, vespers, 
and compline. In religious com- 
munities a shorter oflice is sub- 
stituted, and in churches the 
services are usually cpmbined — 
matins and lands at 7.30 or 8 
a.m. ; prime, terce, sext, and none 
at 9.30 or 10; and vespers and 
compline at 4. 

It was on tho lines of the 
breviary that tho English order 
of Morning and Evening Prayer 
was drawn up. They retain their 
old features so fully that the 
English Prayer Book may be re- 
garded^ as an improved breviary 
and missal. A strong feature of 
the* modern breviary is the skill 
and tasto which have been brought 
rv*. 


to boar upon the translation (by 
Newman, Neale, and others) of 
the hymns, as shown in the edi- 
tion of the breviary edited by the 
third Marquis of Bute (1879). See 
Grancolas^s Commentarius His- 
toricus in Romanum Brevia/ri/um^ 
Batiffol’s Histoire du Briviaire 
Romain (1893), and article in 
Catholic Kncyclopcedia^ vol. ii. 
(1008). See also Liturgy. 

Brevier. See Types. 

Brewer, Ebenezeb Cobham 
(1810-97), born in London, and 
studied at Cambridge. He is best 
known as the compilor of the Diet, 
of Phrase and Fable (newed. 1895); 
Reader^ s Handbook (1898: new 
ed. 1902) ; Ditt. of Miracles (1884) ; 
and The Historic Notebook (1891). 

Brewer, John Sherren (1810- 
79), English historical writer, was 
chaplain to the workhouse of 
St. Giles-in-the-Fields and St. 
George, Bloomsbury, London 
(1837); professor of classical lit- 
erature (1839) and of English 
literature (1865) at King’s Col- 
lege, London; and for a short 
time edited the Stam.da/rd. In 
1856 he began a calendar of State 
Papers (4 vols. 185()-7G) of Henry 
VIII. The prefaces to the various 
volumes have been edited by 
Gairdncr (1884), under the title. 
The Reign of Henry viii. See 
English Studies, edited by Wace, 
with Memoir of Brewer (1881). 

Brewing. The process by which 
malted grain is treated with hot 
water to produce a wort. This 
is boiled with hops, filtered and 
cooled, and is then made to 
undergo alcoholic fermentation. 
In the preparation of native 
beers, such as housa (Abyssinian 
beer), snmshoo, and others, spon- 
taneous fermentation is allowed ; 
but in civilized countries the 
greatest care is taken to prevent 
this process. Beer is a beverage 
of the most remote antiquity. 
The Egyptian god Osiris is said 
to have taught mankind to make 
a drmk from barley not much 
9a 
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inferior to wine. Isidorus (5th 
centixry A. D.) describes the method 
employed by the ancient Britons: 
*Tne grain is steeped in water 
and made to germinate; it is 
then dried and ground, after 
which it is infused witii water, 
which, being fermented, becomes 
a pleasant and intoxicating drink.’ 

Only since the middle of the 
19th century has beer been 
brewed on scientific principles. 
This change is due to the great 
advances made in chemistry, bac- 
teriology, and agriculture. Of 
all the members of the grass 
family, barley is the most con- 
venient grain for the manufac- 
ture of beer; and of this only 
the two-rowed variety is suitable 
for malting purposes. Some of 
the more important varieties are 
Chevalier, Champion, Big Ben, 
Goldthorpe, Golden Melon, anil 
Goldendrop. 'When fully ma- 
tured these barleys are plump, 
thin-skinned, bright, and yellow- 
ish in colour. In weight they 
average 50 lbs. per bushel, and 
yield a malt of 42 lbs., showing 
a loss of about 25 per cent, in 


Analysis of two Samples of 
Malting Barlnt. 


Cuuytituonte. 

Percentage. 

(1) 

(2.) 

Stan-h 

57-98 

63-51 

Nitrogenous matter 

11-74 

11-40 

Water 

12-19 

13-00 

Cellulose .... 

lO-.')! 

7-28 

Gums, sugars, pec i 
tins, colouring > 
matters, etc. ) 



2-83 

1-34 

1 


Fatty bodies . . 

! 2-17 

1-03 

Ash.' 

j 2-58 

2-32 

Total . . . 

' 100-00 

100-00 


the process. Barley is used in 
preference to other cereals for 
the following reasons: it genni- 
nates rapidly and readily; the 
growth of the acrospire (plumule) 


is within the husk; it yields a 
starch comparatively free from 
fatty matter ; it contains a rela- 
tively high proportion of suitable 
nitrogenous matter and a large 
amount of starch. 

Light chalky and dry gravelly 
loams, or medium to light soils, 
produce the best malting barleys ; 
but much depends on the season 
and climate, wliich should be 
warm and rather dry. Strong 
lands and soils rich in humus 
produce heavy crops of coarse 
barleys; while heavy and clayey 
soils yield a dull-looking barley, 
which contains too high a per- 
centage of glutinous matters. 

Malting. — Two systems are in 
general use—the old flooring and 
the pneunifi t ic. Tho ch i cf ob j ccts 
to be attained in inaltiTig arc: 
(a) tho modification or rendering 
naked of the starch cells ; (6) the 
development of tho diastatic, 
proteolytic, anil other enzymes 
present in the grain ; and (c) al- 
terations of a physical nature 
by growth of tho acrospire and 
rootlets. ''I'licse changes are 
brought about by germination 
under starvation conditions. Be- 
fore malting, barleys are sweated 
on a kiln for some hours at about 
105® P., and stored so a? to ma- 
ture and assist their vutality. 
They are next freed f"om all 
foreign seeds, dead and broken 
corns, dust, dirt, pieces of string, 
and other particles, by special 
machinery,, and finally graded 
into sizes/ 

The processes by the flooring 
system arc — steeping, couching, 
flooring, withering, ying, curing, 
and storing. 

Steeping is carried out in 
oblong troughs of iron, concrete, 
or brickwork. In these the barley 
is cover ed with a hard pure water, 
especially one containing sul- 
phates and carbonates of lime, as 
these salts prevent the extraction 
of potassium phosphates, colour- 
ing matters, and nitrogenous 
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hudioH. ))arlcy is iiHually 

sioopiMl from aixty to aovonty- 
two hours, while Smyrna and 
foreign varieties require rjither 
longer. The object of steeping 
is to get rid of certain hitter 
bodies, and to allow of the ab- 
sorption of enough water for ger- 
mination. The grain increases in 
bulk from 100 to about 320 bush- 
els, and by weight from 300 to 
1 17 or 150 Ills. At the same timo 
it loses inorganic and organic 
salts from 0*00 to lliO ]»er cent. 

After draining, the b«irley is 
thrown on to the couch to a 
depth of 31 to 34 in. It is stirretl 
seveial times, to peinut of an 
equal distribution of heat, mois- 
ture, and aeration. IVhon little 
white jirotuheranccs show at the 
lower end of the corn, it is said 
to ‘chit.’ The couch is hrokon 
down, and the barley is sjiread 
cvcnlv over a section of tbe malt- 
ing llooT, forming a ‘piece.’ The 
dc])th varies, according to cir- 
cumstaiicoB, from 4 to 11 in. It 
is turned frequently during the 
growing, and, if necessary, sprin- 
kled w'ith Avater containing an 
antiseptic (bisuljdiito of lime), to 
lU'cvent mould growth. In about 
nine to twelve days the rootlets 
and acrospiro will have dcvclo^d 
to the proper stage ; the glowing 
is then 8top])ed liy spreading the 
grain in thin layers over the floor. 

IVitheiing takes place as the 
moisture evaporates. The barley 
is now said to be ‘green mall,’ 
and is air-dried. Its inoistnre 
should not exceed 25 per cent. ; 
tho acrospire is grown nearly up; 
the rootlets are thick and bushy ; 
the enrymos are developed, and 
the 8tB'*ch has been completely 
modi Ik'd. 

Tho green malt, transferred to 
the upper floor of tho dry ing kiln, 
is spread out on the wire gauze 
or peiforatod tiles forming the 
bottom to a depth of from 4 to 
7 in.j and large volumes of dry 
air are passed through it. Dur- 


ing the first day the temper- 
ature slowly rises to between 
1)5“ and 300*^ i\, Avhile the malt 
loses from 80 to 90 per cent, of 
its remaining moisture; on the 
second day, to between 310® and 
125° r. ; and on the third, to be- 
tween and 150® F. By this 
timo all moisture has been evap- 
orated. Turning is carried out, 
either by hand or by machinery, 
as often as is necessary. 

Air is now sliut otf, and the tem- 
jieraturc is raised to the maximum 
point for curing for from six to 
tweh’e hours. This maximum 
varies according to the class of 
malt required, and is very care- 
fully regulated. A wise German 
once stated that beer is made on 
the kiln, and undoubtedly there 
is much truth in the statement. 
Pale malts are cured lictween 100’ 
and 180 ’ F. ; high-cured malts vary 
from 185’ to ‘210’ F, Mr. Free, a 
well-known maltster, advocates 
curing at 200\ the results being 
good both as to tho quantity and 
the quality of the extract. 

l^rying is necessary to expel 
moisture, to restrict the diastase 
and other eiizymos, to arrest ger- 
mination, and to chock bacterial 
action. Curing lenders malt fri- 
able, and gives it the proper 
aroma and flavour. After curing 
it is cooled, clearu^d, graded, and 
stored — tho latter to mellow it 
before it is sent on to the market. 

Barley loses from 4 to 5 per 
cent, of starch in malting. The 
sugars in barley average 0*85 to 
1'4H per cent. ; in green malt, 4*0 
to 5*1 per cent.; and in finished 
malt, from 11*8 to 15*2 per cent. 
Any considerable increase over 
these figures causes unsound beers. 

The size of a flooring plant is 
as follows: — Steeping troughs, 
from 12 to t2i cub. ft. per qr. of 
barley ; couch, about 13i cub. ft. 
per qr. of grain ; floors, from 170 
to 200 sq, ft. per qr. of barley; 
and kilns, from 20 to 25 sq. ft. 
per qr. of green malt. 
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Of pneumatic malting, the two 
more important systems ard those 
of Galland and Saladin. Steep- 
ing is carried out in conical or 
rectangular troughs for shorter 
periods than in tJio flooring sys- 
tem — viz. from forty -eight to 
sixty hours. Couching, growing, 
and withering are secured, in the 
Galland - Hennings process, by 
huge iron cylinders, somewhat 
resembling a hlack-asli revolver, 
capable of containing 100 qrs. of 
barley. The time varies from ten 
to thirteen days, and the tem- 
perature from 50" to 68" v . ; the 
latter usually increases with the 
increase in volume of air supplied. 

Continental maKs arc, as a 
rule, harder and less friable than 
English ones. The periods of 
steep vary greatly, as also do the 
drying and curing temperatures. 
Thus, for many Munich beers a 
long steep and high-curing tem- 
perature are employed. Accord- 
ing to Lintner, the browning of 
isomaltose— a malt sugar— begins 
at 185" F., and gives to these beers 
that pleasant, full, and sweet 
taste for which they have long 
been famous. 

Brewing /*rocmc.s. — The pro- 
cesses of the English infusion 
system are— crushing, mashing, 
sparging, boiling, cooling, fer- 
menting, cleansing, racking, and 
storing. The raw materials are- 
malt, raw grain (as grits, flaked 
and torrefied maize, rice, and 
wheat), various brewing sugars 
(including glucoses, inverts, cane 
or sucrose, amyloins. malto-dcx- 
trins, ssiccharinc, etc.), and water. 

For all but mashing an ordi- 
nary pure water, such as is sup- 
plied by water companies or wells, 
is satisfactory ; but for the pro- 
duction of worts water of special 
types is necessary. The great 
success of the Burton breweries 
is due in large measure to the 
saline water obtained from the 
marls and sandstones underlying 
that district ; of the Dublin stout 


breweries, to the calcareous waters 
of the Grand Canal or limestone 
springs around Dublin. For brew- 
ing, waters may be classed as soft 
and pure, calcareous, saline, and 
those of no special character, 
llie first class rccpiires tho addi- 
tion of suitable salts; gypsum, 
selenite, epsoiniie, sylviiie, com- 
mon salt, kainite, and calcium 
clilorido are largely used for the 
purpose of ‘ hurtonizing,’ 

Of soft waters, we may in- 
stance the water supply of Glas- 
gow, Manchester, and Liverpool ; 
of permanent hard waters, con- 
taining 8ul])hatcs and chlorides 
of lime and magnesia, the Burton 
l)rewerics* supply; and of tem- 
porary hard waters, containing 
carbonates of limo and magnesia 
in the form of hicaibonates 
which are precipitated })y boiling, 
tho waters around Dublin, in 
Derbyshire, ILondon, Kent, Sur- 
rey, and Sussex. Waters con- 
taining alkaline compounds and 
nitrates are unsiiitod for mashing. 

Tho malt is first weighed, and 
placed in a hopi)er which carries 
it into tho malt rolls. Before 
crushing, j)ieccs of iron, rootlets, 
string, and other rubbish, are re- 
moved. Tho crushed malt (grist) 
falls into the grist-case, where 
hai'dening materials, flaked malts, 
and similar grist-forming bodies 
aro well stirred in ; and from this 
grist-casc the malt passes into 
the mash-i/un, either directly, or 
througli an cxtcinal mashing 
machine; where it is thoroughly 
mixed with water of a suitable 
temperature. 

Tho chief objo-cts of mashing 
arc, to gelatinize the starch and 
BO obtain the wort or sugar solu- 
tion, and to make use of tho 
diastatic, proteolytic, and other 
enzymes of the malt. Two sys- 
tems of mashing are in use— tho 
infusion method in Britain, and 
that of decoction in other parts of 
the world. Tho limited deeqetion 
system is also used to some ex* 
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tent in the British Isles. A good 
idea of the infusion system can 
be obtained from the method of 
making porridge. In the older 
breweries mashing is effected by 
running a certain proportion of 
water at the proper temperature 
into the inasJi-tun— a metallic or 
wooden vessel fitted with rakes, 
false bottom, sparge, and_ other 
accessories — and stiiring in the 
grist in a thin stream until the 
mash is complete. But modern 
breweries arc fitted with an ex- 
ternal masher, which is cither 
power-driven or automatic. In 


known also as amyloins, malto- 
dextrins, or isomaltose, are less 
easily decomposed. For the most 
part they are fermentecl in the 
casks, thus bringing the beers into 
condition and made fit for con- 
sumption. Dextrins are generally 
unfermcntable, but confer body 
and fullness on beers. 

The above changes are very 
complex, and have not yet boon 
studied satisfactorily. Consider- 
able differences of opinion are 
prevalent. The changes depend 
on the types of malt and water, 
and on the temperature of both 


Examplea of Rrmoing Watfrsi^ 


1 . Saline, 

for Ales and Beers. 

2 . Calcareous, for 
Stouts and Porters. 

3. Pure Drinking 
Water. 

Constit- 

uent. 

Grains 

perOoll. 

Constit- 

uent. 

Grains 

pcrGall. 

Constit- 

uent. 

Grains 
per GalL 

CaS 04 

MgS 04 .... 

OaCO*{ 

MgCO:j.... 
Na 2 S 04 .. . . 

NaCl 

Si 0 .j,Fe 203 , 
AloOa .... 

71-86 

11-98 

8 *a« 

2-91 

8-34 

10-15 

1 0-37 

CaCOs 

MgCOg.... 
CaS 04 

(.aClo. 

NiiCl 

SiOojFei^Og, 

1 

13*79 

2 -e.s 

0*69 

1*85 

0*79 

6-47 

j 0-‘}8 

CaSOi 

MgS04 

MgOIa 

NaCl 

SiOo,Feo(>;., 

AI.JU 3 .... 

1*741 

0 662 
0*574 
0*478 

} 0*139 

108-97 

26-65 

3*504 


these the grist enters at tho upper 
portion, meets with jetij of water, 
and the mixture is carried forward 
into the mash- tun. Hero th e mash 
‘stands on* for about two hours, 
during which time chemical action 
takes place, resulting in the con- 
version of starch into maltose, 
interroediato carbohydrates, and 
dextrins by the agenc.^ of the 
diastatio enzymes, and of the ni- 
trogenous matter by the protoo- 
lysts into yeast. foods. Maltose 
readily breaks down on formenta- 
tiort, yielding alcohol and carbon 
dioxide. Intermediate bodies, 


at the time of mashing. Tho 
‘touching* or ‘striking heats* 
vary between 160" and 107® F. 
The quantity of water no grist 
generally runs between 2 and 
barrels per 'quarter of malt. A 
thin mash gives, as a rule, more 
extract and a higher proxmrtion 
of maltose than a thick one. 
Malts •should yield from 80 to 
06 brewers* lbs. per quarter of 
3^f0 lbs. Malt substitutes, such 
as flakes, are usually mixed with 
the crushed malt; but grits re- 
quire a separate vessel, the con- 
verter, to gelatinize the starch: 
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the cooled contents of this are 
run down into the mash -tun. 
Sugars may either be dissolved 
by the worts as they run into 
the copper, or be mashed sepa- 
rately. 

At the end of from two to 
two and a quarter hours all the 
starch will have become converted 
into wort sugars. The taps are 
then set, and sparging begins. 
The objects of sparging are, to 
wash out the extract from the 
grains, to control the tempera- 
ture in the mash -tun, and to "get 
up the copper len^hs.’ It is 
carried out by perforated revolv- 
ing arms of such length as to 
cover the whole area of the tun. 
These send down on tlie grains 
a continuous shower of water of 
the right temperature. 

In boiling malt, a brewing 
copper is used. This is a me- 
tallic vessel heated either by 
direct fire, or by internal steam 
coils, or by steam jacket. Some 
coppers are closed, others open. 
In all cases they should be of 
sufficient size to contain one- 
third more than the complete 
‘ length ’ or volume of wort. The 
woid length is used to denote the 
total volume of wort liquor ob- 
tained by mashing and sparging. 
A brewer boils his worts for the 
following reasons — to concentrate 
the wort, to sterilize it and pre- 
vent further enzyme action, to 
assist in the aeration, and to 
extract the hop constituents. 
Boiling must be thorough, other- 
wise unsound beers are certain to 
result. 

We must now turn our atten- 
tion to hops. Of this plant the 
female alone is cultivated, and 
the only portions of use to the 
brewer are the unfructihed or 
fructified cones or strobiles. The 
cones, built up on a spindle, are 
composed of the bracts (brac- 
teoles), on the lower imrtions of 
Which grow the lupulin granules, 
or * condition,* or hop-flour; and 


the seed, a fruit about the size of 
a hemp seed, also covered with 
‘condition,* and contained in a 
kind of sac at the lower end of 
the bracts. When ripe, the liipn- 
lin granules arc filled with a pale 
yellow-green coloured oil. Ac- 
cording to Haberlandt, the cones 
consist of~ 

Lupulin (cniinilcn. from N'O to 16 por I'ent. 

Spindles M-6 „ IS „ 

ilracts. 7<)‘0 „ 80 „ 

Fruits tVl „ 8 „ 

There are many varieties of hops, 
but the whole may he divided 
into throe classes — reds, greens, 
and pale -greens. The reds ex- 
hibit a fine delicate aroma, and 
include the best Spalts, Saa/., 
and English Goldings and Jones. 
The greens are much coarser, and 
yield an aroma less pleasant than 
the reds. They include the hops 
grown in Belghun, Bohemia, 
America, the English Grapes 
and C'ologatcs. 'J’he jiale-greens 
are intermediate botwcon the 
other two, and are not largely 
cultivated. 

In a brewery, hops are used in 
the copper to give the wort Its 
peculiar flavour and aroma, to 
precipitate certain nitrogenous 
compounds, to assist in clarifi- 
cation, to preseive the finished 
beers by the antiseptic properties 
of some of the hop constituents, 
and to act as a filtering medium 
for the w’ort. The quantity em- 
ployed for the copper varies witii 
the type of beer — from 4 lbs. for 
a runmng'mild beer to 20 lbs. for 
a high-class pale ale per quarter 
of malt. In addition, they are 
used for the purpose of dry-hop- 
ping. Only the very best varie- 
ties can be employed, otherwise 
there is a serious risk of intro- 
ducing infection into the beers. 
Choice Kents, Worcesters, Spalts, 
and Californians, from h lb. to 
2 lbs. per barrel are the usual 
quantities. 

In choosing hojis tlie following 
points should be considered : the 
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iiinouTit of lupulin granules; the 
hailing together when rubbed, 
which is due to resins: general 
appearance and feel of tne cones; 
freedom from mould; the deli- 
caev of aroma ; and the colour of 
l»otb the hops and the flour. 

From the copijor the boiled 
wort passes into an iron vessel 
hnown as a hop-back, which is 
fitted v/ith a false bottom of 
perforated gun-inetal plates, and 
on these the hop cones settle 
down to form a filter-bed. In 
fifteen or fweiity minutes the 
taps of the liop-back are oi)cnefl, 
and the hot wort is allowed to 
spray into a shallow iron tank 
-i/hc ‘cooler.’ This permits of 
aeration, and causes a much 
more vigorous fermentation; at 
the same time there is a deposit 
of hof) and aUmminous matter, 
spoken of as ‘cooler sludge.’ As 
soon as the temperature has 
fallen to between 130'* and 140° p. 
the wort is passed over tlie re- 
frigerator, and when cooled to 
the jiropcr jiitching temperature, 
is run into the fermenting vats 
or tuns. 

There arc three principal sys- 
tems^ of fermentation in general 
use in the Uuite<l Kingdom:— 
(1) Skimming, and its modifica- 
tion, the dropping system ; (2) 
L'ontoon cleansing and Ibirton 
Unions system ; (3) Yorkshire 
squares system. 

For mild and nmning beers, 
especially those brewed for quick 
consumption, skimming is a use- 
ful and simple method. * 'fhe wort 
being collected in the ferment- 
ing vats at from 58*^ to 62® F., is 
))itclK d with the proper quantity 
of yeast in the following way : - 
'fho yeast (barm) is well mixed 
with some wort at about 70®, then 
stirred into the main bulk of the 
wort. The 3'east thus obtains a 
good start, and bacteria are not 
so likely to do mischief. The 
quantity of yeast varies with 
the system, and depends on the 


specific gravity of the wort, tlie 
quality and quantity of the hops 
used, the type of wort (whether 
dextrinous or otherwise), the na- 
ture and amount of malt sub- 
stitutes, the composition (typo) 
of the water used for mashing, 
and the condition of the yeast. 
For running beers the quantity 
i.s from 1 to li lbs. per barrel ; 
for stronger and more heavily 
hopped v'orts, from 2 to 3* lb.s. 

In about forty-eight hours after 
‘pitching* the temi)erature will 
have risen 6® or 8® F., and the at- 
tenuation, due to the formation 
of alcohol and disappearance of 
sugars, nitrogenous bodies, and 
mineral master, should have re- 
duced the specific gravity to one- 
hiilf of its oiiginal figure. 

The fennenting lianid is now 
skimmed to remove a dirty, frothy 
mass composed of hop resins, al- 
buminous compounds, bacteria, 
and the like, which have come to 
the surface. When fermentation 
is about a third way through, skim- 
ming again takes place, the yeast 
removed being placed in yeast 
troughs for future use. 

Rousing and .skimming are con- 
tinued until it is judged that tlic 
yeast is cajiable of throwing ii]) 
one more head of sulficient thick- 
ness to shield the beer from tlie 
atinospheie and prevent the es- 
cape of carlion dioxide. Rous- 
ing is then discontinued, and tlie 
beer, which has now attenuated 
to nearly the required gravity, 
is allowed to remain quiet for a 
day or two to settle or cleanse. 
■\Vhcn complete, the last head 
(consisting, for the most part, 
of old or dead cells) is cleanly 
skimmed, and the beer is drawm 
off (‘racked*) into the trade casks. 
After standing for a short period, 
ii is fined with a preparation of 
isinglass, sulphurous acid, and 
water, and sent out to the re- 
tailor. 

In some breweries, where the 
dropping modification la in use. 
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the wort, while fermentation is 
at its height (from forty-eight 
to sixty hours after pitching), is 
dropped into a shallower vessel 
underneath. The object is to 
remove the carbon dioxide and 
ensure the aeration botii of the 
fermenting liquid and of the 
yeast. 

The cleansing system is one of 
the oldest in common use, and 
possesses certain distinct advan- 
tages: it yields a cleaner beer, 
and produces better yeast tiian 
can be obtained from the skim- 
ming system. In Jiurton, where 
the Burton Unions modification 
is employed, this system is seen 
in its perfection. The Yorkshire 
stone square systoifi is confined 
chiefly to the north of England. 
Beers fermented in the squares 
are clean, drink very full for 
their gravity, undergo a good 
cask fermentation, and, ss they 
retain much carbon dioxide, arc 
full of life. 'J’he squares them- 
selves are cumbersome and costly, 
and are difficult to keep clean. 
See Fermentation. 

After racking off from the fer- 
menting vats, the method of 
treatment varies with the class 
of beer. Banning and cheap 
mild beers are sent out in 
a few days either with merely 
the addition of about a pint of 
strong sugar solution as a prim- 
ing agent and a small q\ian- 
tity of isinglass solution as a 
fining agent, or after the addi- 
tion of the finings alone. With 
lower-grade beers some kind of 
antiseptic is added in the trade 
casks, as well as the priming and 
fining solutions. Bitter beers 
and ales are generally racked 
into casks containing some of 
the very best hops, together with 
a priming solution. The casks 
are then placed in a cool cellar, 
and are rolled occasionally; and 
when the contents come into con- 
dition, finings are added, and the 
beers are sent out. For strong 


beers, pale ales, and the best 
beers— all of which are brewed 
from the best materials, and 
hence are very stable — little more 
than ordinary cellar treatment is 
necessary. 

There is a tendency at the pres- 
ent time to init on the market a 
cheap carbonated bottled beer. 
Generally such beers are pro- 
duced from inferior materials by 
a limited decoction process of 
brewing; and after six or eight 
weeks* storage they are fined. 
The carbonating and bottling are 
carried out simultaneously. The 
flavour of these beers is very in- 
sipid and thin compared with tlie 
average Burton type of bottled 
beer, in fact, they appear to be 
deficient in most of the essential 
features of a beer fit for consump- 
tion— viz. an agreeable flavour and 
aroma, a Tialato fullness, foamy • 
head, slight acidity, perfect clear- 
ness and brilliancy, and perhaps a 
certain sweetness. 

Decoction Mashing is the system 
in common use in most coiin tries 
outside the British Isles. Several 
modifications are adopted. That 
known as the ‘three-mash* sys- 
tem is employed to the greatest 
extent; but tliere are also two- 
mash systems in daily use. The 
processes involve^ the following 
operations —mashing, c.arifying, 
boiling with hops, cooing, fer- 
menting, and storing. 

In the three-mash system, the 
crushed malt and other grist ma- 
terials arq mixed with cold water 
by an external masher. The mix- 
ture falls into a mash-xun which 
is fitted with powerful rokes, and 
is connected with the mash-pan or 
copper: the latter contains chain 
rakes to keep the materials from 
burning on to the bottom. Rather 
more than half the required water 
is used at this stage. When all 
tho grist is in the mash -tun, 
about a third of the remaining 
water, heated to the boiling-point, 
is slowly pumped into the mash, 
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the rakes going at full speed until 
the temp^^rature is raised to about 
95® P.— a vern suitable^ point for 
the comersion of certain nitroge- 
nous constituents into peptones 
and otlier yeast foods. About a 
third of this thick mash is run 
down into the mash-copper, the 
chain rakes are set going, and 
the contents are l)rought to the 
boil. Tliis continues for approxi- 
mately half an hour. The pump 
and the rakes of the mash-tun 
are now set on, and the boiled 
mash is pumped into the mash- 
tun until the temperature is 
raised to 127® P. A second quan- 
tity of mash is run down to the 
copper and treated as before. 
This action gelatinizes the starch 
and increases the extract. Again 
the mash is pumped back, and 
the temperature of the tun con- 
tents raised to about 149® F. 
Then a third portion of the 
mash, preferably composed of 
clear wort, is run into the copper, 
and boiled for fifteen to thirty 
minutes. It is pumped back into 
the mash-tun until the tempera- 
ture is about 166® F. The whole 
of the mash is now pumped over 
into the clarifying tun— a vessel 
fitted with a false bottom, sparge, 
and less powerful rakes. The 
latter are run round to level the 
contents, and the whole is allowed 
to rest or ‘stand on* for from 
fifteen to sixty minutes. The 
clear, blight wort is then run 
off into the ordinary copper to 
be boiled with hops. The grains 
or spent malt are thoroughly 
sparged with the remainder of 
the water, while the rakes of the 
tun arc occasionally run round 
to stir up the grains and assist 
in getting out the extractive 
matter. The quantity of water 
required in this system is ap- 
proximately twice the volume of 
the finished beer. The i cst of 
the operations resemble those of 
the infusion system already de- 
scribed— viz. boiling with hops, 


filtering, cooling, and pitching 
with yeast. 

Fermentation of the worts so 
obtained is carried out in cold 
cellars (38® to 43® P.), either by 
the bottoinyeast or by the vacuum 
system. In about twenty-five to 
thirty-five hours a thick white 
foam forms on the surface, and 
the actual fermentation begins. 
This comes to its maximum in 
six or seven days, and at the 
same timo the temperature is 
also at its maximum— viz. from 
45® to 60® F. Ahor this the 
primary fermentation gradually 
slackens, while the temperature 
falls to 40® or 41® P. 

The yeast, instead of working 
to the top as ip English fermen- 
tation, settles to the bottom, and 
cpn bo removed when the beer 
has been transferred to tho lager 
or storage casks. The surface of 
the beer at tho close of the vat 
fermentation presents an appear- 
anco not unlike that of a tiger’s 
skin. This froth consists of hop 
resins and other matter of light 
gravity, which have been ejected 
frojn the wort. Tho lager casks 
are largo, unwieldy vessels of 
oak, cajjablo of containing from 
40 to 75 barrels of beer. Inter- 
nally they are coated with a 
special pitch ; and a quantity of 
well-boiled bcochwood chips is 
generally thrown in, to afford 
a moans of attachment for the 
yeast. As a nile, several brews 
arc distributed among a number 
of the casks, so as to ensure uni- 
formity and colour. When tho 
cask fennentation has well 
started, the bungs or shives are 
securely fixed, and tho casks are 
placed in their positions in the 
lager cellar. As the cask fer- 
mentation only goes on slowly, 
tho beers mature and come into 
condition gradually, and become 
quite brilliant. They are then 
racked off into the trade casks 
in the main cellar by machines 
which prevent the loss of carbon 
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dioxide aiul tho access of air. 
'flic lager beer is now ready for 
consumption. 

Just as there arc many varieties 
of beers browed by the Knglish 
system, so there are a ii uni her of 
ditforent types of beers obtained 
tiv varying the materials and pro- 
cesses of the decoction system. 
The more common are— the ordi- 
nary lager, bock beers, Pilsener, 
the dark and the so-called white 
heers. Usually each important 
brewery has a speciality of its 
own. Sec Li(‘RN(jk anh Jjcens- 
iNG Laws. 

See 'J’haiisiiig’a Theory and 
Practice of the Preparation of 
Malt and the Fahri''ation of Beer 
(1882 ) ; Dr. SykesSj Principleit and 
Practice of Brewing (1897) ; Moritz 
and Morris’s Scinice of Brewing 
( 1891) ; Hansen’s Practical Studies 
in Fermentation (1898); Lafar’s 
Technical Mycology (trans. 1898) ; 
Reynolds Grecn^ Sohthir Fer- 
ments (1896); Dr. Effront's Fn- 
zymes (1992); Dr. Carl Ojipcn- 
heimer’s Ferments and their 
Actions (trails. 1901); Transac- 
tions of Federated Jnsiitutes of 
B reiving ; Soutlihv’s Practical 
Brewing (l<SvS5) ; Wanklyn nnd 
'v’hapinan’s Water Analnsis (nth 
od. 1879) ; Baker’s The Brewing 
Industry (1905). 

Brewster, Sir Davjd (1781- 
1868), Scottish natural iihiloso- 
plier, was born at Jedburgh, In 
1802 he W'as appointed editor of 
the Edinhnrgh Magazine^ and 
devoted himself to scientific 
studies and literary pin suits, es- 
pecially to a series of experiments 
in optics. At the age of twenty- 
six he undertook the editorship of 
the Edinburgh Eneyclopa'dia. 1 n 
1813 he puhlishcd a Treatise on 
New Philosophical J nstnnnents ; 
and in the following year he 
commenced a series of papers 
contributed to fclie Koval Society 
on the Polarization of Light, for 
which he was awarded the Copley 
medal, afterwards receiving the 


Rnmford and Royal medals— the 
only other scientist to obtain the 
three medals bcin#Earaday. In 
1816 the Institute of France ad- 
judged to him the half of the 
]>rize for physics of 3,000 francs, 
awarded for the two most impor- 
tant scientific discoveries which 
liad been made in Europe during 
the two previous y^rs; and in 
the same year he invented the 
kaloirloscope. which, though pat- 
ented, obtained for him more 
fame than remuneration. He 
afterwards divided with Wheat- 
stone the ineiit of introducing the 
stereoscope, hy means of his len- 
ticular instTiiinciit. Along with 
Professor Ja meson he founded tlic 
Edinburgh Philosophical Journal 
in 1817, and afterwards the Edin- 
burgh Journal of Science. His 
next work, An Account of a New 
System of I U uminaiion for Light- 
houses (1827), the dioptric system, 
was not crowned with success till 
1835, with the Inchkeith light- 
house. In 1831, ill conjuncMon 
witli Herschel, Babbage, and 
other kindred minds, he origi- 
nated the British Association, and 
ill the same year was knighted hy 
William iv. lie was appointed 
jirincijial of the united colleges of 
8t. Salvator and St. Leonard at 
St, Andrews in 1838, and in 1849 
he was chosen jirosident of the 
British Association. The la.st 
and crowning recognition of his 
celebrity was his election, in 
3849, as one of the eight foreign 
associate mem hers of the National 
Institute of France, on the death 
of BerzeJius, tlie chemist. He 
became principal of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh in 1859. 
Among his gen« ral works may be 
mentioned Martyrs of Science 
(1841), More Worid^ than One 
(1854), Life of Newton (1828: 
new and fuller ed. 1855). and 
Letters on Natural Magic (1831). 
See The Home Life of Sir David 
Brewster, by his daughter, Mrs. 
Gordon (1869). ^ 
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Brecova. HunKarj. See 
Zoltou-Bbesto. 

Brlalmont, Henry Alexis 
(1821-1903). Belgian general and 
writer on fortification, was born 
at Venloo. Entering the army in 
1843, he was in 1847 entrusted 
with the fortification of Diest. In 
11^9 ho planned and (1^0-70) con- 
structed the strong entrenched 
camp at Antwerp. In 1877— two 
^ears after his appointment as 
inspector-general of Belgian for- 
tifications — he, on thb invitation 
of the Roumanian goveinment, 
went to Bucharest to devise a 
system of fortification for that 
countiy ; and in 1885 ho made a 
second visit. The works, begun 
in 1886. were completed in 1899. 
Meanwhile Brialmont had fin- 
ished plans for the fortification 
of the Bcdgian frontier along the 
Meuse, and the works aro now 
(1905) mostly completed. In 188i^ 
he submitted a plan for foi’tifioa- 
tions in Greece, at the request of 
the Greek government, and four 
years later retired from active 
service. Brialmont was a very 
prolific writer, amongst his more 
important books being Ilistoire 
(in Due de Wellington (18!j6-7); 
SyHeme de Defense de VAngUterre 
(1859) ; Etudes sur la Fortificatimi 
des Cripitales et V inrestissement 
des Camps Retranchis (1873) ; 
La Fortilication du Champ de 
Jiataille (1879); La Forlification 
du Temps Prisent (1885), a capital 
book, forming a sort of r^m$ of 
Jiis own works ; Jnjlu&nce \in Tir 
plongeant et des Obus-Torpilles 
sur la Fortification (1888). 

Brian (^6-1014), king of Ire- 
land, known as Brian Boroimhe 
(Boru), or ‘Brian of the tribute,’ 
defeated the Danes at Sulcoit, near 
Tipperary (908), fighting under his 
brother Mathgamhain, who had 
possessed himself of the kingship. 
After his brother’s murder (976), 
Brian seized the kingship, allied 
himself with Maclsechlainn or 
Malachy, chief king of Ireland, 


defeated the Leinster men (984) 
and the Danes of Dublin, and 
finally seized Tara and subdued 
Maelsechlaiim himself (1002). He 
then made a triumphal circuit of 
Ireland, receiving hostages from 
all the tribes. He was slain at 
the battle of Cluantarbh or 
Olontarf (April 23, 1014), where 
the power of the Danes, however, 
was effectually broken. 

Brian 90 ii (anc. ]iriffantinm\ 
cap. dep. of Hautes-Alpes, 
France, 37 m. by rail n.e. of 
Gap, on r. bk. of the Durance. 
It IS a fortress of the first class, 
and the most elevated town (alt. 
4,330 ft.) in France. In 181,5 Brian- 
9011 withstood* a three months* 
siege of the allies. There are 
silk and Brian^oii chalk indus- 
tries, and coal is mined in the 
neighbourhood. J*op. 7,500. 

Brland, AuT^'f ' r dr (1 862), French 
statesman, was })orn at Nantes. 
He studied law% and in 1902 was 
elected to the Chamber of Depu- 
ties as a socialist by the miners 
of St. Etienne. He reported the 
Churcli and State Separation Bill, 
and in recogiiition of his tact and 
moderation was nimle, in 1906, 
minister of pu[)lic instruction and 
worship. In 1908 he also became 
minister of justice. Ho succeeded 
016mencoau as prime minister, 
July 1909, but resigned at the 
end of February 1911. It was 
largely owing to his eiforts that 
the great railway strike in Franco 
in 1910 was peacefully termin- 
ated. 

Brlansk, or Bryansk, tn., Orel 
gov., Russia, 75 m. by rail w.N.w. 
of Orel city, on the Desna, an 
afiluent of the Dnieper. Arsenal 
(founded 1783), cannon foundry-, 
shipbuilding vards (for river navi- 
gation); gram, salt, and wood 
tirade. Cathedral of B.V.M., 
built 1526, and rcstoTed end of 
17th century. Pop. 24,000. 

^Brlanza, a highly-favoured 
dist. of Italy, c.ille(l ‘tlio Ganlcn 
of Lombardy,* thickly dotted over 
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with tho country seats of the or, in the case of a second offence, 
Milanese, and celebrated by poets for life. Customs* and inland 
and painters alike. It lies be- revenue officers receiving bribes 
tween the two southern arms of are liable to a fine of £500, and 
the Lake of Como, and stretches disqualification for service under 
from Bellagio southwards to the crown; and persons offering 
Mariano. bribes to such officers are liable 

Briare,tn.,dep.Loiret, France, to a fine of £500 (Customs Con- 
on r. bk. of Loire, 39 m. by rail solidation Act, 1876 ; Inland 
R.E. of Orleans; gives its name Revenue Regulation Act, 1890). 
to tho first canal (connecting tho As to bribery at elections, see 
Loire and Seine) made in France, Rleotions, and of jurymen, see 
begun 1601, finished 1642. Im- Embuaceey ; also Commissions, 
portant manufactures of buttons. Brice, St., bishop of Tours (5th 
Fw- 5,200. century), lie was brought up in 

Briareus, or ASg^eon, son of the monastery of St. Martin, near 
Uranus and Gsea, a giant with a j’ours, and succeeded St. Martin 
hundred hands and fifty hea<ls as bishoi). His life was somc- 
who helped Zeus \o conquer the what irregular. On his day, Nov. 
Titans, and guarded them when 13, 1002, by the orders of Ethelred 
imprisoned in Tartarus. the Unready, a great massacre 

Briar-root is the name given of the Danes occurred, a treacher- 
to the roots and knots of the ous act which cost Kthelred hm 
tree-heath Erica arhorea^ a plant throne. 

belonging to tho Ericaceie; it Brickfielders, a hot wind of 
abounds in countries bordering Australia, blowingfromthcnortb, 
on the Mediterranean. Pipes is of tho sirocco class. During 
made from those roots and knots November, December, and Jann- 
are sold as briar pipes, the wor<l ary it is very severe, the tempera- 
briar being a corruption of the ture at Sydney under its influence 
French hruy^rc^ ‘ heath.’ having been known to rise as high 

Bribery. In Great Ihitaiu, the as 107” F. In Central Australia 
oifer to or acceptance by a jiublic still higher readings have been 
official of a bribe is a common registered, a shade temperature of 
law misdemeanour. By the Sale 1 .31° liaving been record ed ; and at 
of Offices Act, 1809, the sale of Melbourne apples have been said 
offices is a misdemeanour, and tobeliterallyroaatedo.ithctrccs. 
their adveitiae]T»eiit for sale pun- Bricklaying. SeeBinOKWOiac. 
ishable by line. By the Public Brickmaking. The use of 
Bodies Corru])t Practices Act, bricks dates from an early age. 
1889, the giving or offering or The dwlUngs of tho ancient 
promising of a bribe to any Egyptians consisted chiefly of 
member, officer, or servant of a sun-dried bricks, remains of 
public body (such as a county or which may still be seen, 
borough council or other local In England t/iere are valuable 
authority) in respect of any brickfields— in otafford, Essex, 
matter in which that l3ody is con- Kent, Northampton, and Suffolk, 
cerned, and tho soliciting and The first-mentioned county pro- 
rccoiving of such a bribe, aio duces a blue variety; from the 
statutory misdemeanours punish- last we get the ‘ Suffolk whites.’ 
able at the suit of the attorney- In Scotland, Whitchill and New- 
goneial by imprisonment for tw'o hailes produco good red stocks, 
years, or fine not exceeding £500, and the Wishaw fire-brick is quite 
or both, and by disqualification equal to those from Wales and 
for public office for eeven years. Stourbridge. ' 
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A good clay ought to contain 
about 20 per cent, of aluiriina, 
60 per cent, of silica, and 20 per 
cent, of other salts, such as iron, 
lime, and manganese. When 
alumina is in excess there will 
bo considerable shrinkage in the 
burning, and the bricks may 
crack; a sandy clay produces 
porous and brittle bricks. The 
colour dei)cnd8 partly on the 
amount of iron present, and 
partly on the temperature during 
the burning. On the London 
brickfields chalk is mixed with 
the clay, producing a material 
similar to ‘malm,’ a bright yellow 
brick earth now scarce. 

The earth is dug in autumn, 
and allowed to weather till spring. 
After being moistened and well 
worked (‘tempered’) with a spade, 
it is then carried to tho pug-raill. 
Here it is further worked and 
mixed by an arrangement of 
knives, ultimately coming out in 
a solid mass. This, in the case 
of hand-made bricks, is cut in 
pieces and passed along to tho 
moulder, who packs it well into 
the mould, a case of hardwood 
or metal, open at the top and 
bottom, and slightly larger than 
the finishbd brick, to allow for 
shrinkage in burning. To remove 
tho surplus clay, a straight-edge, 
called the * strike,’ is passed 
across the top of the mould. 
Each time the mould is filled, it, 
as well as the table on which it 
rests, must be sprinkled with sand 
or with water : tho f ormejr is called 
‘ sand-moulding,* the latter * slop- 
moulding.* 

The moulded green bricks are 
now stacked on the hacks to dry, 
and erc^ generally built eight 
courses high, and so arranged that 
the air has free access all round 
them. This takes from six to 
eight days, after which the bricks 
are ready for tho fire. They are* 
burned in one of two ways —by 
clamp or by kiln. In the first 
method the bricks arc stacked to 


form a clamp on the highest part 
of the field, and so arranged as 
to give the walls a consider- 
able batter. Layers of cinders 
(‘breeze’), from one to tWo inches 
in depth, are placed between tlie 
courses, spaces being left for tho 
kindling material— generally coal, 
breeze, and wood — while flues are 
carried through the mass. In 
order to keep in tho heat and 
regulate it, the clamp is plas- 
tered over with clay; and when 
the fire is biiniitig briskly, tho 
furnace holes are similarly closed. 
After from twenty to forty days, 
depending on the number of tho 
flues, the clamp is ‘diawn* — i.e, 
tho mass is bi okeii open, and the 
finished bricks removed. In the 
second method some form of built 
kiln is emiiloycd. These struc- 
tures are vai-ious in design, the 
Hoffman being one of the best. 
It consists of a sciics of cham- 
bers, so built that in somo the 
full heat from the furnace is ob- 
tained, while in others tho waste 
gases afford sufficient heat to «lry 
the freshly-moulded bricks. The 
fuel, consisting of small coal, is 
fed in at the top. Most modern 
kilns, though not of tho exact 
Hoffman typo, aro designed on 
the same priiicipJe. 

Tho Scotch kiln is a common 
type — brick built, rectangular on 
plane, and open at tho top. Tho 
Suffolk or Sussex kilns are 
varieties of this. 

The ordinary kiln is a conical 
brick structure, in which the damp 
bricks are first dried by a gentle 
heat; the furnace is then fully 
charged, and, when - thoroughly 
alight, its mouth is plugged with 
a mass of clay and broken bricks. 
During the burning the tempera- 
ture is not kept constant, but is 
BuccesBively raised and lowered. 
After about forty - eijjjfcb hours 
the bricks are ready, and may be 
then sorted into ‘stocks,’ ‘burrs’ 
or ‘ clinkers,’ and * place bricks ; * 
these terms are applied reepeet- 
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ively to well and evenly fired, 
overbui-iit, and uudcrburiit bricks. 

Thcio are two claHses of ma- 
chines by which bricks may he 
moulded. In one the pressure 
(‘inployed is moderate, and the 
day is worked wet ; in the other 
the pressure is frreater, and the 
day supplied is dry and pow- 
dered. In the wet-process ma- 
chine the arraiifrement is such 
that the clay, after being well 
mixed, is forced out between 
1 oilers and through a die in a 
coraiiact stream of the desired 
dimensions, lly moans of wires 
the mass is cut up into separate 
})ricks. In the dry-process ma- 
chine the clay is fed into the 
])ug-mill from a mixer, and forced 
by the kuife-hladcs intomoulds on 
a revolving table. As this table 
revolves, the bricks are forced 
up, and then slid under a steam- 
heated pres.s, Af ter jiressing, the 
bricks are ready for the kiln. 

Bricks made from brick earths 
or clay with tlic admixtme of 
other substances are moulded to 
tlie required shape, dried, and 
burnt either in kilns or clamps. 
They are described as 'hand 
made,* *machii>c made,* * clamp 
burnt,* or ‘kiln burnt,* according 
to the methods employed in mak- 
ing them. ‘Pressed bricks’ and 
‘wire outs’ are uamc.s given to 
bricks made by special inachines, 
in which the bricks are pressed or 
cut off to length by stretched 
wires respectively. ‘Salt-glazed 
bricks’ arc those which have a 
thin glass-like glaze on the ex- 
posed surfaces, formed by throw- 
ing salt on them whilst being 
burnt in the kiln. ‘Knamelled 
bricks’ have a china-like siu'face 
of various tints by dipping the 
partly-burnt brick i nto a specially- 
prepared ‘slip’ and reburiiing 
them. The size of bricks is not 
uniform, although the general 
building brick is approximately 
8} in. long, 41 in. wide, and 21 in. 
thick. 


The manufacture of stoneware 
pipes differs from the above in re- 
spect to the mould employed. 
Like bricks, they may be worked 
by hand or by machinery. In the 
former case the clay is beaten 
out flat to the required size and 
thickness, then well wetted, and 
wrapped round a cylinder, its 
edges being well pressed to- 
gether. In pipe -moulding ma- 
chinery tlie clay is forced through 
an annular space of the required 
diinensionB. After moulding, the 
pipes are gently dried, and then 
burned in special kilns. See abso 
Pottery. 

Brickwork. The art of brick- 
work may be divided into two 
great classes: (1) bricklaying; 
(2) brickcutting. In building, 
the work of the bricklayer is 
chiefly confined to the former, 
which provides for the arrange- 
ment of bricks in such a manner 
as to secure the maximum 
strength. This is termed the 
bonding of bricks, of which there 
are sovei'al methods, varying 
witli circumstances. The average 
size of the general building 
brick used in and .about London 
is 8i in. long by 4i in. wide by 
in. thick, though in the nortli 
of England they a)*e slightly 
larger. The long face of the 
brick is known as a stretcher,’ 
and the end as a ‘header.’ 

Bonds in brinkwork. — The 
chief of these is ‘English bond,’ 
which consists of alternate 
courses of headers and stretchers. 
This is generally considered tlie 
strongest of ail che bonds. 
‘Flemish bond’ ^nnsists of alter- 
nate headers rnd stretchers in 
the same course, and is some- 
times preferred to English bonti 
on account of (1) the appearance, 
(2) the fact that any want of 
uniformity in the proportion be- 
tween the headers and stretchers 
is equalized. ‘ Single Flemish 
bond’ consists of English bond 
backing with a facing of Flemish 
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bond. ‘Sussex* or ‘garden wall 
bond ’ is a bond used principally 
for 9-iii. walls, and admits of 
keeping a ‘fair* or regular face 
on both sides of the wall, hence 
the name garden wall bond. The 
bricks are laid to show throe 
stretchers and a header alter- 
nately on the same course. 
‘English garden wall bond* is 
used for the same purpose as tho 
above, and consists of three 
courses of stretchers and one of 
headers alternately. ‘ Diagonal 
bond* and ‘herring-bone bond* 
are used in thick walls to act as 
a tie and iiicreaso the strength. 
In the former the bricks in tho 
heart of the wall are laid at an 
angle of 45“ with tlie face. Tn 
the latter the bricks, again in the 
heart of the wall, are laid at an 
angle of 45-’ with a centre line, 
but in opposite directions. 

Hollow or cavity walls are 
used in exposed positions, or 
where the outer face of the wall 
is in contact with damp earth. 
Usually a half-brick or 41-in. 
wall is built on the outside, then, 
leaving a space of 21 in. or 3 in., 
the inner wall is built, which may 
bo 9 in., 13i in., etc., according to 
the height. The two walls are 
tied together at intervals by 
bonding bricks, or bonding ties of 
wrought ii on. In good construc- 
tion it is essential that such 
cavities should be ventilated. 

In ordinary bricklaying the 
‘footings* (i.e. the base of the 
wall) having been put Iji, the 
‘ quoins* or corners are first built 
up for a few courses perfectly 
‘plumb* and ‘square,* the work 
usually rising four courses to the 
foot. A line is stretched across 
the intermediate space, level with 
the toi) of each course, aTid to 
this line tho bricks of tho face 
work are laid, the inside work or 
‘backing in* being done by a loss 
skilled operator. In thick walls, 
such as retaining or embankment 
walls, tho inside Wcks are some* 


times laid dry, and a thin mortar 
spread over each course so as to 
run between the joints. This is 
known as ‘grouting* or ‘larrying.’ 
The joints of tho face brickwork 
may be struck off as the work 
proceeds, or raked out and filled 
in with a specially - prcimred 
stopping. This operation is 
known as ‘ pointing,* and is fre- 
quently employed to renovate 
old brickwork. Wh ichever method 
is employed, the best joint is 
known as the ‘weathered joint,* 
in which the mortar is struck by 
means of the trowel so as to 
form a surface sloping outwards 
from the toj) of joint. The mortar 
used is known Sd cement mortar 
or lime mortar, according to 
whether Fortlaml cement or lime 
is mixed with the sand. For 
ordinary work above ground pro- 
portions may be one i>art lime, 
three parts sand; for work in 
damp situations and below 
ground, one part Portland cement 
to five parts sand. 

Brickwork is generally meas- 
ui’cd by the rod of reduced work. 
A rod = 272 superficial feet, and 
reduced work is brickwork 1 i 
bricks thick. All work is brought 
to this common tliickness. 

Oaugtd hrickwork is a variety 
of brickwork in which special 
bricks arc used, known as ‘rul)- 
bers* or ‘cutters.* Such bricks 
are very soft and uniform, one of 
the best -known varieties beijig 
the T.L.B. rubber. The joints in 
this kind of brickwork are ex- 
ceedingly thill, usually about ,‘j 
in. The work being set out, the 
bricks are rubbed perfectly square 
on a circular bed of stone, ami 
afterwards reduced — i.e, out to 
size in a woudeii box by means of 
a wire bow-saw. The use of this 
typo of brickwork seems to have 
been introduced by Sir Chris- 
topher Wren in the 17th cent. 

irick arches arc divided intt» 
three classes :-'{!) Rough, in 
which the bricks arc not cut to 
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shape, the joints radiatinsr accord- 
ing to the curvo of the arch; 

axed arches, in which the 
bricks are approximately cut to a 
radial shape by means of a tool 
known as the ‘scotch* or ‘scutch* ; 
(3) gauged arches, in which 
special bricks described above are 
used, and cut exactly to the re- 
quired size and shape of specially- 
prepared templates fixed in 
wooden boxes. Sco liichardB*s 
Bricklaying and Brickcutting 
(1901); Hammond*s Practical 
Bricklaying (1903); and Mit- 
chell’s Brickwork and Masonry 
(1908). 

Bride, Bbideguoom, and 
Bridal. See M/Iirtage, 

Bride, St. See Brioit, St. 

Bride I, Philtite Oykiaque 
(1757 - 1845), Swiss Protestant 
pastor, elected (1786) T)a8tor of 
the French church at Basel, in 
1796 was called to the cure of 
Chd.tcau d’Oex, and in 1805 to 
that of Montreux. He set him- 
self to stir up the patriotism 
of the French-speaking Swiss for 
the Confederation. His Etrennes 
Helvitiques appeared annually 
from 1782 to 1816, and from 
1816 to 1831 bore the name of 
the Conservateur Suisse (best ed. 
1855-8). It treats of all sub- 
jects relating to Switzerland, and 
IS much valued. His Course de 
Bdle d Biennt par les Vallees du 
Jura appeared in 1789 (enlarged 
ed. in 1802), and his Histoire du 
Comte de Gruyire in 1838, but 
his Olossai^e du Patois de la 
Suisse Bomande not till 1866. 
See Life by Vulliemin (1855). 

Bridewell, par., City of Lon- 
don, Middlesex, England; once 
contained a famous prison or 
house of correction, so named 
from St. Bride’s WeU, a spring 
of reputed healing power. It was 
burned during the great fire of 
1666, and was finally demolished 
in 1868. The name lias now be- 
come a general term for establish- 
ments of a similar nature. 


Bridge. At a remote period 
of antiquity the Chinese crossed 
openings or spans of great width 
by means of suspension bridges. 
In Europe, the Romans wore 
the greatest of ancient bridge 
builders. The invention of the 
masonry arch has usually been 
attributed to them; and though 
traces of an arched constmetion 
are occasionally found in earlier 
architecture, yet the Romans 
were the first to employ it upon 
a ))oid scale for the construction 
of great bridges and aqueducts. 

Until the 1 9th century a bridge 
was generally understood to bo 
a structure for carrying a road 
across a river ; but now that roads, 
railways, and canals are laid out 
upon lines which cross over and 
under each other, any structure 
which canies these lines of com- 
munication may be considered as 
a bridge, although it would some- 
times be otherwise designated. 
The words ‘aqueduct* and ‘via- 
duct* are often applied to special 
forms of bridge, but they define 
only the nature of the carried 
lino of communication. The 
viaduct is a structure carrying a 
line of way, which may bo cither 
a road, railway, or footway ; and 
such a structure would bo called 
a bridge if it were built over 
a road, railway, river, or arm of 
the sea. 

A bridge crosses one or more 
‘spans,* and tho structure must 
includq two or more supports, 
with some kind of superstructure 
built over the intervening open- 
ings. For a single span the sup- 
ports consist or a pair of abut- 
ments, whose form will depend on 
the superstructure ; but whetlior 
they receive the abutting thrust 
of an arch or the dead-weight 
of a girder, they are commonly 
called by tho same name. For 
a bridge of several consecutive 
spans, tho intermediate supports 
are called the piers. The floor- 
ing is BO arranged as to oonsti- 
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tute a platform adapted to tho 
character of the tralTio carried 
over it, and forms a subsidiary 
part of the superstmcturo ; but 
the main saperstruoturo is that 
which carries the distributed 
weight of tho floor and its load, 
transferring it to the supports 
on cither side. 

Bridges are designated accord- 
ing to tho character of the mein 
superstructure, whoso design in 
modern examples exhibits groat 
variety. They may, however, all 
be classed under three principal 
typos— the beam, tho susjionsion 
bridge, and tho arch, which, in 
their turn, have been dictated by 
the physical properties of throe 
classes of building material. 

1. The transverse stiffness ex- 
hibited by every piece of timber 
suggests its employment in the 
form of a beam laid horizontally 
across an opening. Iron girders 
are modifications of the beam, 
fulfilling the same functions. 

2. A flexible rope or chain pos- 
sesses no transverse stiffness, but 
offers a high resistance to a direct 
pull or tensile stress. The rope 
can easily bo haulc<l across an 
opening too wide to be spanned 
by a piece of timber; and when 
the ends are made fast, tho rope 
is capable of carrying a suspended 
load, as in l<ig. 1, or several loads, 
as in Fig. 2, or the weight of a 
continuous floor, as in Fig. 3. 
With each new distribution of tho 
load the rope will find^for itself 
a new position of equilibrium, 
falling into a certain curve cr 
polygonal lino, tho so-called 

f unicu lar polygon.* The study of 
this flgare is a branch of graphic 
statics ; it seiwes to illustrate the 
principles concerned in tho equi- 
librium of arches and in tho con- 
struction of girders, as well as 
the actual form of an equilibrated 
chain. When tho load is uni- 
formly distributed along the floor, 
as hi Fig. 3, tho figure becomes 
a parabolic curve. It is a cate- 


nary when the rope or chain (of 
uniform section) has nothing but 
its own weight to carry. If the 
funicular polygon is inverted, it 
becomes a ‘ linear arch,* or a line 
of struts equilibrated under the 
given load. The ‘ line of tension * 
in the curved chain becomes a 
curved line of pressure in tho arch. 

3. A mass of brickwork or ma- 
sonry held together by mortar 
joints poBsesBOB neither the trans- 
verse strength of the beam nor 
the tensilo strength of the rope, 
but is well adapted for sustaining 
a direct pressure. It can be used 
in the straight vortical piers of a 
tall viaduct, transmitting the lino 
of pressure f:fom summit to base ; 
but if such a material is employed 
lortlio superstructure, it can only 
lie in tho form of an arch. When 
tho arch is carefully designed on 
the curve indicated by the flexible 
chain, tho lino of pressure will be 
transmitted through it without 
subjecting the masonry to any 
bonding or tearing stress. Thus, 
an arch of uniform section, if it 
has nothing to carry but its own 
weight, should be built in tho 
form of an inverted catenary; 
w'hilo a parabolic arch would bo 
exactly suited for carrying a load 
which is uniformly distributed 
along the horizontal floor. Usu- 
ally tho load is not quite uniform, 
and the lino of pressure often 
approximates to a short arc of a 
circle. Tho principle is applicable 
to arched ribs of iron and steel, 
while in masonry structures it 
governs tho design of the "free 
arch,* or that portion of the arch 
which maintains its equilibrium 
under vertical forces, like the free 
chain of tho suspension bridge in 
Fig. 3. 

Masonry arches.— The outline 
of a segmental arch is shown in 
Fig. 4, its figure being the seg- 
ment of a circle. The arch springs 
from the abutments A and B, and 
at tho ‘springing* it rests upon 
the ‘skowbacks,* which are special 
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couTBes of stonework dressed back 
to the proper inclination. At the 
crown i: the arch rises above the 
chord lino to a certain height gd, 
which is called the *riso* of the 
arch; it is measured from the 
chord to the soffit. The ‘extrados’ 
and ‘intrados’ are the external 
and internal surfaces, or the lines 
which define them ; and the soffit 
is the under side of the arch. 
The constituent stones of the 
arch are termed ‘vousaoirs;’ they 
are dressed to a tapered fonu, 
the beds bcin^r plane radial sur- 
faces. 

A small segmental arch may 
sometimes be built as a free arch 
from A to B;' but ff the span is 
a large one, the masonry of each 
abutment is generally carried up 
above the skowback, so as to en- 
close the lower portion in ma- 
sonry backing. 

The reaction of the backing, in 
a horizontal or in a normal direc- 
tion upon the arch, is essential to 
its stability whenever the ellip- 
tical or the semicircular foim is 
adopted ; for it is impossible that 
the line of pressure can follow 
either of these curves if the arch 
receives only the action of parallel 
vertical forces or loads. The el- 
liptical arch has been chosen for 
many largo river-bridges, such as 
those crossing the Thames ; and 
the usual disxjosition of the back- 
ing is sufficiently illustrated in 
Fig. 6. It encloses the arch up to 
certain points £ and F, so that tho 
free arch is only the intervening 
length £F. 

Tho Romans invariably adopted 
the semicircular form, carrying 
the backing always to tho requi- 
site height. Tho pointed arch was 
used by the Gothio architects as 
an aperture in a masonry wall; 
it is not suitable for bridge con- 
struction. 

Ohlique arches are often em- 
ployed whore the carried line of 
communication crosses obliquely 
over a lower one, as sketched in 


the ground plan of Fig. G, where 
tho Tine KB crosses over the lino 
cc at an angle of about 6U^ so 
that the ‘angle of skew’ is then 
30" = 90" - 00". The arch crosses 
from the abutment^VA] to tho abut- 
ment BBi, and is generally cylin- 
drical in form ; so that a soction 
at right angles to cci would be 
either a semicircle or a segment, 
while the face ab, or AiBj, would 
be elliptical. The arch is gener- 
ally built in spiral coui'ses, so that 
each course of voussoii's winds 
over the cylindrical in trades like 
tho twisting bands and grooves of 
rifled ordnance. In this way the 
beds can be placed nearly at right 
angles CO the line of pressure; 
and they are not plane but heli- 
cal surfaces. 

Brick arches are occasionally, 
but not usually, built with tapers 
ing voussoirs. In using the ordi- 
nary bricks, they are laid in con- 
centric rings, with tho object of 
ensuring a nearly uniform distri- 
bution of tho pressure, and avoid- 
ing the occurrence of widely- 
tapering mortar joints. Thus, an 
arch ciglitceu inches in tliickncs.s 
would consist of four such con- 
centric rings, one over tho other, 
and tho joints would be equally 
fine in each ring. 

Concrete arches have been often 
used in moilorn times, and fre- 
quently with the object of dis- 
pensing with the employment of 
skilled labour. Tho liquid Port- 
land concrete is filled 

behind or between tomporaiy 
moulds, and becomes a mono- 
lithic mass on setting of the 
cement. In Jh0‘j a bridge was 
built at Sutton Drain, Hull, con- 
sisting of concrete poured over a 
frame of steel bars. 

The inverted arch is employed 
in engineering construction wher- 
ever the conjlitions are tho oppo- 
site of those presented in the up- 
right arch. It usually forms the 
floor of tunnels, culverts, graving 
docks, and lock entrances. In 
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cither of these situations it serves 
as a strut between the side-walls, 
and it also distributes the weight 
of the side-walls over the whole 
area of the floor. 

Owder bridges differ from 
arches and suspension bridges in 
the character of the forces which 
are transmitted by the super- 
structure to the supports. The 
thrust of the arch and the pull 
.of the suspension-chain have to 
be resisted by heavy and strong 
abutments ; but the main girders, 
which fom the superstructure of 
a girder bridge, act like beams, 
transmitting to the supports noth- 
ing but vertical forces or loads. 
The internal stres/«cs are also 
different. In a loaded beam, sup- 
ported at each end, the material 
undergoes three different kinds of 
stress. The direct compressive 
and tensile stresses, which act 
longitudinally in the upper and 
the lower fibres of the beam, ex- 
hibit their effect in the visible 
shortening and lengthening of the 
fibres, and the consequent bend- 
ing of the beam; while certain 
‘shearing forces’ also come into 
action throughout the solid sec- 
tion of the beam. 

Tho modern girder is designed 
to provide separately, and in the 
most effective manner, for the 
necessary rosistaiico to these throe 
kinds of internal stress. Hence 
a girder will generally consist 
of three essential members — an 
‘upper flange,’ a ‘lower flange,’ 
and an intervening *wcb.’ When 
the loaded girder is suxiported at 
each end, the upper flange resists 
the direct compressive stress, the 
lower flange acts as a tie in direct 
tension, while the business of tho 
web is to transmit tlio shearing 
force. Each of the constituent 
members, however, has received 
different names according to tho 
various structural forms that have 
been chosen for it, while tho es- 
sential functions have remained 
the same. The earliest girders 


wore made of cast iron, and took 
the form sketched in the cross- 
section of Fig. 7, the lower flange 
being much wider than the upper, 
liecaiise tho strength of that ma- 
terial is so much less in tension 
than in compression. In wrought 
iron or steel there is no such great 
inequality of strength, and tho 
two members are generally de- 
signed with apT)roximately the 
same area. 1''huB small steel 
girders are often rolled in one 
piece, with such a section as 
that shown in Fig. 8, where tho 
upper and lower members have 
equal areas. Rolled beams of 
this form are used for the sub- 
sidiary parts of bridge flooring; 
but for main girders of moder- 
ate span tho section is built 
up of s6i)arato plates and angle 
bars, as illustrated in Fig. J).. 
These are called plate girders, 
and they frequently are built 
with a double web, as in Fig. 
10, where tho section becomes 
a hollow rectangle or box sec- 
tion. The great tubular girders 
of the Britannia Bridge across the 
Menai Strait are hollow girders of 
rectangular box section, canying 
tho railway inside tho box. Tho 
flatroof and floor are built in 
cellular form, and constitute tho 
two principal members, while tho 
plate side-walls form tie double 
wob. But when the bridge is sub- 
jected to a violent side-wind, the 
X)lato walls assume the function 
of flanges, while tho roof and floor 
become tho double wob of the 
wind-gircfoi’H. 

Lattice or braced girders,'— It 
is not nocoBsarr that tho web 
should bo a continuous shoot of 
motal ; and if tho space between 
the two flanges is tilled with a 
lattice of crossing bars, as in 
Fig. 11, the essential functions 
of tho wob will be performed 
equally well. The web-stresses 
are then resolved into direct 
pulls and thrusts passing in a 
zigzag direction towards the abut- 
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moulH, MU that Home of the haru 
are struts and othei a act ms ties. 
(The struts are distin^fuished b 3 
thicker lines in the diagram.) 
This is a more effective disposi- 
tion of tho material in a web which 
covers a large and dooi) area, and 
in modern practice t'le plate wob 
is used only for small spans. A 
still more effective construction 
for large bridges is obtained by 
leaving out some of the lattice 
bars, and thereby concentrating 
the stress upon a smaller nuiid)er 
of moinbers. Thus, tlio close lat- 
tice may bo reduced to the open 
lattice of Fig. 1.3, or to a single 
triangulated syateqi of bracing, 
as in Figs. 12 and 1 4 ; and in either 
case tho wob system may consist 
of inc lined struts and tics, or of 
vertical struts and inclined ties, 
as in Fig, 14. The girder thus 
becomes an assemblage of sepa- 
rate bars acting cither in direct 
tension or compression, and tho 
two principal mornbors are often 
called ‘booms ’instead of flanges. 
In America they are designated 
‘ chords.’ 

Girder bridges aro distinguished 
a« ‘deck bridges’ or ‘through 
bridges,' according to the position 
which the floor occupies in the 
superstructure. Fig, 15 is tho 
cross-section of a deck bridge, in 
which the floor or deck is carried 
upon the top of four main girders ; 
while in the larger bridge of Fig. 
16 the traffic goes ‘through’ tho 
bridge, as it does in tho Britannia 
rectangular tubes. Tho through 
bridge consists of tho two main 
girders, in which 0 and T are the 
principal members of one girder, 
and Cl and Ti of the other; tho 
vertical pianos ct and CiTi aro 
occupied by tho bracing of theweb 
system ; the floor TTi is carried by 
cross girders braced together by 
diagonals like a horizontal web; 
while the horizontal plane cci is 
filled in like manner by an over- 
head system of wind-bracing. The 
two. planes of horizontal bracing 


form the double web of tbe wiud- 
giidor. 

A cantiUir/r is a gu'dor which 
l>i ejects boy Olid its support, and 
carries a load upon the projecting 
arm. It may have to carry a load 
distributed along tho arm, or a 
concentrated weight at tho outer 
end, and in cantilever bridges it 
generally carries both. The bend- 
ing stress in the cantilever is the 
reverse of that which takes effect 
in a beam supported at the ends, 
and the cantilever is theroforo 
bent in tho ro verso direction, with 
a curyatuve convex upwards, like 
a Ashing rod. 

A coidiiuiov.'i girdtr is one that 
crosses two or moie spans in 
one con tin nous longtli, tho girdor 
being laid upon thioo or more 
supports. Such a girder bonds in 
i)oth directions, as illustrated in 
a very exaggerated manner in Fig. 
17, where tlie boaui ak is laid upon 
four supports at A, c, o, and K. 
’I’ho portions BCD and KG It are 
bent like cantilevers, while tho 
portions AB, DF. and HK lie in 
a sagging curve, like beams su])- 
ported at their ends. Tho points 
B, D. F, and H, wlioro ono kind of 
bonding oin I s and tlio other begins, 
are called tho ‘points of contrary 
flexure.* Their exact position in 
a continuous beam can be deter- 
mined beforehand, though only by 
a mathematical investigation of 
much complexity ; but whon they 
have boon located, it becomes eas v 
to trace the internal stiOBSos in al I 
pai ts of the structure. ’Pho length 
DF undergoes all the stresses and 
also performs it’ tho functions 
of the girdei^ supported at each 
end, transferring its load to the 
points D and F, where it is carried 
uiKin the projecting ends of tho 
cantilevers CD and GF. And this 
defines exactly the load which the 
cantilovprs have to carry at their 
extreme ends, while they also bear 
the loads which may be distributed 
along their own length. At the 
points D and F there is no bending 
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stresB, and the load would be just supports c and o, and carrying the 
as safely carried if the girder wore detached girders ab and IIK, whose 
hinged at these points. outer ends rest upon the abut- 

Cantilever bridges are built ments. This latter type of con- 
upon the principle which has just struction is exemplified in the 
been indicated. Thepointsof con- Kentucky Bridge, and also in 
trary flexure are not left to find the gieat bridge recently erected 
their places in accordance with across the Danube at Cornavoda, 
the laws of elastic deflection, as in Koumania. In either of these 
they do in the continuous beam, tyijes the bonding stress at the 
but they are located at a pair of centre of the great span oa is very 
definite points (such as i) and f) much less than it would be in a 
by the mechanical expedient of simple independent girder; the 
hinging the girder at these points ; structure itself is therefore li ghter, 
and the points chosen for this pur- and the problem of bridging a very 
pose can be located at any desired wide span is thus made easier by 
distances from the centre £, so the use of the cantilever. These 
that the supported span DF can points are clearly illustrated by 
be made of any lei^gth loss than reference to the stresses in girders 
the total span CG. This method of uniform dojith. 
of construction offers many ad van- Girders of uniform depth con- 

tagos for the bridging of very wide stitute a particular class which is 
openings, and it received its first marked by certain characteristics 
and greatest application in the besides those of mere form. The 
girders of the Forth Bridge. The two principal members are, of 
early bridge builders of China and course, a pair of horizontal booms 
Japan had indeed learned that a or chords, as in the independent 
beam of timber forty feet long girders of Figs. 11 to 14, or in the 
might be used to cross a fifty-foot continuous girder of Fig. 17 ; and 
opening by laying it upon project- the two booms are unit^ by some 
ing corbels; but the coii.sidera- kind of lattice bracing or plate 
tions that have guided the modern web. In all such girders the booms 
engineer in the design of steel have to resist a direct force or 
cantilever bridges are of a totally stress which is never uniform 
different character. In recent throughout the span, but much 
times the hinged girder, or canti- greater at some points than at 
lover, has frequently been om- others. If the girder is merely 
ployed in large bridges of three supported at each end, without 
spams, for which, indeed, it is si)o- being strained over the supports, 
cially well adapted ; and the de- the boom^ stress will depend upon 
sign of such bridges has followed the distribution of the load, and 
two different types. The first of will be represented in the simplest 
these is illustrated in the Niagara manner by the form of the ‘ funic* 
and the St. John River (New ular polygon,’ so that a flexible 
Brunswick) bridges, whore the rope carrying a similar load might 
central detached girder df (Fig. be used os an instrument by which 
17) is carried between tlie two over- the stress diagram is automatic- 
hanging ends of the rigid girders ally dosoribod. 

AD and KF, so that tlio structure At the beginning of this article 
is virtually hinged at the two it was remarked that the rope 
points D and F ; while the alter- falls into a different shape with 
native plan locates the hinges at each new distribution of the load ; 
BandH, so that the structure then but in each case it describes the^ 
consists of a rigid girder bh pro- ‘stress diagram’ for the booms of^ 
jocting at each end beyond the the girder. When the rope carries * 
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nothing but a single weight in the 
centre of the span, it is pulled into 
lines which form the aides of the 
triangle ABO in Fig. 1, and the 
height of that triangle is every- 
where a measiiTO of the booin- 
stroBB in a girder canying the 
same central load. At the centre 
the boom-stress is represented bv 
the height DC, and from this point 
the stress dies away regularly in 
each direction until it vanishes at 
each end of the span. Again, the 
varying magnitude of the boom- 
stress will follow a different law 
when the load is uniformly dis- 
tributed along the girder. Under 
such a load it was observed that 
the flexible rope falls into tho 
paral>olio cUrvo abo of Fig. 3 ; and 
the height of that figure, measured 
from the chord lino, will every- 
where represent the varying stress 
in the booms of the girder— a com- 
pressive stress in the upper, and 
a tensile stress in the lower boom. 
In the same way, for any other 
disposition of loads between tho 
supports, the funicular polygon 
becomes the stress diagram ; and 
the stress vanishes at the points 
of support, whore the polygonal 
lino joins the chord. 

The same method might be ap- 
plied to the span CQ in Fig. 17, 
if tho girder were subject to no 
other f orces outside tho sx)an. For 
any given loading between the 
points Cl and G, the curve cea^ in 
Fig. 18„ representing the funicular 
polygon for that load, would serve 
as before to measure the boom- 
stress. At the centre of the span 
the booms would have' to be made 
strong enough to bear the great 
stoesB ef 2 f while tho stress would 
die away to nothing at the points 
c and g. But the conditions aro 
greatly altered when the girder is 
made to project beyond “the sup- 
ports 0 and G, and to carry any 
load upon the projecting ends B 
^andH outside the span. Tho effect 
sof such extraneous loading is felt 
■not only upon the projecting arms, 
f IV. 


but throughout the length OG, re- 
ducing, annulling, or reversing tho 
stresses that have been previously 
described. The stress diagram 
will therefore bo greatly changed 
when the span CG forms one of the 
oponiiigs in a continuous girder 
bridge. 'Plio curve cejff will remain 
unaltered ; but if I) and F are the 

E oints of contrary flexure^ the base 
no of the diagram will be the 
straight lire CDi'G in Fig. 18, in- 
stoad of tho straight line eg, tho 
now line being drawn through the 
points D and F upon the curve. 
At tho centre of tho span the 
compres.sive stress in the upiier 
boom will now be measured by 
tho comparatively small height 
£62, dying awifV to nothing at D 
and F, whore f he boom suirors no 
stress of either kind. From D to 
O tho stress will be reversed in 
character, and the tensile stress 
in tho u];>per boom will reach its 
greatest magnitudo Co at the point 
of support. In cantilever bridges 
of either class, tho diagram of 
bonding stress will have tho gen- 
eral form indicated in Fig. 18, con- 
sisting of a curved line, such as 
ce-jff, intersected by a straight base 
line. The form of tho curve de- 
pends only upon the distribution of 
the load ; while the base line may 
lie at different levels, its position 
depending upon tho points D and 
F, which aro fixed by the arbi- 
trary location of tho hinges. 

Girders of veuryimj depth.’—li 
the depth of the girder is increased 
at any point, the boom-stross at 
that point will bo proportionately 
reduced ; and the stress diagrams 
for girders of uniform depth serve 
to indicate the points whore an 
increased depth is desirable, and 
to indicate other points where the 
stress is very small, and where the 
depth might profitably be reduced. 
Thus, each of the diagrams which 
have been traced for girders of uni- 
form depth suggests an altered 
form of girder, in which the depth 
shall vary, while the boom-stress 
10 
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shall either bo uniform or approxi- 
mately uniform; and, with this 
object, the diagram itself may be 
taken as a model for the design. 
Oirdera that are supported at each 
end may be built to either of the 
polygondl or parabolic outlines 
sketched in Figs. 1 to 3; and if the 
load were wholly concentrated at 
one central point, the triangular 
form suggested by Fig. 1 would be 
eminently suitable. If the tri- 
angle wore turned uxjsido down, 
the required variations of depth 
would still be preserved, and the 
figure would rcprosoiit in outline 
the ‘King post truss ’“familiar in 
timber constniction. In general 
the load is disxKJsed in a manner 
which approximates more nearly 
to the uniform distribution as- 
sumed in Fig. 3; and for such a 
load the girder of varying depth 
may take the parabolic form of the 
bowstring girdci, as in Fig. 19. or 
the inverted bowstring, as in Fig. 
20; or both the moinitois may bo 
curved, as in Fig. 21, which re- 
presents tho outline of the Salt- 
ash bow -and -chain bndgo. In 
each case the lower inornbor is a 
tie or chain subjected to a nearly 
uniform pull throughout, while 
the upper member is either a 
straight horizontal strut or an 
arched comi)resaion member under 
nearly uniform stress. 

In the same way, tho diagram 
of Fig. 18 suggests an improved 
form of cantilever, in which the 
varying depth may follow ap- 
proximately tho proportions of 
the figure Fyil contained between 
the rising curves Fg and Hg and 
the straight line fh. Thus, tho 
cantilever would have an apex at* 
the point of support, while the 
depth tapers away in hollow 
curves towards the ends. The 
altered configuration is illustrated 
in Figs. *22, 23, and 24, which re- 
present the mere outlines of the 
cantilevers used in the Niagara, 
the St. John River, and the Forth 
Bridges respectively. 


In each of those examples the 
bridge terminates at the point H, 
so that tho arm OH does not carry 
the weight of a boam HK, as in 
Fig. 17, but the rear end of the 
cantilever is held down at tho 
point >T by anchoring it to the 
masonry abutments. Tho bend- 
ing, therefore, is of one kind 
throughout the length Fii; the 
upx)cr member is in tension, and 
the lower member in oomiDression, 
so long as the biidge is fully 
loaded. In American examples 
the tension member is a linked 
chain of long bars, 'riie com- 
prossion member in the Forth 
Bridge is a i)air of hollow steel 
tubes. Tho outline of the Danubo 
cantilever bridge is sketched in 
Fig. 25. Here the point H is ono 
of the virtual hinges, carrying the 
end of tho girder HK. 

Lastly, it may be remarked that 
in largo girder bridges of every 
Kind it is necessary to X)rovide for 
those changes of length which re- 
sult from changes of temperature. 
Independent gi rdors are general ly 
held at one end and supported by 
rollers at the other end. Con- 
tinuous girders are fixed to ono 
BUi>port, and allowed to expand 
in both directions; wh'Te the de- 
tached Bijan in a cantilever bridge 
is liinged to one cantilever, and is 
free to travel uiion the other. 

The short line of railway from 
Edinburgh to Dundee crosses two 
of the moBC remarkable of existing 
girder bridges. Tho Tay Bridge, 
consisting of a large number of 
indopeifdent spans, has a total 
length of two^ miles, which is 
gi'eator than in any other ex- 
ample. The Perth Bridge con- 
tains two great cantilever spans 
of 1,710 ft., which is the greatest 
width that has yet been spanned 
by any form of bridge construe- 
tion. 

Arched ribs of iron tmd steel. 
— In a preceding paragraph it 
was remarked that the curved 
parabolic member of the bow- 
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string girder in Fig. 19 takes 
tho character of a linear arch, 
transmitting a thrust through its 
entire length, while tho lower 
member of tho girder is simply 
a straight tie uniting the ends 
of the bow. If the bow could bo 
made to spring from a pair of un- 
yielding abutments, there would 
remain no measurable stress in 
tho tie or in the diagonals of 
tho wob. If these were removed, 
the bow would remain alone as a 
slender arch, and would carry the 
same load without experiencing 
any greater stress than that which 
it had to endure as a member 
of the girder. There are many 
situations in wliiqJi solid masonry 
abutments can readily be con- 
structed of suilicient strength and 
stability to resist tho thrust of 
the arch, and in such situations 
the arch offers great advantages 
as compared with tho girder. 

If the arch were merely a line 
or slender rod bent to tlio para- 
bolic curve, it might still do in 
a condition of equilibrium under 
the uniform load; but tho equi- 
librium would be unstable, and 
tho arch would collajjse with tho 
slightest movement of the load. 
The arched rib is therefore de- 
signed in such sectional form as 
to ensure a considorahlo trans- 
verse stiffness — sufficient to resist 
the distorting offoct of nn irregu- 
lar load. With this object tho 
curved rib is generally designed 
with a section like that of a shal- 
low girder, its depth being a small 
fraction of the lise of the arch. 
In small bridges the rib is often 
formed with a plate wob, the sec- 
tions being similar to that of the 
plate girder in Fig. 9 ; while in 
very large bridges the curved rib 
resembles a curved lattice girder 
consisting of two concentric mem- 
bers braced together: the arch- 
thrust is then divided between 
the two members, though it can- 
not always be equally shared by 
both. 


By either form of construction 
it is easy to ensure a sufficient de- 
gree of transverse stiffness : b^.t 
the stiffness of the arched rib 
may act prejudicially when the 
structure is subjected to changes 
of temperature. When the tem- 
perature rises, the expansion of 
the curved rib compels it to bend 
upwa)'ds at tho crown^ because it 
cannot extend the width of its 
span, and tho increased length 
must be accommodated between 
tho unyieldhig abutments. This 
inevitable bending of the rib with 
every change of temperature is 
necessarily attended with certain 
bending stresses which will be 
very severe if the rib is very stiff, 
and they can only be moderated 
by reducing tho stiffness. To re- 
concile those conflicting require- 
ments, it is necessary to provide 
for tho expansion of the arch 
by mechanical ex'^edients which 
shall not weakcu tho rosistanco 
of the rib to the bonding effects 
of irregular loading ; and this is 
effected with more or less com- 
pleteness by tho introduction of 
hinges. 

In a large number of modern ex- 
amiflos, including some of the fine 
arched bridges which cross tho 
Rhino and the North Sea-Baltio 
Canal in Schleswig-Holstein, the 
arched rib is hinged at the two 
extremities. These hinges permit 
a freedom of angular movement 
at each abutment, enabling the 
rib to talce a continuous curva- 
ture one direction thro^hout 
its length, and to accomplish tho 
inevitable bending more easily, so 
that tho resulting stress is much 
less severe than it would have 
been if tho rib were fixed to the 
skew>)ac,k. The stress which still 
has to be endured is chiefly felt 
at the crown, and it becomes a 
matter of small importance when 
the arch is designed with a great 
rise and a moderate depth of rib. 
Thus, by way of example, the 
French engineers found no great 
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difficulty bore in carrying out 
their bold plan for the very tall 
arches of the Douro Bridge and 
of the Garabit Viaduct, near St. 
Flour, in the French department 
of Oantal. Tiie largest steel arch 
that has yet been constructed is 
to be found, however, in the new 
bridge which crosses the Niagara 
in a single span of 840 ft. The 
arch is hinged at each end, and 
has a rise of loO ft., while the 
depth of the open lattice rib is 
only 15 ft., and with such pro- 
portions the temperature stresses 
are not at all sovci o. 

But the mechanical puri.)osc is 
more perfectly carried out when 
a third hinge is introduced at the 
crown of tho arch; and if the 
abutments can be relied upon, 
the central hinge in a single span 
does not necessarilj' impair tho 
stability of tho structure. On tho 
other hand, it relieves tho rib al- 
most entii’cly from the bonding 
stresses which are due to clianges 
of temperature, and also from 
those which result from elastic 
compression of the arcii. This 
method lias been boldly applied 
by the French engineers in the 
Viaur Viaduct, in the south of 
France, in tho very flat arche.s of 
one of the Scino bridges, and also 
in the construction of arched roof- 
trusses of large span. Tho stabil- 
ity of the abutments and of their 
foundations beco nes a matter of 
increasing^ imiwrtaiice when the 
arch is designed with a great width 
of span and a relatively small rise. 
Tho choice between the arch and 
tho girder is therefore very much 
influenced, in many cases, by the 
natural character of tho founda- 
tions. 

Suspension bridges have been 
used in all countries for the imr- 
pose of carrying a roadway at low 
level over rivers of great width; 
and in many situations they pre- 
sent certain advantages in the 
lightness of tho supers trncture 
and the facility with which it 


can be erectod. The most not- 
able of English examples are, 
perhaps, tlie Mcnai Strait Bridge, 
tho Victoria Bridge at Battersea 
Park, London, and the Clifton 
Suspension Bridge over the Avon 
at Bristol. The last-named struc- 
ture, like tho CJilton Suspension 
Bridge in America, crosses a dccT» 
ravine, whore an arch might have 
been preferred but for the greater 
difficulty of erection. The Amer- 
ican example has now been re- 
placed by the hinged arch ah oady 
referred to. 

In tho English bridges above 
mentioned, and in many conti- 
nental ones, tho floor is sus- 
pended by vertical roils attached 
to tho successive links of the 
main chains; and each link of 
the chain consists of a number 
of loTJg flat bars connected to th? 
bars of the nes.t Jink by stool 
pins. In Amcj-ica the same form 
of tension-member is used in the 
construction of girders, but wire 
cables are generally employed for 
tho principal member of a suspen- 
sion bridge. 

Tho main span of the bridge is 
flarked on cither side by a pair 
of towers wliicli rise to a consid- 
erable hoiglifc above tho load way. 
The chain or cable is laid across 
the tops of the towers, and hangs 
between them iu a curve which 
is nearly paraholic, and is always 
the funicular curve for the actual 
loading, whatever tho loading may 
bo. The funicular curve ce 2 g has 
boon dr%wn in Fig. 18 to a certain 
vertical scale ; hut tho chain can, 
of course, be adjusted to any dip, 
and tho dip is generally not 
more than onc-fcw«'ifth to one-six- 
teenth of tho span. From the 
summit of each tower tho chain is 
led down to an abutment placed at 
some distance behind the tower, 
so that on each side it extends 
across an opening between tower 
and abutment. The bridge, there- 
fore, is often designed for class- 
ing three openings; and the road- 
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way is Eusijended from tlio chain 
across the side spans, the^ chain 
falling into parabolic like the 

curves CBA and <7HK in Fig. 18. 
The Victoria Bridge, the groat 
Brooklyn Bridge at New York, 
and the Cincinnati Bridge are 
examples of this kind. In other 
cases the object has been simply 
the bridging of a single wide open- 
ing from tower to tower, and the 
chain is then stretched, in a nearly 
straight line, from tower to abut- 
ment. These portions of the 
chain, carrying no load beyond 
their own weight, are called 
‘ backstays.’ In cither case the 
two ends of the chain are securely 
ancliored into solid and heavy 
abutments. The Clifton Su^en- 
sion Bridge is an example of the 
single span, and hero the anchor- 
age for the backstays is obtained 
by tunnelling into the natural 
rock. 

The towers are always designed 
to act merely as vertical pillars. 
The chains are not attached to 
tliem, but are carried in soino 
kind of saddle or carriage which 
is free to travel longitudinally 
upon the top of the tower. When 
the tempera tnro rises, the cui-ved 
chain finds accommodation for its 
expanded length by assuming a 
greater dip (corrcsiionding to the 
increased rise in the heated arch). 
The expansion of tho straight 
backstay is allowed for by a 
movement of the saddle upon its 
rollers. When the disposition of 
fciie load is in any way*, altered, 
the chain finds for itself a now 
positioii of equilibriiun, letting 
down the more heavily loaded 
parts of the roadway, and rais- 
ing those which are more lightly 
loaded. The equilibrium is al- 
ways stable, but the vertical 
movement will often develop 
oscillations of considerable am- 
plitude. Tho vibrations are kept 
within narrower limits when the 
chaAn is subjected to a severer 
pull and stretched in a Hatter 


curve. But the chain bridge can 
hardly be used for railway traf- 
fic without some kind of stiffen- 
ing. With tliis object, the floor 
is often stiffened by roadway 
girders, and the girders are 
sometimes hinged in tho cen- 
tre to avoid the incidence of se- 
vere temperature stresses; while 
American cable bridges are fur- 
ther stiffened by a scries of ra- 
diating stiaight ties extending 
from the top of each tower to a 
number of points along tho road- 
way. In some cases tho main 
superstructure has consisted of 
straight radiating links, and their 
weight has been supported by 
an auxiliary overhead cable. All 
these expedients afford in somo 
degf*eo a remedy for tlio flexibility 
of tho chain; but although this 
flexibility is precisely what has 
given shape and beinj? to the sus- 
pension bridge, yet it does not 
constitute an essential feature of 
the system, nor a necessary ac- 
companiment. In the suspension 
bridge flexibility is less harmful, 
but net more desirable, than in 
the arch ; and tho conflicting ro- 
quirements being the same in 
both, they can be met by similar 
expedients. This has boon ac- 
complished to some extent in tho 
design of a few hinged suspension 
ribs. 

Movable, bridges have long been 
used in fortification with the ob- 
ject of intercepting communica- 
tions; but in civil engineering 
they are used for maintaining the 
traffic on two crossing lines of 
communication. Thus, a bridge 
which carries a road or a rail- 
way across a navigable channel 
at low level must occasionally 
be opened for the passage of 
shipping; while the Manchester 
Ship Canal is crossetl^ by a mov- 
able bridge which carries another 
oanal over it. Such bridges may 
be classed under different heads, 
according to the movement which 
is imparted to the girder super- 
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stnicturo in order to open the rotates upon a turntable placed 
way for navigation, or to close on one side of tlie oponiiig, the 
the bridge for restoring the upper arm being duly counterbalanced 
line of traffic. ^ at tho rear end. When the navi- 

Roller hridgez are those In gable channel is very wide, it may 
which the girder is carried upon conveniently be divided into two 
wheels or rollers, and travels in openings, spanned by a double- 
a straight lino across tho water- armed swing bridge rotating up- 
way. In general the weight of on a central tower which stands 
the moving girder is supported between the two openings. In 
upon the fixed portions of the this case the girder becomes a 
structure. Tho caissons which balanced cantilever with two 
are used for closing tho entrance equal arras, supported upon the 
of graving docks, and which carry turntable in tho middle of its 
a lino of roadway .across the to]), length. When the bridge is closed 
are sometimes made to travel on by turning it into the line of the 
rollers across tho floor of the railway, the girder is made to 
dock, and may be included among take a bearing upon the two abut- 
roller bridges. a ments, and is converted into a 

Bascule bridges are those which continuous beam of two spans, 
rotate upon a horizontal axis, as This is effected by tho employ- 
in some of tho drawbridges of ment of mechanical appliances 
mediicval castles. The roadway for tho duo adjustment of tho 
platform may bo compared to three supports. Tho form of the 
a hinged flap which is (kawn up clastic girder is thus changed 
to allow the passage of vessels; from that of a drooping canti- 
and the navigable opening may lover to that of a continuous 
be spanned by one or by a pair of beam, having a point of contrary 
such flaps meeting in the middle, flexure in each span. In some 
A new form of bascule bridge, examplcsthoweight of tho swing- 
operated electrically, was erected ing cantilever has been carried 
over the Chicago R. at Ashland uyion the head of a hydraulic 
Avenue in 1003. ram, which becomes the central 

Swing bridges are easily dis- pivot of the turntable, and the 
tinguished from either of these load is wholly supported by tho 
types, and for many reasons they pressure of the fluid on which tho 
are generally prcferi cd by engi- r.am rests and turns. Tho adjust- 
neers for tho movable spans of ment above referred to can then 
large railway bridges. They aro be made by the hydraulic raising 
made to rotate about a vertical or lowering of the ram. For all 
axis, the weight of the swing-span operations connected with the 
being carried upon a turntable, working’of movable bridges hy- 
Tho live-ring of liho turntable con- draulic power is the most con- 
tains a numbor of conical steel venient, and is generally em- 
rollers, which turn upon radial ployed. 

axles and travel round a circular Military 7>riiiflfcs.-TMilitary 
roller-path. An upper inverted bridging differs from other kinds 
roller-path travels in the same in that (1) speed in construction 
way upon the rollers, and carries is generally essential ; (2) the 
the main girders of tho swing materials mnst be so light as 
bridge. In a few examples tho to be easily transported, or else 
navigable opening is spanned by must bo rapidly extemporized lo- 
two swinging cantilevers which cally ; (3) time does not usually 
meet in the middle ; more fro- admit of very much calculation, 
quently by a single arm which The bridging duties of the British 
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army are carried out by the bridg- 
ing battalion and field companies 
of the Koyal Engineers. Kivers 
are crossed by laying the road- 
way of the bridge on pontoons, 
on rafts of casks and timbers, or 
on onlinary boats. In every case 
the floating pier is anchored on 
the up-stream side, or on both. 
At each end of the bridge one 
or more piers of piles or trestles 
are usually built, to allow for tho 
rise and fall of the tide. If the 
river is sufficiently shallow, and 
more time is available, bridges 
resting on trestles or crib-piers 
are constructed. Where good 
holding ground exists on both 
sides of a small stream or ra- 
vine, the gap is spanned by a 
bridge built on spar-frames rest- 
ing on each bank and locking in 
the centre. In this way a single 
lock bridge will span a thirty- 
foot opening, a double lock forty- 
five, a single sling sixty, and a 
treble sling eighty feet. Wide 
and very deep chasms are crossed 
by suspension bridges, the mate- 
rials used including iron chains, 
stool-wire ropes, hemp ropes, and 
even, in emergency, hide thoiLgs 
and ropes of grass or creepers 
twisted together. A fly ing bridge 
is one in which the action of the 
current is made to move a boat or 
a raft— anchored by a long rope 
to the bank or to the centre of 
the river— across tho stream by 
acting obliquely against its side. 
Another way is to stretch across 
the river a stout cable on which 
hangs a pulley, to which are at- 
tached the floating platform and 
two lines for hauling it from bank 
to bank. 

See C. Fidler*s Bridge. Con- 
struction (3rd ed. 1901), and W. 
Humber’s Iron Bridge Conatntc- 
tion (3rd ed. 1870) ; Modem Hoad 
<md Railway Bridges^ by W. Maw 
and J. Dredge u872); Baker’s 
Strength of Beams, Columns, and 
Ar<^8 (1870), and Long Span 
Railway Bridges (new ed. 1873). 

IV. 


Numerous examples are illus- 
trated in the Trans, Inst C,E, 
For legal questions in respect of 
bridges, see Hiohwats. 

Bridge, a game at cards. The 
origin of bridge is uncertain. A 
hybrid form of it was played in 
Constantinople as far back as 
1800. A variation has long been 
popular in Holland, and another 
in Russia, where it is known as 
yeralash, ^ From Constantinoi^le 
it made its way to Alexandria, 
and into tho French clubs of the 
Riviera. In its present form and 
name it first ai^pearcd in Paris 
about 189*2, and from thence 
was taken to America. In 1894 
Lord Brougham gave it its first 
introduction *into London at 
the Portland Club, and in the 
course of the next year or two 
it had won its way into general 
favour. 

Bridge is a game for four per- 
sons, t\^ being partners against 
the other two, and an ordinarv 
pack of fifty -two cards is used. 
Only three persons actually ^in- 
gage in playing the cards, for tho 
dealer’s partner always stands 
out, his cards being exposed as 
a dummy hand, and played by 
the dealer in partnership with 
his own. The game then re- 
solves itself into one of single 
dummy whist (see Whist). Out- 
side the active play of tho hands, 
bridge differs m toto from dummy 
whist. 

The dealer serves out the whole 
fifty-two cards singly, without 
turning up the last one of the pack. 
The four players examine their 
hands, and ^e dealer then has 
the privilege of determining what 
suit shall be trumps, or whether he 
shall declare ^no trumps,’ and has 
to announce it. Should he con- 
sider it undesirable to exercise the 
option, he passes the selection 
on to his partner ; and the latter 
is then bound to name a suit, 
which becomes the trump suit 
for that deal. 

10a 
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As in wliiat, every trick over six 
taken by one side is scored as an 
overtrick, but in bridge its scoring 
value is regulated by the suit that 
is made trumps, on the basis 
tabulated further on. ‘When the 
trump suit has been named, it is 
at the option of either adversary 
~tho one to the dealer’s left hav- 
ing priority — to doxiblc its scoring 
value by saying, *1 double;* so 
that eacli ovortrick in spades 
would now be 4, in clubs 8, and 
so oil. The dealer who declared 
trumps, or, failing him, his part- 
ner, mny now rednuldo, and the 
other side can redouble again, 
until lOOiioints —the usual limit — 
on each overtrick is.reachcd. The 
question of doubling or not doub- 
ling lic'iving been settled, the 
player on the dealer’s left loads 
out a card to the first trick, 
and the dealer’s paitncr then, 
and not till then, sxneads out 
his thirteen cauls in their suits 
face upwards on tho table, aiul, 
as far as he is personally con- 
cerned, takes no further part in 
that game except (1) to assist 
his partner by drawing a card 
from tho dummy as he names 
it, or (2) sliould his X)arincr re- 
nounce, to ask him if he has no 
more of the suit. 

A game consists of 30 points, 
made up exclusi\ely of overtrick 
scoring, whether on ‘doubles* or 
otherwise. Should a win carry 
the score over 30, the surplus 
points are taken into account 
when tho score is settled at tho 
end of the lubher. J'herv deal 
must therefore be playotl out, 
whether the game be won before 
its conclusion or not. ^J’hc best 
two games out of three win tho 
rubber, and for that a score of 
100 points is taken. 

There are five honours in bridge 
—the ace, king, queen, knave, and 
ten of the trump suit. In a ‘no 
trump* declaration (termed ‘sans 
atout* in some card circles) the 
four aces are tho only honours. 


Any three trump honours held 
singly or conjointly by one .side 
score twice the single value of a 
trick ill the suit. Four honours 
hold betw'ecn partners score four 
times tho trick value; but hold 
by one player, they score twice 
as much, or eight times tho trick 
value. Theie are three ways of 
scoring five honours ; held in one 
hand, they count ten times tho 
trick valuti; held between part 
ners, four in one hand and one in 
tho other, they count nine times 
the trick value — eight times for 
four in one hand, and once for 
the fifth honour with tho part- 
ner; or divided, three and two, 
they score five times the trick 
value. In ‘ no trumps,* three 
aces, hcUl either conjointly or 
by one player, count 30; four 
aces between partners score 40,;. 
four aces held in one hand score 
100. When each side has two 
aces there is no honour score. 
When, on a trump declaration, 
a player lias none of the trump 
suit, ho has ‘ chicane,* and adds to 
his honour score twice the value 
of tho trick. For a ‘grand slam ’ 
by one side — making the whole 
thirteen tricks — 40 points are 
placed to the honour score ; for 
making a ‘littlo slam,* or twelve 
tricks, 20 points. Tho honour 
score is in no way aiiected by 
doubling, which applies to tho 
trick score only. Honours are 
not added up till the finish of the 
riibbcr. 

Tho sepre is generally kept on 
a sheet of paper ruled in tho 
form of a long cross, with the 
horizontal line a ii<tlo above the 
centre. This adndta of the trick 
and honour scores being kept 
separate, and ultimately added 
up together in one sum. It is 
usual to keep tho score of your 
own side in tho longitudinal di- 
vision on the loft, and the ad- 
versaries* score in the division 
on the right. The honours «Bre 
recorded in the top division, be- 
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ginning from tho cross line, and 
are continued upwards; while 
the overtricks arc registered im- 
mediately below the line, and are 
scoT-ed downwards. 


Tho declaring hand should 
hold not less than four reason- 
ably certain tricks. The trump 
suit should be sufficiently strong 
either to capture the adverse 


The Trick Score. 

Each trick above six counts — 

When spades aie trumps 2 points. 

When clubs are trumps 4 „ 

When diamonds arc trumps G „ 

When hearts are trumps 8 „ 

When there are no trumps (‘sans atout’) . . 12 „ 


The Honour Score. 


Three honours in one hand or between 

partners count 

Four honours between partners . . . 

Four honours in one hand 

Five honours — three with one partner, 

two with the otlier 

Five honours — four with one partner, 

one with the other 

Five honours in one hand 

Chicane counts 


In In In Din- In 
Spades. Olutis. inoiuls. Hearts. 


4 

8 

12 

16 

8 

16 

24 

32 

16 

32 

48 

64 

10 

20 

30 

40 

18 

36 

54 

72 

20 

40 

60 

80 

4 

8 

12 

16 


When there arc no trumps— 

Three aces held in one hand or between partncis 


count 30 

Four aces held between two partners 40 

Four aces held in one hand 100 


Grand slam counts 40 ; little slam counts 20. 


As regards the stakes, it is esti- 
mated that half a crown per 100 
at bridge is equivalent to shilling 
points at. short whist. Tiie best 
plan is to fix the price at an 
amount per hundred easily divis- 
ible into ten, such as teiipence, 
half a crown, or five shillings. 
Any odd excess points under 5 
are not taken into account, but 
over 5 they count as a full 10. 
Bridge is looked upon as rather a 
gambling game, l)ut as the .stakes 
can be set as low as a farthing 
for 10 points, it is not so iieces- 
sarily. 

In 1895 a set of laws was drawn 
up by a special committee of tho 
Voryand Glub, which has boon 
revised and generally adopted. 


trumps, or t(' clear them out 
and still hold a last one or 
two trumps in reserve. With 
one or two set tricks only in your 
hand, pass tho call to your partner. 
When the adversaries are high 
up in the second game of the 
rubber and you aro low down, a 
‘no trump* call should bo risked 
on a hand that, were the scores 
reversed, would bo a ‘pii.s.s.* 

With three aces and other piob- 
able tricks declare ‘ no trumps * 
(on a passed call dummy should 
declare ‘no trumps* with three 
I aces and no other likely trick). 
Always declare ‘no trumps* with 
four aces, oven if there is not 
the smallest prospect of mak- 
ing another trick. At tho worst 
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you can only score three by tricks, 
which, doubled, would only lose 
72, against which you are com- 
pensated in advance by an honour 
score of 100 ; and the prospects of 
finding your partner with a hand 
sufiiciently good, when supported 
by your four aces, to enable you 
to conjointly make the odd trick 
or more, are distinctly in your 
favour. 

Do not double unless you arc 
practically sure of making the 
ovcrtrick, or your chances of doing 
BO are promising, and the double 
is necessary to put you to game. 
Never redouble unless your jjros- 
pect of winning is almost certain. 
It is always safer to double when 

ou sit over the® trump-making 

and — i.c. to his left— than when 
he sits over you. Beware of doub- 
ling spades unless you have prac- 
tical control of the suit, for the 
caller may have extreme length 
and strength in them ; and should 
he redouble, the overtricks are 8 
each, the same value as hearts. 
Beware of doubling on a question- 
able hand if the adversaries need 
a doubled or a redoubled odd 
trick to win, more especially if 
the double or redouble cannot 
put you to gome if you get the 
odd trick. 

Always consider tho state of 
the score before declaring or 
doubling ; and as dealer, always 
summarize your own and dummy’s 
best chance of getting to game^ 
before following to the first lead. 
Never take unnecessary risks. 
When you have a strong black 
suit that will carry you out, do 
not chance a doubtful red or *no 
trump’ declaration; but when 
the opponents are almost certain 
to win the game on tho next deal 
if you fail to do so on the cur- 
rent one, take any reasonable risk 
that may be likely to attain the 
desired result. 

A popular variety of the game 
is auction bridge, which is after 
all a sort of mixture of bridge and 


nap; each player bidding against 
the other in value of suits, and 
the highest bidder taking the 
deal. 

See Badsworth on Bridge, ‘Hel- 
lespont* on Bridge, Dalton’s Sat- 
urday Bridge^ Doe’s Bridge 
Manual^ Dunn’s The Bridge 
Book, Eiwell’s Advanced Bridge^ 
Foster’s Bridge Tactics and (7om- 
plete Bridge, E. Anthony’s The 
Complete Bridge Player (1905), 
and W. Dalton’s Auction Bridge 
(1908). 

Bridge, Siu Cyprian Arthur 
Georgr, g.c.r. (1839), British 
.admiral; served in the Crimea, 
ill the Indian mutiny, and on the 
Burmese frontier. From 1889 to 
1894 he was director of naval 
intelligence, and from June 1901 
to 1904 ho was commander- in - 
chief on the China station. In 
1904, with Mr. Aspinall, K.C., he 
held an inquiry at Hull on the 
Dogger Bank incident. He has 
published Th>e Art of Naval War- 
fare (1907); and Sea, Power, and 
Other Studies (1910). 

Bridge, Sir Frederick (1844), 
organist of Westminster Abbey 
since 1875, was born at Old- 
bury, Worcestershire ; studied 
music under Sir John Goss ; 
organist. Trinity Church, Wind- 
sor (18(>5-9); and organist, Man- 
chester Cathedral (18G9-75). Ho 
has since been professor of har- 
mony at Owens College and 
Royal College of Music, and has 
been Gresham professor of music 
since 18p0, conductor of the Royal 
Choral* Society since 1896, and 
since 1902 King Edward professor 
of music in Univei -^ity of London. 
His principal witrks are Counter- 
point (1877), Musical Gestures 
(1894), Rudiments in Rhyme 
(1896), Mount Moriah (1874), 
Boadicea (1882), Rock of Ages 
1886), and The Inchcape Rock 
1891). He was knighted in 
1897. 

Bridgend, mrkt. tn., Waks, in 
Glamorganshire, 20 m. W. of Car- 
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diif; has two lunatic asylums, (two parts, 1885); Feast of 

steam joinery works, tanneries, Bacchus (1889); Christian Cap- 
blast-furnaces, coal mines, and lives (1890) ; Humours of the 
stone quarries. Pop, 6,000. Court (1893) ; Demeter : a Mask 

Brldgenorth. See Buido- (1905). Poetical works: Com- 
NOHTH. plcte edition (1898-1905); Criti* 

Bridge of Allan, par., tn., cism, etc. ; Milion's Prosody (new 
and health resort, par. of Logic, ed. 1893) ; John Keats (1895, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland, on Allan 1896), in Muses* Library. See 
Water, trib. of river Forth; on Dowden’s The Poetry of Robert 
C.K., 2 m. N. of Stirling; mild Bridges 

climate ; hydropathic, baths and Bridget, St. (1 302 -73), was born 

mineral well; has paper mills near tTpsala, Sweden; after a 
and dyoworks ; also an annual pilgrimage to St. James of Coin- 
Highland gathering in August, postcla in Spain, retired (1344) 
Pop. 3,300. to a convent, where the rule of 

Bridge of Weir, tn., Renfrew- *thc Saviour’s Order after the 
shire, Scotland, 13 m. w. of Glas- reformed rule of Augustine’ 
gow; has calico printing. Here was revealed* to her, and she 
are Quarrier’s Orphan Homes, built the lirst monastery of 
Pop. 2,300. the order at Vadstena, in E. 

Bridgeport, city and seapt., Gothland— a monastery which 
Connecticut, U.S.A., co. seat flourished until its suppiessi on in 
of Fairfield co., 18 m. s.w. of 1.595. Bridget repaired in the 
New Haven, on an inlet of jubilee year 1350 to Romo, whore 
Long Island Sound. It is con- she lived till her death. Her 
nected with New York city by body was conveyed to the monas- 
daily steamers. It is a great tery of Vadstena. ShowascanOn- 
manufacturing centre, the most issedinlJOl. Her day is October 8. 
important branches being corsets, Bridget, St., of Ireland. See 
sewing-machines, carriages, and BiiiaiT. 

firearms. Pop. 102,000. Bridgeton, city, New Jersey, 

Bridg es, Robert Seymour I7.S. A., the co. seat of Cumber- 
(1844), English poet and critic, land co., .37 m. B. of Philadelphia, 
was born at Walmor, Kent. Ho on both sides of the Cohansey R. 
studied medicine at St. Bartho- It has a large trade in pig iron 
loinow’s, London, and practised and ore, lumber, lime, and coal, 
in London until 1882. While in and manufactures nails, glass, 
London, Mr. Bridges had become woollens, flour, and canned goods, 
known to a small circle as a finrf Pop, 14,000. 
writer of delicate lyric poems in Bridgetown, seapt. and cap. of 

the Elizabethan manned. Since Barbados, W, Indies, on the N.E. 
1882 he has devoted himself shore of Carlisle Bay, a fine spa- 
soriously to literature ; writing, clous roadstead affording safe an- 
besides lyrics, narrative poems, chorage for the largest ships, and 
sonnets, and a series of interest- situated on the w. coast of the 
ing plays in various experimen- island. It is a port of call for 
tal manners. The following are steamers, and the headquarters of 
some of his works: — IPoems: The the Royal Mail Steamship Com- 
Growth of Love (1876 ; enlarged pany. The exports include sugar, 
1890); Eros an(ZjPs2/chc (1885; re- molasses, aloes, and mineral oil. 
vised 1894) ; £den : an Oratorio The total trade is valued at about 
(I89I); Purcell Commemoration two millions sterling annually. 
Ooe, etc. (1896). Plays: PromC’ It is the seat of the bishop of 
theas the Fire-giver (1883, 1884) ; Barbados. Pop. 35,000. 
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Bridgewater, tn., Plymouth (7) Dr. Wiiewell, Astronomy and 
CO., Massachusetts, U.S.A., 26 m. General Physics ^ considered with 
s. by E. of Boston ; manufactures reference to Natural Theology, 
cottons, shoos, bricks, and paper. 1833; (8) Dr. P. M. Roget, Animal 
Pop. 7,000. and Vegetable Physiology, con 

Bridgewater, Francjs Koeh- sidcred with reference to Natural 
TON, THIRD Duke op (173(M803), Theology, 1834. These form the 
succeeded to the title on the death Bridgewater Treatises. 
of his elder brother (1748). On the Bridgewater Canal, the first 
advice of James Brindley (see in England, runs from Man- 
Brindley, Jamies) he consti’uctcd Chester to Runcorn on the Mer- 
a canal (1708-71) which was 77’* m. sey, with a branch to Leigh. It 
long, and sijanncd the Trwcll from is carried across the Manchester 
Worsley to Manchester (after- Ship Canal by a swing aqueduct, 
wards extended to the Mersey), at Bridgewater Treatises. See 
an expenditure of £220,000. In Bridgewater, Eighth Earl op. 
1887 the canal was sold to the Bridgman, Laura Dewf.y 
Manchester Ship C 'anal C’ompany. (1820-89), a native of Hanover, 

Bridgewater, Francis Henry New Hampshire, U.S.A. At the 
Eoerton, eighth Earl op (1756- age of two, as the result of an 
1829), son of John Egerton, bishop attack of fever, she lost sight, 
of Durham (1721-87). succeeded hearing, smell, and (partly) taste, 
his brother in 182.3. He lived for and, along with these, the power 
years at Paris, where the Hdtcl of speech. From the age of eight 
Egerton was notorious for its yeais and onwards, under the tui- 
swarm of cats and dogs «lrosscd tion of Dr. Howe of Boston, she 
as human beings, and the flocks acquired the power of reading and 
of birds with clipped wings in its speaking with her fingers ; and 
gardens. In addition to be(|ueath- subsequently she learned geog- 
ing £12,000 to the British Museum laphy, history, algebra, and even 
to buy MSS., ho left £8,0(»o to he acquired proficiency in noedlc- 
givon for the best work ‘On the work and household duties; while 
Power, Wisdom, and Goodness of she was an adept at teaching 
God, as manifested in the Crea- otliers similarly afflicted. An 
tion,’ to be awarded at tho dis- exactly analogous case is that 
cretion of the president of the of Helen Keller, anolhor Ameri- 
Koyal Society, and by him alio- can residing in Alabama, who, in 
cated to— (1) Dr. Chalmers, The spite of infirmities like Laura 
Adaptation of External Nature JBridgraan’s, has been taught Eng- 
to the Moral and Intellectual lish, French, German, Latin, and 
Constitution of Man, 1834; (2) Greek ; tp speak, to write, and to 
Dr. William Prout, Chemistry, typewritfe. See Life and Educa- 
Meteorology, and the Function of tion of Laura Dewey Bridgman, 
Digestion, considered with refer- by Miss Lampson {lS78), and The 
ence to Natural Theology, 1^; Story of my Lift, by Miss Keller 
(3) Rev. William Kirby, On the (1963). 

History, Habits, and Instincts of Bridgnorth, munic. bor. and 
Animals, 1833 ; (4) Dr. Kidd, The mrkt. tn., Shi-opshire, England, 
Adaptation of External Nature to on Severn, 18 m. S.E. of Shrews- 
the Physical Condition of Man, bury; has industries of carpet- 
1833; (5) Sir Charles Bell, The weaving, worsted-spinning, tan- 
Hand, its Mechanism and Vital ning, and malting. Thomas Percy, 
Endowments, as evincing Design, author of Eeliques of Ancient 
1834; (6) Dean Buckland, On Poetry, was born here in 

Geology and Mineralogy, 1836 ; 1728, Pop. G,(K.K1. 
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Bridgwater, munic. boi., 

8Ccipt., and niikt. In., Somerset- 
shire, England, on the Tarret, on 
G.W.R., 12 m. N.N.E. of Taunton ; 
trades with the United States, 
W. Indies, Canada, etc. • exports 
bath-bricks, earthenware, cement, 
and bricks. The town existed in 
Saxon times. Monmouth was pro- 
claimed king in the old castle in 
1085. Admiral Blake was bom 
here in 1508. Pop. 10,000. Ste 
Powoirs Bridgtoater (1908). 

Bridle, the head harness of a 
horse or other beast of burden. 
Bridle bits are of three kinds- - 
snaffles, curb bits, and stiif bits. 
The snaffle has two bars, jointed 
together in the middle, with rings 
at the ends for the reins. It some- 
times has chock pieces to prevent 
the ring pulling into the liorse\s 
mouth. Tlie curb bit comprises 
cheek pieces or branches with 
eyes for the cheek straps and 
the reins, and holes for the curb- 
chain; a mouth piece, uniting the 
check pieces and forming the bit 
])roper, sometimes a bar uniting 
the lower ends of the branches; 



Parts of Bridle. 


and a curb-chain. Tlic olastlo 
))it consists of a cliain covered by 
jdosely-ooilod wire between the 
bit Another, tom vi clauile 


bit is made of twisted wire with 
a soft rubber covering. 

A double-ringed snaffle will suit 
almost any horse ; and if a little 



Forms of Bridle, 

1 Kent Wevniouth. 2. FriiiccsB V'ey- 
mouth. 3. Pflham. 4. ‘Bit, showing the 
•poit.’ 

extra power is needed, a jointed 
or twisted snaffle ma-y bo used. 
In particular cases, the sliding 
mouth bits and those having small 
ports may be resorted to; but 
they are frequently used when 
there is no need for them, and 
when the simple bits, if jjroperly 
placed on the bridle, would be 
BUliicicnt. If a bit is very tight, 
a horse cannot be expected to 
obey his driver, as it depri'^es the 
mouth of feeling. 

The two most popular forms of 
bridle are the double or “Wey- 
mouth bridle, and the Pelham 
bridle, a modification of the 
former. 

Bearing icins--to which many 
are opposed— are used for sup- 
lK)rti^ the horse’s head, and in 
the simple form are attached to 
a loop in the bit, from which tbev 
aiP carried thro\u{h a loop at 
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swivel attached to the throat, and 
then to the tenet on the pad. In 
its more powerful form the bear- 
ing rein is known as the gag. In 
this ease it is attached to a billot 
stitched to the head piece, and is 
passed through a swivel on the 
end of the gag, and then to the 
tenet. Two bits are used at once 
with the ^ag, one being the ordi- 
nary driving bit and the other a 
bridoon bit, which is usually 
jointed in the centre and fitted 
with a ring or swivel at each end 
for attaching the bearing rein. 
See Major Francis Dwyer’s SeMs 
a/nd Saddles, Bits and Bitting (3rd 
ed. 1879). 

Bridlington, or« Burlinoton, 
bor. and seaside resort, York- 
shire, England, 17 m. S.E. of 
Scarborough. The harbour has 
two stone piers, and the bay, 
protected by Flamborough Head 
and the Smithwick Sand during 
northerly gales, forms the only 
safe anchorage on the east coast 
of Britain between Harwich and 
Leith. Pop, 12,000. See J. Thomp- 
son’s Hist, Blotches of Bridling- 
ton (1821). 

Brldport (656 ac.), scapt., 
munic. bor., and par., Dorsetshire, 
England, on the Brit, 18 m. w. of 
Dorchester; manufactures cord- 
age, ropes, and sailcloth, and has 
flax mills. Pop. 6,700. 

Brldport, Sib Alexander 
Hood, first Viscopnt (1727- 
1814), English admiral, son of a 
Devonshire clergyman, and the 
younger brother of Admiral Vis- 
count Hood. Ho was in charge 
of the Minerva at Hawke’s action 
in Quiberon Bay in 1769, and in 
the same frigate ho captured the 
Wa/rwick in 17 61. In 1777 ho com- 
manded the Bdbust in the action 
ofl! Ushant. In 1780 he became 
rear-admiral, and two years later 
led a division of Lord Howe’s fleet 
to the relief of Gibraltar. Ho 
was second to Lord Howe in the 
victory of June 1, 1794, and for 
his services received an Irish 


peerage, as Baron Bridport. In 
1795 he defeated the French off 
Ij’Oricnt, capturing three 74’s. 
In 1796 he was made vice-admiral 
and a poor of the realm, and 
was placed in command of the 
Channel fleet on Lord Howe’s 
retirement — a position he held 
till 1800. In 1801 ho was further 
rewarded with a viscounty and 
the generalship of marines. By 
the seamen ho was known as 
‘ Lord Breadbags.* 

Brief, in English law, is a 
memorandum of instructions, con- 
cisely expressed, drawn up by an 
attorney for the guidance of the 
barrister, containing a statement 
of the facts, points of law, etc., 
to be developed and expanded 
before the court, or to be used 
in the cross-examination of wit- 
nesses. As soon as counsel iv 
briefed ho 'has authority to act 
as his client’s representative in 
all matters involved in the liti- 
gation. The brief is always en- 
dorsed with the title of the court 
and of the action, and with the 
names of the counsel and of the 
solicitor who delivers it. In Soots 
law the corresponding term is 
‘Memorial,’ which is drawn up 
by a solicitor or law agent. 

Brief, Papal, a state document 
from the Pope to an individual 
or to a religious community, giv- 
ing advice or exhortation upon 
matters of difficulty or of disci- 
pline. It is dated A die Nativitaiis^ 
and sealed with the Pope’s signet 
ring, th^ seal of the fisherman; 
while a bull is dated A die Inoar- 
nationis, and is signed by the 
functionaries of the papal chan- 
cery. A brief alao differs from a 
bull in being of a less formal 
and weighty character. 

Brieg* (i.) Town, prov. Silesia, 
PtuBsia, on high ground on the 
L bk. of the Odor, 26 m. by rail 
B.E. of Breslau, cap. of the former 
duchy of Brieg (1348-1676). The 
castle (1544) ot the fonner dukes, 
with a fine facade, is now a store- 
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house. The town was taken by 
the Prussians in 1741, and by 
the Bavarians in 1S07. Pop. 

28.000. (2.) Also called Bbig and 
Bbioue, small and picturesque 
tn., canton Valais, Switzerland, 
at beginninsT of ascent to the 
Simplon Pass, and at Swiss mouth 
of the tunnel, 90 m. by rail £. of 
Lausanne, and 16 m. below the 
hospice on the summit of the 
Simplon. Alt. 2,244 ft. Pop. 
2 , 200 . 

Briel, or Bbiklle, fort, seapt. 
tn., prov. S. Holland, Nether- 
lands, at the mouth (s. bank) of 
the New Maas, and on the island 
of Voorne, 14 m. W. of Rotter- 
dam. It is the birthplace of 
Admiral M. Tromp. Its cap- 
ture by the patriotic Beggars of 
the Sea (Gueux) in 1572 marked 
the beginning of the war of in- 
dependence against Spain. Pop. 

4.000. 

Brienne. John i.. Count op 
(1148-1237), king of Jerusalem 
and emperor of the Latin empire 
of Con8tantinoi)le, in 1212 became 
king-regent for his daughter Yo- 
lande. In 1218 he took part in the 
fifth crusade, led by Aiidre^king 
of Hungary, and besieged I)ami- 
etta, which capitulated in 1219. 
In 1225 he married his dan ghter to 
the Gorman emperor Frederick 
n., with the condition that he 
should remain king of Jerusa- 
lem for life. But as Frederick 
did not observe this condition, 
John was driven to seek refuge 
at the papal court. In the quarrel 
between Pope Gregory ix. and 
the Emperor Frederick, John com- 
manded the papal forces, but was 
defeated in 1229. In the same 
year the barons of Constantinople 
elected him emperor, during the 
minority of Baldwin li. In this 
capacity he defeated the united 
forces of the Greeks and Bul- 
garians (1236). See E. Georges’ 
Jean de Brienne (1858). 

Brienz* a considerable village 
in the Swiss canton of Born, and 


the centre of the wood-carving 
industry. It is the starting-point of 
the railway up the Brienzer Roth- 
horn. Brienz is built at the N.E. 
extremity of the lako of the same 
name (Hi sq. m. in area, 1,857 ft. 
above the sea-level, and 853 ft. 
in depth), opposite Giessbach 
waterfall. Pop. 2,600. . 

Brierleyt Benjamin (1825-96), 
writer and poet in the Lancashiro 
dialect, was bom at Failsworth, 
near Manchester. In 1863 he be- 
came sub-editor of the Oldham 
Times, and in 1864 liis first story. 
The Layrock of Langley-side, ap- 
peared. Tn 1869 he started the 
publication of Ben Brierley's 
Journal, first as a monthly and 
then as a weekly magazine, and 
continued to edit it until 1891. 
He also published (1865), 

Matlocks of Merriton vl867). Red 
Windoios Hall (1867), Ab-o'-W- 
Yate in London (1868), Cotters of 
Mosshwrn (1871), Home. Menwries 
(1886), Cast upon the World 
(1887), and Spring Blossoms end 
Autumn Leaves (1893). 

Brlcrlcy Hill, eccles. par. and 
mrkt. tn.jRtalfordshiie, England, 
on Stour R., 2 m. N.E. of Stour- 
bridge; has coal and ironstone 
mines, and deposits of fireclay, 
which have been worked for cen- 
turies. The industries aro glass- 
bottle-making, brick and earthen- 
ware manufacturing, chain, nail, 
and spade making. Pop. 12,000. 

Briefly, Sir Oswald 'Walters, 
(1817-94), English marine painter, 
born at Chester. In 18.50, with the 
Hon. Henry Keppel, he visited 
New Zealpnd, the Society Is. and 
the Friendly Is., crossed tho Pa- 
cific to Valparaiso, returning to 
England by tho Strait of Magel- 
lan, and illustrated Kej^pel's ac- 
count of the voyage. During the 
Crimean war he published a series 
of lithographs. The English and 
French Fleets in the Baltic, 1854» 
He took sketches for Queen Vic- 
toria of the naval review at Spit- 
head (1856). He accompanied the 
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Duke of Ediiiburji:li round the 
world (1867-8), and the Prince 
(Kini? Edward vii.) and Pi’incess 
of Wales on their tour to the 
Crimea, Constantinople, and 
Egypt (1868). After ooins’ ap- 
pointed marine painter to Queen 
Victoria (1874), he was knighted 
(1886). Among his well-known 
works are The Retreat of the 
Spanish Amiada (1871), Drake 
taking the * Capitana' to Torbay 
(1872), The TjOSS of the '‘Revenge' 
(1877), and The Decisive Battle off 
Gravelines (1881). 

Brlesen, tn., W. Prussia, 
Germany, 40 in. E. by N. of 
Bromberg. Pop. 7,500. 

Brieux, Eugene (1858), French 
dramatic author, born at Paris. 
Ho wrote his first play, Bernard 
Palissy^ in 1879, but only became 
known m 1890, when his Manages 
d' Artistes was represented at tlic 
Th^Atre Libre in Paris ; two years 
later ho won oven greater sue 
cess yf\i\\Blanehette at tlio same 
theatre. Since then he has 
produced several plays, mostly 
dealing with some social in- 
iusticc or abuse, some of which 
have been interdicted by tho 
authorities. Brieux’s cliaractcrs 
are drawn with i)ower and dra- 
matic elfect. Among his latest 
pieces are Les Bien fatten rs (18^) ; 
JjErasion ((’iom^?die Fran<;aiHe, 
1896); Les Rcniplacantcs (1901); 
I/es Avo/rih (1901) ; La Robe Rouge 
(1900), produced at the Garrick 
'J’heatre, London (1904), as The 
Ann of the Law, which called 
attention to abuses (now altered) 
connected with the preliminary 
inquiry of the iuge d'i nsiruvtion, 
and stirred up a violent contro- 
versy; Petite Amie (1902); La 
Couvie (1904); MatemiU (1904); 
L' Armature (1905); Les Han^ 
netons (1906); La Franca ise 
(IW) ; and Simons (1908). 

Brig, a sailing vessel with two 
masts, both square-rigged. A brig- 
antine or hermaphrodite brig has 
also two mastsibut has squaro saila 


on the foremast only, the main- 
mast being fore-and-aft rigged. 

Brig. See Bbieg. 

Brigade, a number of military 
units assembled for convenience 
of supply and tactical control. 
A cavalry brigade consists of 
lieadquartcrs and 3 regiments, or 
80 officers, 1,617 men, 1,805 horses, 
and 58 vehicles. A mounted 
brigade consists of headquarters, 
2 or 1 cavalry regiments, 1 or 2 
mounted infantry battalions, a 
horse artillery battery, anaimnuni- 
tion column, a transport aqd 
supply column, and a cavalry 
field ambulance. Its strength is, 
in either case, about 100 officers, 
2,200 men, 2,360 horses, and 120 
vehicles. By reason of itsinf antry, 
a mounted brigade is capable of 
especially tenacious resistance. 
It thus forms a solid point d'appui . 
for a cava] I y division. It is 
usually employed as ijrotectivo 
cavalry (sec Cavalry). An in- 
fantry brigade consists of head- 
quarters and 4 battalions, or 120 
officers, 4,023 men, 311 horses, 
and ()7 vehicles. An artillery 
brigade consists of headquarters 
and 2 batteries of horse artillery, 
or 3 batteries of q.F. field or 
howitzer artillery ; in each case 
Avith an ammunition column. (Sec 
Ammunition Suppj.y.) It will he 
noticed that cavalry and infantry 
brigades arc not provided with 
supply and medical services. The 
reason is that their respective 
divisions possess sufficientto equip 
them should it be necessary to 
detach them. 3ce Divi.^iON. 

Brigade-major, the staff 
officer of the officer oonimanding 
a cavalry or iirfantry brigade : as 
a rule, a captain or ma jor. His 
chief duty lies in drafting and 
issuing the brigadier’s orders to 
the various commanding officei's 
in the brigade, and he is respon- 
sible for the safe delivery of these 
orders. Mncli of his work is neoos- 
sariJy in the office in time of 
pflRoe. Oa manosuvrsB and aoiiv« 
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service, besides the drafting, etc., 
of orders, his duties include the 
arrangement of many details of 
administration. 

Brigadier -general, the tem- 
porary or local rank granted to 
a colonel on his appointment to 
the command of a cavalry or 
infantry brigado or of the artil- 
lery of a division. He directs all 
brigade operations, but, within 
reasonable limits, gives the 
officers commanding his units a 
free hand in the training of their 
commands. 

Brigandine (Low Lat. hrigans^ 
‘a light-armed soldier’), a medi- 
®val (15th-16th century) coat of 
mail composed of light, thin, 
jointed scales, or a coat of thin, 
pliant plate armour. The term 
is also applied to a jacket quilted 
with iron, worn by archers in the 
re^ns of Elizabeth and James I. 

Brigands, or Banpitti, organ- j 
izod bands who practise robbery, 
making their headquaiicrs in 
fastnesses in forests or mountains. 
Brigandage had its origin in Greece 
and Italy, and soon spread to 
Franco and Germany. Per- 
haps the most noted brigand 
in history was Fra Diavolo, 
who played an important part 
in the revolution of Naples 
in 1791), and was received with 
extraordinary favour at the court 
of Queen Caroline. Spain, also, 
has been one of the happy hunt- 
ing-grounds of the brigand, and 
in that country, as in Italy, popu- 
lar sympathy has been f I'equently 
extended to the robbers rather 
than the robbed. Sicilian, Turkish, 
and Bulgarian brigands are uo\^ 
the most notorious. The most 
recent c&se of note was the seizure 
of Miss Stone, an American mis- 
sionary,, and Mrs. Tsilka, a Bul- 
garian nurse, who were captiired 
by Maccidonian brigands on Sept. 
3, 1901, fcnd kept for six months, 
when they were released on the 
paymenhby the American govern- 
ment of A ransom of 25,000 Turk- 
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ish pounds. See Sir R. Church’s 
Chapters in an Adventurous Life 
m Italy and Greece (1895). E. 
About’s Le lloi des Montagues^ 
Moons’s English Travellers and 
Italian Brigands (1806), and Mac- 
farlane’s Lives and Exploits of 
Banditti (1837). 

Brigantine. See Bktg. 

Briggs, Charles Augustus 
(1841), American theologian, was 
born in New York city. He was 
ordained (1870) minister of the 
Presbyterian church at Roselle, 
New Jersey ; in 1874 became pro- 
fessor of Hebrew at Union Theo- 
logical Seminary, and professor 
of Biblical tjieology, 1391-1904. 
In 1893 he 'was suspended for 
heresy. His works include Amer- 
ican Presbyter ianism (1885), The 
Messianic Propltecy (1886), The 
Higher Criticism of the Hex- 
teuch (1893), The Messiah of the 
Gospels (1894), New fAghton the 
Life of Jesns (1904), Commentary 
on the Psalms (L904-7), Church 
Unity (1909), etc. 

Briggs, Henry (1561-1630), 
English mathematician, was pro- 
fessor of geometry at Gresham 
College, London (1596-1619), and 
Savilian professor of astronomy 
at Oxford, in succession to the 
founder, Sir Henry Savile. Ho 
was among tho first to recognize 
the importance of Napier’s dis- 
covery of logarithms, and origi- 
nated tho use of the number 
10 as the host base for tables. 
Chief works: Arithmetica Loga- 
rithmica (1624); Trigonometrica 
Britannica (1633). 

Brighella, a personage in the 
Italian popular comedy. He is 
represented as a servant who is 
always ready to lie, to play 
tricks, and plot, but leaves the 
execution of his plots to Arlec- 
ohino, another comic character. 
His livery is white, with green 
I trimmings. 

' Brighoase, munic. bor., incor- 
porated in 1893 with Brighouso 
Rastrick and Hove Edge, on the 
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riv. Calder, W. Riding, Yorkshire, noxious laws was carried. Bright 
England, 3 m. s.£. of Halifax, incurred much unpopularity for 
with stn. on L. & Y.H. It has his resistance to Lord Ashley’s 
woollen and cotton factories, silk factory legislation ; he held that 
and wire works, flour mills, and workmen and employers should 
flagstone quarries. Pop. 23,000. bo left free to regulate their 
Bright, Sir Charles Tilston mutual relations. In 1847 he 
(1832-88), English telegraph en- was returned for Manchester, and 
gineor, was born at Wanstead, in again in 1852. He advocated re- 
Essex. As engineer of the Mag- medial legislation for Ireland, in- 
netic Company (1852-GO) ho eluding disestablishment of the 
erected lines in various parts of church, free trade in land, and a 
Great Britain, and laid (1853) the liberal policy towards India, 
first deep-water cable between The Crimean war found a strong 

Portpatrick, Scotland, and Don- opponent in Bright, and some of 
aghadee, Ireland. His experi- his finest speeches in Parliament 
merits in long - diatanco electric were delivered in connection with 
signalling resulted in tne forma- this subject — c.g, that on Fob. 
tion, with Brett and Cyrus Field, 23, 1855. At the spring elec- 
of the Atlantic Caiilo Company, tion of 1857 he lost his seat for 
of which Bright was appointed Manchester, owing to his attitude 
engineer. The first cable (1857- on China and the Crimean war; 
58), after working sixty -eight days, but in the following August he 
proved a failure. Bright subao- was returned for Birmingham, 
quently laid cables in the Modi- and ho over afterwards remained 
terranean, the X’ersian Gulf (18G4), one of its representatives, 
and the W. Indies (1871). Ho Bright supported the bill (1858) 
was knighted in 1858, and from carried by Lord Derby’s govern- 
18G5 to 1868 represented Green- ment for the abolition of the B. 
wich in Parliament. See Life India Company and the transfer 
by his brother, E. B. Bright, and of the government of India to 
his son, Charles Bright (1898). the crown. In 1859-60 he was 
Bright, John (1811-89), Eng- one of the principal loaders in 
lish orator and statesman, the the great reform agitation; and 
son of Jacob Bright, a Quaker when the civil war broke out in 
cotton spinner, was born at tho United States he ardently 
Greenbank, near Rochdale, in supported the cause of tho North, 
Lancashire. His friendship with though his own trade was most 
Richard Cobden began over seriously affected by the continu- 
the question of national edu- anco of the war. Tho Russell- 
cation; but it was in 1839 that Gladstoive Reform Bill of 1866 
they wore drawn elosely together, he also Supported, and when it 
on the formation of tho National was defeated by a combination of 
Anti - Corn - Law League, when discontented Liberals Adullam- 
Bright began to dovote himself itos’) and the Tories, he took the 
lieaii; and soul to the movement foremost part in the reform cam- 
for the repeal of the Corn Laws, paign in London, Birmingham, 
and from this time forward was Leeds, Edinburgh, and Glasgow, 
the most eloquent advocate of When Gladstone came into office 

tho cause. In 1843 he was re- in 1868, Bright accepted th^resi- 
turned to the House of Commons dency of the Board of Trade, 
for tho city of Durham, and He gave powerful support at all 
speedily made his mark ; and at stages to the Irish Church Dis- 
length, in 1846, Sir Robert Peel’s establishment Act, the Irish Land 
measure for repealing the ob- Act, and the Elementary Educa- 
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tion Act. Resigningr office in De- aBsociation of general dropsy and 
cember 1870, in consequence of albuminuria with a morbid con- 
ill-health, he did not appear dition of the kidneys, and the 
again in Parliament until April name * Bright’s disease ’has boeii 
1872. Ho was appointed Chancel- given to non-suppurative nephri- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster in tis. Ho was physioian-extraordi- 
August 1873, and held this office nary to Queen Victoria (1837). 
until the resignation of the Glad- Bright, TuroTHY (? 1561-1615), 
stone ministry in February 1874. English inventor of shorthand. 
In 1879 he declined an invitation was presented by Queen Eliza- 
from President Hayes to visit the both to the livings of Ivlethlcy 
United States, where he was held (1591) and Barwick - ^ - Elmet 
in high honour. When the Lib- (1594), both in Yorkshire. His 
erals returned to office in May Treatise of MclmichoUe (1586) is 
1880, Bright again became Chan- credited with having suggested 
cellor of the Duchy of Lancaster ; Burton’s Anrrio7w.y. Bright’s Char- 
but ho retired from the cabinet acterie, a method of " short, swift, 
in 1882, on the ground that ho and secret writing’ (1588), is only 
could not support the policy of partly alphabetical, and therefore 
his colleagues in Bg 3 npt— a policy vastly infen dr to Willis’s Stenog- 
which led to tho bombardment of rnphy (1002), which is the real 
Alexandria. When Gladstone in- forerunner of tho modern sys- 
troduced the Home Rule Bill for toms. See Shorthand, May 1884 ; 
Ireland in 1886, Bright separ- J. H. Lewis’s Mist, of /Shorthand 
ated himself with pain from his (1815). 

old leader and attached himself Bright, William (1824-1901), 
to the Liberal -Unionist party, canon of Christ Church, Oxford, 
From May 1888 Bright suf- born at Doncaster; theological 
fered almost continuously from tutor in Trinity College, Glm- 
illness until his death, on March almond (1850-9), and tutor of 
27, 1889. He was a strong. University College, Oxford (1859- 
manly Englishman, fearless but 68), when he was made regius 
just in his political contests, and professor of ecclesiastical history 
with a power of simple, nervous at Oxford, and canon of Christ 
eloquence which placed him in Church. Canon Bright was a volu- 
tho front rank of parliamentary minous writer, his works includ- 
orators. See Bright’s Life omd ing Ancimt Collects and Prayers 
Speeches, by G. Barnett Smith (1857), ffisU of the Church (18(>0), 
(2 vols. 1881); Robertson’s Life Faith and Life Chapters of 
(new ed. 1884) ; Speeches (pub- Early Eng, Church Hist, (1878), 
lished in 1866 and 1868) : Public and Iona and other Verses (1895). 
Letters (ed. by H. J. Leech, 1895) : He also edited Eusebius’s Eccles. 
Vince’s John Bright (^^87); and Hist, (1872), St. Athanasius’s 
John Bright: A Monograph, by Against the Arians (1873) and 
R. Barry O’Brien (1910), A biog- Historical Writings (1878), and 
raphy of Bright, by Mr. G. M. St, Augustine’s Anti -Pelagian 
Trevelyan, is now in preparation. Treatises (1880). 

Bright, Richard (1789-1858), BrightHngsea,par. andseapt., 
English physician, was bom at Essex, England, on tho estuary 
Bristol, and received his medical of the Colne, 10 m. s.e. of Col- 
education in Edinburgh and Lon- Chester. Fishing and boat-build- 
don. In 1820 he settled in London, ing. Yacht crews n re largely 
His Reports of Medical Cases drawn from Brightlingsea and 
(1827), studios in morbid anatomy, neighbouring vdlagcs. Poj). 
contain the first statement of the 4,500. 
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Brighton, formerly Bmght- 
HELMSTONE, pari. (1832), munic. 

« co. bor. (1888), and wat.- 
issex, England, on English 
Channel, 50 m. ,b.e. of London, 
on L.B. & S.C'.K. Brighton’s 
great popularity as a fashionable 
resort arose from the writings of 
Dr. Rnssell in tho 18th century, 
the discovery of a chalybeate 
spring, the residence of George 
IV., and the facilities afforded to 
Londoners, especially by tho 
opening in 1841 of the L.B. & 
S. C.Ry. The corporation has con- 
structed a massive sea front 3 m. 
long (protected against tiio sea 
by a system of groynes), tho West 
Pier (1,115 ft.), and ihe New Pier 
(1,700 ft.). The olU Chain Pier 
was washed away in 1806. The 
Royal Pavilion, a fine though 
bizarre .structure of Oriental as- 
pect, now the property of the 
corporation, was acquired in 1849 
from the crown at a cost of £53,000. 
The Dome, formerly the royal 
stables, is now an assembly room 
accommodating 3,000 people. In 
connection with this property 
there are pleasure grounds, a 
library, a reading room, an art 
gallery, and a museum. Among 
other fine parks are the Pre.ston 
(72 ac.) and the Queen’s (17 ac.), 
presented to the corporation by 
the race stand trii stees There are 
well-equipped public baths; and 
the Aquarium, purchased in 1901, 
is the property of the corporation. 

The mimic, bor. of Hove, or 
W. Brighton (1,094 ac. ; pop. 
38,000), adjoins Brighton, and 
the par. of Hove forms part 
of the pari. bor. Preston, to the 
N., has since 1873 ])een included 
in tho munic. and pari. bor. of 
Brighton. 

Brighton has always been con- 
nected with the fishing industry, 
and its boats still bring in large 
numbers of herring and mackerel. 
Fop. 130,000. See Sicklcmorc’s 
History of Brighton (1827), and 
Mol^fe’s Brighton (1909). 


Brighton, tn. and wat.-pl., 
Bourke co., Victoria, Australia, 
on Port Philip Bay, 8 m. S.E. of 
Melbourne. Pop, 10,000. 

Bright’s Disease. See Ne- 

PHUITIR. 

Brigit, Bktdget, or Beide, St. 
(453- 523), of Kildare, founded 
the church of Kildare. Her day 
is February 1. From the frequent 
references to fire in her history, 
it has been suggested that the 
saint has been partly confounded 
with Brigit, tho old goddess of 
smiths. See Todd’s St. Patrick 
(1844). 

Brignoles, dist. tn., dop. Var, 
France, 36 m. by rail n.n.e. of 
Toulon, with mineral springs, 
marble quarry, and some trade 
in olives, wines, and fruits. It 
occupies a beautiful situation at 
an altitude of 760 ft. Pop. 4,400. 

Brigue. See Brieg. 

Bril, Mattijs (1550^4), Flemish 
painter, born in Antwerp, went 
while a youth to Rome, where he 
executed frescoes at the Vatican 
for Pope Gregory xiii. His Jesus 
Healing the Paralytic is in the 
Naples Museum, and his Virgin 
and The Infant Jesus and the 
Two Angels are in the Dresden 
Gallery, 

Bril, P.\ULUS (1554-1626), the 
earliest of tho great 17th century 
Flemish landscape painters. He 
wont to Rome with his brother 
Mattijs, and created a style at 
once grand, simple, and poetic. 
Annibale Carracci occasionally 
painted the figures in his pictures. 
Hii worki include Martyrdom of 
St. Clement (Vatican), and land- 
scapesin most European galleries. 
See F. T. Kugler’s Handbook of 
Painting: Oermtm^ Flemish^ and 
Dutch Schools (1879). 

Brill, a fish belonging to the 
same genus [lihomhus^, as the tur- 
bot, from which it is distinguished 
by its smooth skin, smaller size, 
and glistening spots. It is widely 
distributed in the seas of Europe, 
but is less prized than the turbot. 
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Brlllat-Sayarfn, Anthelmb 
(1755-182GX French writer and 
magistrate, bom at Bolley, is 
known by Ida Fhysiolofjie dm QM 
(1825: Eng. trans. as A 

Hwndbook of Gastronomy^ the 
code of gastronomers, written in 
a humorous vein. He resided! in 
^Switzerland and America (1793- 
98), and after his return became 
a member of the Court of Cassa- 
tion. 

Brllon, tn., dist. Arnsberg, 
prov. Westphalia, Prussia, 27 m. 
Vu of Arnsberg; has calamine, 
lead, and iron mines, and makes 
tobacco pipes. It was for some 
time capital of Westphalia. Pop. 
5,000. 

Brimstone. See Sulphuh. 

Brin, Benedetto (18:13-98), an 
Italian naval engineer and ad- 
ministrator, was born at Turin, 
and after service as an engineer 
in the navy, ho was appointed 
under-secretary of state to the 
Italian minister of marine in 1873. 
In 1876 ho was promoted to be 
minister of marine, an office he 
held with short interruptions 
down to 1891, and during that 
time distinguished hiinstdf l»y tho 
rapid manner in which he de- 
veloped the Italian navy, espe- 
cially by tho construction of the 
armoured cruisers 12,2(>5 

tons (built 1878, reconstructed 
1897), and the Italia^ 15,654 tons 
(built 1880), both designed by him- 
self, and tho establishment of 
shipyards and shops for tho con- 
struction of engines and muni- 
tions of war. In 1892 Brin be- 
came minister for foreign affairs, 
but in 1896 returned to his old 
position as minister of marine. 

Brinckman, John (1814-70), 
writer in Low German (Platt- 
Deutsoh), was a schoolmaster 
most of his life, and wrote popu- 
lar stories— c.o. Kaspa/r Ohm ten 
ik (18M— the best edition), Peter 
Lv/renz hi Ahuki/r (1868), and f/ns’ 
Hergot up Jteisen (1869)— and a 
volume of poems, Vagel Grip 


1859). Soo Life by W. S. 

1900), 

Brlndaban, or Bindraban, 
munio. ,tn. on the r. bk. of the 
Jumna, 6 m. N. of ]\Iuttra, United 
Provs., India: one of the holy 
cities of fche Hindus, visited by 
large numbers of pilgrims. Foil. 
22 , 000 . 

Brindisi (auc. Brundusium), 
seapt. tn. and archiepiso. see, prov. 
Lecce, Italy, the only really good 
harbour between Venice and tho 
S.E. extremity of Italy, stands on 
tho Adriatic, 472 m. by rail S.E. 
of Bologna. It acq^uired renewed 
importance after the opening oi 
the Suez Canal, as the land ter- 
minus of the toverland’ route to 
India. But in 1898 the P. & O. 
main lino steamers made Mar- 
seilles tlicir baso instead of Brin- 
disi, though a branch line of 
boats for tho mails still runs 
from the last named to Port Said. 
Brindisi is also the shipping port 
for mails to Turkey, Greece, and 
Albania. I'bc harbour oncloses 
the town with two arms, and is 
reached by a channel from the 
outer harbour, which is itself 
sheltered by some small islands. 
Vessels of 525 to 550 ft., drawing 
25 ft., can now enter and turn 
without hindrance. The trade 
aggregates nearly a million ster- 
ling annually, and is about 
equally divided between exports 
(chiefly figs, wine, olive oil, coral, 
and silk) and imports (mostly 
coal). This town was an impor- 
tant shipping centre under the 
Romans, when, being tho son ter- 
minus of the Appian Wav, it was 
tho chief port for Greece (Dyrrha- 
chium was only 70 m. distant 
across the Adriatic); and again 
in the period of the crusades. 
The town Las a cathedral, rebnilt 
in 1150 : a castle, built by the Em- 
peror Frederick il., and now used 
as a prison ; and a museum, in the 
ancient 11th-century baptistery 
of St. John. Here the Roman 
poet Paouvius was born, and here 
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the poet Virgil died in 19 B.o. infhei9£hCen^t£f^{newed. 1902); 
The t ow n was besieged by Caesar Talks about Modem Novels (1 884) ; 
in 49 B.C., was destroyed by King studios of Bulwer Lytton (1873), 
Louis of Hungary in 1348. and Zola (1879), etc. Of his novels it 
suffered from an earthquake in may suffice to mention Het ver- 
14r)8. Pop. 25,000. loren Kind (1879), De Schoomoon 

Brindley, James (1716-72), vanMevrouwdeRoggeveen{lS72- 
English engineer, planned (1758) a 73), and De Brederos (1891). His 
canal from Worsley to Manches- Literary Sketches (Dutch) were 
ter for the Duke of Bridgewater, collected in 17 vols. in 1882-8, 
from which dates the commence- and his Novels in 13 vols. in 
ment of English inland naviga- 1885. 

tion. In all ho superintended the Brinvllllers, Mabib Made- 

construction of over 365 miles of LEINB Dbeux d’Aubkay, Mab- 
canal, the most important being quire db (c. 1630-76), French 
the Grand Trunk, between the poisoner, was married to the 
Trent and the Mersey. See Marquis de Brinvilliers in 1651. 
Smiles’s Lives of the Engineers, Conceiving a passion for a young 
vol. i. (new ed. 187^). officer, Jean Baptiste Sainto- 

Brine-shrimps {Artemia), Croix, and having learned from 
small crustaceans found in the him the secrets of poisoning, she 
water of salt lakes, and of interest in 1670 poisoned her father, two 
because the naturalist Schimke- brothers, and sisters. Her guilt 
witsch Buccecdod in transforming was discovered on the sudden 
one Bo-callcd species into another death of Sainte- Croix (1672). 
by altering the salinity of the She flod, but was arrested in a 
water. For discussions of the convent at Li^ge, and beheaded 
significance of the experiment, and burned at Paris, July 16, 
see Darwinism, by A. R. Wallace 1676. SeoBauplcin^sLaAfctrgwwc 
{\%^^),B.iidMaterialsfor the Study de Brinvilliers (1871), Lettres of 
of Variation, by W. J. Bateson Madame de S€vign5 (1818-19); 
(1894). Funck-Brentano’s Le Drome des 

Brink, Bernabd TEN (1841-92), Poisons (4th ed. 1900); and 
philologist, born at Amsterdam, Roullier’s La Marquise de Brin^ 
and died at Strassburg. He was villiers (1883). 

Biiceossivcly professor of modern Brlonian Islands, in the Adri- 
languages at Marburg (1870) and atic, opposite to the harbour of 
at Strassburg (1873), and specially Pola in Istria, belong to Austria, 
distinguished hiinself as a student Here are the sandstone quarries 
of English literature. His prin- whence the stone was obtained for 
cipal books were Geschichte der building the palaces of Venice. 
Englischen Literatur (1877-93 : Here, tqo, the Genoese defeated 
Eng. trans. 1883), and studies oi the Voifbtians in a naval battle 
Chaucer (2 vols. 1870 and 1884), in 1379. 

Beowulf (1888), and Shakespeare Brioude, tn., dop. of Haute- 
(1893). Loire, France, 30 m. by rail N.W. 

Brink, Jan ten (1834-1901), of Le Puy, near riv. Allier; has 
Dutch critic and novelist, born at an interesting church, founded in 
Appingadam ; taught for a time 4th century, and finished in 11th 
(1860) at Batavia, Java, then and 13th centuries. Trades in 
(1862) at the Hague, and in 1884 wine and corn. Pop. 4,800. 
became professor of Dutch litora- Briquette, a fuel composed of 
ture at Leyden. In the field of coal-dust inooiporated with pitch, 
criticism he wrote (in Dutch) tar, asphalt, or other combustible 
History of North Dutch Letters cementing material. The dust is 
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washed, dried, and mixed with 
pitch a disintegrator. The 
mixture is then introduced into 
a pugmill, in which the pitch is 
rendered viscid by steam; it is 
pressed into moiilds, and allowed 
to cool. Briquettes are usually 
made in two sizes, about 10 lbs. 
and about 5. Other substances, 
such as peat, charcoal, and coke, 
have been used in the making of 
briquettes. Their heating power, 
however, is not equal to that of 
good coal, and they leave a large 
amount of ash. Certain kinds of 
iron ore have to bo briquetted 
for smelting in the blast fur- 
nace. 

Brisbane, caj). of Queensland, 
Australia, at the S.E. corner, 
about 500 m. N. of Sydney, on 
river of same name, 25 iii. from 
its mouth in Morcton Bay. It 
is built on a series of hills, but 
some parts are low-lying, and 
have boon the scene of dististrous 
hoods. The river is navigable 
up to the city for ocean-going 
steamers. Canadian -Australian 
mail-boats running monthly be- 
tween Sydney and Vancouver 
call (Brisbane to Vancouver, 20 
days); the British India Line 
(London and Brisbane vid Torres 
Straits) dispatches steamers at 
intervals. Mean temp. : sum- 
mer, 76*2®; winter, 64 T. Rain- 
fall; average for ten years, 58 
in. Among the prominent build- 
ings are the Houses of Parliament, 
the Treasury Buildings, the Cus- 
tom House, the Genel^al Post 
Office, and the R.C. Cathedral. 
There are fine botanic gardens, 
and numerous parks. Brisbane is 
a groat frading and manufactur- 
ing centr(|. Preserved and frozen 
meats, hides and skins, wool, 
tallow, and pastoral produce, arc 
the chief exports; cereals, hard- 
ware, and soft goods are the 
principal imports. Brisbane was 
founded in 1825 as a penal settle- 
ment, and was named after the 
thengovemor of New SouthWales. 


In 1859 it was made the capital 
of Queensland. Bouth Brisbane 
became a separate city in 1903. 
Pop. 30,000; including S. Brisbane 
and suburbs, 140,000. 

South Brisuane lies on the 
south side of the Brisbane R. It 
has an important shipping trade, 
and has a dry dock which can ac- 
commodate vessels up to 420 ft. 
in length. Pop. 26,000. 

Brisbane, Sib Charles (?1769- 
1829), British rear-admiral, was a 
midshiT)man at the battle of Domi - 
nic 'i (1782). In 179.3 he was 
present at the occupation of 
Toulon, and in 1794 at the opera- 
tions under Nelson in Corsica. 
In command 3f the Arethusa, in 
company with the An«on, he 
fought and destroyed the Pomona 
and several gunboats under the 
guns of Havana (1806). Brisbane 
was severely wounded. In 1807 he 
carried out his finest exploit— the 
capture of Curapao and several 
Dutch vessels with a force of four 
frigates only. He received a 
K.C.B. in 1815, and attained the 
rank of rear-admiral in 1 819. 

Brisbane, Sir James (1774- 
1826), British naval officer, a 
younger brotlier of Sir Charles 
Brisbane, was a midshipman in 
the Queen Charlotte at the battle 
of ‘the glorious First of June,* 
1794. In 3809, in the Belle Poule^ 
he captured the Far under the 
batteries of Valona, and in 1816 
commanded Lord Exmouth’s flag- 
shij), the Queen Charlotte^ at the 
bombardment of Algiers, and 
was knighted. In the first Bur- 
mese war (1825) he commanded 
the naval forces. 

Brisbane, SirT.^Makdougall 
(1773-1860), astronomer and colo- 
nial governor, served in Flanders, 
VT. Indies, and the Peninsula. 
Appointed governor of Now South 
Wales (1821), ho gave a rather 
unwise encouragement to indis- 
criminate immigration, and was 
recalled in 1825 inconsequence of 
the confusion in the affairs of the 
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colony. Brisbane founded three 
observatories — one at Brisbane, 
near Largs, and one at Maker’ 
stoiin, both in Scotland, and one 
at Parramatta, near Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, where impoitant work was 
done in cataloguing the stars of 
the southern hemisphere. 

BrIselSt daughter of Briscua of 
Lyrncssus, was taken captive by 
Achilles during the siege of Troy. 
When Agamemnon had to give up 
Chryseis to her father Chryses, 
he took Briacis from Achilles; 
hence ‘the wrath* of Achilles 
referred to in the Iliad. 

Brisighella, tn., Italy, prov. 
of and 25 m. b.w, of Ravenna; 
has mineral springs. Pop. (comm. ) 
14,000. 

Brlssofi, EiiakNE Henri (1835), 
French politician, born n t Bourges, 
and studied law at Paris. He 
was deputy mayor of Paris (1870) ; 
vice-president of the Assembly 
(1879h and president (1881) ; prime 
minister (1885), and an unsuccess- 
ful candidate for the presidency 
(1894 and 1895). He was again 
president of the Chamber (1894- 
98), and premier (June- Oct. 1898). 
It was mainly owing to his initia- 
tive that the revision of the 
Dreyfus case was undertaken. In 
1906 he was once more elected 
president of the Chamber of 
Deputies. 

Brissot, Jacql es Piekke (1 754- 
93), French revolutionist, was born 
near Chartres. He was trained 
for the law, but turned to jour- 
nalism and authorshi|), and in 
1780 published TMorie de$ Lou 
Criminelles, and in 1782-6 Phi- 
losophigue du Liyislateur. He 
was imprisoned for lour months 
in the Bastille for publishing 
the pamphlet Le Liable dam un 
Binitier (3784), directed against 
the ministry. After a journey to 
America ho was elected to the 
National Assembly. Brissot cuta))- 
lishcd Lt Patriolc Fran^au^ and 
became head of the Girondist 
party, who were also at first 


named Brissotins. Their leader 
warmly advocated the spread of 
republican principles in Europe, 
was in favour of war against Aus- 
tria and Britain, and had much 
to do with the downfall of the 
monarchy. But opposing the 
trial and condemnation of the 
king, he incurred the enmity of 
Kobespierro, and was arrested in 
June 1793, and in October follow- 
ing perished on the scaffold, with 
twenty of his Girondist friends. 
He was a man of singularly honest 
and disinterested character, vir- 
tuous, and eloquent. His Mem- 
oirs were edited by liis son in 4 
vols. ( l^^0“2). Sec also Carlyle’s 
French Revolution. 

Bristol, (i.) Co. bor. and city, 
once the second town in England, 
stands on the river Avon, at the 
borders of Gloucestershire and' 
Somerset, and on the G.W. ami 
Mid. Rys. There are plentiful 
traces of British and Roman oc- 
cupation, and Sliver pennies were 
struck hero (97H 3010) in the reign 
of Ethelred the Unready. The 
town was early infamous as a 
slave market. Yielding easily at 
the conquest, it was fortified by 
Bishop Geoffrey of Coutances, its 
castle surviving till 1605 Notable 
events are the insurrection of 131 3- 
14 ; the Black Death in 1319 ; the 
sailing of John Cabot in 1497, on 
the voyage that resulted in the 
discovery of the mainland of N. 
America; the two sieges during 
the civil war; the ‘Bridge’ riots 
of 1793 f the opening of docks^in 
3809; the serious reform riots of 
1831; the sailir^i; of tho Great 
Western in 1838 ; and the opening 
of the new A.onmouth Dock 
in 1908. Tho new dock (con- 
structed by Sir John Aird and 
Co. at a cost of £1,394,512) has 
a water area of 30 acres, and a 
high-water ordinary neap-tide 
depth of 26 ft. There are four 
dry-docks. Tho see of Bristol, 
originally distinct, was joined to 
that of Gloucester in 1836, but 
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scparatea aerain in 1897. Its 
cathedi'al retains tbo site and part 
of the building: of an Augustinian 
mon astery founded by Robert Fitz- 
harding, who began the erection 
of the al »bey in 1 1 42. T ho present 
iiavo and west towers were com- 
pleted in 1888. Even inore beauti- 
ful is St. Mary Rcdclilfo church, 
and there are many other lino old 
churches. Other important build 
ings are the Colston hall, the 
hospital and infirmary, the two 
theatres, tho nnscum, art gal- 
lery, university (incorporated in 
Clifton grammar school, 
Merchant Venfcmcrs’ schools, 
Muller's orphanages on Ashley 
Down. There aro many parks. 
Tlie annual value of the exports 
exceeds 2 J millions, and of the 
imports 12 millions sterling. In 
1909 shipping of 2,057,276 tonnage 
entered tho jjort. Imports from 
Canada and Jamaica are particu- 
larly large. Much trade is done in 
cotton, cocoa, boots, corrugated 
iron, chemicals, timber, wool, and 
Irish provisions. Chatterton and 
Southey were born here. The city 
has returned four M. P. ’s since 1885. 
Pop. 380,000. See Corry and 
Evans’s Bristol (1816) ; Nicholl 
and Taylor’s Bristol^ Past arid 
Present (1881); Hunt’s Bristol 
(1887); Bicklry’s The Little Bed 
Book of Bristol (1904); Harvey’s 
Bristol (1906) ; and Stone’s Bris- 
tol (1909). ( 2 .) Town, Sullivan co., 
'1'enncsBoo, and a city in Washing- 
ton CO., Virginia, U.S.A.. 260 m. 
13. by N. of Nashville. While en- 
tirely independent in organiza- 
tion, those two places form one 
body of population, the boundary 
line between the states traversing 
tlic main street. It is tlic seat 
of King (1867) and Sullins (1869) 
Colleges and S.W. Virginia Insti- 
tute (1884). Manufactures include 
flour, lumber, and tobacco. Pop. 
10,000. ( 3 .) Borough, Bucks co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 20 m. N.E. 
of Philadelphia, on Delaware R., 
and at terminus of Delaware 


Canal ; manufactures cotton and 
woollen goods, carpets, and 
hosiery. Poi). 7,000. ( 4 .) Port 
of entry and cap. of Bristol co., 
Rliodo I., on 13. shore of Narra- 

ansett Bay, 12 m. S.S.K. of Provi- 

ence ; has a good harbour, and a 
shipyard famous for yacht-build- 
ing ; also rubber works and cotton 
mills. The locality is believed to 
have been visited by Norsemen 
about 1000 A.l>. and to be referred 
to in Icelandic sagas. Pop. 8 , 000 . 
See Munro’s Uistory of Bristol 
(I 88 O). ( 5 .) Town, Connecticut, 
U.S.A., CO. of and 16 m. S,w. of 
Hartford ; has foundries, machine 
.shoijs, and engine works. Pop. 
10 , 000 . 

Bristol Channel, an arm of 
the Atlantic Ocean, on w. coast 
of England, separating S. Wales 
from Devon and Somerset, and 
extending from the mouth of the 
Severn to St. Oeorgo’s Channel 
(80 m.). It iiichides the bays of 
Carmarthen and Swansea on the 
north, and Bridgwater, Mino- 
hcad, Porlock, Ilfracombe, and 
Barnstaple on tho south. It 
receivoB the rivers Towy, Taff, 
ITslc, Wye, Severn, Avon, Parret, 
Tone, Taw, and Torridge. The 
coast-line is over 200 m. in length, 
and is very irregular. Lundy I. 
stands at the entrance to the 
Channel. ^ Tho Channel is remark- 
able for its high tides, which at 
Bristol rise to 35 ft., Swansea 
27 ft., and Newport 38 ft. The 
rapid inflowing tides, mooting the 
out -flowing Severn, give rise to 
‘ bores.* 

Britain. Camden gives the 
derivation from the Celtic brith or 
hrit, moaning ^ ‘ painted.’ A more 
probable conjecture is that tho 
Pheenicians, who first discovered 
the islands Albion (England and 
Scotland) and Icrno (Ireland), 
named them tho land of tin — 
Brataimac—t\\Q word gradually 
becoming softened, through the 
Greeks and Romans, to Britan- 
nicse and Britannia. Professor 
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Khys 8Uf?gest8 that * Britain ’ is ship, 16,350 tons, was launched at 
derived from the Celtic hrethyn^ Portsmouth, Deo. 10, 1904. 
‘cloth’— the inhabitants being Britannia Metal, an alloy con- 

* cloth-clad,’ while the Celts wore sisting of eighty to ninety parts 
skins. It was not until their of tin, ten to twenty of antimony, 
occupation by the Romans that and sometimes small quantities 
the word Britannia came into use of copper, zinc, lead, or bismuth, 
as a name for the British Islands, It is harder than tin, takes a good 
the divisions being Britannia polish, and is capable of being 
Ronmna and Britannia Barham, silver-plated. The metal may be 
SeveruB (beginning of 3rd century) cast or worked into vessels of the 
divided Britain into two prov- required shape by pressing and 
incos, Britannia Superior and rolling, and articles made of it 
Britamiia Inferior. The name acquire a metallic ring by heating 
Great Britain was applied to in oil to the temperature at which 
England, Wales, and Scotland on the metal fuses. It is used for 
the accession of James I. in 1G0.3, making spoons and teapots, 
although the expression had been Britannia Tubular Bridge, 
used for a considerable time to See BuiDGE. 
distinguish England, Wales, and Britannicus (42-55 A.D.), son 
Scotland from Britannia Minor of the Emperor Claudius and 
— viz, Bretagne or Brittany, in Messalina, obtained his name 
Franco. On Jan. 1 , 1801, wh on the from the victories which his father 
legislative union of Great Britain was hold to have won in Britain, 
and Ireland took place, the name After the degradation of his 
adopted was the ‘United King- mother, Agrippina, Claudius’s 
dom of Great Britain and I reland.’ second wife, prevailed on Claudius 
For history and geography see to make her son Nero his heir. 
England, Scotland, Iceland, After Nero’s accession his mother 
Wales. tried to make use of Britannicus 

Britannia, the British 121- as an instrument to v/ork on 
gun stationary ship (6,2(H tons) Nero’s fear, threatening to up- 
launched as the Prince of Wales hold him as the lawful heir ; 
in 1860, subsequently renamed so Nero had him poisoned in 
after an older vessel, and fitted 55 a.T). 

as a training-ship for naval cadets. British Academy. SeeACAD- 

It then gave its name to the whole emy. 

training establishment at Dart- British and African Steam 
mouth. There have been ships Navigation Company (1900) 
of the name in the navy since Ltd. This company was origi- 
1682, and they are associated nally established in 1868, to run 
with the battles of Barileur and a line df steamers carrying pas- 
La Hogue (1692), Toulon (1793), sengers between Glasgow, Liver- 
Hotham’s actions olf Genoa and pool, and the west i.oasiD of Africa. 
Hy^res (1795), the battle of Cape In 1900 the company acquired an 
St. Vincent (1797), of Trafalgar additional fleet of steamers from 
(1805), and the bombardment of Mossrs. Elder, Dempster, and 
Sebastopol (1854). A Briimmia Co. ; and a new company was 
was first made a training-school formed, with a capital of 
for naval cadets in 1859. It was £1,000,000, Sir A. L. Jones be- 
then stationed at Portsmouth, ing chairman. The company owns 
The Britannia is now super- a fleet of 41 steamers, aggregat- 
seded by the Royal Naval College, ing 108.603 tons. In conjunction 
erected on the bank of the Dart, with the African Steamship Co. 
A new .Srftonrua first-class battle- a regular service of steamers is 
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maintained from Liverpool, Ham- 
burg, and Rotterdam, to W. 
Africa. London offices: 4 St. 
Mary Axo. 

British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society, founded 1839, 
under presidentship of Thomas 
Clarkson, with the object of pro- 
moting the universal extinction 
of slavery and the slave trade, 
and the protection of the cn 
franchised population in the 
British possessions, and of all 
persons captured as slaves. It 
publishes the Anti-Slavery Mc- 
porter, and has its office at f)l 
Denison House, Vauxliall Bridge 
Road, London, s.W. Secretary, 
Travers Buxton. 

British and Foreign Bible 
Society. Sec Btblts Soctbtiks. 

British and South American 
Steam Navigation Company, 
Ltd., managed by Messrs. R. P. 
Houston & Co. (estab. 1883), con- 
ducts a cargo service between 
London, Liverpool, New York, 
and the River Plate and S. Africa. 
It possesses 23 steamers, aggre- 
gating 87,838 tons. London 
offices : 16 Lcadcnhall Street, 
E.C. 

British Association, tlic chief 
scientific association in Britain. 
Its formal designation is *Tho 
British Association for tlie Ad- 
vancement of Science.’ Tho first 
meeting was held in York, on 
Sept. 27, 1831. Sir David Brews- 
ter was the practical founder of 
the association, which now num- 
bers nearly five thou sand rnumbers. 
Nearly half that number attend tho 
annual meetings, which are held, 
on invitation, in various towns 
(London excepted) in the United 
Kingdom, though the associa- 
tion has also travelled to Can- 
ada and to S. Africa. It is 
divided into the following sec- 
tions: A. Mathematics and Pliy- 
sics: B. Chemistry; C. Geology; 
D. Zoology; K Geography; F. 
Economic Science and Statis- 
tics; (7. Engineering; if.Anthro- 


Ix)logy; I. Physiology; JT. Bot- 
any; L, Educational Science— 
Bomo sections being subdivided 
into departments. A volume is 
published in connection with each 
meeting, giving the reports, ad- 
dresses, and papers which arc sub- 
mitted. to the members. A large 
income yields a surplus, which 
is devoted to grants— £1,000 to 
£2,000 annually— for special re- 
searches conducted by committees 
of tho association. 

British Astronomical Asso- 
ciation, founded in October 1890 
to encourage pojjular interest in 
astronomy, to associate and or- 
ganize amateur observers, and to 
circulate current astronomical in- 
formation. The association num- 
bers more than a thousand mem- 
bers^ and has twelve ‘observing 
sections.* Secretaries— Major F. L. 
Grant, F.R.A.6., and J. A. Hard- 
castle, F.B.A.S. ; office, 85 Grace- 
church Street, London, B.C. 
There are branches in Glasgow, 
Sydney, and Melbourne. 

British Central Africa, a vast 
territory under British protection 
in S. Central Africa,^ most ^ of 
which is under the administration 
of the British S. Africa Company, 
and is officially known as N.E. 
and N.W. Rhodesia (see Rhode- 
sia); tho remainder, under direct 
imperial control, comprises tho 
eastern part, and is known as tlie 
Nyasaland Protectorate (for- 
merly the British Central Af- 
rica Protectorate). The bound- 
aries of British Central Africa 
have been settled by the Anglo- 
Portuguese agreement of 1899- 
19U0. In physical configuration 
British Central Africa is a vast 
plateau, flanked on the E. by 
Lake Nyasa, and pitted by nu- 
merous other great lakes, tho 
most important (wholly or in part 
within the British sphere of in- 
fluence) being Tanganyika, Bang- 
weolo, Mweru, Moir Lake, the 
Mweru Salt Swamp, and Lake 
Kampolomba. The principal rivers 
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are either affluents of the Zambezi 
(the Shire, K.ifue, Loangwa, Ka- 
bompo) or of the Congo (the 
Chambozi, Li^apula). The whole 
table-land is ‘tortured into lumps 
and ridges and tilts, which are 
styled mountains,’ the highest 
known elevation being the vol- 
canic Mlanje (9,683 it.)* south 
of Lake Chilwa. On the west- 
ern versant of Lake Nyasa the 
table-land occasionally reaches 
7,000 to 8,000 ft. The river val- 
leys are covered with alluvium; 
and minerals are plentiful, espe- 
cially iron, copper, and coal (in 
the sandstone formations). The 
highlands are fairlj healthy, but 
the low-lying parte are infested 
by the tsetse fly. Average rain- 
fall, about 40 in. The flora is 
fairly abundant, and in pUces 
becomes tropically luxuriant, 
with nearly all the characteris- 
tic plants and trees of tropical 
Africa. The fauna includes some 
W, African species, but Jacks the 
ostrich, oryx antelope, the aard 
wolf, the zebra, and the secretary 
bird, all characteristic of S. Africa. 
Antelopes are abundant; the ele- 
phant and rhinoceros are still 
found. 

The natives speak Bantu lan- 
guages, and seem to be a fusion of 
the oast coast negro, the west coast 
negro, and the Bushman. Tho 
Angoni, the ruling caste between 
Lake Nyasa and the Loangwa, are 
akin to tho Matabele. The domi- 
nant' people of Nyasaland, how- 
ever, are the flue race of tho 
Y ao, invaders from the east. Tho 
important Barotse, under their en- 
lightened king Lewanika, in the 
west, ai'e connected by language 
with the Lower Guinea and Congo 
basin peoples. The entire native 
population does not exceed three 
millions. 

British protection was extended 
to this area, originally opened 
up by Livingstone, between 1890 
and 1891. N. Rhodesia, now that 
the Arab slave-raiders are sup- 


pressed, and the territory is trav- 
ersed bv tho trans-contincnt.il 
telegraph, has a chance of steady 
development. It is a flold of ac- 
tive missionary enterprise. Area, 
about 120,000 sq. m. Tho chief 
towns within the protectorate are 
Fort Jameson (administrative cen- 
tre), Fife, Aborcorn, and Kituta. 
The Nyapaland Protectorate 
(until 1907 the British Central 
Africa Protectorate) and com- 
prises the eastern portion of 
British Central Africa, is admin- 
istered by a governor, assisted 
by an executive and legislative 
council. It is divided into thir- 
teen districts, and has an area of 
40,000 sq. m., and a population 
of about 1,000,000, of whom about 
600 aro Europeans. Tho exports 
arc valued at £125,000, and the 
imports at £140,000 pet annum. 
The chief articles of export are 
coffee, cotton, rubber, strophan- 
thus, ivory, beeswax, ground-nuts, 
and oil seods. Tho imports arc 
chiefly soft goods, provisions, 
and hardware. The chief towns 
are Blantvre, Zoniba (the head- 
quarters of the administration), 
Fort Johnston (principal port on 
Lako Nyasa and naval depOt), and 
Chiromo (port at the junction of 
the Ruo and Shire). At Chindc, 
at the mouth of tho Zambezi, 
a pioco of Portuguese territory 
is leased for the transhipment 
of goods free of duty. Blantyre 
is connected with Port Herald 
(nea r the Portugese boundary ) by 
rail ; the line is being contiiiuod 
to Lake Nyasa. 'J’he protectorate 
is connected telcgT-aphioally with 
tho Cape vid SaLsbury. See Sir 
H. H. Johnston’s Brit Central 
AfHca (1897); H. Drummond’s 
Tropical Africa (1S88); Scott 
Keltie’s The Partition of Africa 
(1895); H. L. Duffs Nyasaland 
under the Foreign Office (1906); 
and The Handbook of Nyasdfitamd 
(Ist issue 1909). 

British Columbia, a prov. of 
Canada, bounded on the E. by 
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Alberta, G. by the United States, in railway communication with 
W. by the Pacific Ocean and Esquimault harbour, the fortified 
Alaska, and N. by the 00th paral- headquarters of the N. Pacific 
lol of N. lat. The boundary with squadron. On Queen Charlotte I. 
Alaska was definitively settled by is a larpfe anthracite coal area, 
the award of the Alaskan Bound- The pi ovinco produces about 
ary Commission in October 1903. 1,700,000 tons of coal annually. 
Its estimated area of 350,000 so. Iron is found in many places, 
m. includes the former crown col- The output of gold is over 
ony of Vancouver I. (area, 14,000 £1,0CK),000 per annum. In the 
Hq. m.). In 1800 the two colonies Kootenay districts quartz-mining 
were united, and in 1871 were ad- has been largely developed, owing 
mittod, as the Province of British to the opening of the Crow’s Nest 
Columbia, into the Dominion. Pass branch of the C.P.R., and 
The Biirface is extremely rug- there too fruit-growing has taken ' 
ged, and contains botuo of tho firm root. The gold fields of the 
finest mountain scene ly in Amor- Cassiar district are within tho 
ica. The chief rivers are the boundaries of British Columbia, 
Columbia and the Fraser. The The popiilatioit is about 280,000. 
coast, much indented by lung The chief towns are Victoria, the 
fjords, is juotected by a sub- capital, on Vancouver I. ; Van- 
merged mountain range, forming couver; Now Westminster, tho 
a continuous chain of islands, former capital; Nanaimo, Boss- 
Part of the coast-line (55® to 60'’ land. Nelson, and Prince Rupert. 
N.) be longs to Alaska. The climate The province is administered 

varies greatly, but is much milder by a lieutenant-governor, with 
than that of tho corrosix»nding executive council and legislative 
pgions on the east of America assembly of forty-two membefi, 
in tho same latitude. The interior and is roprosentod at Ottawa by 
generally is dry and almost rain- three senators and seven members 
loss, but parts suffer from heavy of tho House of Commons. See 
rainfall. Warburton Pike’s Through the 

The chief industries are mining. Sub- Arctic Forest H. S. 

fishing, lumbering, ami fruit-grow- Somerset’s The Lund of the ^ 
ing. A large part of the country Muskeg (1895); Begg’s History of 
isdeiiseJy wooded, and many t roes British Columbia (1894); Mac- 
are of great commercial value — British Columbia for Settlers 

e,g. tho Dm >iglas pine, tho Menzios (1898) ; W.D. Wilcox’s The Rockies 
fir, and the red cedar. Tho miues, of Canada (new ed. 1900) ; and 
forests, fruit-farms, and fisheries cial Publications of the province, 
are the chief sources of wealth. British Cotton-growing As- 
Tho rivers swarm with salmon, sociation, formed under royal 
and there are numerous canneries, charter in 1904 to exploit new 
The seal fishery, formerly de- sources of cotton supply within 
pleted, is slowly reviving under the British empire, and so render 
the Boring Sea Regulations. Tho the Lancashire cotton trade less 
annual value of -the fisheries is dependent on the crops of tho 
about £1,600,000. United States, and less liable to 

The m^ineral wealth is in jalcu- the disastrous effects of a shortage 
lable. Extensive coal fields occur and widely fluctuating prices. Its 
on the mainland, and at Nanaimo capital was fixed at £500,000, but 
on Vancouver 1. The Nanaimo was not fully subscribea— tbree- 
ooal field (area, 200 sq. m.) fourths being offered to the public 
forms an important factor in for subscription. The prosi)eotus 
naval defence, being close to and states that experiments carried 
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on since 1902 have demonstrated 
that all the cotton which Lanca- 
shire requires can bo produced in 
the British colonies, dependencies, 
and protectorates. Steps ha\o 
already been taken to encourage 
cotton-gn^owing in India, the W. 
Indies, British Guiana, K. and 
W. Africa, Australia, and S. 
Africa, and the government has 
fully recognized the imjierial 
character of the association’s 
work. The approximate value of 
the cotton gro-wn more or less 
directly under the auspices of the 
association is : 


1904 £75,000 

1905 150,000 

1906 200,000 

1907 390,000 

1908 350,000 

1909 450,000 


Head offices of the association: 
15 Cross Street, Manchesier. 

British East Africa, the 
largest political division of £. 
Equatorial Africa, extending from 
some 400 m. of coast on the Indian 
Ocean to the Congo Free State 
and the western watershed of the 
basin of the Upper Nile on the 
west. The southern boundary 
runs from Umba in a N.W. direc- 
tion to the intersection of the Vic- 
toria Nyaiiza with the 1st parallel 
of K. lat., skirts the northern shore 
of the lake, and thence strikes 
W. to the bount’ary of the Congo 
Free State. The northern bound- 
ary begins at the mouth of tho 
Juba K., which it follows to the 
intersection of the stream with 
the 6th parallel of N. lat., then 
rans to the 35tli meridian £. long., 
and follows that to its intersec- 
tion with tho Blue Nile (Anglo- 
German agreements, 3886 and 
1890). Total area (includi ng part 
of Somaliland), about 1,000,000 sq. 
m. British East Africa consists of 
(a) the East Africa Trotkctor- 
ATS (q.v.), and (b) the Uganda 
Protectorate (g.v.). In 1905 
British E. Africa was taken over 
from the Foreign Office by the 


Colonial Office. See Lugard’s 
British East Africa cmd Uganda 
(1892) ; Ihu’vis’s Handbook ojBHU 
ish East Africa and Uganda 
(1900); Eliot’s East Africa Pro* 
tectorate (1905); and Playne and 
Gale’s British East Africa (1910), 
British Empire, the unofficial 
but popular and convenient term 
for the aggregation of territory 
under the British crown. The 
title of tho British sovereign is 
‘George V., by the Grace of 
God of the United Kingdom 
of Great Britain and Ireland 
and of tho British Dominions 
beyond tho Seas King, De- 
fender of tho Faith, Emperor 
of India.’ The various colonies, 
possessions, protectorates, etc., 
which comprise tho empire are 
indicated in tho accompanying 
table. Many of tlieso states have 
responsible govoniment and a par- 
liamentary system, approximat- 
ing closely to that ot GreatBritain 
and Ireland, granted by the Im- 
perial Parliament. All legislative 
acts of those local parliaments 
require the royal assent, which 
is given through a governor or 
governor -genoT-al nominated hy 
the crown, and exorcising cer- 
tain royal prerogatives, though 
in practice most of his duties 
are ceremonial and social. Theo- 
retically. the transcendental 
IK)wer of Parliament over every 
dependency of the British crown 
exists, but practically it is in 
abeyance in the case of the local 
affairs p£ self-governing colonies, 
and is never exercised except 
when its action is invited by a 
colonial legislature, or when a 
colonial legislature refuses or 
neglects to perform its proper 
functions. Every colonial sub- 
ject enjoys the advantages o£ 
British citizenship, and the right 
of ultimate appeal in legal mat- 
ters to tho judicial committee of 
the Privy Council. One material 
privilege within the empire, and 
peculiar to it, ia the imperial 
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penny postapro, establielieil in 
1898. Each self-governing colony 
is practically an imperium, in 
imperio. The symbol of unity 
tliroughont the erni)ire is the au- 
thority of tho crown. A growing 
desire that the colonies should 
make a proportional contribution 
to the cost of imperial defence, 
and should thereby forge a new 
and tangible link between the 
colonies and the mother country, 
led to a discussion of the question 
at tho meetings of the colonial 
jjremiers with the colonial socro- 
tary in 1902. Imperial federa- 
tion is still in tho air, a fresh 
form being given to it by Mr. 
Joseph Chamberlain’s preferen- 
tial tariff proposals cf 1908. Tho 
formation of an imperial com- 
mittee of the I’rivy (’onncil 
has been suggested as tho basis 
of an imperial organization. 
(See Impbrtal Federation, and 
the works there cited.) Another 
suggestion is that the cabinet 
should summon to its councils 
colonial premiers end other speci- 
ally qualified persons wlicn grave 
matters of imperial interest come 
up for discnssioii. Next in dig- 
nity to tho self-governing colonics 
are tho colonics whicli have a 
measure of roprosontative gov- 
ernment, their legislative bodies 
being partly elective and ])artly 
nominated by tlie crown through 
the governor. Crown colonies are 
ruled directly by tho imperial 
government, through thoir ro- 
spective governors and. local 
officials. Dependencies, In tho 
specific use of tlio term, are sub- 
ordinate to the government of 
some othm- possession, or aro prov- 
inces or i)art8 of colonies admin- 
istered by functionaries appointed 
by the governments on which they 
aro dependent. Protectorates are 
areas more or less sulijoct to 
British control by treaty or other- 
wise, but internally independent. 
In addition, the empire includes 
* spheres of influence’ nominally 

IV. 


belonging to Britain, but either 
unoccupied or not yet brought 
undop authority. Egypt and tho 
Sudan form an anomalous class, 
not yet formally included in tho 
empire, but practically under 
British control excrcisod in tho 
name of the locally reigning 
sovereign. Many islands and 
rocks tiironghout the world are 
ISritish territory, but aro not in- 
cluded in any colony or separate 
protectorate. ^ Sumo of them aro 
uninhabited, others are leased by 
tho lords commissionors of tho 
Treasury to i)rivato individuals or 
companies for the collection of 
guano or the planting of cocoa- 
nut palms. The extraordinary 
growth of tho eini)iro during 
tho latter half of tho 19th cen- 
tury may bo i I hist rated by tho 
fact that In tho sixty yours from 
1837 to 1897 it was augmented 
in area by 2,921,000 sq. m., and 
was increased in population by 
232 millions, 2i millions being 
whites, Tho absolute depondenoo 
of the empire and its trade on 
British sea jiowor is too obvious 
to need more than a passing re- 
ference. I’cnnancnt squadrons 
aro maintained in the English 
Channel, the Atlantic, the Medi- 
terranean, Newfoundland, China, 
E. Indies, Australia, and Cape of 
Grood Hope ; and fortified coaling 
stations enable a warship to be 
sent to any jiart of tho world. 

JTisi or //.““Before the ISirks 
crippled tho Italian cities by shut- 
ting np tho old avenues of trade 
to the East, and thus compelled, 
in a measure, tlie maritime enter- 
prise of Portugal, England was 
at least a century behind her 
continental neighbours. But the 
voyages of Vasco da Gama and 
Columbus changed tho whole 
situation, and for tho first time 
the geographical position of the 
British Isles became a national 
asset. But England did not at 
once enter into the race for over- 
sea dominion and trade. Tho 
11 
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voyages of the Cabots remained 
but isolated incidents, and were 
the achievements of alien adven- 
turers. England had as yet no 
navy, and had to serve a century- 
long apprenticeship to the sea 
before she was fitted to play her 
destined part; and the dynastic 
as opposed to national ambitions 
still drew the island power into 
the complications of continental 
politics. The 36th century is the 
period of England’s preparation 
for empire. Henry viii. built up 
a navy, and prepared the v, ay for 
the naval glories of Elizabeth’s 
reign. England took the Protes- 
tant side in the religious contro- 
versies, and religious zeal was at 
least one of the animating mo- 
tives of her buccaneering adven- 
turers in their ceaseless forays 
against Spain: while Elizabeth 
drew England from the turmoil of 
dynastic policies, and made the 
national policy, first fully real- 
ized by another *kinlesB loon,’ 
Oliver Cromwell, the ideal of 
English statesmanship. 

When, at the beginning of the 
17th century, English colonies 
at len^h were founded, all the 
most eligible situations had been 
appropriated. Gold mines and 
silver mines and the spices of the 
East wore the chief objects of 
desire, and in the unappropriated 
lands gold and spices there were 
none. But the luck of the British 
empire was never more strikingly 
displayed than in the fate that 
gave it cod fisheries and wheat 
fields, pine forests and tooacco 
plantations, instead of the mines 
of Peru and the spices of the East. 
The natives wore singularly in- 
tractable, but the land was nearly 
empty. The natives could not bo 
reduced to servitude or induced to 
labour, but the climate was no bar 
to colonization and work ; and the 
very absence of dazzling mineral 
.wealth was the reason for the 
colonies being treated with that 
'salutary neglect’ which was so 


fruitful a cause of their develop- 
ment. It was not the English 
character, but the English luck, 
that gave her a New England, 
a Virginia, a Newfoundland, on 
which to form her national and 
her colonizing character, before 
she was tempted by the more 
dazzling prize of India. 

The beginnings of settlement 
were made in Newfoundland in 
1583 by Sir Humphrey Gilbert; 
but little progress was made 
either there— in the oldest colony 
—or in Virginia, which Raleigh 
named in honour of Queen Eliza- 
beth in 1584. But the formation 
of the Virginia Company in 1006 
may be taken a.^ the practical 
starting-point of the British em- 
pire. The method of colonization 
by companies was much favoured 
in that age; but, as Adam Smith 
points out, one advantage the 
English colonics had over those 
of other nations was that theh 
trade, if monopoJized, was not 
restricted to a single port, as thi 
Spanish colonies were, or to^ a 
single company. The single in- 
stance of a local company, the 
Plymouth Company, did not long 
survive the intnision of the Pil- 
grim Fathers into their sphere of 
influence, and the colonies were 
early regarded as national con- 
corns. The charter of the Virginia 
Company was revoked in 1624, 
and the colony came under di- 
rect rule. In 1620 the Pilgrim 
Fathers, who had boon granted 
freedom to settle in the territories 
of the Virginia Company, landed 
at Cape Cod, and formed tho 
colony of Plymouth ; and in 1627 
tho rights of the Pl 3 rmouth Com- 
pany, such as they were, were 
bought up by tho colonists. Now 
Scotland, or Nova Scotia, had 
in the meanwhile been granted 
to Sir '\V. Alexander, though but 
little was effected save the crea- 
tion of Nova Scotia baronets. 

The early Stuart kings had no 
ideas regarding colonial policy. 
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But the colonies gained, rather 
than lost, by neglect. Repreaen- 
tativo institutions had sprung up 
almost spontaneously; religious 
tolerance was practised, or at least 
nonconformity was i)ermitted ; 
and what of commercial regula- 
tion there was favoured rather 
than restricted the colonies. It 
was a period of quiet groAvth. 

Cromwell stands out as our 
greatest colonial .statesman. It 
was he who discerned that the 
j)roblem of international politics 
was colonial oJipansion. The his- 
tory of the 17tli centiiiy is some- 
what obscured bv the fact that it 
is the meeting-ground of two poli- 
cies. The conteSfts of the Kith cen- 
tury were dominated by the re- 
ligious issue ; tho politics of the 
18th century were concerned with 
colonial em pirc. In the 17 th cen- 
tuiw it was sometimes the one 
and sometimes tho other ; and it 
is difficult to say which idea drove 
Cromwell to war with Spain, which 
resulted in the capture of Jamaica 
in 1()56. But envy of Holland’s 
greatness is tho keynote of much 
of England’s policy during the 
17th century. Cromwell, indeed, 
did not adopt Shaftesbury’s ‘Ho- 
lenda est C'arthago’ attitude in his 
speeches, but the Navigation Act 
of 1651 was as resolutely aiiti- 
llutch. This measure was not 
primarily colonial, but commer- 
cial. It was aimed at the Dutch 
carrying trade, and was but tho 
last of a long series of Naviga- 
tion Acts, it differed from its 
predecessors in being effectual, 
and it was rendered so by the 
existence of tho colonial trade 
of England, in which tho Dutch 
had managed to participate. In 
reality it greatly favoured the 
colonies, especially New England, 
where it encouraged sh^building. 

The rivalry with the Dutch con- 
tinued unabated during the reign 
of Charles Ti. The Navigation Act 
was renewed and made more 
stringent by the Act of 1660 and 


the Act of 1663. But unfortu- 
nately, while striking at the Dutch, 
those acts prejudiced tho inter- 
ests of tho colonics; and from 
1660 dates tho policy of restriction 
on the commerce and industry of 
the colonics, which lasted for 
nearly two hundred years, lii 
practice, neither in tho 17th nor in 
the 18th century was there much 
hardship, for England was the 
natural market and the natui'al en- 
trepot for colonial goods ; and by 
the operation of a system of draw- 
backs, goods were sold cheaper 
ill tho coionios tliau they could 
bo bought by Englishmen in Eng- 
land. There were also restrictions 
on colonial industries, in order to 
secure tho market for tho English 
producer; but these restrictions 
were offset by bounties offered by 
England for the production of rS»w 
material for the English navy 
and for English manufacturing. 
On tho whole, it may be said, 
with Brougham, that these re- 
strictions were ‘superfluous rather 
than burdensome,’ which is per- 
haps a very strong condemnation 
of a system that was described by 
Burke as a * badge of servitude.* 

The colonial policy of tho later 
Stuarts is not mafked by tho dis- 
grace of their purely English rec- 
ord. Clarendon and Shaftesbury 
stand at least for enlightened 
ideas, and tho whole period is 
one of Bceady growth in America. 
In 1064 the Dutch were driven 
from New Amsterdam, and New 
Yorkiwas founded. In 1670 tho 
Hudson Bay charter was granted, 
and in 1681 the colory of Penn- 
sylvania was granted to Penn; 
and tho solid block of colonies 
from New England to Florida was 
no mean record for three-quartoifi 
of a century of oolonizing. 

The English revolution brings 
into the foreground the funda- 
mental issue of the 18th century, 
the rivalry between England and 
France, unobscured by dynastic 
or religious questions. Aided by 
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the policy of Cromwell and tlic 
Stuarts, France had increased 
while the Dutch had decreased. 
Richelieu had created a French 
nation and consolidated colonial 
policy, and Colbert had the genius 
to reorganize the commercial sys- 
tem by borrowing Dutch ideas. 
France was thenceforth tho an- 
tagonist; and when, by the Family 
Compact, sho commanded the 
strength of Spain, sho wa.s a rival 
that strained every resource of 
England. The result was a hun- 
dred years’ duel for supremacy, 
which did not end till W aterloo. 
By La Salle’s discovery of tho 
Mississippi, and the consequent 
foundation of Louisiana, it be- 
came the object of Franco to shut 
the English colonies in between 
the Alleghanies and the sea. 
Franco commanded tho two main 
routes into tho interior of tho 
continent, the St. Jjawrenco and 
the Mississippi; while the Eng- 
lish colonies quarrelled among 
themselves, and placed obstacles 
in the way of the action of tho 
English government. But Franco 
failed in tho 18th century, as 
Napoleon failed in tho 10th, be- 
cause sho could not koop clear of 
European entanglements. Eng- 
land had cut herself free, and 
fought Franco in Germany and 
the Low Countries only to g*ain 
territory in America and tho 
Indies. The English colonies in- 
creased in population, in com- 
merce, and in wealth, and their 
compact and growing mate was 
irresistible against a stationary 
population and a prirnitivo stage 
of industry which French organi- 
zation fix. d upon Canada. 

It is not necessary to describe 
in detail tho growth of the Bntish 
empire by conquest durin' tho 
first half of tho 18th century. It 
is by conquest rather than by 
settlement that it grew. Tho 
treaty of Utrocht in 1713 finally 
added Nova Scotia, and secured 
recognition of the English right 


to Newfoundland, leaving to the 
French, however, tho ambi^oua 
and vexatious French shore rights. 
I'he war of the Spanish Succession 
broke down tho Spanish monop- 
oly; and the great Seven Years* 
war was fruitful of conquest for 
England in America and in India, 
(janada was tho great acquisition 
in America, and the Britisn East 
India Company found itself at 
the close of tho war a territorial 
sovereign on an immense scale. 
Tho peace of 1703 seems to mark 
tho final triumph of England ; yet 
it was but the prelude, and in part 
tho cause, of a great disaster— the 
revolt of tlie American colonies. 

During the lont war period the 
colonies suffered but little, and 
contributed materially to tho suc- 
cess of British arms. Tho cap- 
ture of Louisburg stands to their 
credit, and they anticipated by a 
century and a half the contribu- 
tion of colonial contingents. In 
tlio main they were not burdened, 
and were left free to develop theij 
own resources in their own way; 
and they increftsed rapidly in pop- 
ulation. Adam Smith points to 
this political freedom as one of 
tho chief causes of their prosper- 
ity ; and whatever may have been 
the grievances of the colonies, 
))olitical oppression was not one 
of them. 

Two ideas stiTigglod from the 
first to dominate colonial policy— 
tliat of settlement and that of 
possession. The Navigation Acts 
mark tho triumph of the idea of 
jiosscBsion, BO far as commerce 
was concerned ; but whether 
through distance or indifference, 
the English at home did not pruss 
the idea of possession so far as to 
prevent the growth of representa- 
tive institutions, or to demand a 
tribute. The colonies posBossed 
a larger measure of freedom than 
was enjoyed at home; and since 
there was but a slight emigration 
from England, and their increase 
was almost entirely a natural 
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STATISTICS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 


Uvirzn KiNonoM •— 
England and Walos 

Scotland. 

Ireland 

Isle of Man 

Jersey 

Goemsey, etc 


Eitkope:— 

Gib^tar. 

Malta 

Oozo 

Oomino... 

Cyprus.... 


Asia:— 

Aden DflpendenHos 
and Protect e<l Ter- 
ri tory, Perini. 
Socotra. Kuria 
Marla Is 

Bahreinis 

India and Burma. . 

Indian Fcnrlatury 
States, BalurJu- 
ston. etc 


Federated Malay 
Statea 

Straits Settlements. 

Laccadives 

Maldives 

Andaman 

Nicobar 

Borneo, British 
North 

Brunei 

Sarawak 

Hong > kong and 
Kowloon 


Wdhai-Wei 


Aprioa!— . „ 
Oaiie of Good Hope 

Natal 

Transvaal' 

Orange Free State.. 

Basutoland 

Bechuanaland Pro- 
tectorate. 


Area in 
Sq. Milos. 

I'ojj. in 
1.000^8 (oRi ) 

58,323 

:{0,4a.'i 

32,360 

227 

461 

30j 

.36,000 

5,000 

4,370 

5.5 

100 

121,390 

4.5,525 

2 

951 

20| 

18 

213 

260 

3,V0J 

491 

1 

.>6 

J 

70 

1,097,900 

2:1.5,000 

690.272 

62,460 

25.330 

4,150 

88,000 

1,6.50 

1,600 

630 

740 

10 

2V5OO 

”18 

6.16 

6 

81,106 

176 

3,000 

25 

' .'i'J.OOO 

600 

400 

400 

9SC 

1.30 

1,954, ‘.VIS 

304,380 

276,995 

2,500 

.S5,;i7J 

1,206 

110,426 

l.:i60 

60.392 

40(1 

10,203 

348 

275,000 

1.34 


.Governments. 


I Constitutional Monarchy. 

Governor, Council, and House of Keys. 
I Lieut.'Guvernor ; Court ; States. 


Military Governor. 
j-Govemor; Councils. 

High Commissioner; Councils. 


{ Political Ileaident (under the 
Govrnunont of Bombay). 


Political Agent under Indian Govern- 
ment. 

Viceroy; Council, Departments. 

Native Kulcrs under Political Super- 
vision. 

Governor; Exei-utive ami Tjpgislatire 
Councils. 

Under Straits Settlements w ith Brsi- 
dcut General. 

Governor ; E.vocutive ami Legislative 
Couneila 

Under Madras Government. 

Under C^Ion Govenmiont. 

) Chief Commissionei under Indian 

J Government. 

Governor (British North Borneo Com- 
pany). 

Native Sultan under British Resident. 

Protected State uinler Kajah Brooke. 

Governor; Executive and Legislative 
CouncUs. 

Governor. 


^ The' Union of South Africa— Oover- 
r nor- General; Executive Council; 
I Senate ; House of Assombly 

1 Resident Commissioner. 
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STATISTICS OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 



Arc.a in 
Sq. Miles. 

Pop. In 
l,000'B(esfc. 

Aputca (continued) 
Swaziland 

6.530 

88 

Rliodesia, N. & S. . . 

440,000 

1,800 

Nj'asaland PrrtU'c 
turute 

43,600 

l.OiiO 

East Africa Pro- 
tectorate 

, 200,000 

4.000 

Uganda Protector- 
ate 

118,000 

4,600 

Zanzibar Protector- 
ate 

1,020 

260 

Somaliland Piotcc- 
tomte 

68,000 

350 

Mauritius 

700 

380 

Seychelles 

1D5 

22 

Gambia 

4,.500 

100 

Sierra Lo<jnc 

.33.000 

1,.'K)0 

( !ol J Const Colony . . 

120.000 

2,000 

Northern Nigeria. . . 

2.'j6,00U 

9.0110 

Southern Nigeria . . 

80,000 

6,500 

St. Helena 

47 

STi 

Aiioeusiou 

35 

0*1 


2,130,070 

37,2y9‘« 

America;— 

Canada 

3,745,674 

7,500 

Ncwfouudlaud and 
Labrador 

162.?:t4 

237 

Bermudas 

20 

17 

British Honduras . . 

8.502 

45 

Bahamas 

4.453 

60 

Barbados 

km: 

194 

Jamaica 

4,424 

330 

Trinidad & Tobago.. 

1,8C8 

300 

Leeward la 

705 

127 

Windward is 

724 

400 

British Guiana 

90,500 

300 

Falkland Is. and 
South Georgia,... 

7,500 

2-4 


Tltisidont CommlsRioner. 

Executive (Juuncil and Britieb South 
Africa Compiin^'. 

I Govomor ; Executive and LoKiRlativo 
f Oouncils. 


Governor and Native CounclL 
Sultan and CouRul'General. 
Commissioner. 

) 

Governor; Executive and Legislative 
j Councils. 

Governor ajid Native Residents. 
Governor: Executive and Legislative 
Councils. 

Governor and Executive Council. 
Under the Admiralty. 


Governor-General ; Parliament. ^ 
Governor; Parliament 
\ Governor; Executive and Lugislative 


( Governor; Executive and Legislative 
I Councils. 

Governor and Legislative Assembly. 

1 Governor; Executive and Legislative 
/ Councils. 

Govemor-in-Chief and Councils. 

) Governor; Executive and Legislative 
I Councils 


Australasia:— 

New South Wales . . 

Victoria 

Queensland 

8. Australia 

Northern Territory. 
Western Austialia.. 

Tasmaiua. 

Papua 

Now Zealand. 

Fiji 

Pacific Islands:— 
Tonca, Solomon, & 
Gilbert Is,, etc.. 


;180,0T0 

375 

523,620 

2b 

975,920 

280 

26,215 

185 

90,040 

400 

104,761 

1,030 

7,435 

130 

{12,566 

213 

3.189.858 

6,114 

11.42G.616 

403,842 


^ Separate State Lcgi-laturcs and 
Governments (Governors); Federal 
Parliament and Government ; 
(rovernor-General and Executive 
CounciL 

Under Commonwealth Government. 
Governor and Houses of I*arliament. 
Governor and Legislative CounciL 


High Oomiuissioner fur the Western 
l*acSfic. 
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growth, they quickly came to a 
sense of detachment. By the 
middle of tlie centuiy foieik^n oh- 
servors noted this independence 
of idea, and predicted that if ever 
the menace of the French on the 
northern boT der wore rejnoved the 
colonies would declare tlieir inde- 
Tiondonce. It is doubtful how far 
Canada had been a real ineniu:c, 
but events which followed its con- 
quest rapidly prepared the way 
for disruption. 

The treaty of Paris (1 702) found 
England burdened with a hugo 
debt. It was never ])roposed to 
burden tho colonies with any part 
of tho debt, but it was considered 
necessaiy that they should pro- 
vide for their own defence. This 
they wore willing to do, but the 
different colonics could come to 
no agioerneiit; and considering 
the necessity of the situation, 
tho homo government took tho 
fatal resolution of levying taxes 
in tho colonies to piovido such 
an army. All the money was to 
be spent in the colonics, and tho 
imperial government acted only 
bocaiiso the colonics woie too 
jealous of each other to act to- 
gether. So the famous Stamp 
Act w'as passed in I7(i5, and the 
tea duties wore imposcil in 17(17. 
This was an extension of tho idoa 
of possession. A policy of inter- 
ference w.\s new, at least in its 
application. And so tho American 
colonies wore lost, and England 
was loft in 1783 witli ijossessions 
entirely difioring in character 
from the colonies she had lost. 
The most important of thorn were 
won by conquest, ami contained 
large alien populations. The 
maxims of colonial government 
had to bo changed, and it was 
threo-quai'tors of a century after 
1783 before colonial policy was as 
enlightened as it had been before 
1763. 

In truth, the revolt of tho Ameri- 
can colonies paralyzed colonial 
policy; and although the Navi- 


gation Acts survived in form till 
1849, tho mercantile policy which 
inspired thorn was discredited by 
the totally unexpected results of 
tho loss of America. By all tlic 
rules England should have been 
ruined, and her trade with Amer- 
ica dostroyed ; but, as a matter 
of fact, America as a free nation 
bought moro from England than 
slie had done as a colony. By a 
singular coincidence the moral of 
the situation had been enforced 
by Adam Smith in tho Wealth of 
Nations^ publiHhod in tho year of 
tho Declaration of Independence 
(1776), and ovent and comment 
sorved to illustrate each other. 
The lesson of freedom was, how- 
ever, not learned at once, and the 
growth of trade with the United 
States served rather to discredit 
tho old than to establish a new 
colonial ijolicy. The exigencies 
of the long war with France ren- 
dered it necessary to make tem- 
porary relaxations of the com- 
mercial rostrictions, and after 
tho war these temporary meas- 
ures were confirmed by statute. 
Canada was favoured, and her 
lumber industry created, by a 
system of bounties which military 
policy suggested ; and tho rostric- 
tions were practically all removed 
by tho ref onns of Huskisson. The 
interest of the colonics in the free- 
trade movement was that their 
preference in tho home market 
should be retained, and the re- 
peal of the Navigation Acts left 
them unaifocted. 

But though tho revolt made for 
greater freedem in commerce, it 
had the opposite effect with re- 
gard to government. Tho period 
from 1783 to 1830 may bo describod 
as tho period of despotic govern- 
ment. In no one of tho sixteen 
colonies acquired by conquest or 
occupation at tho beginning of the 
19th century did representative 
institutions spring up as they had 
done naturally in the early Ameri- 
can colonies. .While there was 
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little interest in, and no sense of 
the valne of, colonial possoasions, 
there was a very K^eat jealousy 
of colonial freedom, as likely to 
load to republicanism and separa- 
tion. Kvon as late as the time of 
the Reform Bill, a secretary of 
state could declare that to allow 
a popular assembly was to create 
a republican institution. There 
is a certain justification for this 
change of policy in the changed 
character of the colonics. They 
were no longer settlomenta of 
liinglishmen ; they wore posses- 
sions. The colonies acquired by 
conquest had never enjoyed self- 
government. 

The struggle for responsible 
government comes out most dis- 
tinctly in the history of Canada. 
After tlio capture of Quebec in 
1759, Canada remained under 
military rule till 1774, when tho 
Quebec Act was passed to estab- 
lish regular government. This 
act, guaranteeing French liberties 
and customs, was effective at least 
in keeping the Canadians loyal 
during the war of indopondenco ; 
and the wisogovornmont of Carlo- 
ton saw the nucleus of a now em- 
pire safely through the troubled 
period. The Quebec Act, how- 
over,^ had given an almost in- 
definite expansion to French 
Canada; and after tho immigra- 
tion of the United Empire loyal- 
ists during and after tho war, it 
was felt that a change was neces- 
sary to secure to these loyalists 
some measure of indopondenco of 
the French element. The result 
was tho Constitutional Act of 
1791, which created the new prov- 
ince of Upper Canada (Ontario). 
But e\en of the loyalists tho 
home government was jealous, 
and they wore not accorded the 
measure of self-government which 
the former American colonies had 
enjoyed. During the early de- 
cades of the 19th century there 
was a largo influx of settlers from 
the United Kingdom, and the 

IV. 


effect of their presence was a 
gradually increasing agitation for 
responsible government. In 1837-8 
discontent of a racial character in 
Lower Canada (Quebec), and of a 
political character in Upper Can- 
ada, resulted in rebellion, and in 
the famous mission and report of 
Lord Durham (1810), which marks 
an epoch in colonial history. The 
Union Act of 1840 endeavoured to 
remove tho causes of both racial 
and political discontent by reunit- 
ing tlio provinces separated by tlio 
Act of 1791 ; but as history showed, 
it resulted in a series of deadlocks, 
from which escape was not found 
till 18(>7, in the foundation of the 
Dominion of C{^ada. ISloanwhile 
the agitation for responsible gov- 
01 ament, wliich involved the con- 
trol of all tho finances, continnod, 
and tho boon was e\cntiially con- 
ceded, first to tho Canadian col- 
onics. and later to Australia 
p85.5). Tho same agitation arose 
in all colonies wlioro there was 
a relatively largo population of 
European descent ; and, on tuo 
Canadian precodonfc, responsible 
govoriiirient was gj-ant^d to Capo 
Colony in 1872, and to Natal in 
1893. Oil tljo other hand, tlio 
measure of responsible govern- 
ment granted to Jairiaica had 
to be withdrawn; and about tho 
middle of tho 19th century, llio 
distinction, with which all aro 
familiar, between crown colo- 
nies and self-governing colon ie.s, 
emerged. 

Q^ho war with Napoleon resulted 
in a groat growth of tho ompiro ; 
and at this time only, perhaps, is 
it true that tho British empire 
was picked up in a fit of absent- 
mindedness. With tho exception 
of India, these new possessions 
had merely a prospective value. 
None were ‘regarded with en- 
thusiasm; most were acquired 
with reluctance. With tho excep- 
tion of Tobago and St. Lucia, all 
tho British conquests in tho W. 
Indies were returned to France. 

11a 
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Trinidad, which had belonged to 
Spain, was, however, retained. 
ImuiritiuB, which was captnrod 
in 1810, thus ending the French 
danger to India, was retained at 
the peace, simply becanso, in the 
hands of Franco, it had boon a 
danger to British commerce. The 
Cape, which had boon taken from 
the Dutch (1705), returned, and 
afterwards retaken, was retained 
as a naval and military station on 
the wav to India. Australia ha<l 
been formally taken possession 
of for the empire, and in 1788 it 
started its colonial career ns a 
convict station. Colonial policy 
was a policy of drift from which 
the home administration was not 
saved even by thd pressure of the 
agitation against slavery. 

After the abolition of the slave 
trade in 1808 there grow uj) a 
tenderness of consciencr regard- 
ing the treatment of native races. 
This was practically a now ]i}io- 
nomonon : for in spite of tho ex- 
ample of Penn, little regard ex- 
cept hatred had been shown for 
the natives by tho American colo- 
nists; and England had a bad 
pro-ominonce in the slave trade, 
for participation in which slio 
had fought at least one war. Tho 
new colony at the Capo was es- 
pecially an object of observation 
on tho part of philanthropists 
at home. There the Dutch set- 
tlors maintained the early atti- 
tude towards the natives, who, 
however, showed no signs of con- 
veniently molting away before 
European civilization and vices, 
as the aborigines of America and 
Australia have done ; and the ori- 
gin of most of the difficulties of 
§. African history has been the 
indiscreet and inoonsistont inter- 
ference of the home authorities 
with the native question. In 
other colonies tho proljlcm has 
been solved by tho local action 
ot the colonics themselves; but 
in 8. Africa the native question 
still remains a source of difficulty 


between the colonists and the 
imporial government. The same 
difficulty arose in New Zealand, 
which was founded in 1840 ; but 
there tho matter was complicated 
with land questions, winch led to 
long wars with the Maoris. 

Australia presented its own 
problems. It was founded in 
1788 as a convict scttlomont, and 
tho colony of New South AV'ales in- 
cluded tho greater portion of tho 
continent, 'rnsmania, and most of 
Now Zealand; and the Austral- 
asian colonies have been formed 
by separation from tho original 
colony— Tasmania, 1825; \V. Aus- 
tralia, 1829; S. Australia, 1830; 
Victoria, 1851 ; Queensland, 1850. 
New Zealand was formally an- 
nexed in 1810. Responsible gov- 
ernment could not be thought of 
in convict sottloinonts, and it was 
not till transportation had ceased, 
and froo settlement had altered 
the character of the population, 
that colonial history there began. 
Responsible govornmont followed 
in the wake of ropresontative 
institutions, and in 1901 tho Aus- 
tralian colonies federated into tho 
Common weal til of Australia. 

Tho development there was 
quite normal ; but the history of 
S. Africa is a history of blunders 
and mistakes. The Dutch thom- 
solvos could probablj' have boon 
assimilated or reconciled, as the 
Dutch and French were in Amer- 
ica ; but the Dutch and the natives 
togetlior have been too much for 
peaceful development. I’he first 
considoC^able migration of British 
settlers took place in 1817 and 
1820, and since then thore have 
been four parties, 6fton at 
variance with each other — the 
Dutch, tho English, the natives, 
and tho imperial government, 
which has never remained long 
of one mind. Several times the 
Dutch have sought to leave the 
sphere of British administration, 
end several times they have been 
brought back under it, with their 
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Unitnd Kingdom Trade with British Possessions, 1909, 



Inipf)rt8. 



G 


("hannel Island h 

I,fiSl),70l 

1,251,689 

Gibraltar 

27,55rJ 

.585,304 

Malta and Gozi> 

30,573 

800,70(i 

Canada 

25,222,003 

15,688,105 

Newfoundland (including Labrador) . 

325,31.3 

610,090 

Bermudas 

British West India Islands (including 


125,651 

Bahamas) 

2 ,ir)i.(;oo 

2,396,018 

British Guiana 

722,117 

6:^6,012 

British Honduv'i s 

105,58(1 

110,79(1 

Australia 

32,(^16,115 

29,998,8-tt 

New Zealand 

17.730, 8()(i 

7,351,619 

British India 

35,430,771 

43,581,501 

Straits Settlements & Depcmlcncies. 

8,459,708 

3,6t>8,702 

Ceylon and Dependencies .... 

5,5^16,827 

1,827,508 

llong-kong 

455,674 

3,567,350 

Mauritius and Dependencies . . . 

232,264 

398,.569 

Aden and Dependencies . . . . . 
Eastern Coast of Africa : Territories 

187,953 

296,632 

under British influence 

477,706 

487,68.3 

Natal 

1,821,969 

.3,537,600 

Cape of Good Hope 

7,69.3,042 

6,188,013 

Khodesia 

113,895 

512,003 

Transvaal 

Colony and Protectorate of Southern 

i 305,845 

4,405,369 

Nigeria 

2,280,905 

2.388,529 

Protectorate of Nortlwrii Nigeria . . 

11,435 

317,429 

Gold Coast 

693,672 

1,141..344 

Sierra Leone 

173,774 

431,618 

Gambia 

.34,394 

100,824 

Cyprus 

173,024 

131,987 

Other British J^ossessioiiM 

490,561 

284,609 

l^otal 

]4'>,2r»l,939 

126,822,15.5 


Total, Trade of the United Kingdom, 1909. 


Total exports of United Kingdom to all the world 

Total imports of United Kingdom from all the w orld I 

£460,625,1(56 
024, 704, 067 
ei,094,?3{),12.3 

Total exports to foreign countries 

Total imports from foreign countries 

£33.3, 200, OOri 
4r7,7(«,713 

C311.003,40S 

Total exports to British possessions 

Total imports from British p 08 session>) 

£136,313,471 

140,908,244 

£283,226,716 
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will or at^aiiist it. Natal was aii- 
noxod in 1843 (responsible govern- 
ment, 1893), to head off a Dutch 
mw’ation. The Orango River sov- 
ereignty was assumed in 1848, and 
abandoned in 1854 ; the Transvaal 
was annexed in 1877, and practi- 
cally abandoned in 1881. The S. 
^African war led to the annexa- 
tion of both republics, and at the 
close of the war crown colony 
government was set up. Self- 
government was granted soon 
afterwards, and in 1909, follow- 
ing the model of Canada and 
Australia, the several colonies 
were united as provinces of the 
Union of South Africa. 

But if S. Africa is a i)ortion of 
the empire whose* history cannot 
be regarded with satisfaction, the 
history of the British conquest 
and rule of India may bo taken 
as a compensation. The English 
went to India with no idea save 
to trade, and to safeguard and 
secure that trade they were led 
by gradual steps to build up an 
empire. There they met their 
rivals the French, and from the 
French they learned the art of 
subduing India by employing 
Sepoys. They were well served 
by their agents, such as Olive 
and Hastings, and managed to 
hold their own oven against such 
J’renchmen as Duploix ; and when, 
in 1788, Ijord Cornwallis wont out 
as governor-general, ho went to 
rule an empire which had been 
won while America was being lost. 
The E. India Company had long 
ceased to bo morcly a trading con- 
cern, but it continued in some sort 
of authority over India even after 
IMtt’s India Bill had transferred 
the sovereignty to the crown. The 
change made in 1858, however, was 
in name and imagination only, as 
the policy had long been directed 
by the government at home. 

About 1831 a change is discern- 
ible at home in the attitude to- 
wards the empire. A Halthu- 
■ian fear of over-population had 


created an interest in emigration ; 
and an important school, headed 
by Wakefield, advocated schemes 
of systematic colonization. These 
schemes proposed to do away with 
the wholesale and often corrupt 
disposal of colonial lands, and in 
theory had much merit ; but there 
was another and more important 
reform demanding attention — viz. 
the granting of responsible gov- 
ernment, tlio logical conclusion 
of which was the ownership of 
colonial lands by the colonies. 
Responsible government has en- 
tailed many consequences which 
the promoters on both sides failed 
to realize. It involved sanctioning 
colonial tariffs based on protection 
(1859), which freo traders were 
sorry to admit; and it involved 
the withdrawal of imperial troops 
(c. 1870) from the colonies, throw- 
ing on thorn the responsibility 
for their own defence, thus solv- 
ing satisfactorily the difficulty 
which faced Grenville in 1763; 
and it has meant the creation oi 
an entirely now type of political 
relationship, for which the term 
colony is felt to be inadequate — 
a practically iiidopendent nation, 
with tiio power to determine, in 
all respects, its present policy 
and its political future; one, 
moreover, whose relations to the 
mother country in matters of 
trade and finance and defence 
have not been fully worked out. 

In the later decades of the 19th 
century a period of expansion set 
in, after a Jong period of consoli- 
dation ; ^nd with it revived tho 
original policy of forming char- 
tered coinx)ani>i8 as pioneers of 
empire. Afriew. was the chief 
sphere of activity, and charters 
were granted to tho Royal Niger 
Company in 1886, tho Imperial 
British E. AfricaCompany in 18^, 
and the British S. Africa Com- 

S ibny in 1889. Of those, the Niger 
ompany has already been super- 
Bodea by the imperial government, 
and the S. Africa Company is said 
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to be willing to bo absorbed. The 
activity of these and other com- 
panies has added greatly to the 
extent and responsibilities of em- 
pire, without in any degree add- 
ing to its strength or stability, 
and has brought the empire into 
contact with a new rival colonial 
power, Germany. See Sir J. R. 
Seeley’s Expansion of England 
(new ed. 1895) ; Dilke’s Frohlems of 
Greater Britain (1890). and The 
British Empire (1899); David- 
son’s Commercial Federation 
(1900): H. E. Egerton’s British 
Colonial Policy (iW); Josd’s The 
Growth of the Empire (.Srd ed. 
1901) ; and Goldman’s The Em- 
pire ai\d the Century (190.5). 

British Empire League, an 
association formed in 1895, in 
London, for the purpose of pro- 
moting trade between the United 
Kingdom, the colonies, and India ; 
fostering closer intercourse be- 
tween the different portions of 
the empire by the establishment 
of cheaper and more direct steam, 
postal, and telegraphic communi- 
cation; devising a more ])erfoct 
co-operation of the military and 
naval forces of the empire, with 
a special view to the due pro- 
tection of the trade routes; as- 
similating, as far as possible, the 
laws relating to copyright, pat- 
ents, legitimacy, and bankruptcy 
throughout the empire ; the call- 
ing of periodical conferences to 
deal with these and similar ques- 
tions on the lines of the London 
Conference of 1887 and the Ot- 
tawa Conference of 1894. Office 
of the association: 112 Cannon 
Street, London, E.C. 

British Quiana, a c)iX)wn 
colony (area, 90,277 sq. m.) m the 
N. coast of S. America, having 
Dutch Guiana, Brazil, and Vene- 
zuela on the K., s., and w. respec- 
tively. The chief rivers are the 
Essequibo, the Corentyno (ob- 
structed by rapids 150 miles from 
its mouth), the Demcrara and 
Berbioe, the Barima (navigable 


for 80 m.), and the Amacuro. 
British Guiana is rich in gold; 
it is washed in all the river 
valleys, from tho Baiima in tho 
west to tho Borhiee; while tho 
mountains are more or less aurif- 
erous. Tliere are promising dia- 
mond fields, principally in the 
Mazaruni district; iron ore and 
manganese are also fouiul. Tho 
climate is hot, but tho range of 
temperature is small : average 
maximum, 90”; minijuura, 70” F. 
Rainfall, 120 to 140 inches annu- 
ally on the coast, heavier in tlio 
forest region. Tho flora is that 
common to the tropical parts of S. 
America, On ths southe rn border, 
and also between the Essequibo 
and Corentyno, are grassy i)lains. 
The Centro is covered with forests 
yielding valuable timber, of which 
mora and greenheart and a kind 
of gutta-percha (balata) are noted. 
Orchids arc abundant and varied. 
The Eta palm grows on tho sa- 
vannas,^ and tho Victoria regia 
water-lily in the rivers. The fauna 
includes the jaguar and ant-oatcr, 
monkeys, taijirs, agoutis and other 
rodents, the boa constrictor, tho 
frogs, fishes, and insects of Brazil. 
Tho inhabitants arc chiefly Por- 
tuguese from Madeira, Negroes 
(more than half population), Hin- 
du coolies, and Chinese (settle- 
ment, lIoi>etown). The aborigines 
(Caribs, Arawaks, and others) num- 
ber about 8,000. The cultivation 
of tho sugar-cane and the manu- 
facture of sugar (over £1,200,000 
worth exported annually), rum, 
and molasses are tho principal 
industries. Rico is grown, and 
timber, rubber, and balata 
are exported. "Fhe exports are 
valued at over £2,000,000, and 
the imports at £1,800,000 per 
annum. 

The settled pari of the country 
is about one- tenth of tho whole, 
and lies near tho coast, along the 
navigable rivers. Here there are 
roads and 1 08 m. of railways. The 
ports ore Georgetown (the capital) 
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and New AmBterdam. Pop. about 
300,000. 

The old settlements of Dem- 
erara, Sssequibo, and Bcrbico arc 
counties. Tlie Dutch first settled 
on the Pomeroon R. early in the 
17th century. 1'he British were 
in possession of this colony from 
1781 to 1783, and a<;.ain from 1706 
to 3802, and lastly from 180.3 to 
1814, when the present colony 
was formed, except that Berbico 
was administered separat'j ly down 
to 1831. British Gui.ana has htul 
many frontier disputes with 
Brazil and Venezuela, the latter 
being: brought to a head by gold 
discoveries in the Cuyuni. (See 
Venezuela.) The Brazil frontier 
question was submitted to arbi- 
tration in 1001, and settled by 
the award of the king of Italy in 
1904. 

See Schomlnirgk’s JiaUen in 
Briiisch Guifn)a in dm Jahren 
J840-’44~47 ; Brown’s Canoe and 

a Life in Guiana 

: J. Ilodway’s Handbook of 
British Ouiam>a (1803), and Hist, 
of British Guiana (.3 voJs. 3804); 
II. Kirke’s Twenty-fire Years in 
British Guiana (1808); Bayley’s 
Handbook of British Guiawit 
(1000); Harris and Do Villiers’a 
Rise of British Guiana (1011). 

British Honduras, a crown 
colony on the E. coast of Contival 
America, between the Jlcxiean 
state of Yucatan and Guatemala. 
The N. part is low, and full of 
swamps and lagoons, while s. of 
the Belize K. the Cockscomb Mbs. 
extend into the colony from the 
Guatemalan boundary. South of 
these mountains, hilly country 
nearly 2,000 ft. high connects 
them with' the ranges of Central 
Guatemala. The chief exi>orts 
are mahogany, logwood, bananas 
and plantains, and cocoa-nuts. 
'J'he more accessililo forests hav- 
ing been well woi’ked, the quality 
of the timber is declining; hut 
it is hoijed that the cultivation 
of fruit, cocoa, sugar, and india- 


rubber will be extended. The 
climate generally is damp and 
hot, but not unhealthy. The 
temperature ranges from 50° to 
98°. Tlie average lies between 
75° and 80°, but this is consider- 
ably tempered by the prevailing 
sea-breezes. The imiiorts amount 
to about iJ560,000, and the exports 
to £450,000 annually. The chief 
customers arc the United King- 
dom and the United States. The 
population is composed chiefly of 
Indians, only 1 per cent, being 
Europeans. The capital and chief 
port IB Belize. Area, 8,600 sq. m. 
Pop. 45,000. See Gibbs’s British 
Honduras (1883), and Bristowe 
and W right’s Handbook of British 
Honduras (1890-93). 

British India. See India. 

British India Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. This company 
was originally established in 1856 
as the Calcutta and Burma Steam 
Navigation Comjmny, and took 
its present name in 1862. It has 
a capital of £1,700,000. Its prin- 
cipal business is in the East, but 
it also conducts a large business 
between England and India and 
Australia. It owns a fleet of 117 
stfjain ers,aggregatin g 480,563 ton s. 
Dividends averaging about 74 per 
cent, are paid to the shareholders. 
London offices: 9 Throgmorton 
Avenue, E.C. 

British Institute of Social 
Service, constituted July 18, 
1904, on the lines of the Mus^c 
Social^ of Paris and of a similar 
institute in America. Its object 
is to provide a central bureau 
of informaticu on all forms of 
practical social service. Office : 4 
Tavistock Square, Jjondon, W.C. 
There are four joint-secretR-ries. 

British Isles, The, a very ex- 
tensive archipelago west of the 
continent of Europe, from which 
it is separated by the Noi'th Sea, 
tlio Strait of Dover, and the Eng- 
lish Channel. The whole archi- 
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priBinn; England, Wales, and 
Scotland ; (6) Ireland ; together 
with (c) about 5,000 small islands 
lying in groups to tho N. (Orkney 
and Shetland), to the w. (Heb- 
rides, Isle of Man, the small 
coast islands of Ireland, and the 
Scilly Islands), and to tho s. 
(Islo of AVight and tho Channel 
Islands, the last-named belong- 
ing geographically to France). 
Total area, 121,390 sq. m. Fop. 
45,525,000. 

British Medical Journal, Thi], 
oilicial organ of the British Med- 
ical Association. In 18(0 the 
Provincial Medical an.d Surffical 
Journal was started, under tho 
direction of Dr. Hennis Green 
and Dr. Streeten, and was issued 
weekly. lu 1853 tho title was 
changed to the Asmeiation Med- 
ical Journal; and four years later, 
when tho Provincial ]\Iedical and 
Surgical Association became the 
British Medical Association, tho 
paper appeared under its present 
name. Dir. Ernest Hart was editor 
from 18<i(> until his death in 1898. 
He was succeeded by Dr. Dawson 
Williams. The Journal holds a 
high position among tlie medical 
]jeriodicals of the world. 

British Medical Temperance 
Association. Sec TK^irisRANCK 
SOCIKTIER. 

British Museum. In 1753, 
under tho will of Sir Hans Sloane, 
his books, MSS., natural history 
collections, and curiosities were 
offered to the nation for the sura 
of £20,000, on condition tlfat they 
should be kept together in a iim- 
senm. An Act of Parliament was 
passed tliG same year, providing 
for the acceptance of this offer ; 
for tho purchase, for £10,000, of 
tho collection of mss. foriiicd by 
Robert Harley, Earl of Oxford; 
and for the proper housing of tho 
earlier collection of mss. formed by 
I8ir Robert Cotton in tho reign of 
James I., and given to the nation 
by his grandson in 1700, but so 
badly cared for that a fire in 


1727 destroyed or damaged a coii- 
sidorablo part of them. Mon- 
tague House, Bloomsbury, was 

f mrehased for £10,250, and opened 
in 1759) under tho title of the 
British Museum, tho three collec- 
tions already named having been 
previously augmented (in 1757) by- 
George ir.’s gift of tho royal li- 
brary formed by successive kings 
and queens of England, from 
Henry vir. to Charles ii. When 
the museum was opened, i fcs moans 
were so limited that fora long time 
the trustees could not spend as 
much as one hundred pounds on 
purchases in any si nglo year. The 
regulations at this time only al- 
lowed a maximum of thirty Jviiu- 
to' s in any one day, and tho use 
of tho rcaiiing-room was similarly 
restricted. In 1772, however, tho 
vases, fintiqiiitio.s and drawings of 
Sir AVilliam Hamilton were pur- 
chased by i)arliamcntary vote for 
£8,400; in 1799 the Rev. Clayton 
Mordaunt Cracherode bequeathed 
to the musi'iim his fine collcctioLs 
of books and prints ; tho Egyptian 
antiquities obtained umlcr the 
capitulation of Alexandria wero 
presented by ticovgo ill. in 1802; 
the Townclcy marbles, coins, and 
drawings wero bought between 
1805 and 1814 for £28,200, tho 
Lansdowno manuscripts in 1807 
for £4,925, tho l^higalian marbles 
in 1815 for £15,000, the Elgin 
marbles in 1810 for £35,000, and 
the Burney library in 1818 for 
£13,500. Lastly, in 1823, by an 
arrangement with his successor, 
tho terms of which have never 
been disclosed, the magnificent 
library formed by George ill. 
was transferred to tho museum. 
These lai-go additions, with the 
more liberal regulations adopted 
in 1810, by which tho public were 
admitted freely between ten and 
four on three days in each week, 
demanded an increase of space far 
in excess of the accommodation 
offered by Montague House. A 
new wing was first erected on the 
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west Bide of the building for the 
reception of the Townoley and 
Elgin marbles; next a fine gal- 
lery was opened on the cast side 
in 1827 for the king’s library 
(books collected by George iii.); 
and these wings were finally 
joined by galleries on the north 
side, and by an imposing facade 
in the Ionic style, from the de- 
signs of Sir Robert Hinirke, the 
whole building being complete in 
1847. Meanwhile, however, under 
the vigorous administration of 
Anthony Panizzi (an Italian refu- 
gee, who became keeper of the 

g rinted books in 1837), the library 
ad been growing by leaps and 
bounds. Panizzi^ obtained from 
the govcj nmcnt an annual grant 
of £10,000 to make good its defi- 
ciencies ; rigorously unforced the 
Copyright Act, by which a copy of 
every book printed in the United 
Kingdom must be delivered to 
the museum within one month of 
publication ; and, by his infiuonce 
with the Right Hon. Thomas 
Grcnvil le, procured the beq uest (in 
1847) of the magnificent Grenville 
library, a collection of 20,240 vols. 
As the books multii^liod readers 
multiplied also, and, to provide 
room for botli, in 1854 a plan of 
Panizzi’s was accepted by which 
the quadrangle round which the 
galleries of the museum were built 
was to bo occupied by a great circu- 
lar reading-room, with a diameter 
of 140 ft. and a height of 106 
ft., surrounded by galleries con- 
stiiictcd entiiely of iron, contain- 
ing twenty-five miles of shelving, 
and accommodating about a mil- 
lion books. Tills building was 
opened in 18.57, and both the cir- 
cular reading-room and the iron 
‘bookstack* (in which the light 
admitted from a glass roof pene- 
trates through the gaps between 
the railings which form the floors) 
have served as models for many 
similar constructions. By the sub- 
sequent invention of ‘sliding’ 
bookcases, which run forward 


from the face of the fixed ones, 
the miles of shelving (including 
those in the older parts of the li- 
brary) were increased by the year 
1000 to about forty-six, though 
the method of counting pamphlets 
only according to the volumes in 
which they are bound has re- 
stricted the official estimate to 
between 2,000,000 and 3,000,000 
volumes. 

Meanwhile other departments 
of the museum also grew rapidly, 
and as early as 1860 it was deter- 
mined to move the natural history 
collections to South Kensington, 
where the site of the exhibition 
of 1862 was purchased the year 
after it closed. A new terra-cotta 
building, from the designs of Mr. 
Alfred Wnterhouse, was begun in 
1873, finished in 1880 (the majn 
contract having been for £352,000), 
and opened the following year. 
’Phe style is that known as Early 
Romanesque, modelled on that 
which was common in Lombardy 
and the Rhineland from the lOth 
to t he 1 2th centu^’y. The frontage 
is 675 ft., the dimensions of the 
splendid hall, which forms the 
chief feature of the building, 
being 170 ft. long, 97 ft. wide, 72 
ft. high, and the exldbition gal- 
leries 273 ft. by 50 ft. 

The removal of the natural his- 
tory collections from Bloomsbury 
left space there for the display 
of the ethnographical collections 
given by Henry Christy in 1865, 
and, with a bequest of £66,000 
by IVillfara White (which, though 
made in 1823, only accrued on, 
the death of hir idow in 1879), the 
White Wing was built, jutting out 
from the south-east angle, and pro- 
viding fine rooms for tho display 
of pottery and glass, and prints 
and drawings. During the tenure 
of the chancollorship of tho Ex- 
chequer by Sir William Haroourt 
(189^4) the ground at tho back 
of the museum was purchased on 
terms liberally offered by the 
Duke of Bedford, and the new 
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annex© which is ill course of com- tools, weapons, ornaments, and 
pletion will be formally opened dress of races in all the earlier 
sometime during 1911. stages of civilization in every 

The total annual grant in 1009- continent ; the medieval antiqui- 
10, including that of the British tics, Homan remains in Britain, 
Museum of Natural History, collection of gold ornaments, of 
amounted to £19U,47& The num- coins and medals, and ancient 
her of visitors to tho parent Greek vases ; lastly, the collec- 
museum in Bloomsbury in 1909 tions illustrating tho history of 
was 708,830, of whom 270,040 books m manuscript and print, 
were students in tlio reading- including autographs of many 
room or other departments. The famous men and women, 
number of visitors to the Natural Since 1909 important acquisi- 
History Museum at South Ken- tions have been added to the 
sington (including 61,405 on Sun- collection of MSS., coins, and an- 
days) was 535,110, of whom 20,008 tiquities. Tn the department of 
were students. Both museums printed books ciglity old English 
are opened free to the public l)ooks have been added to tho 
every week-day except (lood Fri- library, and *include works from 
day and Christmas Day, and on the presses of Julian Notary, 
Sundays from 2 p.m. till dusk. Richard J'ynsoii, "VVyiikyn de 
Admission to tho reading-rooms Worde, and Tiiomas Berthclet. 
and studies is granted to students At tho natural history museum 
over twenty-one years of age, on tho great hall is occupied by an 
the written recommendation of a ‘ introductory * collection illus- 
householder, sent at least two trating the variation of animals 
days previously. The rccommcn- under domestication ; the adap- 
dations of lodging-house keepers tation of their colour to enviroii- 
and hotel proprietors are nut ac- nient; the phenomena of albinism, 
cepted. melanism, etc. Tho western gal- 

Among the more notable of leries aro devoted to stutfed spe- 
the special collections at the cimens of animals and to their 
British Museum itself are the skeletons, the eastern galleries 
sculptures from the l^arthcnon to minerals and botany. Among 
at Athens (6th century B.C.), other coUections specially inter- 
known as tho Elgin marbles, re- esting to holiday visitors are tlie 
moved to England by Lord Elgin birds’ eggs and tho butterflies, 
in 18(^1 -3, and purchased in !I816; and the Gould collection of hum- 
the sculptures of the mausoleum ming-birds. 
at Halicarnassus, excavated in British New Qilinea. See 
1867; the Assyrian sculpture from New Guinea and Papua. 
tho palace of Assur-nr^sir-pal (b.c. British North America Act, 
885-800) at Nimnid; tho bas-re- an act passed by the British Par- 
liefs from Nineveh of the reigns liament (Mar. 29, 1807), providing 
of Tiglath-pilescr iii. (b.c. 746- for tho voluntary union of tho 
737), Sennacherib (b.c. 705-681), provinces of Canada, Nova Scotia, 
and Assur-bani-pal (b.c. 608-020), and Now Brunswick into one con- 
and t be cuneiform inscribed slabs federation, under the title of ‘ The 
which formed Assyrian books; tho Dominion of Canada.* The Brit- 
series of Egyptian sculptures rang ish government at the same time 
ing from B.o. 4000, and of mum- guaranteed a subsidy of three mil- 
micB and objects found in their lions sterling to complete the in- 
tombs: the exhibition of articles ter-colonial railway. BytheBrit- 
illustrating the different religions ish North America Act of June 
of the world; the collections of 29, 1871, the Parliament of Canada 
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may establish ncwprovinccH. Tho 
Dominion now includes tho whole 
of British North America, cKcei>t 
Newfoundland and tlio Bcrmuilas. 

British North Borneo. See 

Bornko. 

British Pacific Cable, opened 
for traffic on December S, 1002. 
This ‘{ill British* cable runs 
from Vancouver to Faniiintf I., 
thence to I’iji and Norfolk 1., 
and by means of two cabl^ to 
New Zealand and Queensland re- 
spectively. Total length, 7,838 
nautical miles. The 'LVlcgraph 
Construction and Maintenance 
Company were the contractors, 
their tender being for .4!1, 795,000. 
'I’he Kovernmeiits of* tho United 
Kingdom, Canada, and Austral- 
asia have proportional interests 
in it— Unit(3d Kingdom and Can- 
ada, live-eighteenths ; New J^outh 
Wales, Victoria, Queensland, and 
New Zealand, two-eighteenths 
each. 

British Science Guild, 

founded in 1904 ‘to convince the 
people, by means of publications 
and meeting.s, of tlie necessity of 
applying tho methods of hcieiico 
to all branches of human endeav- 
our ; to bring before the govern- 
ment the scientific asjKJcts of all 
matters affecting the national 
welfare; to promote the ai)pli- 
catioii of scieutiilc x>rincipU‘s to 
industrial and general purposes ; 
and to further scientific educa- 
tion.* Office: 199 Piccadilly, W. 

British South Africa. See 
Cape op Good Hope, Bechqana- 
LAND, Basutoland, Rhodesia, 
Transvaal, Orange Free State, 
and Natal. 

British South Africa Com- 
pany, The, was chartered on 
Oct. 29, 1889, through the ef- 
forts of Cecil Rhodes, who was its 
animating spirit. The company 
has great administrative powers 
in the region known as Rhodesia, 
being authorized to promote tiade 
and commerce, and to work and 
develop mineral and other con- 


cessions over an area of about 
750,000 sq. m. Dr. Jameson (now 
Sir b. S. Jamosou, Bart.) wai 
the administrator of tho com- 
pmiy’s teriitories till the Trans- 
vaal Raid (l89iVf)), when ho was 
succeeded by Earl Grey. Tho 
picscnt administrator is Sir W. 
II. Milton. The president of the 
Board oC Directors is the Duke of 
Abercorn. Tho authorized capi- 
tal of tho company amounts to 
£9,000,000. See Rhodesia, Char- 
TEREi:) Companies, and animal 
lieports of tho company, 

British Temperance League. 

See Temperance Societies. 

British Weekly, The, one of 
the leading religious newspapers 
ill Ih’itain, was founded in 1880 
by Sir William Robertson Nicoli, 
who has always contributed a 
great deal to its columns in tho 
form of sermons, essays, leading 
articles, and literary notes, Iho 
last written under tho pen-namos 
of ‘Claudius Clear* and ‘Tho 
Man of Kent.* As tho organ of 
nonconformist opinion, the Brit- 
ish Weekly takes a strong lino on 
political questions, anil was a de- 
termined opponent of Mr. Bal- 
four’s Education Act of 1902. It 
publishes a literary supplement, 
composed chiclly of book reviews 
by competent critics. Special edi- 
tions are also published for Scot- 
land and Ireland, containing the 
religious new^s of these respec- 
tive countries. Among its con- 
tributors have boon Mr, J. IM. 
Barrio and ^ Ian Maclarca.’ 

British West Africa. See 
Gambia, Sierra L2one, Gold 
Coast, Lagos, Nk-eiua. 

British West Indies. See 

West Indies. 

British Western Pacific. The 

High Commissioner for the W. 
Pacific has jurisdiction over all 
iaiauds in the W. Pacific not 
within the limits of Fiji, Queens- 
land, and New South Wales, or 
of any civilized power. The High 
Commissioner is governor of Fiji. 
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See Fanning, Fiji, Gilbbbt Is- | thereafter called Britannia Mi 


LANDS, Ellice Islands, Phce- 
Nix Group, Pitcairn Islands, 
Solomon Islands, Tonga 1sli:s, 
and Union or Tokj2lau Is- 
lands. 

British Women’s Temper- 
ance Association. See Temper- 
ance Societies. 

Britomartis» a Cretan divinity, 
daughter of >*joua and Carme ; like 
Artemis, a virgin huntress. MiiUiS 
loved and pursued her ; to esc? 4 )e 
from him she threw lieiself into 
the sea, but was savo<l hy Artemis, 
who made her a goddess. In Crete 
she had the surname Dictynna. 
Clearly she is Artemis under an- 
other form. 

Briton Ferry, par. (1,59.3 ac.) 
and seai)t., Glamoigan, W'ales, at 
mouth of Neath R., 2 m. s.w. 
of Neath. The docks are in di- 
rect communication with Meithyr- 
Tydvil and Abordaro and the 
Rhondda Valley, and lie long to 
the G.W.R. Coal mines; stool, 
tin, and iron works. Pop. 7, WO. 

Brittany, tlio English form of 
Bretagne, a former pro v. of Franco 
(anc. Armorial), forming the 
dope. Ille-ct- Vilaino, (kjtos-ilu- 
Nord, Finistcro, IMorbihan, Uoiro- 
Infdrieurc. Brittany has always 
had a character of its own, which 
has been intensely reflected in its 
inha!>itants. The Ih-eton of our 
own days, cither sailor, lisherinan, 
or cultivator, is hardy, obstinate, 
a devout Catholic, and very fni- 
gal, but addicted to driid«. The 
language spoken belongs to the 
Cymric division of Celtic, and is 
allied to 'Welsh. The climate 
of Brittany is temperate, but 
wot; the soil poor; the coast 
rugged, but with good harbours. 
Armorica was conqnerad by 0:esar 
in 67-56 ii.c., but its pre-Roman 
history is little known, in spiio 
of the profusion of inegalithic 
monuments. In the 5tii and 6th 
centuries it was invaded, partly 
settled, and Christianized from 
England and Ireland, and was 


nor. From the end of the 10th 
century to the middle of the 16th 
century Brittany was practically 
independent of the French kings, 
being governed by dukes— Geof- 
frey, son of Henry ii. of Eng- 
land, and Geoffrey’s son. Prince 
Arthur, being two of them. It 
was united to tlio French crown 
in 1532. See Breton Language 
and Literature; and La Mon- 
iicrayc’s (i uujraphie Ancienne et 
Ilisinrique de la Bretagne (1885), 
Le Jh-az’s Tkc Land of Pardons 
(1900), and Bell’s Pioturcsqve. 
Brittany (1900). 

Brittle-^tars (Ophiuroidea), a 
class of the group Echinoderma, 
including star- shaped forms in 
wliicsh the arms .are slender, and 
do not contain i)iolongations of 
the viscera, as in the starfish 
(Asleroidca). I’he adjective brit- 
tle refers to ilio tendency which 
the Ojdiinroids display to throw 
off portions of tbe arms, these 
being jegrown later. Tht arms 
are the agents in ^ locomotion, 
which is performed by active 
wriggling, the tube-feet being de- 
void cf suekors, and too small to 
be locomotor organs, as in tho 
starfish. Other diiferences from 
starfish are tho absence of an 
anus, and of an oiicn amhnlacral 
groove on the under surface. 
Common British forms are Ophi- 
othrix frag ills and OphiophoLis 
aculeata. 

Britton, John (1771-1867), Eng- 
lish antiquary, topographer, and 
miscellaneous writer, iiroduced 
his first work, The Adventures of 
Pizarro, in 1799. In 1801 ho be- 
gan to edit the Beaatiea of Wilt- 
shire, the third volume of which 
did not axipear until 1825. Along 
with Bray ley , be ed itcd most of the 
Beanties of England and Walts 
(1801 15). His numerous works 
include Arrhitectural Aniicfuiih s 
of Great Britain (1807-14), with a 
[supplement. Chronological Hist, 
[and Graphic Illustrations) of 
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Christian Architecture in Englcmd 
(1818-26), and Histories of Vari- 
ous Cathedrals (14 vols. 1814-35). 
See his Autobiography (1850), and 
Papers (185t>-7). 

BrItZ, vil., dist. Potsdam, prov. 
Brandenburg, Prussia, 4 m. P. of 
Berlin. Pop. 10,000. 

Brive (anc. Jiriva Currctia), tn., 
dep, Corrbze, Prance, on riv. Cot' 
rbze, 36 m. by rail s.w. of Tulle; 
stands in a fertile and lovol:y* dis- 
trict; has manufactures of car- 
pets, paper, and cnndles; trades 
in preserves, pAU-dc-fole graSy 
geese, truffles, wine, and nuts. 
Pop. 21,000. 

Brlxen, tn., opisp. sec, and 
summer resort in Tyrol, Austria, 
in the Pustei- Valley, 24 m. by rail 
N.E. of Bozen. Tts cathedral, with 
two copper-roofed towers,, dates 
from the 15th century. The 
bishopric was founded in the 4th 
century, and from 1171) to 1803 
its bishop was a prince of the 
empire. Pop. 6,000. 

Brixham, soapt., mrkt. tn., and 
par. (6,611 ac.), Devonshire, Eng- 
land, on Torbay, opposite Tor- 
quay. The town is the head- 
quarters of the fishing industry 
of Torbay, and has a home for 
orphans of seamen. In the 
vicinity are iron mines and lime- 
stone quarries. A cavern, 600 
ft. long, when explored in 1858, 
was found to contain bones of 
many animals now extinct in Brit- 
ain, and flint implements. Wil- 
liam of Orange landed here in 
1688. Pop. 8,000. 

Brixleg^, vil., Tyrol, Austria, 
near the river Inn, 20 m. by rail 
E.N.E. of Innsbruck ; has impor- 
tant smelting works for silver and 
copper ores found in the neigh- 
bourhood,, as at Rattenberg. Alt. 
1,760 ft.; the village stands in a 
beautiful position, which makes 
it a favourite summer resort. 
Passion plays were represented 
hern with great success in 1868, 
1873*1883. Pop. 1,200. 

Brixton. See London. 


Broadbent 

Brlza, or Quaking Grasses, a 
small genus of plants belonging 
to the order Graminose, charac- 
terized by their short, broad, flat, 
several-flowered spikelets, hang- 
ing, in the British species, at the 
extremities of slender branches, 
and thus in constant motion in 
the slightest breeze. Only two 
species are indigenous, B, media 
and B. minor— the former a very 
common species on light limestone 
soils, the latter confined to a few 
localities in England, and fre- 
quently cultivated in gardens as 
an ornamental annual. 

Broach (Bharuch), tn., 30 m. N. 
of Surat, near the^ mouth of the 
liver Narbada, Gujarat, Bombay, 
India; was once an important 
port. English and Dutch fac- 
tories were established here dur- 
ing tho 16th century. Broach was 
taken by the British in 1772, ceded 
to Sindhia in 1783, and retaken 
by tho British in 1803. It has 
an export trade in raw cotton, 
grain, anil seeds. Pop. 43,000. 
The fertile and healthy district of 
Broach has an area of 1,467 sq. 
in., and a pop. of 290,000. 

Broad Arrow, the cognizance 
of Viscount Sydney, Earl of Rom- 
ney, who was master-general of 
tho ordnance (1693-1702) *, first 
used in his day as the royal mark 
on government stores. To deface 
or obliterate this mark is felony ; 
unlawful possession of goods so 
marked is punishable with for- 
feiture and {b penalty of £20. 

Broad Arrow, mining tn., W. 
Australia, 24 m. N.K.w. of Kal- 
goorlio. Pop. (dist.) 3,000. 

Broadbent, Sik William 
Henry (1835-1907), English phy- 
sician, was born and educated 
at Huddersfield. He afterwards 
studied at Owen’s College, Man- 
chester, and in Paris. He was 
physician in the London Fever 
Hospital and St. Mary’s Hospital, 
London ; President of the Medical 
Society of London, 1881; physi- 
cian-in-ordinary to the Prince of 
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"Walos (1892), physician-extraor- 
dinary to Queen Victoria (1898- 
1901), and physician-in-ordinary 
to the late King Edward vii. He 
was create il a baronet in 1893, 
and acted as chief of the civil 
medical staff in y. Africa in 1899. 
He was the author ot An Index of 
Diseases (3rd ed. 1883), The Pulse 
(1800), and The Heart (1897). 

B r o a d h u r s t, H enuy (1840), 
English politician, born in 0.k.- 
fordshire, was a stonemason, who 
became secretary of the Labour 
Representation League (1875). 
He was elected M.F. for Stoke 
on-Trent (1880-5), for Bordesley 
(1885-G), for Nottingham (1880- 
92), for Leicester (1894-1900), and 
was appointed Under-Secretary of 
State for the Home Department 
(1880), and has sewed on a number 
of royal commissions (Housing of 
the Working Classes, Condition 
of Aged Poor, etc.). Ho promoted 
the Leasehold Enfranchisement 
Bill, and has written a Hand}/ 
Book on Leasehold Enfranchise- 
ment^ with Sir R. T. Reid (1885) ; 
and The Story of my Life^ an auto- 
biography (1901). 

Broadmoor, asylum in Sand- 
hurst par., Berks, England ; was 
built in 1803, and has accommo- 
dation for 700 criminal lunatics. 

Broads, The, the low, flat dis- 
trict in Norfolk and Suffolk, but 
mainly in tho former county, in- 
tersected by the lower couises of 
the rivers Yare, Bure, Ant, and 
Waveney, which unite near Yai- 
mouth in Broydon AVater. Con- 
nected with these rivers by ‘dykes* 
are the ‘Broads* proper — large, 
shallow lakes, surrounded by 
reedy swamps and reclaimed land. 
The main rivers are navigable by 
the Norfolk wherries, the 'Broads* 
by small craft drawing four feet. 
Most of the landscape is essen- 
tially Dutch in character. Fish 
and wild fowl are very plentiful. 
Yachting on the ‘Broads* is a 
favourite holiday pastime. See 
Walter Rye’s A Month on the 


Norfolk Broads (1887); Emerson 
and Goodall's Life and Land- 
scape on the Norfolk Broads 
(1887) ; and Dutt’s The Norfolk 
Broads ( 1903). 

Broadsides. Sec Cuafdooks. 

Broadslairs, cedes, par. and 
wat.-pl.. Isle of Thaiiet, Kent, 
England, 2 m. n.e. of Ramsgate; 
brought into notice by Charles 
Dickens, whose residence here 
gave the title Bleak House to one 
of his novels. Sand for filters is 
exported. i*op. 0,500. 

Broadsword. Sec Fenoinq. 

Broadwater, par. (2,735 ac.) 
and vil., Sussex, England, 10 m. 
w. of Brighton. Near it is a very 
fine and weU-preservod Roman 
camp (Cissbury). Famous for its 
II arket produce, a great quantity 
of whiclx is grown under glass. 
In 1902 it was incorpor.itcd into 
tlie borough of AV'orthiiig. 

Broadwood, and Sons, 
tlio well-known London firm of 
pianoforte -makers, founded lii 
1732 by Buvkliard Tschudi, a 
Swiss, who came to London in 
1718. John Broadwood (1732- 
1812), a native of Oockburns- 
path, Berwickshire, who married 
Tschudi's daughter, joined him 
us partner in 17fiil and became 
solo proprietor in 1783. Several 
generations of Broadwoods car- 
ried on the business until it be- 
came a limited company. 

Broadwood, Robert George 
(1802), British soldier, command- 
ing troops in S. China since 1906. 
Ho went on active service in 1896 
with the Dongola expeditionary 
force, and was present in the en- 
gagement at Firket and the opera- 
tions at Hafir. The following 
year ho took part, in command of 
tho Egyptian cavalry, in the en- 
gagement at Abu Hamed and the 
occupation of Berber, and in 1898 
was present at tho battles of the 
Atbara and Khartum. He pro- 
ceeded to S. Africa in February 
1900, in command of the 2nd 
Cavalry Brigade. A month later 
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a mo\iht(*(l foico uiuler his coui- 
inanil, wliicli was crosaiiiff 'J’baba- 
Ncbu, 33 in. E. of iilocmfoiitein, 
was corupoUeil to retire, and in 
so doing a poition of the force 
was cleverly ambushed by General 
T)e Wet at Sanna’s Post (Koorn 
Sprnit). A convoy of six guns 
of U Battery and one gun of 
Battery Koval Horse Artillery, 
and over 200 men, wore caji- 
tured, together with a large 
<iuantity of baggage. Broadwood 
was engaged in tho ‘sweeping* 
oxicrations in tho north-eastern 
portions of tho Free Estate in 1901, 
capturing General A Cronie, 
General AVosscls (IS tcyn’s brother- 
in-law), and many otjier prisoners. 
In 1903 Broadwood was aiM pointed 
colonel on the staff, ami ( 1904 (>) 
brigadier - general commanding 
tho Bloemfontein district. 

Broca, Piekkk Paul (1824-80), 
Frencli nnthrox)ologi.st, horn at 
Saintc - Foy - la - Grande, Gironde, 
and died at Paris, lie became 
(1853) professor of surgical path- 
ology at Paris, and surgeon to 
the four great hospitals ; founded 
the Anthrojiologieal Society of 
l*aris (1859), and in 1870 a school 
of anthropology. He was made 
a member of tho Legion of Hon- 
our (1808). A great master of 
anthropology, he devoted BT)ticia.i 
study to craiiiology ; founded La 
Revue d^AntlirojJofogie (1872) ; 
and published many scientlhc 
works, including Dcs AnSvriames 
et de leur Traitamcnt (1850), In- 
atructiona (jlenerales pour ks Re- 
rherches Antliropologit/ues (1805; 
2nd cd. 1879); Mhnoirca mr ks 
CaracUrcB Physiques de L' Homme 
Prihislorique (1809); M^woires 
dPAnthropologie (1871 83, 1888). 
Broca was one of the foundors of 
the Association Fran^’also pour 
TAvancement dee Sciences (1872). 

Brocade, a fabric with a pat- 
tern of raised figures, supposed 
to have been first manufactured 
in China. It is said that the word 
brocade was iirst applied only to 


stnlTs of gold or silver threads, 
or of both in combination; but 
ail mention of brocades occurring 
in early accounts is of cloths 
‘ broc)ied*orcmbroidcredupon col - 
cured grounds. Fairholt considers 
brocade to have been very rare on 
tho Continent, even in tho 14tli 
century, and that it was probably 
not known at all in England as 
early as tho 13th century. Tho 
word afterwards camo to bo ai)- 
plicd particularly to metallic tis- 
sues, tho manufacture of which is 
fully described by Porter in his 
work on Manufacture (in- 
cluded in ])r. Lardner’s Cabinet 
Cyelopcedia, 1830 - 49), These 
wore especially manufactured at 
(^enoa, Florence, and Venice, as 
well as in Sjiain, in the IGth cen- 
tury. By d(‘grees silk was intro- 
duced into this manufacture as a 
ground for ornaments of gold or 
si Ivor threads, for which the name 
of brocade was still retained ; and 
later silk was employed alone, 
so that tho name came to apply 
to any miitorial having a raised 
pattern. 

Broccoli, a vegetable of Italian 
origin, was recognized as a^ dis- 
tinct garden variety in B7‘itain at 
tlio end of the 17th century. It 
is characterized by an artificial 
development of the flovmr stems 
and abortive flowers, as in its 
relative the cauliflower. A heavy 
loam is required for the plants ; 
and as they are not perfectly 
hardy, losses occur in severe win- 
ters in col 5 i localities. A succes- 
sion may easily be piovided, so 
that broccoli shaU be available 
from Miehaelma‘4 till June. For 
this puri)oso seed of suitable 
varieties should bo sown at in- 
tervals from April to June. For 
autumn and early winter, good 
sorts aro tho solf-pi*otecting 
autumn, the early white Cape, 
and Sutton’s Michaelmas white. 
For midwinter tho Penzance and 
superb early white are two of tho 
best kinds, and for spring Carter’s 
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champion, dwarf white, aud late 
queen. 

The ground should be somowliat 
heavy, and should be trenched to 
a depth of two feet, a ]il)cral ad- 
mixture of manure being afforded ; 
the seed-beds also should lie well 
dug. The seed should bo sown 
thinly, and the young plants 
shifted at an early age. AVHien 
jnoving them into their final cpiar- 
ters, at least two feet should be 
allowed from plant to 7 )lant. fc^ee 
Ct. Wy theses Book of Vegetables 
(1901). 

Broch. Ktyinologically the 
same mborongh, burghs and horg, 
this term is applied in N.E. Scot- 
land to an archaic round tower 
of a peculiar tyj)e, which is only 
found in Scotland, though there 
arc various kindred structures in 
other countries. In the western 
and the Gaelic-speaking districts 
the words ddn (pronounced doon) 
and caiseal (/.€. ‘castle’) arc em- 
ployed. Brand (1700) describes 
them as ‘round, in the form 
of some dovecotes, or something 
like unto an egg bulging out 
in the middle.’ Tlio maximum 
height of the Ijrochs can only be 
guessed at nowadays, for most of 
them are absolutely ruined, and 
even the beat preserved specimen 
—that on the island of IMousa, in 
Shetland — lacks some of its upper 
courses. From its present height 
(somothing over 40 ft.), however, 
one may estimate that no Scot- 
tish broch ever rose higher than 
50 ft. The diameter of these 
towei’s, measured froin the out- 
side, is usually about GO ft. at the 
base. 

The chief peculiarities of the 
brochs are these :~They had no ex- 
terior windows whatever, and the 
only aperture in the o\.ter wall 
was a small doorway at the base. 
When the door was clo'^ed and 
strongly barred, the tower was im- 
pregnable to the ordinary assault 
€if primitive times. Nor could the 
besiegers ever hope to scale the 


walls, for the uppermost courses 
were mndc to project slightly out- 
wards, like the overhanging rim 
of a jar. Sir Henry Dryden (1872) 
scorns to dispute this; but Hih- 
bert, writing fifty jears earlier, 
when the tower at IMousa was 
more ct)ini)lL'te, emphatically as- 
serts that the drawing of his pre- 
decessor Low (1774), which omits 
to show tills feature, is ‘in a most 
unacconutal)lo degree faulty.’ 
Hibhert therefore portrays that 
tower as he saw it ; and his repro- 
Hcntatinn is liorc rejiroduccd, as 
it probably gives the best general 
idea of what a lirocli was when 
complete. 

The tower v^.s quite roofless, and 
its interior was simjily a hollow 
iylindcr, devoid of any flooring, 
from the ground up to tlio summit. 
U’hc rooms wei c all will In the wall 
itself, which was of groat thick- 
ness, often 15 ft. Except in its 
lowest story, which was solid save 
for an cxjeasional chamber, this 
huge wa II was split in two by suc- 
coi,sive tief’S of low, narrow gal- 
leries cite ling all round it, and 
connected by a staircase which 
woniidfrom liase to summit. These 
gjilleries received light and air 
from one or more scries of rect- 
angular windows that, opening 
into tlio inner area or ‘well,* 
rose one above another like a 
hulder; for only a stone slab 
divided each aperture from tho 
other. Indeed, it is not unlikely 
that these slabs actually served 
as ladders. Thus, tlie only roofs 
in the building were tlioso.jof the 
galleries, and of the mural cham- 
bers on tlie ground floor ; and all 
tlicao roofed jiortioiis were pre- 
sumably used as sleeping-places 
by the broeli-dwellcrs. The un- 
roofed couj’t or ‘well’ — which fre- 
quently hod an actual well sunk 
beneath it— is believed to have 
been occupied by live stock dur- 
ing a siege. In some cases there 
is a difficulty in accejitiiig this 
theory, owing to tho lowness o£ 
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the entrance. The masonry of Brochure. See Pamphlet. 
tho brochs is of rudely-shaped, Brock, Thoma-s, English scii^ 
nnmortared stone, and tho only tor, was born at Worcester (184 y). 
arch known to the builders was After carrying off tho highest 
the ‘false* arch. Ijonours at tho Royal Academy’s 

Tho probable era of tho broch- schools, ho became a pupil of 
builders is believed by Dr. Joseph J. H. Foley, B.A., the leading 
Anderson to bo ‘ not earlier than opponent of the then prevail- 
tho 6th and not later than tho ing formalism in sculpture, and 
9th century.* Bishop Tiilloch of afterwards his assistant. On his 
Orkney, wnting in 1443, states master’s death, in 1874, Brock 
that when Harald Haarfagr, king was commissioned to complete his 
of Norway, invaded the Orkneys O’Connell monument for Dublin, 
in the 9th century', ho there found his statue of Lord Gough, also for 
tho Piets, whom Tulloch de- Dublin, and his statue of Lord 
scribes as a dwarfish race, occa- Canning for Calcutta. In 188.3 he 
sionally living in little under- was elected A. U. a., and in 1891 ho 
ground houses, and at other became an academician. Among 
times working cliligvjntly at tbeir his portrait-busts and statues may 
‘ cities brochs. 3’he broch be mentioned a bronze bust of 
of Mousa is known to have been Lord Leighton (1873), his diploma 
temporarily inhabited by Norse- work; a marblo ljust of Queen 
men in tho end of tho 9lh cen- Victoria (1901); a statue of Sir 
tury, and again in the middle of Richard Owen ; the equestrian 
the 12th century. Tho dun of statue, tho R/acA:Pnncc, at Leeds; 
Carloway, in Lewis, is said to the monument to Lord Leighton 
have been similarly occupied in in St. Paul’s Cathedral; and the 
the end of the 10th century. Longfellow bust in AVostminstor 
The number of ascertained Abbey. In 1901 ho was commis- 
brochs in Scotland may be esti- sioned to oxocute tho sculptural 
mated at between four hundred motif of the National Memorial 
and five hundred, tho majority to Queen Victoria. Of his ijuroly 
having been situated in tho north- ideal work typical examples are 
ern parts. The keep of Conis- Tiic Gc't\iHSof I^O€try{Vi^3f\.\Song 
borougli in Yorksliire, although (1891), and Eve (Tate Gallery), 
much more finished in style, is Hercules Strangling Antasus^ 9iXi6. 
believed to be an improved vari- a large equestrian group, A Mo* 
ant of a pro-existing broch in that mmt of Perils purchased for tho 
locality. Tho round towers of tho nation under tho Chantroy be- 
aborigincs of Colorado, U.S.A., quest. His conception is noble, 
of which ruins only remain, were his fooling for form strong, and 
essentially the same as the brochs his work .always broal in treat- 
of Scotland. See vol. v. of Archer* inent, gracefully proportioned, 
ologia Scotica{lB>dO) ; and compare and architectural in character, 
also Round Towers. Brocken, or Blocksbero (anc. 

Brdcbner, Hans (1820-7.6), JlfonsB^nicfcrwa), the central sum- 
Danish philosopher, who taught init of the Harz Mis., Germany, 
at the University of Copenhagen, is 3,747 ft. high, and is situated 
though only from 1870 as pro- 20 m. s.w. of Halborstadt. A rail • 
f essor. His first considerable work way was carried in 1898 to tho top, 
was a treatise on Spinoza (1857) ; whore there is a meteorological 
others were Bid/rag til Filoso* station. The ‘spectre* of the 
fiens Historiske ZfdvikUng (1869), Brocken is causod by^ shadows 
and Filnsoiicns Historic i Grv/nd- falling upon a wall of mist at sun- 
rids (1873-^4). sot. The Brocken was one of the 
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last strongholds of tlie heathen 
faith of the ancient Germanic 
peoples; the night of the hrst 
of May {AValpurgis night) was 
specially dedicated to the rites of 
the ancient worship; hence tlic 
legend of the Broc.kon as tlio 
scone of unlioly glee and un- 
licensed revelry (the AVitchos’ 
Sabbath)on that night, andlicnco, 
too, the intimate association in 
the popular mind of this moun- 
tain with the devil . See G otthe’a 
Faust. 

Brockes, Bautilolo llEiNKioif 
(1680-1747), German poet, burn 
at Hamburg, where, returning in 
1704 after a iourney in Kuropc, 
he was elected to the senate; 
after carrying out several mis- 
sions— as that to VuMiiia (1721), 
and to Copenhagen ( 172 1)— he was 
in 1735 appointed for a period of 
six years bailiff at Kitzebiittcl, 
and there composed LuniUchen cn 
MitzchutteL His pi mciiial work is 
Irdisches Verguutfm in (Jolt (0 
vols. 1721-48), a collection of poet- 
ical and religious meditations. 
Ho also translated into German 
Pope’s Essay on Man (17*10) and 
Thomson’s Seasous (1715). His 
Autobiography was published by 
Lappenberg in the Eaitschrijt 
des Vereius fur Haiahnrgische 
Oeschichte (vol. ii. 1S47). See 
Life by Brandi (1878). 

Brockhaus, Piuediuch Au- 
NOLii (1772-1823), born at Dojt- 
mund in Westphalia; founder of 
the well-known German publish- 
ing house. He started business 
in 1802, but removed to Altoiiburg 
in 1810, before which date ho 
had purchased iho Konrersations- 
LexiLm of Lobel. He issued 
a now edition of tliat work in 
1812, which made both his repu- 
tation and his fortune. He re- 
moved to Leipzig in 1817, and 
added to his publishing trade that 
of bookseller, in which he was 
equally successful. In his enter- 
prise ho was ably assisted by his 
son Heineich (1804-74), who, in 


conjunction with his father and 
Avonarius, in 1837, established, 
at Paris and Leipzig, a library 
of German and foreign literature, 
which was carried on till 1844. 
Hermann (1806-77), another son 
of K. A. Brockhaus, became a 
learned Oriental scholar, study- 
ing Indian literature in the Ger- 
man colleges, as well as at Copen- 
hagen, X’aris, London, and Oxford, 
and Bubsoquently occupied the 
chair of Indian literature at Jena 
(1839) and at Leipzig (from 1841). 
Ho edited and translated many 
Sanskrit works. 

Brockmann, Johann Franz 
Hieronyaius (1745-1812), Austro- 
German actoi*; born at Graz. Xu 
1766 he obtained an engagement 
at a theatre in Vienna, but moved 
in 1771 to Hamburg, where, under 
the direction of h>cLiuder, ho 
became the foiemost actor of his 
day in Germany, His greatest 
triumph was achieved in 1777 iu 
Berlin, in tiie rOle of Hamlet. 

Brockratn (‘broken rock’), a 
term locally applied to certain 
breccias belonging to the Pormia^ 
system, and found at Penrith, 
Appleby, and olsowlioro in that 
part of Jiln gland. I’hcy appear 
to have been originally angular 
broken imitorial which ac(*umii- 
latod on the shoves of the Now 
Hod Sandstone lakes. The frag- 
ments consist mainly of dolomi- 
tized Carboniferous Limostoiie; 
but pieces of Rod Sandstone arc 
quite common, suggesting a cer- 
tain amount of contemporanoous 
erosion. 

Brockton, city, Plymouth co., 
Massachusetts, U.»S.A.,20m. S. by 
w. of Boston, on tlie Now York, 
New Haven, and HaHford Ry. 
Shoomaking is its principal in- 
dustry, but rubber goods, paper 
boxes, sowing machines, and 
pianos are also manufactured. 
Pop. 67,000. 

Brockville, town and port of 
entry, Leeds and Grenville co.. 
Ontario, Canada, 126 m. 6.w. of 
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Montreal, on 1. bk. of ihe St. Law- 
rence, on Grand Trunk and Cana- 
dian Pacific Kys. ; is a port of call 
for St. Lawrence steamers. ]\lanu- 
factures acnricultnraJ implements, 
and lias tanneries and fioiir mills. 
Pop. 9,000. 

Brod, tn., Hunsrary (Croatia- 
Slavonia), co. l^ozsojja, on the 
1. bk. of the Save, 40 ni. fi.w. of 
Jiszek (Essegg). It is strongly 
fortified. Pop. 6,500. 

Brodfeld, a plain of Hungary, 
Hunyad co., 16 m. s.w. of Karls- 
burg; famous for the battle in 
which Stephen Bathori defeated 
the Turks in 1479. 

Brodick, seaside vill ago, Arran, 
Buteshire, Scotland; 14 m. w.s.w. 
of Ardrossan ; a summer resort. 
Pop. 300. Brodick Castle is the 
chief Arran residence of the 
Hamilton family. 

Brodie,STR Hen ja^i in Collins 
(1817-80), chemist, became pro- 
fessor of chemistry at Oxford 
(1855), and was president of the 
Chemical Society (1859-60). His 
name is associated with researches 
i;ito the nature of grapliito, and 
of that modified form of carbon 
present in graphite for which he 
proposed the name graphon. 

Brodie, "VVilliam (1815-81), 
Scottish sculptor; born at Banff; 
studied at Edinburgh and Homo. 
His best -known works are The 
Blind Oirl; Behecca; Ruth; Sun- 
shine; The Maid of Lom; Mem- 
ory; four busts of Queen Victoria 
(one at Balmoral); statue of 
Prince Consort at Perth, of Sir 
James Young Simpson^ Sir David 
Brewster^ and Lord Cockhum at 
Edinburgh, and of Hon, George 
Brown at Toronto, Canada. 

Brodie, William (d. 1788), 
burglar, was the son of Francis 
Brodie, a large cabinetmaker in 
the Lawnmorket, Edinburgh. In 
1787 Brodie, who was one of the 
deacon councillors of the city, 
with three men, George Smith, 
Andrew Ainslie, and John Brown, 
committed many robberiee in 


Edinburgh, and on March 5, 1788, 
broke into the Excise Office in 
ChesseFs Court, Canongate. Un- 
der sentence for another crime. 
Brown turnod king’s evidence. 
Brodie fled, but was arrested at 
Amsterdam, tried along with 
Smith, Aug. 27, 1788, and banged 
on October 1. Deacon Brodie, a 
play by R. L. Stevenson and W. 
E. Henley, is founded on his life. 

Brodrick, William St. John. 
See Mipleton, Viscount. 

Brody, tn. in the e. of Galicia, 
Austria, 53 m. by rail E.N.E. of 
Lemberg ; has considerable trade 
with Russia. Pop. 18,000. 

Brodzinskl, Kazimiebz (1791- 
1835), Polish poet ; born at Kro- 
lowka. Galicia. He joined the 
French army (1809), fought in tho 
Russian campaign (1812-13), and. 
was taken prisoner at Leipzig. 
Ho afterwards became U822) pro- 
fessor of aesthetics at Warsaw 
University till its suppression 
(1831). His most important work 
is the idyll Wkskiw (1820). A 
collected edition of his works was 
published in 8 vols. in 1872-4. 

Broek - In - Waterland, vil., 
prov. N. Holland, Netherlands, 0 
m. N.E. of Amsterdam : formerly 
proverbial for its excessive clean- 
liness. Its chief occupation is 
dairy-farming. Pop. 1,600. 

Brojglle, the name of a noble 
French familj', originally from 
Piedmont ; they were iwbrt found- 
ers of the city and republic of 
.Chiari, in Lombardy, (i.) Fkan- 
goja Maehs de Beogl\b (1610-66) 
was the first to establish him- 
self in France (1(>4;:) : was natural- 
ized in 1650, and had the title 
of comte. (2.) Francois Marie, 
Duo DB (1671-1745), marshal of 
France, grandson of (1) ; born at 
Paris; distinguished himself iu 
several campaigns in Flanders, 
on tho Rhine, and in Italy be- 
tween 16^ and 1714. From 1724 
to 1731 was ambassador in Lon- 
don. Created a marshal in 1734, 
ho made the campaign of Italy 
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(1733), and was oommander-in- bly, embraced the^ revolution, 
chief of the French army in and was employed with the Rhine 
Bohemia (1741). In 1742 he was army. He was, however, dis- 
created dnke. ( 3 .) Victor Fran- chari^cd in 1792, and was con- 
5018 (1718r-1804), son of (2), born demned to death by the revoln- 
at Munster, in Westphalia. At tionuiy tribunal in 1794. ( 6 .) 

an early age he took part in Maurice Jean Madeleine de 
the campaign of Italy under his (1766-1821), brother of (5) ; bishop 
father, and afterwards fought in of Ghent. At the outbreak of 
Bohemia. In the Seven Years’ the revolution he took refuge in 
war he greatly distinguished him- Russia; in 1803 Napoleon made 
self as a French general, took liim his almoner, and in 1807 
part in the battles of Rossbach bishop of Ghent; but he fell 
(1757), Soiidcruhaiisen ( 1708 ), and into disgrace in 1811, through 
Bergen (1759), and for this lost his opposiUon to Napoleon’s 
victory was made a prince of the policy with regard to the insti- 
empire and marshal of France, tutioii of bishoprics. Reinstated 
as well as oommander-in-chiei in 1814, he refused tf) take the 
of the French army in Germany, oath of allerfianco to William i.. 
Although victorious at Korbach the new king of the Netherlands, 
(1760), he was defeated at Wil- because ho was a Protestant, 
lingshausen (1701). Atthebtigin- Thereupon Broglie, tlireatened 
ning of the revolution Louis XVI. with prosecution, flrd to Franco 
made him minister of war; but (1816), but was condemned to 
he was forced to emigrate to transportation in contumaciam.. 
Germany, and commanded the ( 7 .) Acuille Charles LAonce 
emigrants in Champagne (1702). Victor, Duo db (1785-1870), 
Afterwards he entered into the statesman and author, sor of 
service of England (1794) and (5); boru at I’aris. In 1809 ho 
of Russia (1797). ( 4 .) Charles was appointed by Napoleon to 
Fran^iois. (-OMTE DB (1719-81), the Council of State, in which 
brother 01 (3); diplomatist. Sjjnt quality ho served on several 
as ambassador to Warsaw in 1752, diplomatic missions. In 1816 
he combated the growing Russian he married the daughter of 
influence in Pohi.nd, and at the Madame de Stnol. In 1830 ho 
same time endeavour e<l to pave was a member of the first cabinet 
the way for the election of the of Louis I’hilippe, in 1832 miu- 
Princo of Conti as king of Po- istcr of foreign affairs, and in 
land. Then he took part in the 18iJ5 premier, when he negotiated 
Seven Years* war under his with England the abolition of 
brother, and distinguished hint- slavery. His policy to wards Eng- 
self at Cassel (1701).’ After the land was one of pcoce and friend- 
war ho became the head of the so- ship. He resigned in 1836, and iu 
called secret cabinet of Louis xv, 1847-8 was for a short time am- 
Broglie’s activity centred roimd bassador iu London. In 1851 he 
the pieventiou of the partition retired from political life and 
of I’oland; ho also prepared a devoted himself to literature, 
scheme for the invasion of Eng- becoming a member of tho Acad- 
land. See J acques V ic cor Albert, emy i n 1850. A raong the books 
Duo de Broglie’s Le Secret dn he wrote (not all published yet) 
Boi (1878). ( 5 .) Victor Claude, are Vues svr le Gemvemement de 
Prince db (1767-94), son of (3); laFrancc{lS()l).,Ecrit8etDi8cour.'t 
born at Paris. He was elected (3 vols. 1863), Lc Libre Echa^nrfc 
to the States -General in 1789, et Souvenirs {4 

passed into tho National Assom- vole. 1885-8). See a monograph 
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by Guizot (1872). (8.) Jacques 
Victor Albert, Due de (1821- 
1901), French »tatesm:in and 
author, eldest son of Louis 
Philippe’s minister t)f that name. 
During the second empire ho pro- 
duced Etvdes Morales et Litie- 
rafrrs(1853), a history of VJCnlisc 
et V Empire Romain au IV, tSiedc 
(185(5-60), a searching pamj)lilot 
on The Maladministration of 
Algeria (1860), Souveraineti Pon- 
tificate ft la TAherte (18(51), and 
La LiherU Divine et Humaine 
(1805). In 1871 ho was oloctod 
to the National Asscrribly by the 
department of tho 1 and was 
appointed aml)as8ador to London; 
but finding himself <nade tlio un- 
willing instrument of tho abroga- 
tion of tho Anj^lo-Fronch commer- 
cial treaty ot 1800, ho resigned 
his post in 1872. Ho now became 
leader of tho Consorvativo right 
centre, and in that capacity moved 
tho order of tho day which led to 
tho resignation of Thiers and the 
acceptance by Marshal Macmahon 
of the presidency of the republic. 
The duke then became minister of 
foreign affairs and president of 
the Council; but his policy being 
strongl}’^ condemned by Gambotta, 
ho resigned in May 1874. Elected 
to tho Senate in 1870, in the fol- 
lowing year ho forraeil a royalist 
and imperialist cabinet, in which 
he became president of the Coun- 
cil and minister of justice. By 
various reactionary measures ho 
again sought to overthrow tho 
republic; but Gambetta forced 
him to resign. 'Lhe last twenty- 
five years of his life wore chiefly 
occupied in historical writing, 
notably Le Secret du Roi (1878), 
a valuable collection of statu 
papers relating to tho reign of 
Louis XV.- and memoirs of Fred- 
erick II, (1882-4), Maria Theresa 
(1882-8), his father (1886), and 
Talleyrand (1891). Others of his 
publications relate more specially 
to members of his own family, 
others to men such as Malherbe 


(1897) and Voltaire (1898), and 
others [Le Pere Laeordaire^ 1889, 
and Saint Ambroisc^ 1899) are 
connected with tho history of tho 
church. See Fagniez’s Le Due rfc 
Broglie (1902); Genealogie de la 
Branche Frangaise de la Maison 
de Broglie, 1610-18^5 (anony- 
mous, 1885); Boutaric’s Corre- 
spondance Seer He de Louis xr. 
(2 vols. 1866); Doniors Histoire 
de la Participation de la Framce 
d la Constitution des Etats-Unis 
(3 vols. 1887-9); Thureau-Dangin’s 
Histoire de la. Monarchic de Juillet 
(4 vols. 1884-7). 

Brogue (Gael. hrog\ a shoo of 
coarse hide or deerskin, formerly 
worn by the Celtic races in Scot- 
land and Ii eland. Tho word also 
designates a dialectical pronun- 
ciation, and is usually applied to 
tho Irish mode of pronouncing 
English. 

Broich, tn., Rhenish Prussia, 
15 m. N. by E. of DUssoldorf ; has 
various manufactures and railway 
works. Pop. 8,000. 

Broke, Sir Philip Bowes 
Verb (1776-1841), English rear- 
admiral, was present at the siege 
of Bastia, and at Hothain’s two 
actions in 1795, as well as at tho 
action with the Vestnle, and at 
the battle off Cape St. Vincent 
in 1797. In 1798 ho took part in 
Warren’s engagement with Bom- 
part. On June 1, 1813, in the 
Shannon ho fought tho United 
States frigate Chesapeake, and, 
after a hot action, obliged tho 
enemy to swrrender. Broke, who 
was severely wounded, was cre- 
ated a baronet (181o), and in 1815 
was made a K.c.'’!. He reached 
the rank of T*car-admiral in 1830. 
See Life by Brighton (1866). 

Broken Hill, (i.) Town, New 
South Wales, 925 m. w. of Sydney, 
and 260 m. n.e. of Adelaide, S. 
Australia. A fine town, Broken 
Hill has one of the most prolific 
silver mines in tho world (tne Pro- 
prietary), employing over 4,000 
hands. Pop. 28,000. ( 2 .) Gov. 
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Btation, North-Eastern Rhodesia, 
374 m. by rail n.n.e. of tho Vic- 
toria Ealls on the Zambezi. Lead 
and zinc are found. 

Broker, an agent for negotiat- 
ing sales and purchases of goods or 
other property. Unlike a factor, 
he does not have possession of 
goods in respect of which he may 
be making contracts, nor can he 
sue on these contracts in his own 
name. Where ho acts for a namf‘<l 
principal, no personal liability at- 
taches to him ; and even where liis 
principal is unnamod, lie is only 
liable if there is a custom in tho 
l)articular trade imposing this lia- 
bility upon him. If, liovvovev, a 
broker, although in reality acting 
as an agent, does not purport to 
<lo so, personal liability attaches 
to him. He has an implied an Ibor- 
ity to buy and soil according to 
tho custom of tho market in whicli 
lie deals. He is entitled to the 
customary remuneration for the 
work he performs, and to bo in- 
demniheaby his x)rincipal against 
all liability properly incurred by 
him. (For stockbroker, see Stock 
Exchange. ) An insurance-broktu- 
is generally an agent who elfects 
policies of marine insurance. A 
bill-broker is not an agent but a 
principal. Ho buys bills at a 
discount, borrowing money at 
interest, and makes Ids profit on 
tho dilference between tho dis- 
count and the interest. See W. 
Bo^ stead’s Digest of the Law 
of Agency (1898), and Brodhurst’a 
Law cmd Practice of 'the Stock 
Exchange (1897). 

Bromberg, tn., I’russia, prov. 
of and 65 m. N.e. of Fosen. Tho 
town, which has considerable in- 
dustry in the production of ma- 
chinery, vehicles, paper, with 
iron foundries, flour riills, tan- 
neries, breweries, distilleries, 
brick works, and market-garden- 
ing, owes its importance to the 
construction of the Bromberg 
Canal — 17 ni. long, connecting the 
Warthe (Oder) with the Brahe 


(Vistula) — by Frederick tho Great 
in 1773-4. Pop. 04,000. 

Brome, RicnAiin (d. 1652), dra- 
matist, was proliably of humble 
birth. In 1G14 ho was ‘man’ or 
soiwant to lion Jenson. IJc took 
to dramatic writing, collaborat- 
ing with the younger Jonson in a 
lost comedy, A Fault m Friend' 
ship (J623), and with Thomas 
Heywood in The Late Lancashire 
Witches (1631). Of his independ- 
ent plays, which include roman- 
tic and real life comedies, The 
North ten Lah'S (1632), The Antip- 
odes (16-JO), ami A Jorialt Crew 
(1652) arc the best known. Brome^s 
notion of comedy was founded 
on Ben Jonsoh’s ‘Humours.’ Sot* 
Collected Works, ed. J ’earson (1873). 

Bromcliacem, a natural order 
of luouocotyledonous plants, en- 
tirely confined to America, an«l 
abounding chiefly in the tropical 
and southern poi tions of that con- 
tinent. Tlic order contains about 
five IminJrod species, nearly all 
of whicli are herhaceoiis plants, 
with short stems crowned by 
rosctces of long, leathery leaves, 
which not unfrecjuently exhibit 
a grayish ai>poarancc, owing to 
the small hairs with whicli they 
are clothed. The fl owners are 
borne on terminal spikes, and 
are often large, and brightly col- 
oured, though without scent. 
Many of tho species arc ej)i- 
pliytic, and attach theinselvcs 
to tall trees by means of aerial 
roofs, without, however, obtain- 
ing from them any food material. 
Such, for exaniplt, is the tree- 
moss of ti'opical America (77/- 
landsia usneoides), which by tlie 
mere luxuriance of its growth 
often proves fatal to tlie trees on 
which it lives; it is frequently 
employed as a substitute for horse- 
hair in stufiiiig cushions. A num- 
ber of species also grow in clofts 
on rock faces, where there is little 
or no soil; while others, like the 
pineapple {Anam,as sativa), root 
in the usual manner. 
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Bromides. See Materia 
Medica, and next article. 

Bromine (Br. 7^ 00) is an ele- 
ment of the halogen ^rouii, ami 
has been known since 182b, but 
was not prepared in any quan- 
tity till 1800. It is present, in 
traces, in sea-water, but is UHually 
obtained from the mother liquor 
of the Stassfurt potash beds, in 
which it is present as magnesium 
bromide. The bromine, which is 
present to the extent of about 
0*25 per cent, in the liquor, is 
displaced hy chlorine, cither pro- 
duced separately and added to 
the bromide solution, or else 
prepared in a still along with 
the bromide by the action of 
sulphuric acid and manganese 
dioxide on the chlori<1e of mag- 
nesium present. The former 
plan is the better, as it can be 
worked coiitinmuisly, and is car- 
ried out by making the liquor 
trickle down a tower packed with 
earthenware balls, wlxere it meets 
a mixture of steam and chlorine 
that is passed up. As a conse- 
quence bromine is displaced 
(MgPtra + Cla = MgCla + Br-j), and 
pasjes out in vapour at the top 
of the tower into a worm sur- 
rounded by cold water, by which 
it is condensed to tho liquid 
form and collected. Bromine is 
a heavy (sp. gr. 3’2), mobile, red- 
dish-brown liquid ; it is the only 
liquid uon-metallic element. It 
boils at G&* c.^ and gives oif a 
dark-red gas ; also readily vola- 
tilizing at ordinary temperatures. 
The gas has a strong, disagree- 
able odour, similar to that of 
chlorine, and has a most irritat- 
ing effect on the eyes. It is 
somewhat soluble in water, and 
readily so in carbon disulphide, 
forming in both cases a rod 
solution. Chemically, bromine 
is less active than chlorine, 
but mure so than iodine. Thus, 
it unites with hydrogen to form 
hydrogen bromide when the mix- 
ture of gases is set on fire, or 


if heated and closed to light, 
forming a fuming gas. (See 
llYDROBROMTC ACID.) It also 
unites vigorously with most 
metals, phosphoiTis, sulphur, 
etc., and has some bleaching ac- 
tion. It produces painful sores 
if spilled on the skin, and has 
been used— though not to a great 
extent on account of expense — 
as a disinfectant. It is chiclJy 
employed for the preparation of 
its compounds, which are largely 
used in photography and medi- 
cine, in the manufacture of coal- 
tar dyes, etc. The present pro- 
duction of bromine is about 400 
tons per annum, though this could 
bo greatly increased wore the de- 
mand greater. 

The bromides chiefly used in 
medicine ai c those of potassium, 
sodium, and ammonium. Tho 
average dose of each is from flve 
to thirty grains. Bromides are 
powerful depressants of the 
nervous system, and hypnotics. 
They affect the circulation by 
lessening the force and fre- 

a uency of the heart-beat. Toxic 
oses produce a fall of tempera- 
ture. They are largely used in 
nervous diseases for their sedative 
and hypnotic effect, and are the 
most valuable drugs at present 
known for tho treatment of epi- 
lepsy. Large doses are used, in 
combination with chloral, for de- 
lirium tremens. If bromides are 
taken, symptoms of poisoning, 
called ‘bromism,’ may appear. 
The first syjnptom is a rash of red 
acne-like papules on the face and 
back, next a lowcrnig of the sen- 
sitiveness of tho skm, then a 
diminution of sexual power. The 
individual becomes low-spirited, 
easily fatigued, unfit for work, 
his intellect is dulled, and in 
bad cases this may pass into 
dementia, melancholia, and other 
mental disorders. 

Bromley, par., bor., and mrkt. 
tn., Kent, England, 10 m. S.E. 
of London. Francis Atterbury, 
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bish^ of Rochester, resided hero, 
and Dr. Johnson’s wife is buried 
in the church of St. Peter and 
St. Paul. Near it is Chiselhurst. 
Pop. 33,000. 

Bromoform (CJIBra) is the 
bromine analogue of chloroform. 
It is prepared by similar methods 
to chloroform, and is a very heavy 
liquid (sp. gr. 2'8; m.p. 7-8“ C. 
and b.p. ISF C.), which is insol- 
uble in water, and turns red In 
the light from separation of bro- 
mine. It is used as a heavy liquid, 
for separating and dotenniniiig 
the density of minerals, and also 
to a slight extent in medicine. 

Brompton. Sec London. 

Brdmsebro, a small hamlet 
on the E. boundary of Smhland 
and Blekinge. Sweden, 30 m. 8.w. 
of Kalmar, till 1050 the boundary 
between Denmark and Sweden. 
Here treaties of peace were signed 
between these countries in 1541 
and 1645. 

Bromsgrove* par. (11,302 ac.) 
and mrkt. tn., Worcostcrsliiro, 
Kngland, 13 m. e.w. of Birming- 
ham. The chief industry is the 
manufacture of nails, cloth, and 
buttons, Tho Midland Railway 
OomiJany has worJa here. The 
grammar school was founded by 
Edward vi. in J 553. Birmingham 
sanatorium stands in tho north- 
ern part of tho parish. Pop. 
8*500. 

Bromwich. See "West Brom- 
wich. 

Bronchi, Bronchitis, Bucn- 
CHIECTASIS, etc. 'J’lie windpipe 
divides into tho right and tho 
left bronchus opposite the fifth 
dorsal vertebra. Tho right bren- 
chuB is about one incli, and tho 
left nearly two inches in length ; 
they lead from the trachea to 
the right and left lunj; respect- 
ively. Tho bronchi are tubes of 
fibro- elastic membrane, within 
the layers of which are em- 
bedded a series of cartilaginous 
rii^B, which go round about two- 
thirds of their circumference. 


tho interval between the rings 
being bridged over by tho fibrous 
membrane in which they are en- 
closed. Within the tul)e, at tho 
back, is a layer of unstriped mus- 
cular fibres, which extend trans- 
vorsol> between tho cartilaginous 
rings to which they are attached. 
Outside those are a few longitu- 
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dinal bundles; and beneath the 
mucous incmlu-anc is a distinct 
layer of unstriped inusclo, tho 
mnsculariti mucosa. Lining tho 
tul)e is the mucous membrane, 
covered with ciliated epithelium. 
On oiitoring tho lungs tho bronchi 
divide and subdivide into smaller 
branches or bronchioles, which 
ponotrato into every part, until 
at length they end in the small 
Dubdivisions of tho lungs called 
lobules. As tho subdivisions be- 
come smaller and their walls 
thinner, the cartilaginous rings 
become scarcer and more irregu- 
lar, until, in the brouchiolos, they 
are represented only by minute 
and scattered cartilaginous flakes. 

BRONCiiiTia is infiaramation of 
the bronchial mucous membrane, 
with cough, ijrecoded by a rigor, 
and followed or accompanied by 
more or less fever, alteration of 
the voice, soreness of tho chest, 
and subsequent exjiectoration of 
cell-containing mucus, often pu- 
rulent. When tho ultimate di- 
visions of tho bronchial tubos in 
tho whole or part of tho lungs 
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are inflamed, the disease is called 
capillary bronchitis, wiiich is com- 
moner in children than in adults. 
There are fever, flushed face, hack- 
ing cough, dyspneva. Chronic 
bronchitis usually results from 
neglected acute attacks, so that a 
bronchial attack comes on every 
'winter, each worse than the last. 
Kmphysema, phthisis, heart dis- 
ease, irr itants, gout, and alcohol- 
ism are other causes These 
attacks usually result in emT)hy- 
soma, dilatation of the iironchial 
tubes, dilated right heart, and 
subseejuent disorrlcr of tho liver 
and kidneys, if these troubles 
are not Jilready present. The 
expectoration is jisually miieo- 
punilent, sometimes feetid; oe- 
casionally there is none. 

Treatment consists in removal 
of any meclianical irritant, relief 
of any pre-existing disease, inha- 
lations of warm, moist, soothing 
air(c.( 7 . from a bronchitis kettle), 
stimulants, counter-irritation, the 
use of expectorants (such as car- 
bonate of ammonia, ipecacuanha, 
potassium iodide, and squills), 
and, in severe chronic i;ases, resi- 
dence in a dry, warm, oipiabJe 
climate, such as that of the Ca- 
naries. When accumulation of 
phlegm threatens asphyxia, the 
inhalation of vapour of tiirpeii- 
tino is strongly recommended. 
P'oreign bodies in the bronchi are 
dealt with under Tkachea. 

Bronchiectasis is the morbid 
dilatation of one or more bron- 
chi, accompanied by occasional 
coughing up of offensive puru- 
lent or muco- purulent sputum. 
It may be confounded with a 
tuberculous cavity, but the tuber- 
cle bacillus will not l»e found in 
tho sputum ; tomperaturo, though 
often above normal, is not likely 
to be as high as in tubercle: 
night-sweating is less severe ; and 
the course of the disease tends to 
1)6 more chronic. 

Treatment is on tho lines of anti- 
sepsis, and that most strongly a«l- 


vocated for the average case is by 
tho daily use of creosote vapour 
baths, 'rhe operation of remov- 
ing portions of ribs (resection) and 
incising the lung to empty the di- 
latation is sometimes performed. 

Bronchocele. See Goitre. 

Bronchophony, the effect pro- 
duced on the voice sounds, when 
lieard through tho stethoscope, in 
eases of consoliilatcd lung — e.g. 
jmeumonia. The sound is as if 
the patient were speaking directly 
into the stethoscope. 

Brdndsted, Peter Oluf 
(178()“1842), Danish scholar, horn 
at Fruoring, near Horsens, in Jut- 
land. Between 1810 and 1812 he 
excavated tho buried art treasures 
of Greece. He became professor 
of 7 )hiloHC)i)hv in Copenhagen iu 
1813, and, alter further travels, 
siiperintomlod in Paris tho publi- 
cation of his writings. His chief 
work. Travels and Researches in 
(ireece^ aiijicarcd simultaneously 
in French and Gorman (1826-30). 

Brongnlart, Alexandre 
(1770-1847), French naturalist, 
mineralogist, and geologist, the 
friend of Cuviei’, was born at 
Paris. After serving as druggist 
in the arrav, and as mining engi- 
neer, he became in 1800 director 
of the Sbvres porcelain manufac- 
tory, in 1818 chief engineer of 
mining, and in 1822 professor 
of mineralogy. Among his nu- 
merous ^Yorks were studies on 
tho geology of the environs of 
Paris (with Cuvier, 1811 ; 3rd ed, 
18.35); on tlie geology of the 
Apennines and Alps (1821-2), and 
of Sweden (182^); Tableau des 
Terrains gvi tomposent VEcorce 
du Globe (1829/; and TraiU des 
Arts Ceramiqves on des Poteries 
(1844; 2nd cd. 1854). — His son, 
Adolphe TiifcoDORE (1801-76), 
was appointe<l professor of bot- 
any at the Jardin des Plantes, 
and was the pioneer in France 
of tho study of vegetable physi- 
ology. and author of a treatise on 
vegetable fossils (1828-37). 
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Bk onl, tn., prov. Pavia, Italy, 23 
m. w. of Piacenza. Here Prince 
Eugene defeated the Eronch in 
1713. Pop. 6,800. 

Bronkhorst Spruit (Du.sprit i ^ 
a ‘rivulet’ or ‘tributary stroam’), 
40 m. s. of Pretoria, in thu Trans- 
vaal, was the scone of a treacher- 
ous Boer ambush in the war of 
1880, when a British detachment 
of 250 men was shot down be- 
fore the declaration of war. 

Broun, Heinkich Geoko 
(1800-62), German naturalist and 
botanist, was born at Ziogelhau- 
aon, near Heidelberg. He was 
professor (1828) of natural his- 
tory and director of the geolog- 
ical and zoological collections 
of Heidelberg University. Of 
his numerous writings, which are 
mainly geological, the chief aro 
Lethwa Oeognoatica (1837--8 ; new 
ed. 1876), Oeschichte der Nntur 
(1841-9), and Allgemeine jSoologic 
(1850). 

Bronte, a mrkt. tn,, prov. 
Catania, Sicily, on tho w. slope 
(2.600 ft.) of Mt. Etna, 32 m. 
N.w, of Catania, is surrounded by 
chilled lava-flows. Pop, 20,000, It 
gave the title of ‘duke’ to Nelson, 
to whom Ferdinand IV. of Naples 
granted it (1799), and also the 
estates belonging to tho former 
Benedictine monastery of Mania- 
pium (5 m. N. of Bronte), founded 
in 1174. Here the Greek general 
Maniaces, with Norman help, de- 
feated the Saracens in 1040. 

Brontes, The. Charlotte 
Bronte, afterwards Nicholls (1816- 
55), was one of tho six chiklrcii of 
Patrick Bronte, an Irishman, who 
began life as a handloom weaver, 
but at sixteen became a teacher, 
and p’oeoeded in 1802 to St. 
J olin*B College, Cambridge. Leav- 
ing Cambridge, Patrick Bronte be- 
came incumbent of Thornton, near 
Bradford, in 1815. In 1820 he 
became pori)etnal incumbent of 
Haworth, near Keighley, where ho 
remained until his death, in 1861. 
At Thornton, on April 21, 1816, 


Charlotto BrontS was born, her 
only brother, Patrick Branwell 
Brontb', being born there also, 
in July of the following year ; 
a younger sister, Emily Jane, on 
July 30, 1818; and tho youngest 
child. Anno, on Jan. 17, 1820. 

In January 1831 Charlotte 
Bronte* was sent to school at 
Roo Hoad, near Huddorsfleld, 
her schoolmistress being Mar- 
garet Wooler. Hero she gained 
the friendship of Ellon Nussey 
(1817-97) and Mary Taylor (1817- 
93), two friends with whom sho 
regularly corresponded until her 
death, and whom she frequently 
visited in their homos — Ellen 
Nussey at Birstall, and Mary 
Taylor at Gom(?rsal. Charlotte 
Bronte left Roo Head in 18.32. 
In 1835 Branwell went to Lon- 
don, ostensibly to study art; 
and Charlotte, then little more 
than nineteen years of age, re- 
turned to Margaret Wooler’s 
school at Roo Hoad as a teacher. 
Emily iiceompanied her as a pu- 
pil, but liome-sickncss compelled 
the almost immediate return of 
the latter, and Anne took her 
place at Roo Head. In January 
1^7 Margaret 'NVoolcr’s school 
was removed from Roo Hoad to 
Dewsbury Moor, throe miles dis- 
tant, and hero Charlotte and 
Anno remained until May 1838. 
A little earlier Emily had gone 
as teacher to a school at Law 
Hill, Southowram, near Halifax; 
but after less than six months of 
uncongenial work, she returned to 
Haworth in a state of great bodily 
prostration. 

In Juno 1838 Charlotte received 
an offer of marriage from the Rev. 
Henry Nussey, tho brother of her 
friend Ellen, whose character is 
probably prosonted in tho St. 
John of Jane Eyre. She refused 
him, and a few months later we 
find her as nursery governess to 
Mrs. Sidgwick at Stonegappe, 
Yorks; wliile Anne occupied the 
same position to a Mrs. Joshua 
12 
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Ingham at Blake Hall, Mir- 

After some months at homo 
Charlotte took up a second situa- 
tion as governess with a Mrs. 
White at Rawdon, Yorks. But 
here again her temperament and 
environment did not admit of 
much happiness, and negotia- 
tions were soon entered into to 
persuade the aunt to advance 
some money to permit of Char- 
lotte and Emily obtaining a com- 
l)etent knowledge of French on 
the Continent. The school of a 
Madame H^gcr, in the Rue 
d’Isabelle, Brussels, being de- 
cided upon, in February 1842 
the two girls took up their resi- 
dence with thd* Hagers. The 
husband of the schoolmistress. 
Professor H^ger, it is generally 
understood, largely did duty 
afterwards for the portrait of 
Paul Emanuel in Villette, 

Charlotte remained at the 
Brussels pensionnat until Jan- 
uary 1844, Emily having re- 
turned to Haworth in October 
1842. Anne meanwhile remained 
as governess at Thorpe Green, in 
the house of a clergyman named 
Robinson, where Branwell also 
was pupil teacher. In 1846, how- 
ever, all throe sisters were back 
at Haworth, and in that year i>ub- 
lished a joint volume of poems 
under the title of Foems by Cur- 
rcr, Ellis^ and Acton Bell. The 
book naturally excited but little 
attention, only two copies being 
actually sold, although brief re- 
views appeared in the Athenaeum 
and other publications. 

Notwithstanding this discour- 
agement, all three sisters then, 
apparently for the first time, ac- 
knowledged to one atiother that 
they had each written a story — 
Charlotte one under the title of 
The Pro feasor; Emily, Wuther- 
ing Heists; and Anne, Agnes 
Grey. The stories of the two 
younger sisters appeared simul- 
taneously in December 1847. 


The Pro/e9Sor— originally called 
The Master— vrsM rejected, but 
with a request that a longer novel 
in three volumes, then in progress, 
to which Charlotte had referred in 
submitting The Professor^ might 
be forwarded for consideration. 
The result was the dispatch of 
Jwnt Eyre, which was published in 
October 1847. The story was an 
instant supoeas, and completely 
altered tKe trend of Charlotte 
Bronte’s life, for it brought her 
into correspondence with Smith 
Williams, George Smith, Thack- 
eray, Miss Martincau, and a num- 
ber of other people well known in 
the literary world. In 1848 Anno 
Bronte published a second work 
in three volumes. The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall, by Acton Bell. 

On Sept. 28, 1848, Branwell 
Bronte died. His career had 
been an unfortunate one. ‘ He 
had in turn occupied himself as 
an artist, as a railway booking- 
clerk, and as a private tutor ; but 
his reckless predilection for al- 
cohol and opiiun occasioned his 
early death. 

Meanwhile Emily was dying of 
consumption, and on December IH 
of that same year she was laid 
to rest by the side of her brother 
in the vault of Haworth church. 
Anne also was dangerously ill, 
and in the following spring Char- 
lotte accompanied her to Scar- 
borough, and there the author of 
Agnes Grey and The Tenant of 
Wildfell Hall died, on May 28, 
1849. 

In September 1849 Charlotte 
Bronte completed Shirley, and it 
was published in the following 
month, in muny aspects the hero- 
ine being, it is believed, the proto- 
type of Emily Bronte. Charlotte 
was now famous, and associated 
freely with her literary equals. 
She met Thackeray in London, 
visited Harriet Martincau at 
Ambleside, corresponded with 
George Henry Lewes and others, 
and sat for her portrait to Rich- 
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mond. In the following: year 
she was again in London for the 
Great Exhibition. In 1852 she 
was occupied with VilUtte^ whicii 
appeared the following year. In 
1853, also, she visited London 
again, and her friend Mrs. Gas- 
kell in Manchester. In June 
1^4 she married her father’s 
curate, Arthur Bell Nicholls, an 
Irishman of Scotch extraction. 
After the marriage Nicholls con- 
tinued to assist his father-in-law 
in parish work, and liis wife made 
two or three ineffectual efforts to 
write yet another novel ; but Vil- 
lette was to be her last as well 
as her best story. She died on 
March 31, 1855. 

The Professor, her first novel, 
was published after her death, 
with a brief introductory note 
by her husband. A bibliog- 
raphy on the Brontes is 
given in the Haworth edition of 
Mrs- Gaskcll’s Life of Charlotte 
BronU (1857), an acknowledged 
classic, particularly valuable for 
its footnotes. Supplementary 
biographical material may be 
found in Charlotte lironU and 
her Circle (1896) and The Brontes: 
Life and iMers (1908), both 
by Clement Shorter; and The 
Father of the Brontes (1897), by 
AV. AV. V'ates. The Bronte So- 
ciety publishes useful transac- 
tions, bibliographies, etc. The 
best criticism is by A. C. Swin- 
burne, entitled A Note on Char- 
lotte BronU (1877). Sir Jjcslie 
Stephen, Sir John Skelton, Sir 
AVemyss Reid, Mr. Augustine 
Birrell, and Sir A\^ Robertson 
Nicoll are among those who have 
written with insight concerning 
the Biontys. I’he most recent 
essay of importance is one by 
Mi^ Duclaux, in Grands Ecri- 
vains d'outre Mcmche (1JK)1). 
Madame Duclaux (A. M. F. 
Robinson) also contributed a 
biography of Emily Brontb' to 
the ‘Eminent Women Series’ 
(1883). 


Brontometer (* thunderstorm- 
measurer ’), a combination of 
meteorological instruments de- 
signed to facilitate the study 
of thunderstorms. The recording 
part of the instrument consists 
of a drum about 12 in. wide, 
on which is coiled endless paper 
fed by a clock which causes the 
paper to travel at the rate of 
3*2 in. per minute, or 6 ft. per 
hour. Pressing on the paper are 
several pens connected with vari- 
ous automatic meteorological ap- 
paratus.^ These pens register in 
aniline ink the velocity of the 
wind, the rainfall, and the atmo- 
spheric pressure* Other pons, 
worked by keys, enable the ob- 
server to record the exact time of 
thunder or lightning, and the dura- 
tion and intensity of hail. Sec 
Symons, ‘On the Brontometer’ 
{Proc. Roy, Soc., vol. xlviii. p, 59). 

Brontotherildac* gigantic ex- 
tinct ungulate animals, the re- 
mains of which have been found 
principally in N. America. Tlicy 
occur in Eocene and Miocene 
strata, and indicate an animal 
intermediate in size between an 
elephant and a rhinoceros. The 
front foot had four digits, the 
hind foot three ; from the shape 
of the skull it is probable that 
they had a long, flexible nose, 
though not a true x)rchensile 
proboscis. The type genus of 
the family is known as Titano- 
thcrium. See H. N. Hutchin- 
son’s Extinct Monsters (1892), 
and Smith AVoodward’s Verte- 
brate Palcrontology (1893). 

Bronx, The, since 1898 one of 
the five boroughs which consti- 
tute New York City. It lies N. 
of Manhattan, between East R. 
and Long Island Sound and the 
Hudson R., and has an area of 
39 m., and pop. of 300,000. 

Bronx Park'contains an important 
botanical garden as well as a 
zoological garden. 

Bronze, an alloy of copper, 
80 to 90 per cent., and tin, 20 
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to 10 per cent, : the tin may be believed that people of the same 
partly replaced by lead and zinc, race as these zlotars, who are 
Phosphor bronze^ much used for gypsies, introduced bronze into 
the working parts of machines Europe (see his L* Importation 
and for telephone wires, contains du Bronze dans le Nord et VOc- 
about one-fifth per cent, of phos- ddent de VEnrope par les Tsi- 
phorus, which greatly increases ganes^ Paris, 1878); and Francis 
its hardness and tenacity. Simi- H. Groome pointed out that 
lar alloys ai'e obtained by the Lord Avebury was led, in 1865, 
addition of small quantities of to the conclusion that the 
manganese and silicon. Bronze first bronze - workers in Europe 
was one of the chief metals of were an hlastcrn people, small- 
antiouity. In modern times it handed and nomadic, like the 
has been used for the manufac- Egyj)tians or the Hindus, 
ture of cannon, though for this *Batail lard’s theory,’ adds Mr. 
purpose it is now superseded by Groome, ‘is gaining favour with 
steel; for coins; as bell metal, foreign archicologists, among 
on account of its resonance ; and whom MM. Mortillot, Chantre, 
for casts of statues, busts, etc., and Burn ouf had arrived inde* 
because of its fine colour both pendently at similar conclusions.* 
when clean and when oxidized (For fuller information on this 
by the weather. subject, see F. H. Groome’s Gypsy 

Bronze Age. The term ‘age,’ Folk-Taks, 181)9, pp. 22-32.) It 
when applied to implements of would seem, therefore, that al- 
stone, bronze, and iron, is no though bronze has been manu- 
longer interpreted by an thiuarics factored from very ancient), times, 
to denote an absolute division of its existence in Europe ought to 
time, but a condition of culture, bo associated with a certain race. 
Originally based on the assump- Dr. ilobert Munro has made the 
tion that the ‘ages’ of stone, deduction that the use of tlie 
bronze, and iron constituted three horse as a domestic animal in 
consecutive chronological epochs, Britain synchronizes with the use 
there can bo no doubt that this of bronze implements; and this 
ill -chosen terminology has led deduction, if made applicable to 
to much misconception in mat- the Continent, would accord well 
ters archaeological. 'Weapons of with the belief that bronze came 
stone are still, in the popular into Europe with a race of horse- 
mind, of necessity more ancient men. Professor Stephens of 
than those of metal. In direct Copenhagen states that, as early 
o])position to such belief comes as the lOth century B.O., Asiatic 
the theory of Paul Batail- caravans traded to and from the 
lard. This theory is partly Baltic, and that the Assyrian 
based upon the fact that in Pol- bronze sabie found (c. 1875) at 
ish Galicia there is a caste of Nardi, in .r\jabia, is almost the 
people called zlotars, who work counto^art of a bronze sabre 
in bronze to the exclusion of found in Heda parish, Ostergot- 
iron, and whoso utensils would land, Sweden, and now in the 
therefore bo described (archjeo- Stockholm Museum. *A prime- 
logically) as ‘belonging to the val centre of diffusion for bronze 
bronze age,’ and themselves as seems to have existed in the home 
‘ living in their bronze age,’ al- of the civilized Sumero-Accadian 
though chronologically they are people,’ observes Dr. O. Schrader, 
people of the 20th century, and who cites the following conclusion 
their utensils of 20th-century of Lindenschmit; * The so-called 
manufacture. Bataillard further bronze period appears, then, tc 
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have been nothing but a time of 
active commercial and induatrial 
intercourBe between the Medi- 
terranean peoples and those of 
the North. The products carried 
north sliow no indication what- 
ever that they wore the outcome 
of the native capacity of the 
Celto-Toiitons; are related with 
earlier native creations ; or that 
they were developed or grew into 
anything subsequent.* The op- 
posite view has been more or less 
strongly advocated by Sophus 
Muller, Undsot, Rygh, Hilde- 
brand, John Evans, Anderson, 
and others. See Lord Avebury’s 
jPrekistoric Times (1000). 

Bronze Statuary. The very 
ancient art of representing figures 
in bronze may bo studied under 
the four varieties dependent upon 
the methods employed. 1. Epi~ 
thema, solid casts in moulds, were 
probably the earliest ; they wore 
certainly known in Egypt. 2. 
Sphyrelata, figures constructed of 
beaten plates of bronze riveted 
together, were characteristic of 
Etruscan and Grecian art. 3. Em- 
hlemata, figures obtained by beat- 
ing up or embossing tlio metal into 
high relief in a mould. 4. Hollow 
casts, formed on a mould of sand. 
(See Casting.) A great antiquity 
is claimed also for tliis variety. 
Among famous masterpieces may 
be mentioned {a) the Etruscan 
Chimiera, found at Arezzo, and 
now in the Uffizi Gallery at Flor- 
ence, and the Wolf of the Capitol 
at Romo. (6) Grecian bronze stat- 
uary reached its zenith between 
460 and 430 B.o. The colossal 
Athene crowning the summit of 
the Amopolis was the greatest 
work of Phidias, (c) The Romans 
were rather patrons than pro- 
ducers of this art ; and their lavish 
love of it is instanced by Pliny, 
who tells of Scaurus, stepson of 
Sulla, having 3,000 bronzo statues 
used for the decoration of a tem- 
porary theatre. There is a statue 
of Nero by Zenodorius, 115 ft. in 


height, (d) Of mediasval exam- 
ples, the statue of St. Peter at 
Rome, ordered by Leo I., ranks as 
one of tho greatest achievements. 
Italy, indeed, was the home of 
the art, for pioof of which we 
need but notice such works as the 
albero, tho great candlestick of 
Milan Cathedral, the wonderful 
gates to the baptistery of Flor- 
ence (tho twenty-one years* labour 
of Lorenzo Giiibcrti, completed 
in 1424), and Verrocchio and Leo- 
pardi’s ecpiestrlan statue of Bar- 
tolomeo Ooleoni in 1496. 

In Germany and France monu- 
mental sculpture in bronze is 
comparatively rare; but among 
the artists who* produced fine 
ecclesiastical furniture were La- 
bcnwolf, tho Vischers, Muschgat, 
Hack, and Neidthard. Of the 
English school, the best crafts- 
men, who worked in stone and 
wood as well as in ])ronzo, were 
Grinling Gibbons, Sir H. Cheese, 
Francis Bird, .John Bacon, R.A., 
Sir R. Westmacott, and Chan- 
troy. See Brmizes of European 
Origin in S. Kensington Musmm, 
by C. D. E. Fortnum (1876). See 
also Metal Decorative Work. 

Bronze-wing, a name applied 
to certain Australian pigeons in 
which tho wings show mctallio 
spots and patches. Tho common 
bronze-wing of the colonists is 
Fhaps chalcopUra. See Pigeon. 

Bronzing, the process of giv- 
ing a metallic or iridescent ap- 
pearance to metal and other 
articles either by the application 
of a chemical bronzing solution, 
or by dusting bronzo powder on 
a surface pre\’iously jwepared by 
coating with linsccd-oil varnisli. 
There are several bronzing solu- 
tions in use, some of tho simplest 
being the following: for brown to 
black shades, live drams of nitrate 
of iron or five drams of perchloride 
of iron to one pint of water ; f or 
olive-green, one pint of permuriato 
of iron to two pints of water; for 
blue, twenty drams of hypo-sui- 
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to 10 per cent. : the tin may be believed that people of the same 
partly replaced by lead and zinc, race as these zlotars^ who are 
Phosphor bronze^ much used for gypsies, introduced bronze into 
the working parts of machines Europe (see his L' Importation 
and for telephone wires, contains du Bronze dans le Nord et fOo- 
about one-fifth per cent, of phos- cident de VlSnrope pa/r Us Tsi- 
phorus, which greatly increases oancs, Paris, 1878); and Francis 
its hardness and tenacity. Simi- H. Groome pointed out that 
lar alloys ai*e obtained by the Lord Avebury was led, in 1865, 
addition of small quantities of to the conclusion fchat the 
manganese and silicon. Eronze first bronze - workers in Europe 
was one of the chief metals of were an Eastern people, small- 
antiquity. In modern times it handed and nomadic, like the 
has been used for the manufac- J^lgyptians or the Hindus, 
ture of cannon, though for this ‘ Bataillard’s theory,* adds Mr. 
purpose it is now superseded by Groomo, ‘is gaining favour with 
steel; for coins; as bell metal, foreign archaeologists, among 
on account of its resonance ; and whom MM. Mortillet, Ohantre, 
for casts of statues, -busts, etc., and Burnoiif had arrived inde- 
because of its fine colour both pendentlyat similar conclusions.* 
when clean and when oxidized (For fuller information on this 
by the weather. subject, see F. H. Groome’s Oypsy 

Bronze Age. The term ‘age,* Folk-Talts^ 1899, pp. 22-32.) It 
when applied to implements of would seem, therefore, that al- 
stone, bronze, and iron, is no though bronze has boon manu- 
longer interpreted by antiquaries factured from very ancient^ times, 
to denote an absolute division of its existence in Europe ought to 
timOj but a condition of culture, be associated with a certain race. 
Originally based on the assump- Dr. Robert Munro has made the 
tion that the ‘ages* of stone, deduction that the use of the 
bronze, and iron constitutod threo horse as a domestic animal in 
consecutive chronological epochs, Britain synchronizes with the use 
there can be no doubt that this of bronze implements; and this 
ill -chosen terminology has led deduction, if made apidicable to 
to much misconception in mat- the Continent, would accord well 
ters archasological. 'VVea])ons of with the belief that bronze came 
stone are still, in the popular into Europe with a race of horse- 
mind, of necessity more ancient men. Professor Stephens of 
than those of metal. In diroct Copenhagen states that, as early 
opposition to such belief comes as the lUth century B.O., Asiatic 
the theory of Paul BataU- caravq^ns traded to and from the 
lard. This theory is partly Baltic, and that the Assyrian 
based upon the fact that in Pol- bronze sabu found (o. 1875) at 
ish Galicia there is a caste of Nardi, in Arabia, is almost the 
people called zlotars, who work counte^arii of a bronze sabre 
in bronze to the exclusion of found in Heda parish, Ostergot- 
iron, and whose utensils would land. Sweden, and now in the 
therefore be described (archieo- Stockholm Museum. ‘A prime- 
logically) as ‘belonging to the val centre of diffusion for bronze 
bronze age,’ and themselves as seems to have existed in the homo 
‘living in their bronzo age,* al- of the civilized Sumero-Accadian 
though chronologically they are people,’ observes Dr. O. Schrader, 
people of the 20th century, and who cites the following conclusion 
their utensils of 20th-century of Liudenschmit: ‘The so-called 
manufacture. Bataillard further bronze period appears, then, to 
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have been nothing but a time of height, {d) Of mediaeval exam- 
active commercial and industrial pies, the statue of St. Peter at 
intercourse between the Medi- Rome, ordered by Leo I., ranks as 
terranean peoples and those of one of the greatest achievements, 
the North. The products carried Italy, indeed, was the borne of 
north show no indication what- the art, for proof of which we 
ever that they were the outcome need but notice such works as the 
of the native capacity of the albero, the great candlestick of 
Oelto-Tcutoiis; are related with Milan Cathedral, the wonderful 
earlier native creations ; or that gates to the baptistery of Flor- 
they were developed or grew into once (the tw enty-ono years* labour 
anything subsequent.* The of Lorenzo Ghiberti, completed 
posite view has been more or less in 1424), and Verrocchio and Leo- 
strongly advocated by Sophus pardi’s equestrian statue of Bar- 
Miiller, Undset, Rygh, Hilde- tolomeo Coleoni in 1496. 
brand, John Evans, Anderson, In Germany and France monu- 
and others. See Lord Avebury *8 mental sculpture in bronze is 
PrekntoHc Timet (1900). comparatively rare ; but among 

Bronze Statuary, The very the artists who* produced hne 
ancient art of representing figures ecclesiastical furniture were La- 
in bronze may be studied under benwolf, the Visclicrs, Muschgat, 
the four varieties dependent upon Hack, and Ncidthard. Of the 
the methods employed. 1. Ejvi- English school, tho best crafts- 
solid casts in moulds, wore men, who worked in stone and 
probably the earliest ; they woro wood as well as in bronze, were 
certainly known in Egypt. 2. Grinling Gibbons, Sir H. Chceso, 
figures constructed of Francis Bird, John Bacon, B.A., 
beaten plates of bronze riveted Sir R. Westmacott, and Chan- 
together, were chaTacteristio of trey. See Bronzes of E'li/ropean 
Etruscan and Grecian art. 3. Ettit- Orirjin in S. Kensington Mmenm^ 
hlemata, figures obtained by boat- by C. D. E. Fortnuin (1876). Seo 
ing up or embossing tho mei al into also MktaL Decorative AVouk. 
high relief in a mould. 4. Hollow Bronze-wing, a name applied 
casts, formed on a mould of sand, to certain Australian pigeons in 
(See Casting.) A great antiquity which the wings show metallic 
is claimed also for this variety, spots and patches. Tho common 
Among famous masterpieces may bronze-wing of the colonists is 
be mentioned (a) the Etruscan Phaps chalcoptcra. See Pigeon. 
Chimsera, found at Arezzo, and Bronzing, tho process of giv- 
now in the Ufifizi Gallery at Flor- ing a metallic or iridescent ap- 
oncOfandtheAVolf of the Capitol pearanco to metal and other 
at Rome. (6) Grecian bronze stat- articles either by the application 
uary reached its zenith between of a chemical bronzing solution, 
460 and 430 B.c. The colossal or by dusting bronze powder on 
Athene crowning the suininit of a surface previously jirepared by 
tho Ac opolis was tho greatest coating with linsccd-oil varnislL 
work of Phidias, (c) The Romans There are several bronzing solu- 
were rather patrons than pro- tions in use, some of the simplest 
ducors of this art ; and their lavish being tho following : for brown to 
lovo of it is instanced by Pliny, blackshades, five drams of nitrate 
who tells of Scaurus, stepson oc of iron or five drams of pcrcliloride 
Sulla, having 3,000 bronze statues of iron to one pint of water or 
used tor the decoration of a tern- olivo-green,oncpiutof permoriato 
porary theatre. There is a statue of iron to two pints of water ; for 
of Nero by Zenodorius, 115 ft. in blue, twenty drams of hypo-sul- 
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phiteof Bodatoouepintof water; and rare taato in tho application 
for Hteel-|:ray,one ounce of muriate of zoomorphic decoration and 
of arsenic to one pint of water, enamellinj; ; the VikinK type, an 
The article to be bronzed must bo oval, bowl-shaped brooch with 
first cleaned by washing? with vaguely zoomorphic decoration, 
strong; acids or potashes before im- cut out of the solid bronze; the 
morsing in the chemical solution Scottish Highland, consisting of 
or otherwise appl 3 nng it. Bronz- large fiat bands of metal orna- 
ing-machines are used for varnish- monted with grouped designs of 
ing, dusting with bronze powder, interlaced and scroll patterns ; 
and finishing tho surfaces of wall- and tho Luckenbooth, usually 
pimers, fabrics, labels, etc. small, heart - shaped, in copper, 

Bronzino, II (1502-72), the silver, and gold fancifully set 
name given to Agnolo di Co- with gems. Of more general 
STMO, Italian painter ot tho Flor- inediieval forms may be men- 
ontine school in its decline, born tioned the great clan brooches of 
at Monticelli, was tho favourite precious metals set with crystal 
pupil of Pontormo and friend of siiheres and jewels, and tho small 
Vasari. His reputation rests on gold brooches frequently in- 
his careful portraits of prominent scribed with mottoes in French 
Florentines of his day. Pcrliaxis black-letter. See J. Anderson’s 
his best-known work, i>c- Scotland in Pagan Tirnea (1881), 

scent into Hell (Uffizi, Florence), Scotla>ndinJCarli/ChriHtiam,T^mes 
influenced by Michael Angelo’s (1881), and Heaton’s Brooches of 
Last Judgment^ is artificial and many Nations (1901). 
crowded in arrangement. The Brooke, HKNiiY(?i703-83), Irish 
portraits of Piero and Cosimo dc* author, published his first work— 
Medici, of a boy, of a lady, and of Unioersal Beauty^ a poem— in 
a knight of St. .Stephen, as well 1735. Ho wrote several tragedies 
as the allegory Venm^ Cupid^ —e.g» Gustavus Vasa (1739), The 
FolTy, and Time, are in tho Na- Earl of Westmoreland (1745), and 
tional Gallery, London, and a fine The Earl of Essex (1749). Though 
portrait of Eleonora di Toledo is anti-Catholic in his views, Brooke 
in the 'Wallace Collection, Lon- wrote a Tryal of the Cause of the 
don. See Ruskin’s Afodem Po«MmC'G^/i.oZic«(17(>l). Hisnovel, 

ers ; Sir B. J. Poynter’s Classic The Fool of Quality, was repub- 
a/nd Italian Painting (1880). lished by Chiirlus Kingsley (1859). 

Bronzite, so called from its Brooke, Sir James (1803-68), 
sub - metallic lustre resembling best known as the Rajah of Sara- 
tarnished bronze, is one of tho wak, was born at Benares. In 
pyroxenes, belonging to the sub- 1819 he entered the East India 
division winch crystallize in the Company’s army, and was seri- 
rhombic system.^ It is a fairly ously wounded in the Burmese 
common ingredient of igneous war of 1826. IVoceeding to Bor- 
rocks. ^ (See Hypersthene.) Its neo in 1838, ho aided the sul- 
lustre is due to the reflection of tan of Brunei to reduce the ma- 
light from the surface of minute rauding Dyak tribes of Sarawak, 
metallic enclosures. and with such success that tho 

Brooch, an ornament fastened sultan created him rajah of the 
to clothing by a safety-pin. Sev- province of Sarawak in 1841. 
oral types are distinguished : tho The island of Labuan, near Sara- 
Roman bow-shaped fibula of vari- wak, having been purchased from 
ous metals; the Celtic, usually Borneo by the British govern- 
of bronze, exhibiting oxtraordi- ment, Brooke, who had been 
nary knowledge of metal-work, knighted in 1847, was appointed 
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govomor of tho inland and com- series, uniform witli Saintsbury’s 
manderdn-chief. His subsequent ElizcibetlmnLit{\B^)\ The Poetry 
suppression of tho pirates was so of Browning ( J 902) ; Ten Plays of 
severe that he was attacked in Shakespeare (1905); Studies in 
tho House of Commons in 1851, Poetry (1907) ; and Fowr Poets 
but exonerated ; and finally tho (1908). 

independence of Sarawak was Brook Farm, farm, W. Rox- 
recognized (1847) by the British bury, 10 m. B.w. of Boston, Mass., 
government. Brooke died at U.S.A. Here an unsuccessful ex- 
Burrator, Devonshire — an estate periment of farming on Fourier’s 
purchased for him by public sub- socialistic principles was under- 
scription — June 11, 1868. He taken in 1841 by the Brook Farm 
was a fine^ specimen of the old Association, under the leadership 
typo of Elizabethan adventurers of Ripley, and embracing Na- 
so far as that type can ho repro- thaniel Hawthorne, Alcott, G. 
diiccdinalaterage. See Temple’s W. Curtis, W. B. Channing, Mar- 
Private Letters of Sir James Brooke garet Fuller, and C. A. Dana. 
(1853); Munday’s (1843) and Kep- The project prbved a financial 
pel’s (1845) Journals; Jacob’s failure, and the community was 
Baja of Sarawak (1876) ; and St. disbamled in 1847. It is de- 
John’s Life of Sir JaiMS Brooke scribed in Hawthorne's Blithe- 
(1879). James Brooke was sue- dale BoTnance (1852). See also 
coeded by his nephew, SiR Codman’s Brook Farm Memories 
Charles Johnson Brooke (b. (1849), Russell’s iTowte I#i/e o/ tfce 
1829), who rules over a larger tor- Brook Farm Association (1900), 
ritory than his undo— tho Lim- and Swift’s Brook Farm (1900K 
bang River district having been Brookfield, tn., Linn co., Mis- 
annexed in 1890, and an earlier ac- souri, tr.S.A., on Yellow Creek, 
cession having been made in 1885. 95 m. E.N.B. of Kansas City ; has 

Brooke, Lord. SeeGitEViLLE, iron foundries and engine works. 
Fplke. Coal is mined in the vicinity. 

Brooke, Stopford Augustus Pop. 6,500. 

(1832), Irish man of letters, bom Brookllme {Veronica Becea- 
at Letterkenny, Co. Donegal, Ire- hunga\ a plant belonging to tho 
land, became minister of St. Scrophulariace^e, occurs through- 
James’s Chapel, York Street, out Europe, N. and Central Asia, 
London, in 1866, and was ap- and N. Africa, but does not enter 
pointed a chaplain -in -ordinary the Arctic circle. It is abundant 
to Queen \ iotoria (1872) ; but in Britain, where it is found grow- 
in 1880 he seceded from the Eng- ing in wet ditches, and on the 
lish Church, owing to his sceT> margins of streams and ponds, 
ticism in regard to tho doctrine in shallow water. Tlio plant is 
of the incarnation. Ho has writ- devoid of hairs, and is very suc- 
ten lAU <^'o>d Letters of the late culent. The stems, creeping on 
Frederick W, Robertson (1865) ; the surface of the mud, and root- 
/b'mAon.s, collected in 4 vols. (1868- ing at the nodes, bear pairs of 
77); Theology m the Eng. Poets opposite leaves, from the axils 
(1^4); Primer of Eng. Lit. or which fiowering shoots arise, 

a concise and useful little book : The flowers are bright blue, rather 
Riquetof theTuft: a Love Drama small, and arrangcMl in pairs of 
(1880); Pom«(1888);Hw«f.o/li’arfy opposite axillary racemes, not 
En<t.Lit.{\^f2)\ Tennyson: his Art much longer than the subtending 
{^SQ4); Life and Writings of MU- leaves. The plant had at one time 
ton (Primers of Eng. Lit., 1898); a reputation as a spring salad and 
Early Eng, Lit,, in Haomlllan’s antlsoorbutic. 
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Brooklfne, vil., Noi-folk oo., Brookwood, part of par. of 
Mass., U.S.A.', is 4 m. s.w. of Bob- Wokiiif?* Surrey, from T^hich it 
ton, of which it is a residential is distant 4 m. w. It is chiefly 
suburb. Pop. 28,000. See Bolton’s noted for its asylum for pauper 
Brookline (1897). lunatics ; and the necropolis, 

Brooklyn. See New York. formed in 1854. A crematorium 

Brooks, Charles Wtlliam was erected hero in 1889. 

Shirlet (1810-74), was editor of Broom. The common broom 
Punch, and for a time parlio- [Sarothamnus scojmrius, Ci/tisus 
mentary reporter for the Jiformnr; scoparins) is an evergreen shrub 
Chronicle, loader writer to the about three feet or more in height, 
niuBtrated London News, con- with numerous straight twig-liko 
dxicteA. the Literary OazetteiX^!^- branches, small ternate leaves, 
59), and edited Hnine News aftor and largo yellow papilionaceous 
Robert Bell’s death in 18()7. Ho flowers, followed by dark-brown 
also contributed occasional pieces pods. It thrives in dry sandy 
to the stage. He published the soil. The Plantd genista, which 
novels Aspen Cfmrt (1855), 2’he gave its name to the lino of Plan- 
Gordian Knot (18(i0), The Silver tagonet, was the broom. Sco- 
Cord (1861 ), and Sooner or Later parii cacumina, or broom tops, 
(1868); also a book of travels, have long held high place %s a 
The Russians of the South (185(J). drug, and the decoction prepared 
From 1851 he contributed to therefrom is still used as a diuretic 
Punch under the signature ‘ Ej)i- in certain conditions, 
cunis Rolundus,* and in 1870 be- Besides the broom which occurs 
came editor. He initiated the wild in Britain, many other kinds 
articles headed *The Essence of afford beauty to English pardons. 
Parliament.’ See Life by G. S. The yellow-flowered Cytisus nig- 
Layard (1907). ricans, which blooms at midsum- 

Brooks, Phillips (1835-93), mer; the deciduous 0, bijlorus, 
American divine and author, born which boars pairs of yellow 
at Boston, Mass., was an Epis- flowers in May; the whito-fiow- 
copal clergyman in Philadelphia ered G. albus from Portugal ; 
(1851H)9), and afterwards in Bos- Ardoino’s broom ((7. Ardoini), 
ton, and was appointed bishop of which is a tufted little plant only 
Massachusetts in 1891. A spirit- four inches high; and the purple 
ually-minded man and a power- broom ((7. pnrpureus), are among 
ful orator, his preaching was very the best of the hardi*^ sorts ; while 
popular and influential. Ho pub- C, canariensis, C. racemosus, and 
lished Sermons (1878), The In- are specially worth grow- 

Jiuence of Jesus (1879), Sermons ing as greenhouse plants. A soil 
Preached in English Churches composed of four parts loam, one 
(1882), Literature and Life (1886), part peat, anfi imo part sand suits 
and other works. See Life by these well. After flowering, the 
A. Y. G. Allen (1901). greenhouse species should be cut 

Brooks's Club. ScoAlmack’s. back and kept in a warm house 
Brookweed (Sarnolns Valer- till growth has well started. Then 
andi), a small, almost cosmopoli- the plants should be kept cool 
tan, herbaceous plant, belonging until the opening months of the 
to the PrimulaceaQ. It abounds following year. Propagation is 
in marshes near the sea. Small best effected by cuttings of the 
white flowers are borne in racemes young wood taken in spring and 
on a slender stem springing from placed in heat, 
the centre of a rosette of bright The use of broom twigs for the 
green leaves. making of brooms or besoms is 
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very old; they have also been 
iisiod tor thatchinj? houses; and 
the llower-buds are said to have 
some virtue as a pickle. See 
Hiilme’s Wild Fruits of the 
Comitryside (1902). 

Broom. See Brushes. 

Broom Corn {Sorghum vuU 
garc), an E. Indian reedlike grass 
cultivated in the United States, 
and used for making brooms ; tho 
seeds afford a food for cattle. 

Broome, small scapt., w. 
coast, Dampier Land, Kimberley 
div., TV. Australia, about 18“ s. ; 
hoadquartora of tho pearl-fishing 
industry. Pop. 600. 

Broome, Sir Frederick 
Napier (1842-96), British colonial 
statesman, born in Canada, but 
wont to New Zealand ( 1857-60) 
in early youth. Ho was colonial 
secretary of Na.tai (1875) and of 
Mauritius (1877), governor of TV. 
Australia (1882), of Barbados 
(1890), and of Trinidad (1891). His 
wif^ Mary A. Stewart, a native 
of Jamaica, has written Station 
i/ife in New Zealand (1869). 

Broome, TVilltam (1689-1745), 
translator, was born at Husling- 
toii, Ohoshiro. In 1712 he col- 
laborated in a prose translation 
of the Iliad, and was employed 
by Pope in annotating his own 
translation. In 1722 Pope pro- 
posed to Broome and liis friend 
Elijah Fenton to join him in 
translating tho Odvssey. Broome 
did tl^ 8th, 11th, j2th, 16th, 
18th, and 23rd books, and all tho 
notes. See Jolmson’s Lives of 
the Poets (1779-81). .For his 
quarrel with Pope, see Elwin and 
Courthopo’s Correspondence of 
Pope (1871-89). 

Broom Rape (Orobanchcje), a 
genus of plants with about 180 
Bt)Ocios, belonging chiefiy to the 
temperate regions, all parasitic 
on the roots of other plants— c.g 
broom, hemp, tobacco, ivy. They 
are brightly coloured plants, but 
bear no green leaves, having scales 
instead. 

IV. 


Brora Coals. See Oolite. 

BrosbOll, Karl. See Carit 
Etlar. 

Brosch, Moritz (1829-1907), 
(rerman historian, bom at Prague, 
was a journalist there and at 
Vienna until 1873, when he re- 
moved to Venice and devoted him- 
self to historical studies. He wrote 
Papst Julius II und d/ie Griln- 
dung des Kirchenstaats (1878), 
Geschichtt des Kirchenstaats (2 
vols. 1880-2), Lord Bolinghroke 
und die Whigs und Tories seiner 
Zeit (1883), Oliver Cromwell und 
die Puritanische Revolution (3 886), 
and the continuation of Lappen- 
berg-Pauli’s Gcschichte von Eng- 
land {m)0-7). 

Broschi, Orlo. See Fari- 

NEIiLI. 

Broseley (2,006 ac.), par. and 
mrkt. tn., SliroiJshiro, England, 
on G.TV.K., 15 m. b.k. of Shrews- 
bury ; has coal mines, and impor- 
tant trade in glazed tobacco-pipes 
(chiefly ‘churchwardens*), bricks, 
and tiles. Pop. 4,000. 

Brotherhoods* associations 
of men of tho same profession, 
society, fraternity, or religious 
order. Thochief religious brother- 
hoods were the fraternities known 
as tho Brothers of Mary, of 
tho Scapular, of tho Rosary, 
of tho Sacred Heart, and of 
Francis Xavier. These were fol- 
lowed by tho Fratres Fontifices 
(whose duties wore mainly con- 
fined to looking after travellers 
in the neighbourhood of bridges 
and ferries), and tho Familiars 
and Cross-bearers, identified with 
the Spanish Inquisition. Tho 
later brotherhoods were founded 
in the Netherlands and N. Ger- 
many, and they spread over the 
Continent rapidly, till, in the 
middle of the 16th century, their 
number was reckoned at over 150. 
During tho last two centuries 
there has been a large growth of 
brotherhoods in the Roman 
Cathdlio Church. There are also 
several brotherhoods in connec- 
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lion with the Church of England. 
See Chrihtian Brothejis and 
Brethren, Apostolic. 

Brothers, Richard (1757- 
1824), a liritlsli naval officer, born 
in Newfoundland. About 1793 
he began to describe himself as 
the ‘nephew of the Almighty,* 
prophesied his own ‘revelation,* 
on Nov. 19, 1795, as prince of the 
Tlebrews and ruler of the world, 
and the rebuilding of Jerusalem 
in 1798. Tie was arrested and 
confined in a lunatic asylum in 
1795. Nathaniel Brassey Halhed, 
M.P. for Lymington, to whom 
Brothers bad juomised the gov- 
ernment of India, attempted to 
raise his case in Parliamont. In 
180(3 Brothers waa released, and 
was taken charge of by John Fin- 
lay son, a Scottish writer, who had 
given up a lucrative practice at 
the bar to follow him. In 1794 
he published a book of ‘ prophecy,* 
A JRevealed Knowledge of the 
Prophecies and the Times^ which 
led many to believe in him. 

BrOtzingen, tn., Baden, Ger- 
many, 2 m. w. of Pforzheim. ]*op. 
0,500. 

Brough, Lionel (1836-1909), 
English actor^ born at Pontypool, 
Monmouthshire. He began life as 
a clerk to John Timbs, editor of 
the Illustrated London News, and 
afterwards was on the staff of the 
Daily Telegraph, when he origi- 
nated the present system of sell- 
ing newspapers in the streets. He 
made his first appearance on the 
stage at the Lyceum Theatre, 
London, under the management 
of Madame Vestris (1854). In 3858 
he left the stage for five years, 
during which time he was engaged 
on the staff of the Morning Star, 
In 38G3 he returned permanently 
to the stage, and figured promi- 
nently as a low comedian. But 
he had also a special gift for the 
interpretation of some of Shake- 
speare’s humorous character, as 
was seen in his Sir Toby Belch 
in Ihvelfth Night at His Maj- 


csty*s Theatre (1901 ). Some of his 
later rOles were the Host of the 
‘Garter* in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor at His Majesty’s (1908), 
and Lautcrbach in Into the Light 
at the Court (PK)8). 

Brougham, Uenrt, Baron 
Bropoham and Vacx (1778-1868), 
was born in Edinburgh, and 
called to the Scottish bar in 
1800 ; but owing to his pro- 
nounced Whig and Liberal sym- 
pathies, and to a roputation for 
eccentricity and rashness, met 
with comparatively little success 
as an advocate, and in 1805 mi- 
grated to liondon, where ho per- 
manently settled, being called 
to the English bar in 1808. In 
1802 lie joined with Jeffrey and 
others in founding the Edinburgh 
Review, To the first twenty num- 
bers he contributed no fewer than 
eighty articles ; and the encyclb- 
psedic character of his learning, 
which included natural philos- 
ophy and mathematics, natural 
theology and metaphysics, besides 
politics and history, was displayed 
in these early contributions. 

At the English bar he contrived 
to make a great roputation by his 
success in some celebrated cases, 
the first of which was as counsel 
of the Liverpool merchants who 
petitioned against the Orders in 
Council which formed part of 
the commercial war between 
England and Napoleon. This 
was in 1810; and soon after he 
entered the House of Commons, 
where his turbulent and aggres- 
sive eloquence secured him a 
ready welcome from the oppo- 
sition. Broughum was a tire- 
less advocate of slave eman- 
cipation, of political reform, of 
law reform, of national educa- 
tion, and of religious equality. 
Among other projects which he 
helped to start were the Univer- 
sity of London in 1825, and the 
Society for the Diffusion of Use- 
ful Knowledge (1827). Ho also 
made a great reputation for him- 
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self BB a champion of popular 
rights by his speoches in deienco 
of persons prosecuted by the 
crown for libel. His came ciUhre 
was liis defence of Queen Caroline 
in 1820, which so endeared him to 
the English people that for the 
next ton years ho was almost a 
popular idol. One of his many 
escapades was to circulate the 
rumour of his death, that he 
might read his own obituar 3 ' 
notices. In 18*10 he was made 
Lord Chancellor, and was largely 
iuscrumental in getting the Re- 
form Bill passed in 1832. Al- 
though invaluable in opijosition, 
he was impossible as a colleague 
in office. He was too turbulent, 
too vain, too rash ; and when the 
Whig ministry was reconstructed 
in 1834, Brougham was neither 
then, nor at anj' subsequent date* 
reax)pointed to office. This in- 
spired him for many years with 
an intense hatred of IVIelboumo, 
who had shelved him. From that 
time he resided chiefly at Cannes 
(which he popularized as a hoalth 
I’esort),* finding in his political 
oxilo solace in founding and sup- 
porting the Social Science Asso- 
ciation (1857). His writings were 
published in 11 vols. in 1855-61; 
new ed. 1872-3. His Memoirs of 
hia Life and Times (1871) are 
hardly t’ustworthy. See Camp- 
belFs Lives of the Ghancellora, 
Bagehot’s Biographical Studies, 
Atlay’s Victorian Chamcellors 
(1905), and Brougham and hia 
Early Friends (1 J108). * 

Brougham* John (1814-80), 
Irish dramatist and actor, was 
born in Dublin. Besides acting, 
lie undertook theatrical manage- 
ment, first in London and after- 
wards in New York, but always 
with disastrous financial resultB. 
As an actor ho excelled in Irish 
parts. He wrote over seventy 
plays, among the best known 
being The Dukds Motto, Bel De^ 
mon^, Boma/nce and Reality, and 
the burlesque Pocahontas, 


Broughton* Khoda (1840), 
novelist, was born in Denbigh- 
shire. She started novel-writing 
with a work entitled Not Wisely 
but Too Well (1867), in which the 
situations and language attracted 
attention through their combined 
originality and audacity. She 
made her misses men in their say- 
ings and doings, and it may be 
said that she had a considerable 
share in the introduction of ‘the 
new woman* into English fiction. 
At the same time, her characters 
are closely observed, and depicted 
with great candour and realism, 
and she excels in humo»'ous situa- 
tions. Her other novels are Com- 
eth up as a Floher (1807), Tied as 
a Rose is She (1870), Nancy (187.3), 
Joan (1876), Belinda (1883), iDr, 
Cu'pid (1886), Alasi (1»90), A Be- 
ginner (1894). Scylla and Charyh- 
dis (1895), Dear Faustina (1897), 
The Game and the Candle (l899). 
Foes in Zaw.(1901), Lavinia (1902), 
and A Waifs Progress (1905). 

Broughty-Fcrry, tn., For- 
farshire, Scotland, 3 m. E. of 
Dundee, on 0. and N.B. Joint 
R 3 %; residence of Dundee mer- 
chants ; seaport and fishing town. 
Before the erection of the Tay 
Bridge it was a busy place, being 
the port for the ferry steamer 
from the s. side of the Tay. The 
15th-century castle is of historic 
interest, and is still fortified for 
the defence of the Tay. Pop. 
12 , 000 . 

Broussu. Boo BnusA. 

Broussals* Francois .Ioseph 
Victor (1772 -1838), Trench phy- 
sician, was born at 8t. Halo, and 
died at Vitry. Imperfectly edu- 
cated, bo served as surgeon 
through campaigns in Germany, 
Holland, Italy, and Spain; and 
alsoin the navy. ApT)ointed in 1820 
professor at the military hospi- 
tal of Val-de-Grilco, Paris, and 
in 1831 professor of general path- 
ology at tho Academy of Medi- 
cine, Piiris, he founded a peculiar 
theory of medicine — Histoire des 




Christ Washing St. Peter^s Feet. By Ford Madox Brmcn. In the National 
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.PhUgmasies ou Injlammations 
Chroniques (1808 ; 3rd ed. 1826), 
and Examm de la Doctrine Midi- 
cale giniralement adopUe (1816; 
4th ed. 1829-34)— in which ho de- 
fined life OB dependent upon irrita- 
tion, and disoaso, primarily local 
in its origin, aa excessive or in- 
sufficient irritation. 

Brouwer* or Brauwer, 
Adriaen (? 1606-38), Dutch 
painter, was born of humble par- 
entage at Oudonarde ; studied 
at Haarlem (l(>26-7) under Frans 
Hals, a hard taskmaster, from 
whoso cruelties he fiod to Am- 
sterdam, and thence to Antwerp 
(1630), whero he was arrested as 
a spy, but obtained his liberty, 
according to tradition, by paint- 
ing a picture which Rubens recog- 
nized as the work of a master. A 
life of disBipation brought him 
to an early death. His subjects, 
like tJiose of his countryman 
Toniers, wore chosen from low life 
—tavern brawls, country feasts, 
boors playing cards, etc. — but all 
executed with admirable expres- 
sion, brilliant colouring, and ox- 
quisite finish and vigour. See 
I>i/«byW.Bode (1884). 

Brower, Jacob Vradenbero 
(1844-1905). American archoeol- 
ogiftt, was born at York, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A., and made a name 
for himself as an explorer of his 
own country. In 1894-5 he dis- 
covered mounds and tho site of 
an ancient village at Itasca Lake ; 
in 1897-8 he rediscovered tho site 
of Quivira; and in 1900 ho identi- 
fied over 1,100 ancient nfounds at 
Mille Lac, Minnesota. His writ- 
ten works include I'he Mississippi 
emd its Source (1893), Prehistoric 
Mcm at the Head-imters of the 
Mississiptpi (1895), Quiviro (1898), 
Mille Lac (1900) ; Kansof.^ Monv^ 
mmtal Perpetuation of its earliest 
History, 1541-1896 {im). 

Brown, Mount, peak in Rocky 
Mts., Canada, between Alberta 
and British Columbia ; long re- 
puted the highest peak of the 


Rockies, but now estimated to be 
only 9,055 ft. high. 

Brown, Alexander Crum 
(1838), Scottish chemist, was born 
in Edinburgh ; became extra-aca- 
demical lecturer in chemistry at 
Edinburgh University in 1863, 
and occupied tho chair in tlic 
same subject in the university 
(1869-1908 )l Crura Brown’s prin- 
cipal work has been on the rela- 
tion between chemical constitu- 
tion and physiological action, the 
ketines, electrolytic synthesis, 
and the anatomy and physiology 
of the semicircular canals of the 
internal ear. 

Brown, Charles Brockden 
(1771-1810), the earliest prominent 
American novelist, was born of 
i^iiaker parontago at Philadel- 
phia. His first attempt at litera- 
ture, Alcuyn (1797), a wild specu- 
lation on the evils of marriage, 
was followed by Wiela'nd (1798), 
Ormond (1799), Arthur Mervyn 
(1800), Edgar Huntley (1801), 
Clara Howard (1801), and Jme 
Talbot (1804). Popular in Eng- 
land for a time, his novels, which 
were to some extent influenced 
by Godwin, aro characterized by 
lively diction, but are unreal and 
improbable in plot and action. A 
collected edition was published in 
1827, with Life by Dunlap (new 
ed. 1887). See W. H. Prescott’s 
Life of Ch, K Brown (1834). 

Brown, Ford Madox (1821- 
93), British historical painter, 
and pioneer of tho pre-Raphael- 
ite movement, was educated in 
Belgium. He studied painting 
under Wappers; also in Rome 
and Paris. His true masters were 
Holbein and the 15th century 
Italian masters, from whom he 
developed his sense of grand style 
and archaism of form. In 1844 
he competed for the wall decora- 
tions at Westminster Hall : his 
designs were tho indirect means 
of bringing him into contact with 
Rossetti, his pupil and friend, 
and other members of the pre- 
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Kaphaelite brothorhood. He set- he proposed the coalition which 
tied in Loudon ixi 1846, and both effected the present confedera- 
with pen and brush worked to ful- tion. In 1873 he entered the 
fil the aims of the earnest and en- Senate, and, with the British 
thusiastic band, which inclmled minister at Washington, negoii- 
Rossntti, Millais, and Holman ated (1874) a reciprocity treaty 
Hunt. From 1879 he was engaged with the United States, whicli 
on a series of mural paintings for was accepted by Canada, but 
the Manchester town hall. That failed of ratification by the Amer- 
city also possesses a masterpiece, ican Senate. On March 25, 1880, 
Worl\ The Last of England, he was shot by a discharged work- 
another masterpiece, is at Bir- man, and died on the 9im of the 
mingham; Christ Washing SL following May. See Mackenzie’s 
Teier's Feet, in the National Gal- Life and Speer.hes of the Hon. 
lery, London. Among his other OeO'rgeJirown,fim\'[iewiH*BMal’ers 
woTkB2i,ve King Fine* s Honeymoon, of Canada: Hon. George Brown. 
Kim.g Lear, CordelicCs Portion, Skiid Brown, George Douglas 
Cromwell at Bt. Ives, He also de- (1869-1902), Scottish author, was 
signed cartoons far stained glass born at Ochiltree, Ayrshire. After 
for William Morris. SoeHuoffer’s graduating at Oxford in 1895, he 
Life and Letters of Ford Madox proceeded to Loudon, and entered 
Brown (1896) ; Sizeranno’s Eng- on literary and journalistic work. 
lish Contemporary Art (1898;; To the public he was entirely un- 
Chosneau’s English School of known until he brought out his 
Painting (1884); W. M. Kosset- novel. The House with the Green 
ti’s Buskin, Bossetti^ etc. (1899), Shutters (1901), a powerful story 
and Pre-Baphaelite Diaries and of Scottish life, published under 
Letters (1899); and Helen Ros> the pen-name of ^George Douglas.’ 
.setti’s F, M, Broion (1901). See A brief memoir of his life ap- 
Pre-Raphaklitism. peared in 1903. 

Brown, SiK George (1790- Brown, Georije I jORing (1814- 
18(»5), British general, was born 89), American landscape painter, 
near Elgin, Scotland. He distin- was born at Boston, Mass. After 
guished himself in the Peninsular spending twenty years in Europe, 
war (1808-13), and in America he returned to America (I860). 
(1814), where he fought at Blad- His subjects are mainly Amori- 
ensburg and Washington. Sent in can and Italian landscapes. His 
command of the Light Division to Crown of Hew England was pur- 
the Crimea (1854-5), he behaved chased by King Edward vii., who 
gallantly at Alma and Inkorman, also owns The Bay of New York 
being severely wounded in the (1860). Other pictures by Brown 
latter battle. In 1860 ho became yeQToNi^arabyMoonlight(Vm\), 
commander -in -chief in Ireland. Dogds Palace, Venice, and The 
See A. W, Kinglake’s Invasion Bay of Naples. ^ 

of the Crimea {ViW). Brown, Hekry Ktrkb (1814- 

Brown, George (1818-80), 86), American sculptor, born at 
Canadian publicist aud Liberal Leyden, Mass., TT.S.A. His chief 
leader, born at Edinburgh, Scot- work was the equestrian statue of 
land. He settled in Toronto Washington in New York, which 
(1843), and entered the Union is notable for boing the first im- 
Parliament (1852). In 1858 he portant piece of bronzo statuary 
was called upon to form an in the United States. His statue 
administration, aud he took as of Lincoln was a failure, but the 
its basis the federation of all oquestrian statue of General Scott 
British provinces. Six years later is a most artistic work. 
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Brown, Houatio Robert 
Fobbeb (1854), writer on Venice, 
was born at Nice. Has published 
Life on Die Lagoons (1884 ; 5th 
ed. 1909) ; Venetian Studies (1887) ; 
The Venetian Printing Press 
(1891); Venice^ an Historical 
Sketch (1893; 2nd ed. 1895); a 
Biography of John Addington 
Symonds (1895; 2nd ed. li)03); 
In and Aroumd Venice (1905) ; a 
translation of Molmenti’s Venice 
(6 vols. 1907-8); Studies in the 
History of Venice (1907), etc.; 
and has edited for the Public 
Record Office of London the 
Calendar' of State Papers^ Vene- 
tian, 1581-16U (1895-1905). 

Brown, John, of HaddiiiKtou 
(1722-87), Scottish Prosbytoriaii 
divine, was born at Carpow, in 
Abernethy parish, Perthshire. 
While a herd boy on the Aber- 
nothy braes he learned Latin 
and Greel^ and passed ultimately 
into the Secession ministry. In 
1751 he was settled at Hadding- 
ton, where the romaind oi- of his 
life was spent. Brown was pro- 
fessor of divinity in the Secession 
Hall from 1768. ^ Of his writings, 
entirely theological, the best re- 
membered are Dictionary of the 
Bible (1768), and the Self -inter- 
preting Bible, published in two 
volumes in 1778. He was a man 
of vast learning, and excelled in 
Oriental lore. See Memoirs and 
Select Remams, edited by the Rov. 
W. Brown (1856), 

Brown, John (1 784- 18,'i8), Scot- 
tish divine, grandson of the 
above, and son of the Rev. 
John Brown of Whitburn (1764- 
1832)— an author of some repute 
ill his day — was bor^ at ^Vllit- 
tmm, Linlithgowshire. He be- 
came minister in 1806 of the Se- 
cession congregation at Biggar, 
Lanarkshire, whore lie rornainod 
till 1822, when ho was translated 
to Rose Street church, Phlin- 
burgh. In 1829 ho accepted a 
call to Broughton Placo church, 
in the same city, llo was mod- 


erator of the Associate Synod in 
1818, and was professor of exe- 
getical theology to his denomina- 
tion from 1834 till his death at 
Edinburgh, Oct. 13, 1858. Dri 
Brown was a notable figure in 
the religious history of his time, 
a profound theologian, a prolific 
writer (author of over fifty pub- 
lications— see list in Mackelvie’s 
Annals, 1873), and a preacher of 
rare eloquence. See Cairns’s Mem- 
oir (1860), and his son’s admir- 
able ‘ Letter to John Cairns, D.i).’ 
in Hone Subsecicoi (1858-1861, 
1882). 

Brown, John (1810-82), son of 
the preceding, Vaa born at Biggar, 
lianarkshire. Apprenticed in 1827 
to Syme, the eminent surgeon, he 
afterwai^B settled down to pro- 
fessional life in ISdinburgh. Dr. 
John Brown is tho Charles Lamb 
of Scottish literature. His writ- 
ings, collected into tho three vol- 
umes of Hone Subsecirre (1858* 61 ; 
now ed. 1882), are among tho 
most charming in the language. 
Ho ennobled, us few have done, 
tho humblost things of life. Tho 
most popular and incomparably 
tho finest of his productions aro 
It(d> and his Friends (1859); Pci 
Marjorie (1863); and Jeems the. 
Doorkeeper (1864). See Dr. Ped- 
dio’s Recollections of Dr, John 
Brown (1893); Dr. John Brown 
and his Sisters TsaheUa and Jane 
(now ed. 1901); J. T. Brown’s Dr. 
John Brown (1903); articles in 
tho Ce^itury and Good Words inag- 
a^sines ( 1882), Swinburne’s sonnet, 
and Letters (1907). 

Brown, John (17il0-88), a Scot- 
tish physician, was educated at 
Duns, Berwickshire, and studied 
medicine in Edinburgh. His in- 
novations in medical practice led 
to his formal ostracism in Edin- 
burgh in 1778, whereupon he re- 
moved to London. Hero ho died, 
after ton years of poverty. His 
<U>ctrines, known aa tho Bruno- 
niaii Rystein, now medical com- 
monplaces, wore promulgated in 
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Elm^nta MedicincB { 119 XS\vr)i\Q\L militia, tried by court -martial, 
consisted chiefly in an attack on and hanged along with four of 
the indiscriminate use of blood- his sons at Charleston on Decern- 
letting. See ^Lives by "VV. C. bor 2. Tlie incident at Harper’s 
Brown (1804) and Dr. Boddoos Ferry helped largely to hasten 
(1705), and Haser’a Ge&chickte dcr the civil war, See Brown’s Life 
Mediovn, vol. ii. (18^). and Letters^ ed. by Webb (1901); 

Brown, Sik John (1810-96), Sanborn’s (1885); 

Fjnglish steel manufacturer, tho Newton’s Captain John Brown of 
son of a slater, was born at Shef- Harpe^^s Ferry (li)02) ; and Vil- 
field, and apprenticed to a file lard’s John Brown, 1800-1859 
and cutlery firm. In 1848 the (1909). 

idea occurred to him of the "-‘-Brown, Lancklot (1715-83), 
conical steel buffer spring, which English architect and landscape 
was a profitable invention. After gardener, known as * Capability 
this the business rapidly in- Brown,’ was born at Harle-Kirk, 
creased, and was transferred to Northumberland. He was the 
tho Atlas Worktf (1856), which founder of the modern or Eng- 
evontually covered an area of lish style of landscape garden- 
thirty acres. Ho at once started ing, and remodelled and laid out 
tho manufacture of wrought iron tho grounds at Kew, Blenheim, 
for steel-making, and by an agree- and Nuneham Courtenay. After 
ment with Bessemer this special amassing a largo fortune he rc- 
stool was manufactured at tho tired to Huntingdon, of which 
Atlas Works in huge quantities, town he became shcrin. 

Soon afterwards ho began to Brown, Olivkh Madox (1855- 
turn his attention to rolling steel 74), painterand author, son of Ford 
plates as armour -plating for Madox Brown, born at Finchley, 
war vessels. Up to 18(>3 ho had Middlesex. At the Dudlojr Gallery 
sheathed with iron armour fully ho exhibited Chiron receiving the 
three-fourths of the whole Brit- Infarit Jason from the Slave {ISCtd) 
ish navy. Ho was knighted in and Obstinacy (1870), and, at the 
1867. Royal Academy, JSxercise (1870). 

Brown, John (1800-59), Ameri- His other pictures include The 
can abolitionist, was born in Tor- Tempest, Prospero a id the In- 
ringtoiL Conn., and was a direct fant Miranda (1871), and A Scene 
descendant of Peter Brown, one of from * Silas Marner* (1872). Ho 
the Mayjlovier pilgrims. Deeply is the author of To All Eternity, 
imbued with the religious prin- a poem (1871) ; Gabriel Denver 
ciples of his forefathers, he early (1873) ; Hchditchh hegcucy and 
conceived a^ hatred of slavery. The Dxmle Bluth, posthumous 
In 1865 he joined his sons, who works (1876); and Literary Re- 
had settled in Kansas, where mains (1876). S?oe biographical 
he played a prominent part in sketch (1883) b.v John H. Ingram, 
the savage border warfare with Brown, PETfeii Hume (1850), 
Missouri. In June 1859 ho rented professor in the Fraser chair of 
a farmhouse about six miles from ancient history and palosography 
Harper’s Ferry, and oiganized a in Edinburgh University sinoe 
plot to free the slaves of Vir- 1901, and Historiographer-Royal 
ginia. On October 16 he, with for Scotland (since 1908), was 
the aid of twenty-two friends, born in Haddingtonshire, and be- 
six of whom were negroes, sur- came a teacher. At the present 
prised and captured the arsenal at day he is one of the leading his- 
Harper’s Ferry, but was woimdod, torians of Scotland. In 1898 he 
taken prisoner by the Virginia was appointed editor of the 
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Register of the Privy Cowncil of 
Scotland^ in course of publication. 
His works include George Buch- 
a/nan. Humanist cmd Reformer 
(1890); Early Travellers in Scot- 
land (1891) ; Scotland before 1700 
(1893); John Knox: a Biography 
(1895); Hist, of Scotland (1898- 
HM)9); and Scotland in the Reign 
of Queen Mary ( 1904 ). The articl e 
on the History of Scotland in this 
encyclopaedia was written by him. 

Brown, RojiEUT (1773-1858), 
Scottish botanist, was born at 
Montrose. He resigned (1801) his 
])osition as assistant surgeon in 
tlie army to become naturalist 
to the expedition sent out by 
the Admiralty under Flinders to 
explore the coast of Australia. 
Ho returned to Britain in 1805, 
bringing with him a collection of 
4,000 species of plants. Ho suc- 
cooded (1810) Dr. Dryander as li- 
])rarian to Sir doseph Banks, and 
in 1805 was ai)poiutod libra- 
rian of tho Linnoan Society. He 
published tho results of his re- 
searches in 1810 in Prodromus 
Florev Novm Hollandiiv^ the first 
British work on botany which 
treated of plant arrangement in 
a philosophical spirit. In 1823 
Sir Joseph Banks bequeathed 
to Brown his library and herba- 
rium. Tho latter he handed over 
to tho British Museum; wherc- 
iij'on he was appointed, in 1827, 
keeper of tho botanical dopai*t- 
ment of that institution. In the 
same year he discovered ‘Brown- 
ian movements’ (g.v,). In 1839 he 
was awarded the Copley medal 
of the Royal Society, and after- 
wards received h pension of £200 
from the civil list. Brown’s Mis- 
cellaneous Botanical V/'orks (2 
vols. 1860-8) were edited for the 
Ray Society by J. J. Bennett. 

Brown, Thomas (1603-1704). 
satirist, generally styled ‘Tom* 
Tirown, author of numerous dia- 
logues and other miscellanies, 
was a native of Shropshire. As 
a student he distinguished— and 


extinguished— himself at Oxford 
by his rendering of Martial’s epi- 
ram, which he applied to tho 
ean of his college, commencing, 
‘I do not love thee. Dr. Fell.* 
From Oxford he went to London, 
whore ho laid out his powers on 
small jests and gross buffoonery, 
levelled principally at the dis- 
tinguished men of tho time. See 
Memoir (by James Drake) pre- 
fixed to Brown’s Collected Works 
(.3 vols. 1707-8), and T. Cibber’s 
Lives of the Poets^ vol. iii. (1753.) 

Brown, Thomas (1778-1820), 
Scottish metaphysician, son of tho 
minister of Kirkmabrcck, Kirk- 
cudbrightshirc^. Having studied 
law and medicine, in 1806 he be- 
came partner with the celebrated 
Dr. Giegory. Dugahl Stewart 
being in a declining state of 
health. Brown lectured for him 
for two sessions, and was ap- 
pointed his colleague in 1810. 
He died during a visit to London. 
His Lectures (2l8t cd. 1870) were 
publi jhed shortly after his death, 
and had great popularity in Brit- 
ain and the United States. In 
1818 (new ed. 1821) ho produced 
an elaboiate Inquiry into the 
Relation of Cause and Effect^ in 
defence of Hutno. Brown was a 
disciple of the Scottish school of 
Reid and Stewart. See D. W elsh’s 
Account of the Life and Writ- 
ings of Thomas Broken (1825), 
J. M‘Co8h’8 Scottish Philosophy 
(1875), and A. S. Pringlc-Pattison’s 
Scottish Philosophy (1900). 

Brown, Thomas Edwakd (1830- 
97), schoolmaster and poet, was 
born at Douglas, Isle of Man. 
After taking orders, and serving 
as ^^ce - principal of King Will- 
iam’s College and master of tho 
Crypt School, Gloucester (1858- 
61), ne wont to Clifton, where he 
was master under Dr. Percival 
from 1 864-93. His English poetry 
is full of thought, feeling, and 
imagination, but has been little 
valued in proportion to its de- 
serts, either before or since his 
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death. His Manx poems, chiefly 
rollickinf? narratives in racy dia- 
lect, were prompted by a pas- 
sionate love of his native island, 
with every corner of which he 
was familiar, and to which he re- 
tired on loavincr Clifton in 1893. 
Ho died at Clifton while j?iviiig 
an address to the scliool. W orks : 
Betsy Lee (1873); Fd^c'de Yarns, 
etc. (1881; 2nd ed. 1889); The 
Doctor, etc. (1887); The Manx 
Witch, et<!. (1889); Old John, etc. 
(1893); Collected Poems (with por- 
trait), edited by W. E. Henley, 
H. G. Dakyns, H. F. Hrown (IIKK)); 
Letters, edited by S. T. Irwin 
(1900). 

Brown, Sir Willtam (1784- 
1864), Liverpool ‘merchant prince,’ 
was born at Ballymena, Co. An- 
trim, Ireland. When he was 
sixteen he went to the Unitcil 
States, where he started his com- 
mercial career in the linen trade, 
at Baltimore. In 1809 he re- 
turned to En;rland, and estab- 
lished a branch of the firm at 
Liverpool, becoming?, at the same 
time, aRcnoral merchant, and sub- 
sequently a banker. Ho acquired 
immense wealth, and a few years 
before his death jrave £40,000 to 
erect the Public Library and Derby 
Museum in Liverpool, which was 
opened in 1860. Ho roTiresented 
S. Lancashire in Parliament in 
1846, 1847, 1852, 1857, and 1859, 
when ho retired, and was raised 
to the baronotafirc in 1863. See 
Bourne’s Engush Merchants, vol. 
ii. (1886). 

Brown Bess, soldiers’ name 
for the reifulation bronzed hint- 
lock musket formerly used in the 
British army, ^aid to be an imi- 
tation of the name brown bill, 
which was given to au earlier 
weaporu 

Browne, Charlks Farrar 
(1834-67), better known a.s Arte- 
Mus Ward, American humorist, 
was bom at AVatorford, Maine. 
At first a compositor, and thou a 
reporter and oontributor to vari* 


ouB newspapers, ho began in 18M 
to write in the Ckvclam,d Plain- 
dealer, under the title of ‘Arte- 
mus AV" ard, showman,’ the actual 
name of an eccentric old show- 
man whom he knew. His droll 
contributions, with their mixture 
of quaint spelling, keen wit, and 
shrewd common sense, soon came 
to be widely read. In 1 860 he left 
Cleveland for New York, to edit 
a new comic paper. Vanity Fair, 
which, however, had only a brief 
existence. He then gave his first 
satirical lecture. The Babes in the 
Wood, which was conceived in a 
unique vein of humour. AV’ith 
this lecture he travelled over the 
plains and the Hocky Mts., meet- 
ing with some adventures among 
the Indians and the Mormon^. 
In 1866 he came over to England, 
and opened liis show with a pano- 
rama in the Egyptian Hall. His 
lectures excited roars of laughter, 
his wit being of a new and wholly 
unconventional type. He became 
a contributor to Punch, He died 
at Southampton. IVIany of liis 
sketches were published in vol- 
umes, respectively entitled Arte- 
mus Ward, his Book (1862) ; Arte- 
mus Ward, his Travels among the 
Mormons (1866) ; and Artemus 
Ward in London (1867). Thev 
were subsequently collected into 
a single volume, entitled The 
Complete Works of Artemus Ward 
(1875). Jirowne was a humorist 
sui generis, like Hood and Mark 
Twain. *1110 delicimis incon- 
sequence of Bvowne’.s humour, 
with its clever fouchos of human 
nature and its utterly unexpected 
antitheses, givek it a unique 
quality. 

Browne, Edward Granvillf 
(1862), Persian scholar and lec- 
turer, and Sir Thomas Adaiius’s 
professor of Arabic in Cambridge 
since 1902, son of Si^ Benjamin 
C. Browne, engineer and ship- 
builder, Newcastle, was born at 
Uley, near Dursley. Ho studied 
madiointt Ami soiaucG, but after 
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a course of travel in Persia he 
abandoned tho practice of sci- 
ence for tho cultivation of Ori- 
ental languages, and has pub- 
lished many vaiu<able treatises, 
notably a Persian text of the his- 
tory of the Bab, with an English 
tianslation and notes (1801), The 
Ncv) Hhtory of Mirza Ali Mv>~ 
haimiwd th-c Bah (1893), 
log%ie of Persian Ma/nuse'H pU in 
Cambridge University Library 
(1890), a critical edition of Dau- 
latshali’a Tadhldra (1901), The 
Literary History of Persia until 
the Time of Firdawsl (1903), 
until the Mogul Invasion (1906), 
Abridged Translation of Ibn 
IsfandiydPs History of Taha~ 
ristdn. Short Account of Jiecent 
Kvents in Persia (1909), and 'The 
Persian Revolution of ID05-9 
(1910). Professor Browne has 
taken a prominent i)art in the 
defence iji this country of tlio 
Persian nationalist movement. 

Browne, Edward Harold 
(1811--91), bishop of Elv and of 
iVinchester, was born at Morton 
House, Bucks. He was a wran- 
gler at Cambridge in 1832, gain- 
ing in 1833 tho Crosse theological 
scholarship, in 1834 the first He- 
brew scholarship, and in 18«35 the 
Norrisian prize. Fronl 1843 to 
1849 he was vice-principal at St. 
David’s College, J.am peter, and 
in 1857 vicar of Heavitree, Ex- 
eter, and canon of Exeter. In 
1864 liG became bishop of Ely, 
and in 1873 succeeded Wilber- 
forco as bishop of IV inch ester. 
Browne, who piiblislie<l a large 
numbiir of works on theological 
subjects, took a great interest 
ill the Old Catholic movosnont in 
(xcrmany. His best-known works 
are. Exposition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles (1850-3), which is a text- 
book for candidates for Episcopal 
ordination; The Messiah (1862); 
and The Pentateuch and Elohistic 
Psalms (1863), a reply to Dr. Co- 
lenso. See Life by Dean Kitcliin 
(1895). 


Browne, Georg, Count von 
(1698-1792), Kussian general, born 
iu Scotland of an old Norman 
family, but educated at Limerick. 
Owing to the Catholic Disabili- 
ties Acts he left Scotland, and 
entered first the service of Ger- 
many (1725), and afterwards the 
army of Russia (1730). and soon 
distinguished himsolt by sut)- 
pressing revolt of the Guards 
against the Empress Anna. He 
took part in various campaigns 
against Poland, Franco, and the 
Turks, being made prisoner by 
the last named in 1739 and sold 
as a slave. Liberated through the 
influence of Villeneuve, French 
ambassador Constantinople, 
ho returned to Russia, was made 
a general, and distinguished him- 
self in tho Swedish war from 1742. 
At the begi lining of the Seven 
Years* war he was severely 
wounded at the battle of Zorn- 
doH. Ho was created a field- 
marshal by Peter IIT., and en- 
trusted with the conduct of the 
war against Denmark. For the last 
thirty years of his life he was 
governor of Esthoniaaiid Livonia. 

Browne, Harlot Knight 
{1815-82), known as * Phiz,* book il- 
lustrator, caricaturist, and water- 
colour painter, was born at Lam- 
beth, of French descent. After 
serving his apprenticeship to a 
mechanical line engraver, he was 
chosen by Dickens (1836-7) to il- 
lustrate tho Pickwick Papers^ then 
being published; signing his pic- 
tures with the pseudonym ‘Phiz,* 
as an appropriate complement to 
the author’s ‘Boz.* With Pick- 
wick both artist and author at 
once achieved fame, and tho illus- 
trations of ‘Phiz* have become 
identified with the first editions 
of Dickens’s earlior novels. His 
well-known style is incisive, mas- 
terly, and full of humour, with a 
strong tendency to exaggeration 
and caricature. Numerous exam- 
ples of his work occur in other 
novels (by Lover and Ainsworth) 
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and publications of tho mid- Vic- 
torian era. Struck with paralysis 
in 1867, he was kept from want 
by an annuity from the Royal 
Academy. He died at Biighton. 
See Life by I). C. Thomson (1884). 

Browne, Maximilian U lysses, 
Baron pe Connus and Moun- 
TANY, Count von (1705-57), Aus- 
trian field -marshal, nephew of 
GeorgjCount von Browne; entered 
the Austrian army early in life, and 
took part in the wars of the Polish 
succession (1733-8), in Italy (1734), 
against the Turks (1737-9), and 
was appointed commander -in - 
chief in Silesilib. In 1740, when 
Frederick the Gieat of Prussia 
invaded that province, Browne 
retired to Moravia, but returned 
afterwards and took part in the 
battle of Mollwitz. Me fuuglit 
in the war of the Austrian Suc- 
cession, and was created a field- 
marshal in 1749. At the begin- 
ning of the Seven Years* war he 
was in command in Bohemia, and 
opposed Frederick ii. at Kolin 
(1756), and the Saxons at Pirna 
(1756), but without success. In 
1757 ho distinguished himself in 
the battle near Prague, but was 
fatally wounded during the ensu- 
ing siege. 

Browne. Robert (?1560 10,33), 
founder of tho religious sect of 
the ^Brownists,’ became in 1572 
a schoolmaster in London and 
an outdoor preacher, afterwards 
gathering at Norwich and else- 
where congregations who hold 
with their leader that the church 
was not so much a witness of di- 
vine truth to enlighten tho world, 
as merely a witness against the 
world. He was several times ar- 
rested and imprisoned, though 
occasionally and successfully in- 
terceded for by his relative Cecil, 
Lord Burghley ; but at last, for re- 
fusing to appear before a bishop 
when cited, he was excommuni- 
cated, and had to flee to Holland 
(1581-^). Unwilling, however, to 
leave the Church of England, 


Browne stopped his agitation; 
and after acting (1586) as school- 
master of Stamford, and (1591) as 
rector of Achuroh, ho d i ed in N ortli- 
ampton. Sec Fuller’s Church His- 
tory (1655); John Browne’s Hist, 
of Congrcffationalism in Norfolk 
and Suffolk (1877) ; Dexter’s Con~ 
gregationalism of the last Three 
Hundred Years (1880), and Bur- 
rage’s Tr^ic History of Robert 
Browne (1906). 

Browne, Titomas A. See 
Boldrewood, Rolk. 

Browne, Sir Thomas (1605-82), 
English physician, antifpiary, and 
author of Religio Medici^ tho 
son of a London merchant ; stud- 
ied in Franco, Italy, ana Hol- 
land, receiving the degree of M.D. 
from tho University of Leyden 
about tho year 1633, and tliat 
of Oxford in 1037. In tho same 
year he settled in Norwich, and 
there practised as a physician all 
his life, living calmly amid tho 
din and discord of tho civil war, 
and maintaining an active corre- 
spondence with the antiquaries 
and scientists of his time. Ho 
was knighfcod by Chailos II. in 
1671. In 1810 his grave in St. 
looter’s, Mancroft, at Norwich, 
was discovered by some work- 
men, and his skull was placed in 
tho hospital museum of the town. 
Tho Religio Medici ('Religion of 
a Physician’) was written about 
1634 for his own pleasure; but in 
1642, an edition having been pub- 
lished without his sanction, ho 
was compelled to publish, in 1643, 
an authorized edition, which had 
a great success. It reveals the 
pious musings of a man of simple 
faith on the sub j ect of the spi ritual 
life and tho mysteries of the iin- 
seon. In 1646 appeared his Pseu- 
dodoxia Epidemica, or Enqvdries 
into .... Vulgar emd Coimion 
Errors, though ho himself was 
a believer in alchemy, astrology, 
and witchcraft. In 1658 he pub- 
lished his Hydriotaphia, or Urn- 
burial^ which for richness of die- 
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tion can hardly be parallolod by 
any work in tiio English language. 
To this work was appended tho 
Oarden of Cyrus, a quaint con- 
ceit, treating of horticulture from 
‘Adam’s time to that of Cyrus,* 
and showing that tho quincunx, 
or number five, is found * in roots 
of trees, in loaves, nml e verytliing.* 
Several tracts on morals and an- 
tiquities, attributed to him, wore 
jmblishod (1081^; new ed. 1712). 
See Collected Works (4 vols. ed. 
by Wilkin, 18:i5-0; ed. by <J. 
Sayle, 1904, etc.), and Gosac’s Sir 
Thomas Browne (English Men of 
Letters Series, 1905). 

Browne, Willtaif (1 591-? 1043), 
English pastoral poet, was horn 
at Tavistock. His poetic years 
Avoro 1013-16, during which he 
7 )roduccd Britannia's Pastorals, 
a rural descriptive narrative in his 
favourite Spenserian vein, and 
the more formal eclogues of The 
Skepheard's Pipe (1014). 9'o the 
1 utter Christopher Brooke, George 
Wither, and John Davies of Here- 
ford also contributed ; while Ben 
Jonson, Michael Drayton, and 
Seiden were numbered amongst 
Browne’s friends. Browne wrote 
the epitaph, sometimes ascribed to 
Ben Jonson, on ‘Sidney’s sister.* 
Ho was tutor at Oxford to Robert, 
Lord Dormer of Wing. His works 
were collected and imntcd in 1772, 
and are also given in the fifth 
volume of Chalmers’s edition of 
the poets (1810). They have also 
been edited (with Utemoir) by 
W. Carew Hazlitt for tho Rox- 
burgho Club (1868); and Sir Egor- 
ton IVydges printed (1815) a num- 
ber of his verses which had never 
been previously imblishcd. 

Brownhills* vil., Staf ordshire, 
England, on L. & N.W.R. and 
M.R.,^ 6 m. N.N.E, of Walsall ; 
has extensive coal mines. Pop. 
16,000. 

Brownian Movements, or 

Motions, are rapid vibratory mo- 
tions observed in mioroscopio 
particles, both vegetable and min- 
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oral, when suspended in water, 
and first noticed by the botanist 
Robert Brown (g.v.J in 1827. Tho 
movements have often been mis- 
taken for vital motions ; but they 
are still apparent when tho liquid 
containing bacteria has been stor-, 
ilized. J evens has luoved that 
solid matter of every kind, when 
finely divided, gives evidence of 
Brownian movements. 

Brownie, a term in Scottish 
tradition signifying ‘little brown 
one,* and applied to a race chiefly 
remembered as occupying a ser- 
vile position in houses and on 
farms. A typical specimen was 
the brownie vho lived at Strath- 
miglo in Fifoshire. ‘Every day 
he used to cross the water of Miglo 
by stcpping-utoncs, and acted as 
the nseful drudge at tho Tower of 
Cash ; and all he asked in return 
was to feed out of any dish ho 
chose.* Tho chief of tho Maclach- 
lans had a brownie who was his 
personal attendant, and lived in 
ono of tho dungeons at Castle 
Lauchlan. Accounts vary, but the 
brownies are generally described 
as a naked peoj)!©, with hirsute 
skins. Supernatural powers are 
also attrihuted to them. Some 
think that tlioy were an early non- 
Aryan race, remembered in a dim 
and confused way by the peas- 
antry. See Gnome and Dwarfs, 
James Hogg’s Brownie of Bods- 
heck, George MacDonald’s Sir Gib- 
hie, and John Buchan’s Watcher 
hy the Threshold (lfM)2). 

Browning:, Elizabeth Bar- 
rett (1806-61), was born at Cox- 
hoe, in the county of Durham, on 
March 6, 1806. Conflicting evi- 
denco both as to place and exact 
date may fairly be considered set- 
tled by Mr. Ingram (see below). 
Her girlhood was spent at Hope 
End in Herefordshire. From an 
early ago an invalid— largely due 
to an accident to her spine— her 
health gave chronic anxiety till 
she was thirty-four, when her nerv- 
ous weakness was increased by 
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the death of her only brother by 
drowning at Torquay. Four years 
later, however, she was (against 
her father’s wish) married, in Lon- 
don, to Robert Browning, Sept. 
12, 184G; and after the birth of 
their son, in Florence, early in 
1849, she gained a fresh lease of 
life. For many years the Brown- 
ings lived in Florence, with inter- 
vals of residence in London and 
Paris, and latterly at Rome ; and 
it was in her loved Florence, the 
city of her Casa Ouidi, thai on 
June 29, 1861, she died. 

Probably the most popular 
work of Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning was Aij/r^ra Leigh. It 
is possible, of course, that this 
famous ‘novel in verse’ found in 
its day a wider circle of readers ; 
it is incredible, however, that the 
inner circle which loves poetry 
for its own beauty should rank 
that diffuse if beautiful work, or 
any other of the author’s longer 
writings, with the matchless Son- 
nets from the Portuguese^ the 
most i)orBonal expression, in Eng- 
lish or any other literature, of a 
woman’s love for a man. Al- 
ready .Aurora Leigh is among 
the masterpieces that are seldom 
read. In all the mass of Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning’s poetry 
—none of it worthless, little of 
it uninteresting, most of it de- 
lightful— tihese Sonnets, together 
.with one or two poems and lyrics, 
like the Dead. Pan (1844) and The 
Cry of the Chil f/ren (1844), are the 
enduring and classic part. 

Works. — An Essay on Mind 
(anonymous), and the privately- 
printed poem The Battle, of Mara- 
thon (1&6); Prometheus Bound, 
etc. (1838); The Seraphim (18^); 
A Drama of Exile, and SoTvnets 
from the Portug^tese,. etc. , collected 
in Poems (2 vols. 1844; reprinted 
at Now York as A Dramia\ of 
Exile, etc., 1846); The Runaway 
Stance ait Pilgnms Poimt (1840); 
Casa Guidi windows (1831) ; Tioo 
PotmhyE, BaffCttwmB* Brown- 


ing (1854); Aurora Leigh (1858- 
57) ; Poems before Cbrif/resa (1800). 
Posthumous.— Poems (1862); 
The Greek Christian Poets and 
the English Poets (1863) ; Selected 
Poems, edited by Robert Browning 
(2nd ser. 1866, 1880); Letters to 
R. H. Home (2 vols. 1878-7); 
Earlier Poems (1826-33, 1878). 
Collected Works.— 2 vols.. New 
York, 1871 ; 5 vols., London, 1890. 
See also Kenyon’s Poems of E. B. 
Browning (1897), and Letters of 
E. B. Browning (1897). Life.— 
The must accessible monograph 
is that by J. H. Ingram, in 
the ‘Eminent Women Series’ 
(1888). See also Merlctte’s La 
Vie et VCEuvre de E. B. Brown- 
ing (1906), T. H. Ward’s Eng- 
lish Poets (1883), Miles’s Eng- 
lish Poets (1899), and Diet. Nat. 
Blog, 

Browning, Oscar (1837), uni- 
versity lecturer in histor.v, and 
principal of Cambridge Univer- 
sity Day Training College (1891 • 
1909). He graduated as fourth in 
the classicsd tripos (1860). From 
1860 to 1873 he was ah assistant 
master at Eton. He is a loading 
exponent of the training of 
teachers. As a Liberal he con- 
tested unsuccessfully Norwood 
(1886), E. AVorcestershire (1892), 
and W. Derby (1893). Chief 
works : Modem England (1878), 
Modern Prance (1880), Hist, of 
England (4 vols. 1890), The 
Citizen: his Rights and Responsi- 
bilities (1893), Charles xil. of 
Swe^n (1899), Wars of the Cen- 
tury (1903), Hisf. Europe fSIA- 
IfS (1901), Impressions of Indian 
Travel (1903), Napoleon: First 
Phase (1905), 7V Pall of 
Napoleon (1907), and Memories 
of Sixty (1910). 

Browning, Robert (1812-89), 
one of the two greatest poets 
of tho long and brilliant Victo- 
rian era, was born at Camber- 
well,. then an outlying suburb 
of London), May 7, 1812. Brown- 
ing had a happy childhood in 
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a proBperoua and well-ordered neither la true !’ ‘Who will, 
huuaehold, and enjoyed the care- may hear iSordello'a story told;’ 
fill trahLinj? of affectionate and and * AVho would, has heard Sor- 
cultured pareiita. From boyhood dello’s story told ’). And Carlyle, 
he showed exceptional intellcc- it will bo remembered, said 
tiial and literary tendencies, and that his wife had read SordcUo 
when ho was no more than twelve through ‘without being able to 
years old his father printed for make out whether Sordello was 
him his poetic ‘first-fruits,* under a man, or a city, or a book.* On 
th 0 title /ncondiia. He never wont Sept. 12, 1846, after the issue of 
to a public school, nor to one of that marvellous series of dramatic 
the great universities ; though, and lyrical poems, in eight paoiis, 
when his education by a private published at r^ilar intervals be- 
tutor was finished, he attended, tween 1841 and 1846, collectively 
during the session of 1829-30, a grouped under the title .BeWs anrf 
course of lectures at Universitj Pomegranaits^ Browning married 
College, London. The moat im- Klizai>eth Barrett (see Brown- 
portant educational event in the ing, K. B.), already a poet far 
youth of Browning was his so- more widely known to the public 
journ, in his twenty-second year than himself. tThis happy mar- 
in Russia and Italy. His rage belongs to the realm of 
first publicly -printed ])oema ap- poetry itself. A beautiful and 
pearod (above the signature ‘L.*) dignified love sustained them 
\Yi Monthly Bepository during all their wedded years; 

His earl iGstdramaticeffort,iV£m/- and a son was born to them in 
/or(i, was produced by Macrcady March 1849, in Florence, whore 
at Covent (harden (May 1, 18^17). tlie Brownings had settled in the 
From this date (by which time winter of 1847, and which, with 
Pauline and Paracelsus had been several intervals, remained their 
published) Browning determin- ‘homo city* till the summer of 
edly devoted himself to the art of 1861, when Mrs. Browning died, 
poetry ; and it is significant that From the autumn of 1861 Brown- 
the three greatest modern K nglish ing resided in London ( in W arwick 
poets — Wordsworth, Tennyson, rroscent, Paddington, till 1887, 
and Browning — each consciously and then in Do Vero Gardens, 
and scrupulously ordei ed Ufo and South Kensington), though with 
circumstance to the one great end, frequent and often prolonged 
never 8w<»rving, never despairing, visits to Italy. In November of 
never expending energy in any 1889 ho joined his son at tho 
other direction. But the atten- Palazzo Rezzonico (which he had 
tion of the reading world was purchased) in Venice, and, after 
nut easily won ; and the i)oot’s a brief and painless illness, died 
first important ho6k-~l^ordello there on December 12. OntheTast 
(1840) — did not cause any con- day of 1889 his body was laid in 
siderabK? flutter in the literary the ‘Poets* Corner, Westminster 
dovecotes of the day. Ordinary Abbey. 

readers, blamed for obtuseness ^ Tho greatness of Robert Brown- 
by enthusiasts, may take conso- ing as a poet is beyond dispute, 
lation in tho circumstance that The spiritual secret of his 
Tennyson himself, friend and Rd- mastery is revealed in his words 
mirer though he was, ‘could make , spok-en of Shelley: ‘I prefer 
nothing of it.’ ‘There arc,* he to look for the highest, not 
declared in effect, ‘ only two lines simply tho high.’ Great as has 
in that I cah understand been his moulding influence on 

—the first and the last— and the character and mind of a vast 
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number of readers— to whom per- ishtah^s Ferndes (1884) ; Parley- 
haps, in the main, the ethic of inge with Certain People (1887); 
his poetry was of chief import— Aeolando (1889-90). Collected 
ho has also enriched our litera- Works.— The first ‘collected edi- 
ture with verso of endurint? tion’ was published (Collected 
poetic beauty. At his highest 7V>m5)in2vols., in 1849; the next 
reach he gave to English poetry, in 3 vols., in 1803; tho third in (5 
and particularly th.a.t which in vols., in i8(>8 ; and the fourth in 
form is at once dramatic and 16 vols., in 1888-9. Lately several 
lyrical, a new field and a now cheap editions of tho poetical 
outlook. In a hundred master- works fallen out of copyright 
pieces— from Pippa yv.wis to the have api>cated, as in the ‘Can- 
Aso2an(foof his old age; from tho torbury Toots Series* (Walter 
superb verse of Paracelsus to the Scott). An edition of The Ring 
last ‘flute-note with an accotn- and the Book is published in 
panimont * — we may discern the ‘ Nel8on*8 Shilling Library.* 
master-mind of one who, beyond Besides these original writings, 
all cavil, is a great- i)oet. Time Browning published a translation 
and change will alono settle tho of tho Agamemnon of -^schy- 
question of ‘the groat thinker.* Ins (1877). lie edited, also, j/SipZrc- 
His spiritual message, as distinct lions from Mrs. Brownhufs 
from his poetic achievement, can Poems (1866 and 1880), Mrs. 
be summed up in one line (in tho Brownintfs Poetical Works (188.0- 

E TologMG to Pa cchiarotto): Hope 90), and (in ISH^l) a book called 
ard in the subtle thing that *8 The Divine Order ^ by the Rev. 
spirit.* T. Jones. 

Works. — Incondita (privately Biographical and Bibliograpli- 

? rintcd, 1824); Pauline (1833); ical. — Life of Robert Broxvning^hy 
*aracelsus (1835); Strafford William Sharp (‘Groat Writers 
(1837) ; Sordello (1840) ; Bells and Series,* 1890), w ith a bibliography ; 
Pomegranates (1841-6), in eight iii/6anrficWm,byMr8.Suther- 
parts— viz. ‘I’ippa Vasses* (1841), land Orr (1891; new ed. 1908); 

King Victor and King Charles* Robert Browning, by Edmund 
(1842), ‘Dramatic Lyrics* (1842), (josse (1890); Ltfc, by W. H. 
‘ The Roturn of tho Druses’ (1843), GrifiBn and H. C, Min chin (1910) ; 
‘A Blot in the ’Scutcheon’ (1843), and many other critical and ex- 
‘ Colombo’s Birthday * (1844), iX)Hitory volumes, British and 

‘Dramatic Romancos and Lyrics* American, among which should 
(1845), ‘Luria,’ and ‘ A Soul’s Tra- bo mentioned The Browning 
g^y ’ (1846) ; Christmas Eve amd ciety Papers (1881-90) ; and G. K. 
Easter Day (1 850) ; Two Poems by Chesterton’s monograph in ‘ Eiig- 
E. Barrett andJl. Bro7V7iing{lS54); lish Men of Letters Series * (1903 ; 
Men and Women (2 vols. 1855); new cd. 1J)08). 

Dramatis Personas (1864); The Browning Settlement, York 
Ring and the Book (4 vols. 1868- Street, Walwciih Road, London, 
%^)\Balaustion^sAdventure^^l\)\ S.E. It includes a hall, men’s 
Prince Hohenstiel - Sohwangau home, tavern, club. Dale library 
(1871) ; Fifine at the Fair (1872) ; of Christian sociology, homes for 
Red Cotton Night-cap Country old folks at Whyteleafe, Surro.^ , 
(1873) ; Aristophanes' Apology and a holiday home at Horsham, 
(1875) ; The Jrm Album (1875) ; Sussex. Its aim is to ameliorate 
Pacchia/rotto (1876); La Saisiaz the conditions of life in South- 
and The Two Poets of Croisic wark. 

(1878); Dramatic Idylls (2 ser. Browning Society, The. 
1879-80) ; Jocoseria (1883) ; Fer- Founded in 1881 for the study 
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and discussion of Browninff’s Tht Spirit-rapper : an Autohiog- 
works. It was dissolved in 1893, raphy (1804) ; The Convert^ or 
after having issued some valuable Leaves from my Experience (1867 ); 
papers. The American Hepublic : its Con- 

Brownlsts. See Browne, stitutwn. Tendencies^ and Destiny 
Robert. (1865). His collected works were 

Brown - S^quard, Cttakles published (1882-3), and a Life 
Edward (1817-94), physician and (1808-1900) by his son. — Henry 
physiologist, was born in Mau- Francis (18^15), son of above, born 
rithiB, his father being a native at Canton, Mass. He translated 
of Philadolphia, and his mother Balmes’s Fundamental Fhiloso- 
French. He graduated ar.D. at phy (1856), Tarducci’s Life of 
Paris in 1846, and devoted himself Columbus (1891), Life of John and 
to physiological investigations, Sebastian Cabot 1803), and pub- 
making mimorouB discoveries in lished Faith and. Science (1895), 
the composition of the blood. Equality and Democracy (1897), 
animal heat, the spinal column and lAfe of Orestes A. Urownaon 
and its maladies, the muscular (1898-19001. • 

system, and especially the nerv- Brown Spar, in mineralogy, is 
OU8 system. After acting (1859- a term applied to a magnesian 
63) AS physician to the Hospital carbonate of lime, tinged by oxide 
for the Paralyzed and Kpilcptic of iron and manganese. It is also 
in London, ho became professor of called pearl spar. See DOLOMITE, 
physiology and pathology at Har- of which it is a variety. 
vardinl863,butrcturncd to Paris Brownsville, city, Texas, 
in 1808, and became professor of U.S.A., co. seat of Cameron co., 
pathology (1809-72) in the Faculty situated in tlio R. part of the state, 
of Medicine. In 1872 ho settled on the Rio (Iraiide, opposite Mata- 
in New York as a medical practi- moros, Me vice, and 20 m. from 
ti oner, treating especially diseases the Gulf Coast. It has an im- 
of the nervous system ; but in portaiit river traffic and exten- 
1875 he was once more in Paris, sive trade with Mexico. There 
whore ho succeeded Claude Bcr- is a Roman Catholic cathedral, 
nard (1878) in the chair of experi- Near Brownsville took place the 
mental medicine at the Collbgo last engagement between North 
do France. Ho published Icc- and South in the civil war, 
tnres on Physiology and Path- Pop. 10,500, 
ology of the Nervous Systemi^^^), Broxburn, mining tn., Lirv- 

Paralysisof the Lower Extremities lithgowshire, Scotland, 12 m. w. 
(1860), and Nervous Affcctwns of lUdinburgh ; coal mines, slialo 
(1873). , ints, paraffin works, brickfields, 

Brownson, Orestes Augustus and chemical manure works. 
(1803- 70), American author, born Pop. 8,000. 
in AVjiidaor county, Vermont. He Brozzi, tn., Itabs 5 m. w, of 
was successively a Presbyterian, Florence; manufactures straw 
alTniversalist, a Deist, and finally hats. Pop. (comm. ) 11,000. 

(1844) a Roman Catholic. Ho Bruay. (i.) Mining vii., dep. 
founded (1838) the Boston Qy^ar- Pas-dc-Calais, Franco, Om. s.w. of 
terly Review^ afterwards Brown- B^thune. There are breweries 
son’s Quarterly Review (1844-64), in the place, and gas coal is 
and most of his writings appeared mined in tlio neighbourhood, 
in these periodicals. Kis works Pop. 16,600. (2.) Vil.,dep. Nord, 
include Charles Elwood, or the Franco. 3 m. N. by E. of Valen'- 
Infidel Converted (1840), an ac- ciennes. Pop. (comm.) 7,600. 
count of his religious experiences ; '' Bruce. 8ee Elgin, Earle of. 
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Bruce, James (1730-94), African 
traveller, was born in Stirling- 
shire, Scotland. Proceeding to 
London, he (1754) became part- 
ner in a wine merchant’s busi- 
ness ; but giving this up in 1701, 
he became consul-general at Al- 
giers in 1702. In 1708 he set out 
from Cairo on his famous journey 
to Abyssinia. After sailing up the 
Nile as far as Syeno, ho crossed 
the desert, and reached Jeddah in 
April 1709. From thence ho pene- 
trated to Gondar, the cai)ital of 
Abyssinia, and in November 1770 
he found the sources of the Balw- 
ol-Azrek, or Blue Nile, which was 
considered the main stream of the 
Nile. Bruce remained in Abys- 
sinia about two years, and then 
made his way back to Alexandria, 
whence he proceeded, in March 
1773, to France, where he spent 
some time in the society of Bulfon 
and other distinguished savants. 
Returning to Scotland, he pre- 
pared for publication his Travels 
to discover the Sources of the NiU^ 
which appeared in 1700 in five 
large quarto volumes. The strange 
details which Bruce gave about 
the Abyssinians and the Gallas 
led many to be sceirtical regard- 
ing their truth, and among the 
doubters was Dr. Samuel Johnson. 
The author’s general accuracy, 
however, has been verified by later 
travellers. See Murray’s Life of 
James Bruce (1808). 

Bruce, John (1802-69), English 
antiquai'ian and lawyer, born in 
London. He was brought up to 
the law, but this })e abandoned 
(1840) to take up historical and 
antiquarian research. He edited 
the Calendars of State Papers^ 
DomesUe Series,, 1625-39 (185^ 
71). ahd wrote numerous histor- 
loal tracts. 

Bruce, John Collingwood 
(1806-9?), English antiquary, was 
born at Newcastle ; chose the pro- 
fession of teaching, and succeeded 
(1834) to his fathers school. This 
he relinquished in 1863, and dl- 


voted himself entirely to the study 
of Hadrian’s Wall, and the work 
of the Newcastle Society of Anti- 
quaries. His well-known books 
are. Incised Markings on Stone 
(1869), Description of the Roman 
Wall (1851), and Handbook to the 
Roman Wall (Cth ed. 1909). 

Bruce, Michael(174C-67), Scot- 
tish i>oet, born at Kinnesswood, 
Kinross-shire; bocaTne school- 
master at Gaimoy Bridge, near 
Loch Levon, and at Forrest Mill, 
Clackmannanshire. His reputa- 
tion rests mainly on the Ode 
to the Cuckoo, and on certain 
versified renderings of Scriptural 
passages included in the Scot- 
tish ParaplirascH ; but his claim 
to both has boon disputed by 
David Laing and J. Small, in 
favour of that of John Logan, 
minister of South Leith, a col- 
lege friend, who edited his Poems 
on Several Occasions (1770). The 
question has given rise to a long 
and heated controversy, but the 
})alance of authority is in favour 
of Bruce. See the Lives by Mac- 
Kelvio (18.37), Grusart G865), 
Stephen; (1895), and Mackenzie 
(1905). 

Bruce, Robert (1274-1329), 
king of Scotland, belonged to the 
Norman family Do Pruis, which, 
in the person of Robert do Bruis, 
came to England with the Con- 
queror in 1()66. This knight re- 
ceived largo grants of land^hiefly 
in Yorkshire ; and his son Robert, 
who was ap associate of the prince 
who afterwards became David I. 
of Scotland, obtained the lordship 
of Annandale. Tho family thus 
held lands in both kingdoms, and 
this fact is the explanation of the 
somewhat tortuous policy pursued 
by them, as well as by others of 
the Norman barons whom David 
introduced into Scotland. At 
the battle of tho Standard (1138), 
Robert Bruce, who had receivod 
tho original grant of Annandalo, 
fought on the English side ; while 
his son, the fchira Robert, fought 
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under David, and was taken pris- 
oner, it is said, by his own father. 
The fifth lord of Annandale, 
Robert do Bruis (1210--95), was a 
competitor with John Jhiliol for 
tho crown of Scotland in 12110, 
claiming: the honour as a son of 
the second daughter of David i. 
But in 1292 lildward i. awarded 
tho crown to Baliol ; and Bruce, 
to avoid recognition of liis rivaPs 
claims, rosigued to his son, Robert 
do Bruis (d. 1304), his Scottish 
lordshipof Anuaiidalc. Thiasixth 
lord in turn did fealty to Etl- 
ward I., and fought on tho Eng- 
lish sido when Baliol wan forced 
to throw off tho English yoke. H o 
claimed tho throno wliich Baliol 
rolinquishod ; but K<lward ro- 
fusod, and tho claims of tho 
huuao of Bruco wore inherited 
by his son, the greatest of tho 
family, Rodkht Biutok, who at 
first followed tho family i^olicy. 
In 1290 lio sworo nllogianco to 
Edward I. ; but ho * changed 
sides so often that it is diilicult 
to follow his devious career.’ In 
any case, tho year 1300, which saw 
him finally break w'ith IMward L, 
was tho beginning of the saU ation 
of Scotland. What tho circum- 
stances wore which led him at 
Dumfries to murder Corny n, a 
nephew of Baliol, and a rival for 
the Scottish crown, are not clearly 
known; but the ovont meant at 
once a complete break with Ed- 
ward I., who had favoured Comyn, 
and the hostility of half of Scot- 
land which hold by Cojiiyn. But 
from 1300 Bruce faced tho diffi- 
culties of his situation, and grad- 
ually won, by his ability and his 
success, tho ostoorn and confi- 
donco of the people of Scotland, 
who had known many years of 
Edward’s ‘resolute’ govornmont. 
At first fortune was against hira. 
He had himself crowned at Scone, 
whore tho poverty of his supiwrt 
was painfully apparent. Within 
a few months ho was surprised 
at Mothven, arid defeated in the 


Highlands by the Lord of Lorn, 
an uncle of the murdorod Comyn, 
and was forced to withdraw from 
Scotland and winter in tho island 
of Rathlin, off the north coast of 
Ireland; wliile, to complete his 
misfortunes, his wife and his 
daughter Marjory wore oapturerl 
by tho English, and his brother 
Nigel and many of his supporters 
were executed as traitors. 

In 1307 the tide turned. Bruce 
landed at Turnborry, in Ayrsliiro, 
dofoated tho Earl of Pembroke at 
Loudon Hill, arid made good his 
footing in Scotland again. In 
tho same year tho groat Edward I. 
died at Burgh-on-Sanils, and was 
succeeded by Edward II., who 
was not qualified to carry on tho 
war against B\ich a military loader 
as Bruco now proved himself to 
be. District after district owned 
Bruce’s authority; castle after 
castle fell into Iris hands. English 
armies of invasion were chocked 
by his policy of devastating tho 
country before them; and the 
Scots soon gained strength and 
confidenco enough to inako coun- 
ter-raids into England. In 1310 
tho Scottish cl orgy declared Bruce 
their lawful king, and thus the 
ban of excomir.iimcatioH which 
rested on lilui was practically 
removed. In 1313 Stirling Castle 
alone resisted Iris an bhority. This 
stronghold wj-s sorely pressed by 
Bruce’s brother Edward, who 
was inducod raslily to accept a 
promise of its peacof ul suri’ender 
if it was not relieved by tho Eng- 
lish before Juno 24, 1314. This 
meant a pitched battle between 
the two nations, on a site pre- 
scribod by tho necessity of keeping 
tho English out of Stirling; but 
whatever the anxieties of tho king 
at this hazard, tho result was the 
disastrous defeat of the English 
at Bannockburn. F i om 1314 Scot- 
land was free, and Bruce devoted 
himself to socuiing the formal re- 
cognition of the sovereignty he 
had won. Ho had to deal not only 
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with obstinacy on tho part of Eng- Bruce, William Speirb (1867), 
land, but with the influence of the Antarctic explorer, born at Pldin- 
Pox) 0 , who favoured the Enf^lish ; burgh, and educated at theunivor- 
but eventually he achieved his sity of that city. He distinguished 
purpose, and by tho treaty of himself as a geographer and nat> 
Northampton (1328) the independ- uralist. Among early appoint- 
ence of Scotland was acknow- ments held by him were those of 
lodged. The ultimate success of director of the Scottish Occano- 
Scotland resulted from his policy graphical Laboratory, assistant 
of earring on ^ offensive war in Challenger PJxpcdition Com- 
against England in the northern mission, and superintendent of 
counties and in Ireland. Tiie Ben Nevis Observatory, 18115-G. 
king’s brother Edward, for whom. But his most notable work has 
after Bannockburn, there was not been done as an explorer. He 
room enough in Scotland, sought has accoinpaniod ho fewer than 
a legitimate opening against tho flve expeditions to the Polar 
Englishin Ireland, where ho broke regions. He acted as naturalist 
their power, but was himself to the Scottish Antarctic Expedi- 
killed at Dundalk ip 1318. tion, 1892-3 ; Mr, Andrew Coats’s 

Robert B nice was as wise a king Expedition to Novaya Zoinlya, 
in peace as he was brave and Wiche Islands, and Barents 
skilful in war, and his policy was Sea, 1898; and the Prince of Mon- 
directed to the restoration of Scot- aco’s Expedition, Spitzbergun 
tish prosperity, and to tho safe- and North l^lar regions, 1898, 
guarding of tho land against Eng- 1899, and 1900. He also accom- 
lish aggression. Ho encouraged panied the Jackson-Harmsworth 
the burghs, and first gave them Polar Expedition, 1896 - 7, as 
a place in the Scottish Estates zoologist. Ho is host known, 
(Cambnskonnoth, 1326); and he however, as the leader of the 
had the power to carry out, as Scottish National Antarctic Ex- 
well as the wisdom to devise, pedition on board s.y. Bvotia. 
His career may be summed up 1902-4, the scientific results of 
in tho words of Professor Humo which were of great value. Dr. 
Brown : * At the beginning of Bruce has also explored and sur- 
his groat entoiprise tho prob- veyed Prince Cliarlcs Foreland 
ability is that he was prompted and Spitzbergeii, 1906-9. 
solely by the dosire of making Brucea, a gonus of Simaru- 
good the claims of his own house, bacea;, named in honour of the 
But as his work grow and pros- Abyssinian traveller. It consists 
pored, he rose to the concep- of shrubs with compound leaves, 
tion of a true patriot king.’ Ho flowers in heads, p irts of tho 
died at Cardross in 13^, and flower in fours, and stamens at- 
was succeeded by his infant tachod to a stalk supporting tho 
son David ii. By his will his four dnipes. The stamens are 
heart was to be buried in Jem- sterile in the female flowers. Tho 
Salem, It was entrusted to Sir spocies are natives of Abyssinia, 
Jam^ Douglas to carry thither; China, etc., and some of thempos- 
but Douglas was killed fighting boss properties similar to quassia, 
against the Moors in Spain, a drug furnished by a tree of the 
Bruce’s heart was saved, and bciug same natural order, 
brought back to Scotland, was Bruch, Max (1838), German vio- 

buried in Melrose Abbey. His linist, composer, and conductor, 
body was buried in Dunfermline was born at Cologne. In 1865 he 
Abbey. See Live» by Sir Herbert became director of tho Musical 
Maxwell (1899) and Murison (1899), Institution at Koblenz. From 
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1871 to 1873 he lived in Berlin, waters which attract 1,500 visitors 
and afterwards at Bonn, devoting annually. Pop, 1,600. 
himself almost exclusively to com- Brucker, Johann Jakob 

position. In 1878 he twice visited (1696-1770), German historian of 
England, and in 1880 ho succeeded philosophy, horn at Augsburg; 
Benedict as conductor of the became a minister of the Ke- 
Liverpool Philharmonic; but in formed Church, but soon aban- 
1882 he returned to Breslau, and doned preaching for literature, 
in 1889 to Berlin, His popularity His most important worK is Hts- 
rests upon his compositions ior toria Critiea Philosophim (1742- 
ohoir and orchestra, of which 44; new ed. 1766-7), a work of 
nearly a dozen have enjoved great immense labour and high reputa- 
favour, as nun dcr Frith- tion ; a portion of it was translated 

jofsaga, Schon Ellen. Odyssey^ into English by AV. Enfield (1791). 
Arminius, Lied von dcr (rlocke. In addition to this ho wrote vari- 
Blimischer Triumphncmnu^ Wesso- ous other learned works, such as 
hrunner Gehct^ Nornutunenzug, Pimicotheca Scriptorvm nostra 
SalamiSt ThcmLopyld; though lie uEtate Liter Illustriwm (1741- 
has also written two operas— Lo- 55), etc. 

(1863) and (1872)— Bruckner, Alexander (1834- 

music for Schiller’s von 96), Iliissian historian of Gorman 

Orleans, and many religious and descent, born in St. Petersburg ; 
secular pieces, including violin was professor of liistory at the 
concertos and symphonies. law school in St. Petersburg from 

Bruchsal, tn. and important 1861-7, and in 1872 was appointed 
railway junction, grand-duchy of i)rofe8sor of Bussian history at 
Baden, Germany, 21 m. fi. of the University of Boi pat, but lost 
Heidelberg, It was formerly the the appointment when the uni- 
residence of the archbishops of versity was Bussianized in 1891. 
Spiros, whose palace sti 1 1 romains. Among his works aro History 
There is a large convict prison, of the Ev^sso-Swedish War from 
Pop. 15,000. J7S8~90 (1869, in Kussian); KuU 

Brucine, or Dimethoxt- turhlstorischc Studien: die Itus- 
Strychninb (0a3H26N204), is an sen im Ausland; die Ausldnder 
alkaloid present in mix vomica in Eussland im 17 Jahrhvndert 
and St, Ignatius’s bean. It is a (1878) ; Jhiirdge zur Kultvi/rge- 
colourless crystalline solid, with schichteRnsslandsii/il7 Jahrhun- 
a very bitter taste and similar dert (1887); Lie Europdisierung 
Xiroperties to strychnine; but it Russlands (1888). He has also 
is less poisonous, and gives a contributed the monographs Pc^cr 
red colour with nitric acid. See der Urosse (1879) and Katha/rvna 
Strychnine. * (1883) to Oncken’s collection 

Bruck. (i.) B. AN DER Leitha Weltgeschichte in Emzeldarstel- 
(anc. Mutenum and Leythai Pofi s), lungen. 

tn.,prov. Lower Austiia, Austria, Briickner, Anton (1824-96), 
26 m. B.B. of Vionna, with a seat Austrian organist and musical 
of Count Harrach, and \n the vi- composer, was born at Ansfelden, 
cinity a largo permanent military Upper Austria. In 1868 he was 
camp. Pop. 5,600. ( 2 ,)B. ANDBR appointed organist of the im- 
Mur, tn., Styria, Austria, 33 m. porial chapel at Vienna; pro- 
N.N.w. of Graz. Iron industries lessor at the conservatorium, and 
are carried on. Fop. 8,000. in 1875 lecturer on music at the 

Briickenau* spa, dist. Lower university. Of his oompositions, 
Franconia, Bataria, 35 m. N. of the best are his religious works— 
Wurzburg, with carbonio acid e.g, two masses, a fe Leum, etc. 
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He has also written nine symi- 
phonies showins an ultra-Wag- 
nerian tendency, 

Brudenell, James Thomas. See 
(7AKDIGAN, Earl of. 

Brueghel. See Breughel. 

Brueys, David Augustin de 
(1(>40-1723), French dramatist and 
theologian, was born at Aix. 
Educated in the religious princi- 
ples of the Calvinists, he engaged 
in controversy on their behalf; 
but being converted by Bossuet, 
he entered the Homan Catholic 
Church, and wrote religious pam- 
phlets from the new standpoint, 
lie is best remembered by his 
idays, some of them written in 
collaboration with* Joan Pala- 
jirat (1()50-1721), the chief being 
Lc Concert Ridicule (1689), Le 
(frondenr (1691), Le Mnrt (1691). 
Do Brueys’s original works arc 
Gnbinie (1699) and two or throe 
other plays (somo never per- 
formed), including L^Avorat Rate- 
lin (1706). ' His dramatic works 
wore published in two volumes in 
1712. 

Bruges (Flora. Briigye), tn. and 
episc. see of Belgium, chief tn. 
of W. Flanders, 63 m. N.w. of 
Brussels and 8 m. inland from 
the North Soa, with which it is 
connected by two canals leading 
to Ostond and ISluis respectively, 
and by a third and much larger 
(230 ft. wide and 26i ft. deep) ship 
canal, constructed at a cost of over 
U millions sterling, and officially 
opened in J uly 1907. Zeebriigge is 
the sea terminus. From the 12th 
to the 16th century Bruges was 
the largest commercial city in 
the north of Europe, a centre for 
the English and Scandinavian 
trade, as well as the emporium 6f 
Hanseatic, Venetian, and other 
Italian merchants, and had at the 
height of its prosperity a popula- 
tion of 200,000. At the present 
time it is a quiet, quaint medi- 
eval place, traversed by canals, 
with small houses turning their 
gable ends towards the streets. 


and a great number of charitable 
and religious asylums, hospices, 
refuges, etc. The present cathe- 
dral (St. Salvator) — the old cathe- 
dral was destroyed by the French 
in 1799— is of all periods between 
the 12th and the 19th century. 
The church of Our Lady, also 
dating from the 12th century, 
contains the 6no tombs of Oharles 
the Bold, Duke of Burgundy, and 
his daugiitor Maria, wife of 
the Emperor Maximilian. Both 
churches, and also the church of 
St. James (13th to 19tli century), 
are adorned with notable Flemish 
pictures ; but the most valuable 
works of this description in 
Bruges are the small collection 
of Memling^s pictures in the 
hospital of St. John. Amongs,t 
other public buildings are the 
Gothic town hall (14tli century); 
the town chancellory (16th cen- 
tury); the famous belfry of Bruges 
(.353 ft. high), built between the 
13th and the Ihth century, but 
equipped with its present carillon 
only in 1743; the museum and 
picture gallery, with valuable 
Flemish pictures; tho museum 
of antiquities in the Gruuthuis, 
a 15th-century structure; the 
14th-century (Foortora Logo) ar- 
chives, the municipal library, a 
former palace of tho dukes of 
Burgundy, the law courts (with 
a magnificent 16th-century fire- 
place), the chapel and museum 
of tho Sacred Blood (12th cen- 
tury), and tho Boguinago (13th 
century). 'In the lower part of 
the belfry is &.i archaBologieal 
museum. Pop. 55,000. Tho foun- 
dation of Bruges gees back to be- 
fore the 7th century. Its citizens 
played a prominent part in tho 
bloody ‘ Flemish V espors,’ and tho 
succeeding defeat of the French 
at Courtrai (1302). In tho 15th 
century the sanding up of tho 
seaway to and at Sluis^ the growth 
of Antwerp, and the shifting of 
the centres of Euroi>ean com- 
merce brought about by tho 
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discov&rj of America and the aea On economical ^founds he was 
route to India, tended (with cer- dlBmissod from his jJOHt in 1870, 
tain political causes) to weaken and afterwards resided princi- 
and destroy tho commercial su- pally in Clermany, making a visit 
premacy of 15rnges. The indo- to Persia in 1884 as member of a 
pendent yet turbulent spirit of (lerman embassy, and again visit- 
its i)eople was shown in 1488. iug Egypt on behalf of the 
when they kept prisoner for some Prussian government. He died at 
months the Roman king (after- Charlottenburg. Of his numerous 
wards emperor) Maximilian, and works on Egypt^ology (over thirty), 
forced him to abdicate the gov- the most important are Oesckichte 
eminent of Flanders. Its chief Aegyptens unier den Pharaonen 
manufacture is lace. See W. C. (1877 ; trans. 1880) ; Diction- 
Robinson’s Bruges (liKK)), and vmircGeographique deVAnciemie 
Omond and Forcstiors Bruges (1877-80); Thesaurus In- 

and ir. FVandfjrs (100(1). seripiionumAigyptiaenrnm{V^B2- 

Brugg, a very quaint little 01); Religion u. Myihologie der 
modirevaftn. in tho Swiss canton alten Aegypter (1881-8^ See his 
of Aargau, 19 m. N.W. of Zurich; Mein L^en und mein Wandtru 
commands ‘the bridge’ over tho (1804). * 

Aar, just above its junction sue- Bruhl,vil., Rhineland, I’russia, 
coBsivoly with the Roush (from 10 m. fcs.s.w. of Cologne, witli 
Lucerne) and tho Limmat (from lignite mines and a royal castle 
Zurich). Pop. 2,400. (1725-8). Pop. 7,500. 

Brugger, Fiuediuch (1815-70), Bruhl, Hkinricji, Count von 
Germansculptor, born at Munich. (1700-04). minister of Augustus 
In 1843 Ludwig 1, of J>‘a\ aria com- ill., elector of Saxony and king 
missioned him to execute marble of Poland, whose position on the 
busts for tho Pantheon or Hall throne was established (1733) 
of Fame, and several bronze mainly by Bruhl’s assistance, 
statues, such as Gluck (1848) and From that date to 1746 he gradu- 
Pnuce Max Emanuel for Mu- ally gob into bis own hands tho 
inch. Field-marshal Wrtde for principal officeB of st^te, and from 
Heidelberg, if. L. Fugger (1857) 1746 2 uled Saxony in his master’s 
for Augsburg, etc. But Brugger name. He brought the country to 
.shows to greater advantage in the verge of ruin, involving it in a 
mythological subjects, as Pene- war (1756-03) with Frederick ii. 
lope Longing for her Husband, of Prussia, who took his capital. 
Icarus and Dcedalus, Gildipus After tho death of the Elector 
in Exile with Antigone. Augustus, his favourite, dismissed 

Brugsch, Heinrich Karl by his successor, survived his 
(1827-94), Gorman Egyptologist, master only three weeks. Briihl 
was born at Berlin. Ho was sent amassed groat wealth, and his 
by the Prussian government to collection of 62,000 volumes forms 
Egypt in 1853, whore ho joined part of the royal library at Dres- 
Mariette in tho Memphis ox- den. l:>ec biographies, Leben des 
cavations. Appointed assistant Grafen von Briihl, by Justi 
curator of Berlin Egyptological (1760-1), and Zuverldssige Lebens- 
Muscuin (1855), he visitc 1 Persia beschreibung d. Grafen von Briihl 
in 1860, and acted as Gorman (1766). 

consul at Cairo (1864-8), return- Bruises are thd result of lacera- 
ing to the chair of Oriental Ian- tion of subcutaneous tissues, the 
guages at Ghttingen. In 1870 he skin itself being unbroken. They 
became head of the Khedive’s commonly result from direct vio- 
school of Egyptology at Cairo, lenoe, such as a blow with a blunt 
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weapon^ a crush, or a pincji, but 
are also produced .by sudden, 
violent muscular ^ efforts. The 
softer the flesh tHe more easily 
it is bruised, and fatty tissues 
bruise easily ; some diseases, such 
as ansemia, scurvy, and haemo- 
philia, predispose to it. In a 
bruise the discoloration is caused 
by hsemorrhaf?c from capillaries 
and other small blood-vessels, the 
chang^es in colour arising from the 
different stages of blood disintc- 
g|^ati6n and absorption. 

Medico-legal investigations fre- 
quently involve the question of 
bruising before and after death. 
A bruise visible on the surface, 
and produced before death, would 
bo accompanied by more or less 
swelling ; and on incision coagu- 
lated blood would be found, with 
discoloration of the skin proper. 
A body bruised after death shows 
no swelling ; and on cutting into 
the bruise little coagulated blood 
is found, and the skin is not 
blackened. It must also be re- 
membered that in the case of 
a deep-seated injury, received 
shortly before death, there might 
be no external sign; though, on 
cutting down, the haemorrhage of 
a severe bruise might be found. 
A bruise may be distinguished 
from the post-mortem stain, 
^ue to hypostasis, by incision, 
when the bruise will show coagu- 
lated blood, and the post-mortem 
stain only a few bloody points, 
trhe position of the discolqration 
will also Imlp a decision; for 
hypostasis is produced by gravita- 
tion,' and occurs at those points 
upon which the weight of the 
dead body has been for some time 
pressing. 

If firm elastic pres- 
sure can be applied immediately 
after the injury and maintained for 
twenty-four hours, tho discolora- 
tion will be comparatively slight. 
The popular remedy of a piece of 
beef -steak applied to a bniised eye 
owes its virtue to the elasticity 


with which the raw meat can be 
fitted accurately into the orbit, 
and presses equally on the loose 
tissues of the eyelid^ where other- 
wise blood would nnd its way. 
A. cold compress, say of lead 
lotion, is also useful, as helping 
toward coagulation and the stop- 
page of further subcutaneous 
haemorrhage. Later, or if the 
bruise is already fully developed, 
frequent gentle massage over the 
part will greatly hasten* the re- 
moval of the coagulated blood, 
and consoquently of the disfigure- 
ment. Free movement of the port 
will also help, ^once tho bioiise 
has developed; but perfect rest 
is necessary if pressure has been 
applied with the view of prevent- 
ing discoloration. In very severe 
cases of bruising, amounting prac- 
tically to crushing, the flesh is 
sometimes so severely damaged 
as to be the seat of gangrene. 
See OANOttiiiNii. 

Brfilov, or Brylov, Constan- 
tin Pavlovich (1799-1852), Rus- 
sian painter, bom at St. Poters- 
burg; spent six years in Italy, 
whore he made copies from 
Raphael for the imperial house, 
especially good being the repro- 
duction of the School of Athens 
(now in the St. Petersburg Acad- 
emy). Between 185*} and 1833 he 
executed one of his greatest works. 
The Destruction of Pompeii (now 
in the Hermitage, St. Peters- 
burg), and in 1834 the Death of 
Inez de Castro (now in the Sif. 
Petersburg Academy). On his re- 
turn to B^issia’he was appointed 
(1836) professor at the St. Peters- 
burg Academy. To this period 
Mongs the great canvas The 
'Sief/e of Pskov (now in the St. 
Petersburg Academy) ; but he 
confined his activity chiefly to 
portraiture and sacred painting, 
the most notable resfilts being 
an Assumption (in the eathedml 
of St. Petersburg) and The Apfts- 
ties an4 other frescoes (in the 
church of St. Isaac at St. Peters- 
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burg). See Miithef's , o/l BluntHchli’s^£8c/^^c^<ecKei*i2eim6• 
Moaeeen Painting (1895^). Uk Zurich (8 yoIs. 1847-67). 

Brumalre, the Becood month Brunamonti, Marta Altnda 
of the year in ihe French repiih- (1842^-1903), Italian poetess, bom 
lican calendar; extended from in Perugia; published her first 
October 22 to Noveinr)er 20 in book in 1856, and between 1859 
the Tears i.-lii. and v,-vtii. Tho and 1878 issued various Canti Na- 
18th Brumaire of the eighth year zionali. These and other imems 
of the republic (Nov. 9, 1799) is were collected in 1875, and in 
the date on which Napoleon over- 1887 augmentefl by a volume of 
throw the Directory and became Nuovi Cantu In these verses 
first consul. patriotic and religious fervour are 

Brumath, or Bkumft, tn., El- united to genuine poetic feeling, 
sass, Germany. 10 m. N. by w. of Brunanburh, a place in the 
ytrassburg. Pop. 6,000. north of England, where Athelstan 

B r u m m e Hi tH* t ^ clderland and his brother Eadmund, in 937, 
prov., Netherlands, 4 m. s.W. of won a decisive victory over A nlaf 
Zuiphen ; a residential locality, of Dublim Constantino of Scot- 
Pop. (comm.) 7,500. * land, the CJeltiaking of Northum- 

Brummell, Geo hoe Bryan berland, and the Northumbrian 
(1778-1840), or Bkau'Bkummku., Danes, tho battle practically cs- 
English leader of fashion, was a tablishing the unity of England 
friend of George IV. when prince for many years. Thoriiteof Bnm- 
logent. Owing to his gambling aiiburh is uncertain, but it has 
‘losses he fled (1810) to Calais, been variously located in Nor- 
whero ho renewed his old course thumbria, in Yorkshire, Baiuhor 
of life, and in Caen was cast into Bridge in Lancashire, and Bnins- 
prisoii for debt ; Imt being ro- wark or Birrenswark in Durntries- 
leasod, he was appointed consul shire. 51ie battle was commem- 
(1830-2) at Caen, where ho died orated by a stirring alliterative 
in a, lunatic asylum* Brummoll ballad contained in tho Anglo- 
is reinernbered for his readiness Saxon Chronicle, and in the Saga 
in repartee and for his fastidious of Zgil Skallagrimsaon (trans. by 
neatness in dresS, in which, how- 'VVI U. Green, 1893). The most ' 
ever, he was not extravagant and spirited version is that of Lord 
foppish, bRt studiously moderate. Tennyson. 

Seo Jesse's Life of G. Pm7ti~ Brunck, Rioharp Franoots 
vticll U844; new ed. 1886), Phtlipi'E (1729-1803), ono of 'the 
Fitzgerald's Life of George rr. greatest classical scholars of the 
(1881), Bulwor's Pelham (1880), 18th century, was born at fitrass- 
LietePs . Gramhy (1826), and burg. After serving for some 
Boutat de Monval’s Beau time in the Seven Years’ war 
Bruiwfmll (1908). • (176fH)3), ho took up (1760) the 

Briiti, Rudolf (c. 1285-1360),' study of Greek, and from 1776 
first burgomaster of Zurich, Swit- devoted the greater part of his 
zorland— an office created in 1.336., income as receiver of taxes to 
Bj un induced the town to enter the issue of editions of the Greek 
•tho “Swiss Confederation (1351). authors, with emendations of the 
Later ^ he was won ov-sr to tho text. These included Analecta 
, Austrian side, and induced the 'Veterum Poctarum Grcecoram 
town in 1366 to make an alliance (1J72-6), Anacreon (1778), Apolto- 
with Austria, with which tho rnue fihodius (X780\ Aristophanes 
Oobfederation had made peace (1T81-3), Gnemici Poetre Greed 
in 1355. See Life bv Hottinger (l778), and Sophocles (17^9). 
in Schweiz Museum; vdl. i. (1837) ; Brundusium. See Brin Dial, 

IV. - . 13 
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Brune, Guillaume Mabte 
Anne (1703-1815), marshal of 
France under Napoleon, served 
in the army of the revolution 
under Diimourioz (1793). After 
establishing the Helvetic repub- 
lic in Switzerland and the Bata- 
vian republic in Holland, and 
defeating the Duke of York at 
Bergen in Holland (1799), ho was 
deputed in 1800 to suppress the 
Chouan rebellion. In the .same 
year he was named commander- 
in-chief in Italy, and defeated the 
Austrians on the Mincio. In 1803 
ho was sent as ambassador to 
(Constantinople, and during his 
absence was created (1804) a mar- 
shal. Ho was a^)ointed French 
governor of the Hanseatic League 
towns in 1806, and captured (1807) 
Stralsund and KUgen. At Napo- 
leon’s first abdication he joined 
Louis XVIII., whom he deserted 
during the Hundred Days, but 
rejoined after Waterloo. He was 
murdered at Avignon by a royal- 
ist mob (1815). See Vie de Jimne 
(1887); and Marmoiton, Le Mare” 
chal Brune (1900), 

Brunei, British protectorate 
in N.W. Borneo, between British 
N. Borneo and Sarawak. It was 
until 1888 an independent (Mo- 
hammedan) territory, and its sul- 
tan was at one time overlord of 
the whole island. The popula- 
tion is estimated at about 30,000. 
Area, 4,000 sq. m. Brunei, the 
capital (pop. 10,000), is mostly 
built on piles. Valuable coal is 
found. The chief export is sago. 
See Alleyne Ireland’s Far Eastern 
Tropics (1906). ' 

Brunei, Ihambabd Kingdom 
(1806-69), English civil engineer, 
was the only son of Sir Marc 
Isambard Brunei ; entered his 
father’s office in 1823. He as- 
sisted in the two great under- 
takings —his father’s block ma- 
chinery and the Thames Tunnel 
(1825-43). Upon his own account 
he constructed (1831). Monkwear- 
mouth Docks, and many other 


works of a similar character; and 
he designed (1831) the plans for 
the Clifton Suspension Bridge, 
though the bridge was not com- 
pleted (1864) until after his death. 
As engineer (1833-46) to the Great 
Western Railway, he persuaded 
the directors, after much contro- 
versy, to adopt the broad guage. 
His last great railway undertak- 
ing was the Royal Albert Bridge 
of the Cornwall Railway at Salt- 
ash (1853-9). Brunei was also one 
of the pioneers in the develop- 
ment of ocean steam-navigation. 
Ho designed the Ureat Wester^i 
steamship, which was the first to 
make regular voy ages (1838) across 
tho Atlantic. He next built the 
Great Britain, the first large iron 
steamship which was navigated 
(1845) by the screw proi)ellcr. 
Under the auspices of the East- 
ern Steam Navigation Company, 
ho began (1853) the construc- 
tion of the huge Great Eastern* 
Brunei gave much attention to 
gun improvement, and designed 
a floating gun-carriage for tho 
attack on Kronstadt in 1854. He 
also designed and erected the 
hospital buildings at Renkioi, on 
the Dardanelles, in 1855. Ho 
was seized with paralysis on 
board the Great Eastern, Sept. 6, 
1859, and died ten days after- 
wards. See Life, by his son, 
Isidore Brunei (1870). 

Brunei, Sib Mabc Ibambabd 
(1769-1849), engineer, was the son 
of a farmer and landowner in 
Normandy. Obliged to leave 
France in 1793 on account of his 
royalist opiniora, he settled tem- 
porarily in the ITnited States, and 
began business as an engineer. 
In 1799 he came to England, and 
persuaded the Admiralty^ to ac- 
cept his designs for making ship 
blocks by machinery. The inven- 
tion was perfected in 1806, and 
Brunei was awarded a sum of 
£17,000. In 1824 the Duke of 
Wellington accepted his plan for 
the ooustruetion of a tunnel be- 
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neath the bed of the Thames. 
The work was completed in 1843, 
with the assistance of his son. 
BrunePs inventions included ma- 
chines for knitting, for ruling 
paper, for manufacturing nails, 
for making druggists* boxes, and 
for making seamless shoes for the 
army. He was knighted in 1841. 
See Beamish’s Memoir& of Sir 
Metro Brunei (1862). 

Brunelleschi, Filippo (1377- 
1446), Italian architect and sculp- 
tor, was born at Florence. He 
promoted the restoration of the 
ancient classical style of architec- 
ture as a substitute for Gothic. 
His first great work was the 
church of San Lorenzo in Flor- 
ence; and in 1418 he became 
architect of the unfinished cathe- 
dral of Florence, for which he 
designed the great dome, the 
largest in the world, imitated by 
Michael Angelo in the design for 
that of St. Peter’s. Ho was also 
the architect of the Pitti Palace, 
and of the chapel of the Pazzi, 
Florence. See Life by Manotti 
(cd. Milanesi, 1887); and Scott, 
F. d i ser Brunclleechi (l‘JOl ). 

Brunetlbre, Ferdinand (1849- 
1906), born at Toulon, member of 
the French Academy since 1893, 
one of the most influential of 
modem French critics. From 
1875 he contributed regularly to 
the Reime des Deux Mondcs^ of 
wliich he was editor. His articles 
were collected from time to time 
in series, entitled Etudes Critiques 
svr CHistoire de la lAttWature 
Frang'f ise (6 vols. 1880-98), QutS’ 
tions de Critiqve (2 vols. 1889-90), 
Essait sur la LitUrature Contem- 
poraine (2 vols. 1892-5), and His- 
toire et Litterature (3 vols. 1884- 
87). ' He confirmed his reputation 
and achieved considerable popu- 
larity by four series of lectures 
dealing respectively with Evolu- 
tion des Genres dam,s VHistoire d^e 
la LitUrature (1890), Epoques du 
ThMtre Fram^ais (1892), Evohi- 
tion de la Polsie LyHquc en France 


oAk XIX* SUcle (2 vols. 1893; 3rd 
cd. 1900-1), and Bossuet (unpub- 
lished). His work is character- 
ized by wide and accurate know- 
ledge, and it would be difficult 
to find his equal in tracing a ten- 
dency in literature or in statii^ 
an author’s relationship to his 
predecessors. He was an extreme 
classicist, holding that French 
literature attained its perfection 
in the reign of Louis xiv., and 
that earlier literature was but 
a preparation, and subsequent 
literature a decadence. He, 
accordingly, hardly did justice 
to the middle ages, and, on tho 
other hand, never ceased to op- 
pose, since his Bomem Naturalistc 
(1883), the realistic school of mod- 
ern literature. Ho -ftill be best 
remembered by his applioation of 
the theory of evolution to the 
study of litoratiiro. His later 
publications includo La Science et 
la Religion (1895) ; Education et 
Instruction (1805) ; La Renais- 
sance de VlrUalisme (1896) ; La 
MoraliU de la Doctrine Evolutive 
(1896) ; VArt et la Morale (1898) ; 
Li Idle de Fatrie (1897); Les En- 
nemis de VAme /'Van^aisc (1899); 
Memuel de VHistoire de la Lit- 
Urature Franca ise (1898 ; Eng. 
trans. 1898) ; BniTietilrds Essays 
in French Literature, trans. liy 
D. Nichol Smith (1898) ; Histone 
de la Litt. Frarwaise Classique 
(1905, etc.). 

Brunhilda, the name of two 
queens, (i.) The Brunhild of 
the Hibelungenlied, queen of 
Iceland, wife of Gunttier, who 
I^rocuTod the murder by Hagen 
of Kriemhild’s husband Siegfried. 
She is identified with Brynhilda, 
a beautiful maiden, one of the 
Valkyrie, in Norse mythology, 
whom Odin deprived of her di- 
vinity, and throw into a deep 
sleep, from which Sigurd awak- 
cnedher. (2.)Tlie other Brunhilda 
was a Visigoth princess, married 
(o67) to Sigbert, king of Austrasia, 
and became (596) regent for her 
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two {grandsons in the rule of half an imperial state priBon, where, 
the Frankish kingdom, Frcde(?ond among other political offenders, 
ruling the other half for Clotaire Baron von der Trenck (1746-9) 
IT. On Fredegond’s doath (598) and the Italian poet Silvio Pel- 
she became sole Merovingian lico (1822-30) were incarcerated, 
queen, b ut was deposed and killed Among the churches the most 
in 613. noteworthy are the cathedral 

Brufii, isl. of Tasmania, 32 m. (15th century) and the Gothic 
long, with an area of KK) sq. in., church of St. James. There aro 
in w. of Storm Bay, and 15 m. s. also the handsome meeting-house 
of Hobait Town; there is a light- of the Moravian Estates (built 
house on S. end. in 1876-81), the national (Franz) 

Bruiii, Leonardo (1369-1444), museum, the Moravian industrial 
Italian Inimanist and historian, ai*t school, the technical high 
was born at Arezzo, devoted his school, the picture gallery, and 
youth to the study of the classics, the blind institute for Moravia 
and was papal secretary under and Silesia. Briinn is one of the 
four Popes (1405-15). Ho then busiest industrial towns in tho 
retired to Florencfc, of which city Austrian empire. AVoollen fac- 
ho became tho historian and (in tor ies are the most important; but 
1427) the chancellor. Bi uni’s tho manufacture of machinery, 
HisioriaruifiFlorentinarumLihri leather, gloves, hats, chemicals, 
-Yi2. (printed at Strassburg, 1010; sugar, starch, spirits, brewing, 
a modern edition, P'lorence, 1856- dyeing, flour-milling, and brick- 
60) is a monument of research ; making, aro carried on on a large 
and his Co^nmentariu^ Jierxm suo scale. The town was besieged, but 
Tempore Ocstnrum (vol. xix. of in vain, by the Hussites in 1428, 
Muratori’s Script, Rerum ItaL) by tho Bohemian king George 
and JCpistolw Familiares (Flor- Pod iobrad in 1407, by the Swedes 
once, 1742) are full of interest re- in 1645, by the Pmssians in 1742, 
garding the history of tlio time, and by tho French in 1805 ; but the 
Though small in compass, the best last named forced it to capitulate 
known of Bruni’s writings is the four years later. Pop. 110,000— 
Vita of Dante, one of the most of whom rather loss than one-half 
valuable of the early lives of tho are of Czech race, tho rest being 
poet (Eng. trans. by P. H. Wick- mostly of Teutonic descent, 
steed, Hull, 1898). Sec O. Mon- Brunne, Robert of. See 
zani’s ‘ Vita di L. Bnini Areiino,^ Mawntno, Robert. 
in the Arch. Star, Ital, (2nd series, Brunnen,vil. (much frequented 

vol. V. 1861). in summer), Switzerland, on tho 

Briinig Pass (3,396 ft.) loads n. shore of the L. of laiccrne, and 
from the Swiss canton of tXnter- in thocimton of Schwyz. It is on 
walden and Lucerne to that of tho iSt. Gotharcl line, 18 m. B. by 
Bern, reached at Meiringcn in s. of Lucerne, 
the Hasli or Upper Aar valley. Brunner, Heinrich (1840), 
It is extremely easy. Since 1888 German lawyer, born at AVels, 
it has been traversed by a little Upper Austria. Since 1873 he 
mountain railway. has been professor of the history 

B r fi n n, tn. and episc. see, of law at the Berlin University, 
cap. of Moravia, Austria, 70 m. His works on the history of Ger- 
K.N.E. of Vienna, at the foot of man, Frank, No rmsin, and Anglo- 
the Spielberg, an isolatod hill Norman jurisprudence aro of 
rising 185 ft. above tho town, gi eat value — Das Anglo-Nor<mdn- 
and crowned with a citadel which nisehe Erbfolgesystem (1869) ; Das 
from 1621 to 1855 served as Oerichtszeugnis vmd die Frank- 
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isehe KSnitjsurleunde (1873); 
Mithio und tSperantes (1885) ; JSur 
JiecMspaschichte der Jiomuchen 
und Gcrmani&chen Urkunde 
(1880). His two principal works 
are, however. Die EnUtchung der 
Schwiirgeridite (1871), in which 
he shows the relation between 
the English jury system and the 
Krankish methods of legal 7 )ro- 
cedure, the connecting link being 
the Normans, and Deutsche 
Rcchtsgcschichte (2 vols. 1887-92). 

Br unnow, Ernst Thilipp, 
Count von (1797-1875), llussian 
diplomatist, w'as born at Dresden. 
After acting for Russia at the con- 
gress of Laibacli, and in Turkey 
and the Hague, he was appointed 
ambassador to London in 1840, 
wlioii ho effected tho convention 
which settled temporarily the 
affairs of the East on a satis- 
factory footing. Here he re- 
mained until tho outbreak of tho 
Crimean war (1 854). He took part 
with OjIov (Orloff) in tho Paris 
Conference (1856), and signed the 
treaty of peace. In 1858 ho re- 
turned to London, and remained 
there until 1874. 

Bruno, Giordano (? 1550-1600), 
Italian philosopher, was born at 
Nola, in tho kingdom of Naples. 
In his youth ho was a Dominican 
monk, but fled (1576) to Switzer- 
land on account of his heretical 
opinions. After spending two 
years (1577-9) in Geneva, ho pro- 
ceeded to Toulouse, and finally 
(1581 ) to Paris, wlioro, in 1582, ho 
})ublished a satirical comedy , II 
Candelajo, in which he ridiculed 
several classes and professions. 
Rrnno next gave lectures on phi- 
losophy, and strongly attacked 
tho A I istotelians. Thereafter he 
visited England (1583), where ho 
contracted a friendship with Sir 
Philip Sidney, to whom ho dedi- 
cated his two next works, tho 
Spaccio della Bestia THonfante 
(or * Expulsion of the Triumphant 
J’casf), an attack upon Rome; 
and tlie Cena Idelte Ceneri (or 


‘Evening Conversations on Ash 
■Wednesday’), in which the au- 
thor defended the (^oi>ernican 
system of astronomy. Rruno’s 
Delhi Causa Principio ed Uno 
(1584) and his Del Injinito Uni- 
verso e Mondi (1584) are his chief 
metaphysical works, and in these 
ho developed apantheis Lie System, 
liruno’s philosophy seems to have 
attracted and influenced Spinoza, 
Descartes, Schelling, and other 
thinkers. He afterwards ob- 
tained (1586) a professorship at 
Wittenberg, where ho published 
in 1587 his treatise De Lampade 
Comhinatoria Lulliana. In 151)2 
he roturnod to Italy, but was at 
length arrested (1593) and im- 
prisoned by tho Inquisition. Re- 
fusing to recant his heresies, he 
was condemned to death, and was 
burnt at the stake in Romo (Feb. 
1 7, 1 COO). His Italian writings were 
published by Dr. A\ agnor in 1830, 
and by P. de Lagardo in 1888-9 ; 
those in Latin by Gfi iiror in .’834, 
and by Florentine in 1880-91 . See 
the Life of (H, Brxmo, the Nolan, 
by Miss J. Frith (1887) ; G. Bruno, 
by L. MTntyro (1903) ; and in 
German by A. Rielil (1900), Louis 
(1900), and Zandsack USOl); and 
see also the edition of his Works 
by F. Tocco (1891). 

Bruno, St. (c. 1040-1101), 
was born at ( ’ologne, and became 
a canon of Rheims, and director 
of the schools of the diooooe. In 
1040, with six companions, ho re- 
tired to the desert near Gronoblo 
and founded the Carthusian order 
(1084). (SecCARTHUSTANfl.) Pope 
Urban Ti. summoned him to Rome ; 
but after a few years of the papal 
court he retired (1004) into Cala- 
bria, whore he founded a second 
Carthusian monastery at Della 
Torre. Ho was canonized in 1628. 
His day is October 6. See the 
Acta Sanctorum., and Lives, in 
German, by LObbel (1899) and 
Gorse (1902). 

Bruno tub Great (925-966), 
archbishop of Cologne (953) and 
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Duke of Lorraine (954), was son ingr Lutherans. The leading in- 
of Henry the Fowler and brother dustries are agriculture (est>e- 
of Otho I. A celebrated scholar dally cattle -^rrazing and fruit- 
and statesman, he reconciled his growing), mining (lignite, iron, 
brother and the French court, asphalt) in the Harz, and some 
and is credited with the author- manufacturing (chiefly sugar, sul- 
ship of a commentary on the Pen- phuric acid, oeor, and spirits), 
tateuch and of a work on the The duchy includes extensive for- 
livcs of the saints. ests. It has two votes in the 

Brunow, LuDWia (1843), Ger- Imperial Federal Council, and 
man sculptor, born in the duchy sends three representatives to 
of Mecklenburg - Schwerin. In the Imperial Diet. Originally 
1871 Moltke gave him a sitting Brunswick formed part of the 
for a bust in bronze : in conse- duchy of Saxony, but in 1235 
quenoe of this he obtained the the independent duchy of Bruns- 
order for the Moltke Memorial wick was created. Subsequently, 
(1875) at Parchim. In 1880 he along with Hanover, Liineburg, 
executed two colossal statues of Celle, and other territories, it 
Frederick /. and Frederick Wil- was transferred and reconveyed 
liam IL for Berlin. In 1886 he several times as the various 
finished the statue of Oustavua Brunswick dynasties wore founded 
AdolphiLs for Liitzeii, in 1893 a and died out. The direct Welf 
colossal equestrian statue of the (Guelf) line became extinct in 
Grand Duke of Schwerin, and in 1884, and since 1885 the duchy 
1905 executed a bust of Friedrich has neen governed by a regent. 
Wilhelm /. Besides these works, ( 2 .) Town, cap. of above, 32 m. 
ho has produced the follow-ing by rail b.b. of Hanover. The 
groups : The Love Messenger; The central j)ortionB consist of the 
Realization of the Dream; The old town, built in typical German 
Bride of Corinth, after Goethe ; architectural style, surrounded 
and a Pegasus for the National by a chain of parks. Among 
'Fheatre at Frankfort - on - the- the noteworthy public buildings 
Main. are the cathedral (1172), con- 

Briinsbfittelf seapt. tn., prov. taining the tomb of Honi^ the 
Schleswig-Holstein, Prussia, at Lion, Duke of Saxony, and the 
mouth of riv. Elbe, 15 m. E. of ducal palace, with fine collections 
Cuxhaven. The North Sea-Baltio of pictures, majolica, and gems. 
Canal terminates in two locks at among the finest in (Germany, 
this place. Pop. 2,600. Spohr, the musician (1784), and 

Brunswick (Ger. Brawn^ the mathematician Gauss (1777) 
schweig). (l.) A sovereign duchy wore born hero, and Lessing died 
of the (jlermaa empire, embra- in the to^ (1781). The principal 
cing five small enclaves and three manufactures are jute~spinning, 
larger divisions, surrounded by printing, the manufacture of sew- 
the provinces of Hanover. Sax- ing- machines, sugar, gold and 
ony, and Westphalia. The N. silver wares. Pop. 140,000. The 
division is, on the whole, fertile, town owed much of its impor- 
and consists partly of undulating tance to the fact that it stood 
hills, offshoots of the Harz Mts. at the intersection of the trade 
It partly merges into the Liine- routes from the Khine to the Elbe 
burg Heath. The two s. divisions and from Hamburg to L^zig, and 
belong to the Harz and Weser to its alliance with the Hanseatio 
Mts., while the river Weser crosses towns (1274). ( 3 .) City of Georgia, 
the w. division. Area, 1,424 sq. m. U.S.A., co. seat of Glynn co.. 
Pop. 500,000, the majority be- situated on the Atlantic coast. 
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70 m. 8.8.W of Savannah. It 
has an ezcellont harbotir, and 
commerce in cotton and lumber, 
and is visited as a summer and 
winter resort. Pop. 10,000. ( 4 .) 
Town of Cumberland co., Maine, 
TJ.S.A., on the Androscogrgin R., 
25 m. N.E. of Portland, with 
which it is connected by the Maine 
Central Ry. It is the scat of Bow- 
doin College, and of the medical 
school of Maine. Flour, patent 
medicines, and canned goods are 
manufactured. Pop. 7,000. ( 5 .) 
'rown, Victoria, Australia, 3 m. 
N. of Melbourne, of which it is an 
i ndustrial suburb. It has potteries 
and brickworks, iron loundrics 
and sawmills. Po]'. 24,000. 

Brunswick, Frieprtch Wii^ 
HELM, Dukeof (1771 -1815), fourth 
son of Duke Ferdinand, served 
in the Prussian army in the war 
against Franco (1702), and on the 
death of his father in 1806 con- 
tinued his oi^position to Napo- 
leon, who abolished the duchy at 
the peace of Tilsit in 1808. In 
1809 he cut his way through Ger- 
many, shipped to Heligoland, 
reached England, and served un- 
der Wellington in the Peninsula. 
Reinstated in his duchy by the 
allies in 1813, he afterwards took 
part in the campaign of 1814-15, 
and was killed at Quatro Bras. 
See Xn /6 by Spehr (1865). 

Brunswick Black, a varnish 
comx)OBed of asphalt or pitch, lin- 
seed oil, and turpentine ; used to 
give a glossy appoarance to metal 
and other articles. BcArlin black 
is a finer variety of the varnish. 

Brunswick Qreen. See Pig- 
ments. 

Brunton, Sib Thomas Lauder 
consulting physician to St. 
olomew’s Hospital, London, 
was bom in Roxburghshire, and 
educated at Edinburgh Univer- 
sity. His first appointment was 
HH lecturer on materia medica 
at the Middlesex Hospital in :^70, 
and in the following year ho was 
api)ointed to St. Bartholomew’s 


Hospital. In 1886 he went to 
Paris to examine Pasteur’s system 
of treatment f or hydroi^liobia, and 
has also reported on the action 
of chloroform and of snake 

S oisons. ^ He has attended many 
istinguished patients, including 
King Edward vii. Hio principal 
publications are: Text-Book of 
Pharmacology (1802), The Action 
of Medicines (1807). Disorders of 
Assimilatiem (1001), Circulation 
andRespiraiion{X^l\ KndThera- 
peutics of the Circulation (1908). 
He is also the author of The Bible 
and Science (1881). 

Brunton, William (1777-1851), 
Scottish mecli%nical engineer and 
inventor, son of a Dalkeith watch- 
maker, was known chiefly for his 
improvements in metallurgy; for 
his pioneer work in steam naviga- 
tion (1814); for the curious walk- 
ing machine — the ‘steam-horse* 
(1813) ; and for his improved ven- 
tilation of collieries (1851). 

Brusa, or Bboussa, tn., Asi- 
atic Turkey, at the base of Mt. 
01ymi>us or Keshish Dagh, 60 m. 
8. by E. of Constantinople ; has 
important silk manufactures, and 
produces fruit and wine. It is 
the scat of an archbishop of the 
Greek and of the Armenian 
Church. Near it are iron and 
sulphur springs, known formerly 
as Pithya. Connected by rail (26 
m.) with its port, Mudania. Un- 
der the name of Prusa it was 
the capital of Bithynia, and for 
some years the residence of the 
younger Pliny. In 1320 it was 
captured by Orkhan, the chief 
of the Ottoman Turks ; burnt by 
the Mongols (1402) ; occupied 
l)y Ibrahim Pasha of Egypt 
(1833); and nearly destroyed by 
an earthquake in r 1855. . Pop. 
76,000. 

Brush, Charles Francis (1849), 
American electrician, was born at 
Euclid, Ohio, and is the inventor 
and manufacturer of arc lamps, 
the Brush dvnamo, etc., and 
founder of the Brush Electric Co. 
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In 1899 he received tlie Royal 
Society’s Kumford medal. 

Brushes. A great variety of 
material is employed, according to 
the purpose for which the brushes 
are to be used. For coarse work, 
twigs of broom, birch, heather, 
and rushes are generally ein-, 
I)loyed ; also rope, yarn, and the 
hbre of cane, cocoanut, and many 
other plants. Scratch brushes for 
cleaning metal surfaces are made 
of wire; brushes for working in 
acids are made of spun glass. 
Small brushes are known as pen- 
cils, and for these the carefully- 
chosen hair of certain animals is 
used. For artists’ pencils sable is 
the best and dearest, but the hair 
from the camel, the ichneumon, 
and the cow’s ear is much used. 
Varnishing brushes, being rather 
coarse, are made from boars’ fur ; 
while badgers* hair, being long and 
elastic, is used for graining and 
ilding. By far the greatest num- 
er of brushes are made from pigs’ 
bristles, obtained from Russia and 
Poland. They are classified ac- 
cording to colour, quality, length, 
and coarseness ; and the whites are 
further bleached for particular 
purposes, such as tooth-brushes. 

Brushes are divided into two 
classes, simple and compound— 
the former consisting of one tuft, 
the latter of many. Simple flat 
or round brushes are made by 
fastening a bundle of arranged 
bristles into the spccially-sh'apod 
socket. In the manufacture of 
artists’ brushes, the liairs, after 
cleanii^, are arranged in bunches, 
the point being formed very care- 
fully. This work needs delicate 
touch, and is done by women and 
children. The bunch is then tied 
and inserted in a quill which has 
previously been expanded by heat- 
ing in hot water. On drying it 
contracts, holding the bunch so- 
ourely. Metal caps are also used 
in place of (mills. Other brushes 
are made of broom-corn and of 
feathers. 


Compound brushes may be ‘set* 
or ‘drawn.* In the former, the 
tuft is fastened directly into the 
hole bored in the stock or head ; 
in the latter, the bristles are bent 
double across a wire, which is then 
used as a loop to draw the tuft 
into position. Compound brushes 
are made chiefly by the Woodbury 
machine. Many materials other 
than wood —such as celluloid, 
ebonite, and metal — are used for 
stocks and handles. Bottle- 
brushes are made by fastening 
the bristles between two wires 
and allowing them to project on 
both sides. The wires are then 
twisted firmly together. 

In olectro-technicB brushes arc 
strips of copper gauge or carbon 
rods which convey the current 
from the terminals of an electric 
motor to the commutator, or in 
the case of a dynamo in tho re- 
verse direction. 

Brush Turkey, tho popular 
name of Catheturus lathami, of 
tho order (rallina*, which includes 
ail domesticated poultry. Tho 
birds are natives of Ansti dia, 
about tho size of the common tur- 
key, blackish brown in colour, and 
construct mounds in which tho 
eggs are laid. See rI-jo Mound 
Birds. 

Brussels (Fr. Bruxelles), the 
capital of Belgium, stands near 
the middle of tho country, 27 m. 
by rail S. of Antwerp. The modern 
city is handsome, and has a ring of 
largo industrial suburbs (Sebaer- 
beek, St. Josse ten Noodc, Ixelles, 
St. Gilles, Melon beek St. Jean, 
Laeken, Anderlpcht, and Itter- 
beek), separated from it by agirdlo 
of cxcoptionally wide boulevards. 
In the hoai't of it, towards the 
N.W.. is tho older and lower town, 
inhabited chiefly by Flemings. 
Among the many fine buildings, 
tho massive and modern pile ox 
the Palais de Justice (1866-83) 
must rank first; the Hdtel de 
Ville (1402-54), the Brood Huis 
(‘Bread House’), and the guild 
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houses are uniquo ornaments of 
the picturesqno old market-place. 
The cathedral of St. Gudiile is 
renowned for its statues, painted 
{flass, and carved pulpit;. In the 
park are the luiiiistncs of state 
and Belgian houses of parliament 
at its northern end, and at its 
southern the royal palace and the. 
palace presented to William ir. 
in 1829 by the nation, ami new 
used by the academies of science, 
fine arts, and medicine. The 
palace of the fine arts and the 
museum of modern paintings aro 
both extremely rich in woiks bjr 
the great Flemish masteis. East 
of the park is the handsome and 
ai'istocratiq (French) quarter of 
L(^upold. Still farther east arc the 
royal museum of the industrial 
and decorative arts (Falaco of the 
Cinquantenaire), the museum of 
education, the museum of natural 
histoiy, and the unique Wiortz 
rmiHcum. In April 1910 an inter- 
national exhibition, was opened 
by King Albert, Later it was 
partially destroyed by fire, in 
which the British section suf- 
ferc'd considerably. 

Brussels, together with her sub- 
urbs, is the scat of considerable 
industries, esi)ecially the manu- 
facture of laco, furniture, bronzes, 
woollen, fine cottons, vehicles, etc. 
There is connection by canal with 
the Scheldt, with Ostond, and with 
the Sambre; and an extensive 
jjort has been constructed at 
Laekon, to the n.e. 

Brussels is said to dato from 
the 6th century. In flie 11th it 
was chosen by the Dnko of Lower 
Burgundy as his capital, and in 
1477 it becamo the capital of Aus- 
trian Netherlands. , Between 1815 
and 1830 it was, alternately with 
the Hague, capital of the Nether- 
lands, and in 1830 became capital 
of the now kingdom of Belgium. 
In 1G95 the older town suffered 
from a bombardment by Marshal 
Villeroi. It was the centre of a 
flourishing school of art in the 
IV. 


19th century. Pop. 200,000, or 
including suburbs, 720,000. See 
Gilliat - Smiih’s Th^ Story of 
i?ri/.sscZ« (1900). 

Brussels Conferences. Sev- 
eral intcriiatioiial conferences 
have been held at Brussels — e.g. 
in 1874 an international declara- 
tion was drawn up defining the 
laws and usages of civilized 
warfare. {Hon IJELLKiEUENTS, 
RTfiHTS AND Duties oe.) For a 
full discussion, see H. Wheaton’s 
InteDiational Law (new ed. 
1904). In 1870, Leopold, king of 
the Belgians, summoned to a 
conference at Brussels represent- 
atives — entirely unofficial — of 
the great powers, in order to de- 
cide upon the best methods for 
tho exploration and o])ening up 
of Africa to Europo&u trade and 
civilization. It resulted even- 
tually in the creation of the 
Congo Free State. In 1899-1900 
another conference took place 
in tho same city, for tho suppres- 
sion of the slave trade in Africa. 

Brussels Sprouts, like the 
cabbage, cauliflower, and broccoli, 
a form of Brossica olcracm^ is dis- 
tiiiguislied from the cabbage in 
the giowth of small heads (oach 
of them a miniaturo cabbage) in 
tho axils of tlie leaves for tho 
whole length of tho stem, tho 
leaves being cut away as the buds 
develop. Its cultivation is similar 
to that of tho cabbage, a deep rich 
soil being necessary to bring it to 
perfection. Seeds are sown in 
February or March, and the pi ants 
should be set in the ground about 
twenty inches apart. 

Brussels Sugar Convention. 
In 1898, and again in 1901-2, the 
representatives of tho powers as- 
sembled at Brussels to discuss 
the abolition of bounties on the 
export of sugar, thi.s result being 
finally achieved by an agreement 
dated March 1902. By this con- 
vention the powers (Great Britain, 
Germany,Austria-Hungary, Italy, 
the Netherlands, and Sweden) 
13a 
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undertake to «iiTi)pre«is tlio dlreet 
and indirect bounties) by wbicli 
the production or export of suffar 
mitfkt benelit, and not to estab- 
lish bounties of such a kind during 
the diyation of the convention. 
In August 1903 the British Par- 
liament passed the Sugar Con- 
vention Act, for prohibiting the 
importation of bounty-fed sugar. 
Opponents of tho convention af- 
firm that we now pay considerably 
more for sugar, and that the 
benefit to tho AVest linlies is alto- 
gother out of propoi tion to the 
injury intlictcd on the home con- 
sumers and the confectionery 
trades. Supporters of the con- 
vention urge that the increase in 
price is due merely to drought. 
'Phey point out that bounties are 
unfair, and should be abolished 
whatever the result, and they 
believe that in time the conven- 
tion will tend to increase pro- 
duction and to str’ady low prices. 
See Sugar. 

Brut, or Brutus, the hero of 
Troy, was great-grandson of 
^Encas. and on his banishment 
from Italy managed to reach 
Albion (Britain), whoso gigantic 
warriors he overcame in battle, 
and took possession of the island. 
See Wace’s Brut or drs 

Bretons (cd. Leroux de Linev, 
1836-8). 

Briitt, Adolf (1835), German 
sculptor, born at Husum ; studied 
at Berlin. Among his works are 
,*iaved (1887) and Eve with her 
ChikVren (1890, both in the Na- 
tional Gallery at Berlin. He 
executed in 1894 the Emperor 
IVillitnti 1. Memorial at Kiel, and 
ill 1897 the Bisimrek Menwrml 
at Altona. For the Siegesallee 
in Berlin he produced Mwrgrare 
Otto the luMent (1899) and King 
FrederickWilliamn>(VMl^), Other 
works are The Emperor Frederick 
111. (1903) ; The Emperor William 
/., in Berlin ; Duma (1903), in the 
National Gallery, l^rlin. His 
statues are distinguished by close 


and delicato fidelity to nature, 
and by energetic characterization. 

Brfitt, Ferdinand (1849), Ger- 
man painter, born at Hamburg ; 
has lived mostly in Diisseldoif. 
His early canvases deal with 
peasant life— as, A Peasant Depu^ 
tation. The Hope of the Cowntry^ 
and Best Disturbed; but since 
1880 he has made a speciality 
of town life, and has produced 
some remarkably good pictures in 
Convicted (now in the Hamburg 
Museum), Acquitted, A XHMcuU 
Choice, On the Stock Excliange 
(1888J, and The Peasant in Court 
(1890), now at the Berlin Museum. 

Bruttiiim, ancient name of tiie 
south extremity or ‘toe’ of Italy. 
The sca-coast was occupied almost 
entirely by Greek colonies; the 
intciiior was held by tho Bniitii,, 
who were sul>dued by Rome in" 
272 B.c. In tlie second Punic war 
they helped Hannibal, and after 
its conclusion their territory was 
confiscated. 

Brutus, a Homan family of the 
Juuian clan, of which the most 
famous members were: — (l.) Li- 
cius .Tunius Brutus, son of M. 
Junius and Turquinia, sister of 
Tarquinius Superbus. When this 
king murdered his possible rivals, 
Lucius saved himself liy protend- 
ing to be an idiot ; hence his name 
Brutus, ‘ the imbecile.’ After tho 
foul outrage on Lucretia, Brutus 
vowed vengeance on the Tarquins, 
and roused the people to expel tho 
king and his family. Ho became 
tho first consul of Rome in 609 
B.C., and Executed his two sons, 
who were found gi ilty of a con- 
spiracy to restore the Tarquins. 
Brutus fell tho same year, fighting 
against Aruns, son of Tarquinius. 

(2.) Marcus Junius bbutus 
(85-42 B.C.). By Cato he was 
imbued with a love of learning, 
which he retained throughout life. 
On the outbreak of the civil war in 
49 he joined Poinpey, and fought 
with distinction near Dyrrachium. 
After Pharsalia, *in 48, he asked 
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and obtained pardon from Oaeaar. 
In 46 CaBsar made him fjovernor 
of Cisalpine Gaul. In 44 he was 
praetor, and, for no obvious reason, 
except that his great vanity and 
weak will succumbed to Gaius Cas- 
sius's strong persuasions, joined 
the conspirators who murdered 
Caesar on March 15. (Caesar's 
dying words, ‘Et tu. Brute,* do 
not refer to Marcus, but to (3), 
who was a great friend and one of 
his heirs.) In 42 ho and Cassius 
fought Antony arid Augustus at 
Philippi; in a first engagement, 
Brutus defeated Augustus, while 
Cassius lost to Antony ; in asecond 
encounter, three weeks later, Bru- 
tus was completely defeated, and 
killed himself. His flagrant treach- 
ery to Cifsar justifies Dante in 
coupling him with Judas Iscariot 
and Cassius as undergoing the ex- 
tromest punisliinont in hell. See 
l^lutarch’s Lives and Cicero’s 
Ijcttcrs^ where Brutus is revealed 
in his true colours ; Shakespeare’s 
Julius Cersar, in which the concep- 
tion of his character is misleading, 
but, taken as it stands, has been 
very finely discussed by A. Goll’s 
Criminals of Shal espeare (1909). 

(3.) Decimus Junius Bbutus 
Albinus, another of the mur- 
derers of Caisar, the hero of ‘Et 
tu. Brute !’ In 49 he commanded 
Caesar’s fleet which took Massilia, 
where ho remained true to Caesar, 
in spite of Mark Antony’s attempts 
to draw him into a plot against 
Caesar’s life. After Cmsar’s death 
he went to his province) Cisalpine 
Gaul: butthecoalition of Antony, 
Lepidus, and Augustus induced 
him to attempt to join Marcus 
Brutus in Macedonia. On his way 
ho was betrayed by a Gaulish 
chieftain to Antony, wh.) had him 
put to death. See Boissier’s 
Cicero and his Friend (1897). 

Bruun« Ciieistian WALTHEa 
(1831), Danish author and bibli- 
ographer, born at Coiwnhagfin: 
was appointed (*1863) director of 
the National Library at Copen- 


hagen. He edited BiblUiih>eca 
Danica, Jm^lSSO (1873-96); 
Danskr. l^amlinqer for His- 
toric^ Topographic, Personal- og 
Litteratur- Historic (1865-79) ; 
Holhcrgs Epistler (1865-76) ; and 
Viser fra Eeformationstiden 
(1864) ; and written Frederik Post- 
guard og bans Samtid (2 vols. 
1870-1); Ciirt iSivertsen Adelobcr 
(1871); Slagctpaa. Kolbcrger Reed^i 
( 1879); Oivnde Jiosrmkra/n tz (18^) ; 
Kaj Ljfkke til Oisselfeld (1886); 
and Peter F. Suhm (1898). 

Briix, til., Bohemia, Austria, at 
the B. foot of the Erzgebirge, 45 m. 
N.w. of Prague, with lignite mines 
and manufacture of sugar, agri- 
cultural inacliincry, anil spirits. 
Pop. 22,000. 

Bruxelles, See Bkuskelb. 

Bruyhre. See La Bruyerb. 

Bry, or Brie, TiiAodoub pk 
( 1528 98), goldsmith, engraver, 
and painter, was horn at Liege. 
When a young man he spent 
some time in London, whore he 
executed two engravings, now 
raro — viz. The Procession of the 
Knights of the Garter in lobG 
(12 x>li^'^e.s), from M. Goeraerts ; 
and The Funeral of Sir Philip 
Sid/ney (34 plates), from T. Lant. 
With his sons, Jean Theodore and 
JeanIsraiiKd, 1611), he published 
several illustrated books of ti avcl, 
the best known being Collectiones 
Peregrinationum in Indiam Ori- 
eniaXem et Occidentalcm (6 vols. 
1590-9). This monumental work 
was continued by his sons, being 
published in 19 vols. (1599-1634) 
with Latin text, though some 
parts are in English, French, and 
German.— J ban Tit ^:odobe ( 1 561 - 
1623), son of above, was born at 
Strassburg, As an artistic en- 
graver he was better known than 
his father, and executed The 
Triumph of Bacchus, The Tri- 
umph of Jesus Christ, The Mar- 
riage of Isaac a/nd liebekah, in the 
form of a frieze. 

Bryan, Elmer Buuritt(3865), 
American educator, was born at 
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Van Wert, Ohio, and graduated Plato (ISOS)', Bi,n.d The Acquisition 
at Harvard and Clark Universi- of a Hierarchy of Habits (1899). 
ties. Ho was for some time super- Bryanites. See Methodism. 

intendent of education in the Bryansk. BeeBiUANSK. 
Philippine Islands. Subsequent Bryant, Jacob (1715-1804), 
appointments have been as pro- English antiquary, was private 
lessor of psychology in Indiana tutor, and afterwards (175()) secre- 
Uiiiversity (1903), president of tary, to the Duke of Marlborough. 
Franklin College (1905), and 1 (is chief writings are ^na^vju'so/ 
president of Colgate University Ancient Mythology (1774-6), and 
( 1909). His publications include (tcmmarum Antiquarvm Delectus 
The Basis of Practical Teaching (1781), a work on the Marlborough 
and The laongcr Life. gems. 

Bryan, William Jjsnnings Bryant, William Cullen 
(1800), Democratic candidate for (1794-1878), American poet and 
the United States presidency, journalist, was born in Hamp- 
was born at Salem, Illinois. In shire, Massachusetts. In 1815 
1888 he star ted as a Jawyer at Lin- ho was admitted to the bar, 
coin, Nebraska, In 1890 ho was settling soon after at Groat Bar- 
clected for Illinois to Congress, iington. Ultimately ho gave up 
where liis success as an orator tlio law in favour of a literary 
was immediate. In 1894 he be- life. Meanwhile ho had been’ 
came editor of tho Omaha World contributing poetry and prose to 
Jhrald, and lectured through tho the North American RevicM ; and 
count! y on free silver. Tu 1896 his Thanalopsis^ a fine poem in 
ho was selected as tho Democratic blank verse, was printed in that 
candidate for tho presidency journal. In 1825 he removed to 
against M‘Kinley. Tho contest New York as editor of tho NY. 
was a battle between gold and Jleview. That pai)er ceased pub- 
Hilvcr--M‘lvinley supporting tho lication a year later, and ho 
retention of the gold standard, Ijccamc assistant editor of the 
and Bryan advocating the cause of Evening Post, being subscqucntl y, 
the free coinage of silver. M‘Kin- in 1829, promoted to the editor- 
lev became president. In 1900 sliip. Thenceforward for many 
ilM'Kinlcy was again successful, years he devoted hitnbclf almost 
with Bryan as his oiiponcnt. Mr. entirely to journalism, though 
Bryan was onue more (1908) in 1832 a collection of liis poems 
brought forward as a candidate appeared, which was reprinted 
for the presidency, hut was sc- in England through Washington 
verely defeated by Mr. Taft. He Irving, In his old age he re- 
has published The First Battle turned to poetry, and produced 
(1897), and The Old World ami several notable pieces, besides 
its Ways (1907). A volume of his metrical translations of the Iliad 
has been published (1910). (1870) and tho Odyssey (1871-2). 

Bryan, AYilliam Lowe (I860), His complete T^orks were pub- 
American author, born in Indiana, lished in 4 vols. (1883-4). See 
U.S.A., has been professor of the iUc by his son-in-law, Parko 
philosophy since 1887, vice-pres- Godwin (2 vols. 1883) ; the mono- 
ident (1893-1902) of Indiana Uni- graph by Bigelow in the American 
vorsity, and president since 1902. Men of Letters Series* (1890); 
In 1881) ho married Charlotte A. and E. 0. Stedman’s The Poets 
Lowe, psychologist, and in col- of America (1885). 
laboration with her has written Bryce, Daytd (1803-76), Scot- 
Plato the Tejicher : Selections from tish architect, born in Edinburgh. 
Plato (1897); The Republic of He devoted himself largely to 
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the form of Gothic architecture 
known aa ‘ Scottinh Baronial,* in 
which style lie built many caatles 
and inanaioiia. Ainoii^ hia public 
biiilflintrs in Iidinl>ur^li are Fettes 
Oollege, Royal Infirmary, and 
Bank of Scotland. S(je The 
Builder, 27th May, 1871). 

Bryce, Geoiwie (1844), auth'U’ 
and educationist, bom at IVioui't 
Pleasant, Upper Ganavla. Jlo was 
ordained a Presbyteiiun minister 
in 1871, and was appointed to 
Llanitoba to oigianize a church 
and college. He was one of the 
founders of Manitoba University, 
and was the principal of Manitoba 
College (1877-190'.)), and president 
Royal Socicly of Canada (1909). 
His chief books Maditoha: its 
Infancy, (wrov'th, and Present 
Condition (1881); Short History 
of the Canadiem People (1887) ; 
Remarkable History ojf the, Hud- 
son's Bay Company (1900); Makers 
of Canada —Mackenzie, Selkirk, 
Simpson (1905) ; Everymaris Geol- 
ogy of Western Cawtda (1907); 
and The Romantic Settlement of 
Lord Sclkirk^s Colonists (1009). 

Bryce, Right Hon, .Tamps 
(1838), statesman and man of 
letters, was born at Belfast. Ho 
was called to the bar in 1867, and 
entered the House of Commons in 
3880 as the inombor for Tower 
Hamlets. In 1862 ho published 
The Holy Roman Empire (20th 
ed. 1905), an expansion of his 
Arnold prize essay, and stepped 
Into tho front rank of historical 
writers. Since 1S80 ly) has wiit- 
ten a monumental work on The 
American Commonwealth (1888 ; 
new ftd. 1910), Two Centuries of 
Irish History, lGi)l~lS7(l (1888), 
Impressions of S. Africa (3rd 
ed. 1899), Studies in History 
and Jurisprudence (1001), and 
Studies in Contemporary Biog* 
raphy (1903). In Gladstone’s 
short administration (February 
to August 1886), Mr. Bryce, who 
at the general election of 1885 
had been oleefed for S. Abcr* 


deon, was under - secretary for 
foreign alfairs, his chief being 
Lord Rosobory. In August 1892, 
when Cladstono was again in 
powci, Mr. Bryce became Chan< 
cel lor of tho Duchy of Limcastor, 
with a scat in the cabinot; and in 
May 1891, on tho resignation of 
A. J. Mundolla, was promoted 
to i )0 rroRulont of the Board of 
Trade in Lord Rosebery’s admin- 
istration. Hero he remained till 
the defeat of tho ministry on the 
cordito vote on June 21, 1895. 
The measures he lias been instru- 
mental in placing on tho statute 
book include tlio City of London 
Parochial Chaiities Act (1883), the 
Guardianship of Infants Act, lii- 
tornational Copyriglit Act (1886), 
Railway Rates Act (1 S94), and tho 
Merch.ant Sh i pping Consolidation 
Act (1895). As Prosideut of the 
Board of Trade, ho laid before 
I’arliamont (1895) a schemo for 
tho construction of light rail- 
ways. ’This was can icd into law 
by his Conservative siiccoHsor, Mr. 
Bitcliio. During tho Homo Rule 
debates of 1886 and 1892, Mr. 
Bryce was a Rtronuous sujiportor 
of Mr. Clail stone’s proposals. In 
J am vary 19U6 ho was again elected 
for S, Abordecn, and appointed 
(1905-6) Chief Secreiiry for Ire- 
land, with a seat in tho cabinet, 
which was followed in 1907 by 
his appointment as British am- 
bassador at AVashington, U.S.A. 
Ill this capacity ho has been 
highly successful in promoting 
good relations between the 
U.y.A. and Canada. He was 
a member of the Royal Com- 
mission on the Medical Acts; 
and chairman of tho Royal Com- 
mission on Secondary Education 
(3894). In 1902 he became one of 
the first follows of tho British 
Academy, and chairman of its 
historical and arclia'ological com- 
mittee. 

Brydges, Sin Samuel Egek- 
TON (1762-1837), barrister and 
author. He did valuable work 
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as a eanealo8:ist in his edition G. VigrfuHson and F. Y. Powell’s 
of Collins’s Peerage of Engltmd Corpue Poeticmn Boreale (1883). 
(1812), as a biblioifrapher in his Brynmawr, tn., Brocknock- 
British Bibliographer (1810-14) shire, Wales, on L. & N. W.R., 8m. 
and Censura lAteraria (1805-9), w. by s. of Aberfravonny ; has ex- 
and mcM of all as an editor of tensive coal mines and iron works, 
early Bngrlish literature by re- Pop. 7,000. 
prints, executed (1812-18) at his Bryology, the science of 
press at Lee Priory, of many rare mosses. See Mobseh. 
and interesting treatises. See his Bryony. Two climbing plants. 
Autobiography (1834). both common in Britain, are 

Bryennios, Puilotiieos (183.3), popularly known as bryon 3 % 
GreoK theologian, was born at being distinguished, according 
Constantinople. He represented to the colour of their tuberous 
the Greek Church at the Old roots, as white and black bryony. 
Catholic conference at Bonn in Those two plants, though both 
1875, and was chose a metropolitan climbers with perennial i^oots, 
(archbishop) of Serres (1875), and annual stems, and berries which 
of Nicomedia (1877)’. In 1873 he turn rod in autumn, are really un- 
discovered, in a monastery at related to each other. The white 
Constantinoiile, the first com- bryony [Brymiia dioica) belongs 
plete MS, of the Clementine to the order of Cucurbitacea;, or 
Epintles (pub. 1875), and the Ms. gourds; the black species (Yar/ms 
of The Teaching of the Twelve commwnis) is a member of the 
(pub. 1883). order of Dioscoreacoas, or >ains. 

Brymner, Douglas (1823- The former boars palmate leaves, 
1903), Canadian archivist, born with tendrils at their bases, and 
at Greenock, Scotland. He went round berries ; whereas the latter 
to Canada in 1857, settling first bears heart-shaped leaves and el- 
in the Eastern Townships, Lower liptical berries. The black bry- 
Canada, and later in Montreal, ony sometimes goes by the name 
as journalist. In 1872 he was of Our Lady’s seal, and its fruit 
ap^inted to collect, take charge, once had much reputation as a 
and organize the department of cure for freckles, 
archives, continuing in office for Bryophyta, the name given to 
thirty-one years. His collection a division of the higher liowerless 
of manuscripts — English and plants, comprising the Musci and 
French, originals and copies — Hopaticse. 8ee Mosses and Liyer- 
ainounte to 3,155 volumes, and worts. 

his reports, published by the De- Bryozoa ('moss animals’), a 
partment of Apiculture, contain name of the Polyzoa. 
synopses of the several pafiers Bryuiii,,a large genus of com- 
and extracts from the more im- mon mosses, forming small, dense 
portant of them. See Dominion patches on damp earth and rocks. 
Arc/wves (from 1872). The capsules are pear-shaped, 

Bryniolf, Bishop (1605-75), Ice- with a double row of transverse 
landio ecclesiastio, bishop of Skal- teeth, and are pendent at the end 
holt (1639-75), made a valuable of the stems, 
collection of old loelandio MSS., Brzezany, tn., Galicia, Aus- 
many of which were sent by him tria, 31 m. w.r.w. of Tarnopol. 
to the king^B library at Copon- Pop. 11,000. 
hagen by the hands of the traveller Brzeziny, tn. , Russian Poland, 

Thormod Torfseus ; but a large Piotrkov gov., 14 m. E. of Lodz ; 
proportion of the remainder per- has woollen mam^actures. JJop. 
ished soon after his death. See 8,000. 
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B.Th.U., or Bbitish Thbemal 
Unit, is the unit quantity of heat 
employed by engineers. It is the 
amount of heat required to raise 
the temperature of 1 lb. of \«rateT 
from 40° to 50° P., and is mechan- 
ically equal to 778ft.-lb8. of work. 

B.T.U. See Board op Trade 
Unit. 

Buache, Philippe (1700 - 73), 
French geographer; born at Paris; 
l)ocame geographer-royal (1729), 
and a member of the Academy 
of Sciences (1730). His principal 
works are C(m8idSratinns Giogra- 
ph iquea et FJit/siques sur hs Nou- 
vcMcs Dicwivertes au Nord de la 
Grande Mer (1763), and Atla8 Phy- 
sique (1754). His nephew, Jean 
Nicolas Buache de la Neuvtlle 
(1741-1825), also a geographer, 
wrote Giographie JCUmcntaire An- 
cienne et Moderne (1769-72). 

BubalKs. See Hartebkest. 

Bubastis, in tho Nile delta. 
Lower Eg 3 Tpt ; once a famous 
city, but now a heap of ruins 
(Toll Basta), 40 m. n.N.e. of 
Cairo. The Pi-beseth of Ezekiel 
(30:17), it is described from per- 
sonal knowledge by Herodotus 
(G. Rawlinson’s od., ii. 60, 137; 
1876), under its Greek name of 
Bubastis. It had a magnificent 
temple to tho goddess Ubasti, the 
Egyptian Artemis. It was cap- 
tured by Mentor, the general of 
A )*taxerxe8Ili., and began to decay 
after the foundation of Alexan- 
dria. See Naville’s accounts, 8th 
and 10th Memoirs of the Egypt 
Exploration Fund (1891-2). 

Bubble, South Sea. See 
South Sea Burble. 

Bubo, an infiammatory swell- 
ing of a lymphatic gland in any 
part of the body. Tho term is 
usually confined to swelling of 
the glands of the groin. Buboes 
aro divided into {i) simple^ duo to 
inflammation of a gland through 
ordinary irritation from an in- 
flamed surface; (2) speeijio^ an 
abscess inoculatea with the pus 
of a chancre; and (3) the indolent 


enlargement of the lymphatic 
glands which accompanies the 
development of the initial sore of 
syphilis. The treatment consists 
ill rest in bed, hot fomentations, 
baths, opening froely, scraping 
and dressing with iodoform or 
other antiseptics. Should such 
treatment f ai I, tho diseased gl ands 
must bo excised. 

Bubo. See Owl. 

Bubonic Plague. See 

Plague. 

Bucaramanga, tn., Colombia, 
near the Lcbrija H., 180 m. N.N.E. 
of Bogoti. It is one of the three 
great colfco markets of Colombia., 
and has hatband cigar factories. 
Iron, copixu 'and gold are found 
in the region. Alt. 3,250. Pop. 
25,000. 

Buccaneers, or Filibukters, 
piratical adventurers of divers 
nationalities who preyed upon 
Spanish trade and property in 
the W. Indies and on tho neigh- 
bouring mainland in the 17th 
century. Tho buccaneers were 
originally cattle -hunters, who 
made San Domingo their head- 
quarters; also Tortuga in 1630. 
San Domingo was full of wild 
cattle, and the buccaneers took 
their name from the grating or 
barbecue on which the flesh was 
roasted, which in the Indian lan- 
guage was called a boucan. The 
flesh was called viande boueannSc^ 
and tho hunters hoveaniers. 
Eight years later Spain destroyed 
this settlement ; but tho adventur- 
ers returned in force, and thence- 
forward, for about seventy years, 
were the terror of the Spaniards 
in that part of the world. Tho 
British conquest of Jamaica in 
1655 gave the buccaneers a new 
headquarters. The leaders among 
the earlier buccaneers wore Mont- 
bars, Olonnais (Frenchmen), 
Mansvolt, and Henry Morgan (a 
Welshman). New Segovia, in 
Honduras, was taken and sacked 
in 1654; Maracaibo and Gibral- 
tar, on t^3 Gulf of Venezuela, 
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were plundered ; and Providence, 
in the Bahamas, was settled by 
the freebooters. Morg^an distin- 
f?aished himself especially by the 
capture and Scack of I’ncrto Bello ; 
but his successes, directed from 
Jamaica, induced Great Britain 
and Spain, in 1670, to conclude 
a treaty in virtue of which buc- 
caneering was to be suppressed. 
Morj^an and Ills friends revolted 
ag^ainst this, and in 1671, with a 
fleet of thirty-nine vessels, crossed 
to the mainland, traversed the 
isthmus, and took and burnt the 
rich town of Panama, with circum- 
stances of grreat cruelty and out- 
ra^'e. Morgran afterwards made 
terms with the British ffovorn- 
ment, beoamo deputy-gfovernor of 
Jamaica, and died a knigfht. A 
second time the outlaws took 
Puerto Bello. In 1 680 they again 
crossed the isthmus of Panama, 
took Banta Maria, and embarked 
on the Pacific under John Coxon. 
Defeating a Spanish squadron, 
various bands, under Sharp, Wat- 
ling, and Sawkins, pushed south to 
the coasts of Peru and Chile, and 
returned by Capo Horn. In 1683 
Van Horn, with six vessels and 
1,200 men, took and plundered 
Vera Cruz. Another body of 
pirates, under John Cook, in 1683 
went by Capo Horn, picked up at 
sea a vessel whiuh had been seift 
out to them by English sympa- 
thizers under the command of one 
Eaton, and after Cook’s death 
served under Edward Davis and 
Swan in the ]^\ciflc, pushing up to 
l^anama, and being there joined in 
1685 by more buccaneers, who had 
crossed the isthmus — one body 
under Grogniet and L’Escuyer, 
and another under Townley and 
others. They won extraordinary 
successes, but fell out among them- 
BolvoH, the result being that the 
French and English deserted each 
other. Davis sacked TiOon and 
Kealejo (Ria Lexa), in Nicaragua, 
andieturnedby Cape Horninl688. 
Townley and Swan took different 


conrses. Some of the survivors 
afterwards co-operated with a 
French expedition against Carta- 
gena. M'ho buccaneers were fur- 
ther divided by the war which 
broke out between Great Britain 
and France in 1689, and in 1697 
they were very roughly handled 
by a combined English and Dutch 
fleet outside Cartagena. After 
tho treaty of Ryswick they were 
discountenanced by both Eng- 
land and Franco. From that 
time they gradually disappeared, 
although bands of pirates lin- 
gered oil at I'rovidence in tho 
1 Bahamas. Will iam Dampior, the 
navigator (later in the royal navy), 
served with Cook, Davis, and 
Swan. See PiiiAcy; also Exqne- 
rnelin or Oexmelin, De Anteri^ 
caensche Zee Roovers (1678 ; Eng. 
trans., IIUL of the JSiieaniers of. 
America., 1741); Wafer, Voyage 
and J)e»cription of the Mmus 
of America (1699); Archenholz, 
£[iBU of the Pirates, Freehooters, 
or Buccaneers of America (trans. 
1807); Capt. Ohas. Johnson, 
of Highwaymm and Pirates (2nd 
ed. 17.34-42); Burney, HisU of 
the Buccaneers of America (1816- 
1902) ; Pyle, Buccaneers amd Ma~ 
rooners of America (1891); Dam- 
pier, F’ew Voyage Found the 
World (1697; new ed. 1847); 
Stockton, Buccaneers cmd Pirates 
of ovt/r Coasts (1898); and Har- 
ing’s Buccaneers in the W. Indies 
in the 17th Century (1910). 

Buccinator (Lat. * trumpeter’), 
the muscle forming the wall of 
the check. 

Bucclno, tn., prov. Salerno, 
Italy, 25 m. w. of rctenza. Pop. 
6 , 000 . 

V Bucclnum. See Whelk. 

Buccleuch, old par. in Ettrick 
par., Selkirkshire, Scotland; gave 
title to tho dukes of Buccleuch. 

Buccleuch Family. The Bor- 
der house of the Scotts of Buo- 
cleiich is traced back to Sir 
Richard le Scot*, a man of dis- 
tinction in the reign of Alex- 
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ander III. of Scotland. He died 
in 1320, and from him wau line- 
ally descended Sir David Scot of 
Branxholm, who sat in the Parlia- 
ment hold by James in. at Kdin- 
burfrh in 1487,^ under the dosiffna* 
tion of 'Dominiis de Bucclcuch,* 
being: the first of the family so 
designated. His grandson was 
Sir Walter Scott of Bi anxholm 
and Bnccleucli, who figures in 
Sir Walter Scott’s Lay of the 
Last Minstrel. The first Lord 
Scott of Bucclench’ was Sir Wal- 
ter Scott, warden of the Western 
Marches, who is celebrated for 
his rescue of one of his attend- 
ants, ‘Kinmont Will,* fiom the 
castle of Carlisle. He was ele- 
vated to the peerage in 160(J 
as Lord Scott of Bnccleucli. Ho 
afterwards won distinction in 
.the Netherlands under Maurice, 
Mnce of Orange. The first Karl 
of Bucclouch was Walter Scott, 
who received the title in 1()19. Ho 
had command of a regiment under 
tho states of Holland against the 
Spaniards, llis grand-daughter, 
Anne, Countess of Bucclcuch, mar- 
ried, in tho Duke of Mon- 
mouth, illegitimate sou of Charles 
II. On their marriage they wore 
created Duke and Duchess of 
Bnccleucli. The duke’s honours 
were forfeited on his execution in 
1685, while those of the duchess 
in her own right remained un- 
affected by the attainder. Fran- 
cis, her grandson, succeeded as 
second duke, llenry, the third 
duke, succeeded to tne dukedom 
of Queensberry, the title from 
that time being Bucclcuch and 
Queensberry. The present holder 
of the title is the sixth duke. One 
of tho branches of tho Buccleuch 
family was that of Harden, which 
produced the Scotts of Raeburn, 
ancestors of Sir Walter Scott. 
See Fraser’s The Scotts of Buo- 
cleuch (1878). 

Biicentaur, the name of the 
state galley of the republic of 
Venice, in which the doges an- 


nually, from 1311 to 1789, on 
Ascension ^ day, ‘married tho 
Adriatic,* in token of Venice’s 
sovereignty of tho seas. This 
custom is traced to a naval vic- 
tory gained on Ascension day 
1177 by Doge Sobnstiano Liani 
over the emperor Frederick Ear- 
barossa. The last Bucentavr, 
made in 1722-0, was burned by 
the French in 1798. 

Bucephala, a city on the 
Hydasi^cs (the Jhclum), in K 
India, founded by Alexander tho 
Great in 326 B.c. in lionour of his 
horse Bucephalus. 

Bucephalus, favourite charger 
of Alexander th.o Groat, which 
died on the b*anks of the Hydas- 
pos in N. India in 326 B.r. 

Bucer, or But/kr, Martin , 
(1491-1551), German reformer, 
was born in Lower Alsace. Ho 
entered tho Dominican order at 
fifteen, hut in 1518 was converted 
by Luther and by Erasmus’s writ- 
ings to the reformed faith. Quit- 
ting the order in 1521, ho hecamo 
court preacher to tho Elector 
Palatine, and in 1523 pastor in 
Strassburg, which place he did 
much to make tho centre of Prot- 
estant light and learning. Dur- 
ing the controversy on the rucha- 
rist between Luther and Zwingli, 
ill which tho Strassburgers sup- 
ported the latter, Bucer sought 
to promote ngreoment among 
the reformers ; but being com- 
pelled to leave Strassburg be- 
cause of his refusal to accept 
the Augsburg Interim (1549), lie 
went, at Granmer’s invitation, to 
England, where ho was appointed 
regins nrofossor of divinity at 
Cambriage, and lectured there 
until his death. His Corresporid- 
€hce with the Landgrave Philip 
of Hesse was published by Lena 
in 1880-91. See Erichson, Martin 
Butzer (1891) ; and Baiun, Capito 
und Butzer (1860). 

Buch, OuBisTiAN Leopold 
YON, Baron yon Gelmbrbdorf 
(1774-1853), Prussian geologist. 
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born at the castle of Stolpe, in and Atmospheric Circulation and 
the Ukermark. He contributed Oceanic Circtdatiori Challenger* 
larf^ely to the development of for 1889 and 1895). 

geologyt though his extreme Duchan* David (1780-?1837), 
view of the Vulcanian theory British explorer. In 1818 he, with 
of the origin of the earth's crust Franklin, received the command 
is no longer tenable. In 1815 he of two vessels, the Dorothea and 
accompanied the botanist Smith the TrenU with the charge to find 
to the Canaries, and published a way from the Atlantic to the Pa* 
PhysikoMschc licschrcihung der cifio Ocean. Unable to get beyond 
Kanarischjcn Inseln Q825). Be- Spitzbergen, Buchan returned, 
sides this ho wrote Beitrdge zur and was appointed high sheriff of 
Besiimw/wng der Oehirgsforma- Newfoundland (1825). A few years 
tionen in Russljand (1840); Be- later he sailed again into northern 
trachUmgen iiber die Verhreitung seas, but never returned. 
und die Qrenzen der Kreidehu~ Buchan^ Elspeth (1738-91), 
dungen (1849). He prepared a Scottish religious enthusiast, was 
geognostio chart of Germany in the daughter of a Banffshire inn< 
42 sheets (2nd 1832), and keei>er. Having pretended to 
wrote monographs on the Tere- miraculous powers, she and her 
bratiila (1834). Spirifers (1838), followers wore expelled from Ir- 
Ueptaona (1842), Oeratites (1849). vine, and established themselvas 
A complete edition of his works near Closebiirn, Dumfriesshire, 
aimeared in 4 vols. (1867-85). According to Robert Burns, they 
Buchan, diet, now included held community of goods and of 
in Banffshire and Aberdeenshire, women. 8oe Train’s The Buchan- 
Scotland, N.K. corner between the ites from First to Last (1846). 
rivers Deveron and Ythan. The Buchan, Peter (1790-1854), 
district gives its title to one ballad collector, born at Peter- 
of the most ancient of Soot- hoad, Scotland. In 1819 ho con- 
tish earldoms, hold by Corayns, structed a now press on an ori- 
Stewarts, and Erskincs. The ginal plan, which was worked 
coast-line of 40 m. is mostly bold with the feet, and printed from 
and rocky, especially at the Bui- wood, stone, and copper, as well 
Icrs (* boilers^) of Buchan (6 m. as from ordinary tyjx*. Impor- 
s. of Peterhead), so called in tance attaches only to his col- 
referonce to the * boiling’ of the lection of Ancient Ballads and 
cauldron-like ‘ pot ’ in its granite Songs of the North of Scotland 
cliffs during storms. Formerly a (2 vols. 1828 ; new ed. 1845). 
haunt of smtigglers, it has been Buchan, William (1729-1805), 
the subject of pen pictures by Sir Scottish physician, a nativo of 
Walter Scott and Dr. Johnson. Ancrum, Roxburghshire, practised 
Seo The Book of Buchan, ed. by medicine at Ackworth( Yorkshire), 
J. F. Tocher (1910); and Fratt^ Sheffield, Edinburgh (o. 1766), 
Buchan (new ed. 1901). and after 1778 in London, whore 

Buchan, Alexander (1829- ho was well known for his medical 
1907), Scottish meteorologist, be- skill, convivial habits, and great 
came secretary to the Scottish Me- benevolence. His chief work, 
teoTological Society in 1860, and Domestic Jfcdicinc (1769), the first 
was for many years curator of the English book of its kin^ reached 
library and museum of the Royal its twenty-first edition in 1813. 
Society of Edinburgh. Among Buchanan (41,644 ac.), par., W. 
his works are Kandy Book of Stirlingshire, Scotland, 2 m. N.w. 
Meteorology (1867), Introductory of Drymen station. Wild and bar- 
Text-hook of Meteorology (1871), ren tract of mountainous country; 
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only smtoll portion nnder onltiva- 
tion. Buchanan Castle is a fine 
scat of the Duke of Montrose. 
Pop. 600, 

Buchanan, Claudius (1766- 
1815), acted as curate bo John 
Newton, later (1797) as ahi In- 
dian chaplain ; and finally (1799- 
1808) was vice -provost of the 
Fort TVilliam College, founded at 
Calcutta by W ellesley. Ho under- 
took important tours through B. 
and W. India, investigating native 
rel igions, examining the Chiistian 
churches and libraries, and doing 
much to forward learning and the 
dissemination of the Scriptures. 
See Life by Pearson (1819). 

Buchanan, CEOBaa (1506-82), 
Scottish historian and scholar, 
boi'ii at Killearn. He was a 
kinsman of James Vi.’a goldsmith, 
Ceorge Hcriot (the * Jingling 
Geordie’ of The Fortwaeeof Nigel), 
From 1520-2 Buchanan studied 
‘ the humanities’ at the University 
of Paris. In 1526 ho proceeded 
with J ohn Mair or Major to Paris, 
where he entered at the Scottish 
College, and (1528) obtained the 
M.A. degree. For some years 
(from ^1528) he hold a pofessor- 
ship in the college ot Sainte- 
Barbe, and in 1535 he returned 
to Scotland in the capacity of 
tutor to- the young Earl of Cas- 
sillis (Gilbert, third earl, 1517- 
58), whose subsequent career was 
unquestionably influenced by the 
teaching of Buchanan. King 
James v. now engaged him as 
tutor to one of his natpral sons, 
James Stewart, who later became 
abbot of Kelso. But the anger 
aroused among the higher olexgy 
by his three powerful satires 
(Somiium^ Palmodia, and Frm- 
ciacanus), in which he held up 
to contempt the ignorance and 
depravity of the monks, led to 
his imprisonment, as a Lutheran, 
in the castle of St. Andrews ; from 
which, however, he speedily made 
Ids escape, and sought refuge in 
England (1539),, but soon crossed 
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to Franco, where he received 
the appointment of professor 
of Latin in the college of Bor- 
deaux, one of his pupils being the 
young Montaigne. This position 
he hold till 1542, when he ac- 
cepted a professorship in Paris. 
In 1547, however, ho was induced 
by his friend GouvJa, principal of 
the now university of Coimbra, 
Portugal, to exchange his chair in 
Paris for a similar appointment 
at Coimbra, where Buchanan’s 
brother Patrick was also a pro- 
fessor. But Buchanan’s Luther- 
anism soon brought him into con- 
flict with the Portuguese clerics, 
and he was made to undergo a 
period of confinement in a monas- 
tery. Thereafter he visited Eng- 
land, and later (1552) France, 
where he wrote his tragedy Jevh^ 
thes, dedicating it to the Mar^chal 
Comte de Brissac, who appointed 
Buchanan tutor to his son Timo- 
l^on do Cosse. After five years 
of this life he again returned to 
Scotland, and became successively 
classical tutor to the young Queen 
Mary, principal (1566) of St. 
Leonard’s College, St. Andrews, 
and (1567) moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Heformed 
Church of Scotland, of which he 
had formally become a member 
about 1562. His sympathies were 
consequently all on the side of 
the Protestant lords in their re- 
volt against Queen Mary ; and his 
sentiments were displayed with 
much arrogance and vehemence in 
his Detectio Marice Regince (1569). 

On the assasBination of the 
Regent Moray (1570), the queen 
being now a prisoner of her cousin 
Elizabeth, Buchanan was chosen 
as one of the preceptors of the 
boy-king, to whom ho afterwards 
dedicated his Lc Jure Regni apud 
Scotoe (1579), and who owed to this 
erudite instructor the scholarly 
attainments which distinguished 
him in after life. For a short 
time Buchanan was director of 
the chancery, and then (1570) for 
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some years keeper of tlio privy 
seal, an office wliicli he resijrnod 
(1578) in favour of Ills nephew, 
Thomas Buchanan of IherlL near 
his native Killeani. 'Plie closinj; 
event of his life was tlie Tiublica^ 
tion (1582) of his famous Itemm 
Scoticarum Historin. His death 
took place at Bdinburjfli. 

Buchanan’s outstanding W'ork 
is undoubtedly the History of 
Scotland ; but the high scholar- 
ship which made him remarkable 
throughout Europe is eminently 
displayed in his Latin paraphrase 
of the Psalms of David, and his 
power as a debater and a reformer 
is manifest in the Dc Jure Regni, 
One distinguishing characteristic 
was a strong Rabelaisian humour. 
The only two editions of his 
works are those of Rnddiman 
(Edin. 1715) and Burinan (1725). 

Until 1890, li-ving’s Xdf^ of 
Buchanan (1817) was the mod- 
ern authority ; l3ut it was then 
superseded by P. Hume Brown’s 
more precise and critical work, 
George Buchanan^ Humanist a7ul 
Reformer ( new ed. 1 906). »Sce also 
George Buchanan: A Memoi'iaU 
1506-1906. by various w’ritcrs 
(1907). 

Buchanan, James (1 791-1 8G8), 
president of the United States, 
was born near ]\Iorco’ s)>urg, Penn- 
sylvania. Ho was called to the 
bar, in 1812. Tti 1820 he was 
elected a member of Congress, 
and in 18.31 became minister to 
Russia, with which country be 
concluned a commercial treaty 
very advantageous to the United 
States. Ho returned home in 1 833. 
Elected a senator in Decombor 
1834, he favoured the annexation 
of Texas by the Unite I States. Po- 
litical parties having been greatly 
disturbed, Buchanan tlirow in his 
lot with the Democratic party, and 
from 1845 to 1849 he was secretary 
of state to President Polk, In 
1853 he was appoint minister of 
the United Stat ?s in London; and 
in 1856 he was elected president 


of the United States. Although 
his principles would not have al- 
lowed him to become individually 
a slaveholder, ho strongly sup- 
ported the maintenance of slavery 
as an existing institution. After 
Lincoln’s election to the presi- 
dency in I860, he retired from 
public life. See Mr, BuchoLnaWs 
Administration on the Eve of the 
Rebellion, written by himself 
(1866); Greeley’s American Con- 
Jliet (1864) ; and lAfe ofBuchancm, 
by G. Ticknor Gurtis (2 vols, 
1883). A collected edition of his 
works, by J. B. Moore, appeared 
in 1908. 

Buchanan, Robert Williams 
(1841-1JX)1), poet, novelist, and 
dramatist, was born in Warwick- 
Hhiro, of Scottish parents. His 
first volume of poems. Under- 
tones, appeared in 1860; but he 
rose to a much higher level in his 
London Poems (18()6). The life 
of the poor of London is horo 
vividly, humorously, and pathetic- 
ally described. Among his subso- 
quont poetical works are The Book 
of Orm (1870), Balder the Beauti- 
ful (1877), The City of Vreomis 
(1888), and The Wandering Jno: 
a Christinas Carol (1893). His 
miscellaneous works include The 
Lanidof Lome (1871), David Gray 
(1868), and The Hcbrid Isles 
(1882). He had much success 
as a novelist— g.(7. The Shadoio 
of the Bu’ord (1876), God arid 
the Man (1881), The New Abelard 
(1884), live Heir of Linne (1888), 
Rachel Dene (1894), and The New 
Rome (18i)9). In conunjotion with 
H. Murray, he also wrote The 
Charlatan (1895), As a play- 
wright he had sev oral distinct suc- 
cossoB — Lady Clare, Sophia, and 
J osepWs /iciwt— intenningled 
with many failures. Buchanan 
was at war with the critics nearly 
all through his literary career. 
His attack on Rossetti and other 
poets in his pamphlet, The Fleshly 
School of Poetry f provoked a fam- 
ous rejoinder from Swinburne. 
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Buchanltes. See Buchan, El- of Sciences. It is also the centre 
SPETH. of the railway system of the 

Buchan NesSf or Boddam country. Manufacturing industry 
Point, rocky peninsula, 3 m. s. of is yet in its infancy, but tho com- 
Peterhead, Aberdeenshire, Scot- inerce is very active, Biudiarest 
land ; most easterly point in being the distributing centre for 
Scotland. the whole of Rouinania as well 

Bucharest, or Bukhabest as for some i)arts of tho Balkan 
(Bourn. JiucAirnci), tn. and cap. Peninsula. The climate is cx- 
of Iloumaiiia, situated on both treme, with very hot saminers 
banks of the river Dimbovitza, and very cold winters, the latter 
in the midst of a fertile plain, owing to the winds from the 
30 m. N. of the Danube. It is north. Pop. 300,000. From tho 
surrounded by modem fortifica- loth century until 1698 it was 
ti oils, constructed after the plans the winter residence of tho 
of the Belgian general Brialmont. princes of ■Walachia, It was 
Bucharest was much improved devastated by plague on several 
during tho last two decades of the occasions, esjiccial ly in 1794 and 
39th century, and is now a very 1812, when over 50,000 persons 
handsome city. It is tho seat of perished ; by Revere earthquake 
the Roumanian (Ireek-Orthodox in 1802 ; by lire in 1847. In 1859, 
primate and of a Roman Catholic on the union of tlic provinces of 
bishop. Among the principal Walachia and Moldavia, it bo- 
strects, besides the boulevards, came the capital of the country, 
are tho Btrada Lipscani, tho Here were concluded the treaty 
commercial quarter, on which of 1812, between the Turks and 
stands the National Bank, one of the Russians ; and the treaty of 
the finest buildings in the city; 1886, between the Servians and 
and the Calea Victoriei, where the Bulgarians, 
are situated the Royal Palace, Bucliau,tn.,'Wurtomhorg,Ger- 
IheNational Theatre, Post Office, many, 32 in. s.w. of IJlm, with 
etc. Among other noteworthy cotton mills. It was formerly 
edifices are the Athemeum (built famous for its imperial abl)oy 
1887), art exhibition, library, uni- (of mins), founded in the 8th con- 
versity, and the law courts (1897). tury. Popf" 2,409. 

Bucharest has several public Bucher, Lotuae (1817-02), 
gardens — e,g. the Cisraegiu, in German politician, was born at 
the middle of tho city; and the Neu- Stettin. In 1848 he was 
Shoseaua Kissclef, in tho neigh- elected to tho National Assembly, 
bourhood, a sort of Champs Ely* and bocamo a democratic leader, 
sees. {Among the churches are tho With others he was condemned to 
cathedral (1656), on a pominand- imprisonment for refusing to pay 
ing site above the city; the Dom- taxes, but escaped to England, 
nitza Balasa, in the Byzantine where he acted as correspondent 
style, lavishly decorated; St. to ihiQ National Zeitung, In 1860 
Spiridoti (rebuilt in 1890) : the he returned to Germany, and hc- 
chapel StravropoloH, small, but a camo hassalle’s litcra<ry executor, 
gem of Byzantine art. Bucharest Bismarck made him his private 
possesses a university (founded secretary. Ho was responsible for 
in 1864), with 4,144 students in tho constitution of tho N. Gorman 
the different faculties in 1903-4 ; Oonfedoration, and was intermo- 
Wo Greek-Orthodox seminaries ; diary in the Ilohonzollern over- 
un academy of arts, and a con- tures for the Spanish crown. He 
servatory of mvisic ; and is the was strongly anti-British in senti- 
seat of the Roumanian Academy mont. See Busche’s Bimxirck ; 
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( Secret Pages of his History 
(1898); and Buchor’s Lchen und 
Werke (1890). 

Buchez* Philiffe Benjamin 
Joseph (1796-1865), French phi- 
losopher and politician, was born 
at Afatagne-la-Petite (now in Bol- 
^dum). A thorough democrat, 
he took part^ in niimerona con- 
spiracies against the Bourbons, 
and was one of the founders of the 
French Carbonari Society, which 
made several attempts at revo- 
lution. About 1825 he attached 
himself to the St. Simonian So- 
ciety, but left it in 1829, and 
shortly afterwards founded a Neo- 
Catholio school, and, to expound 
the doctrines of Buchezism, pub- 
lished a periodical, VEuropHn 
(1831-48). Expositions of his 
theory of the progress and devel- 
opment of the human race are 
contained in U Introduction d la 
Science de VHistoire (1833), Essai 
dfwn TraiU CompletdePhilosophie 
au Point de Vue d/u Catholicisme 
et du (1839-40), and TraiU 

de Politique et de Science Sociale 
(1866), In conjunction with Roux 
Lavergno he published VHistoire 
Parlementaire de la Revolution 
Fran^aise (40 vols. 1834-8)— one 
of the chief sources of information 
regarding the French revolution. 
At the revolution of 1848 he was 
made president of the Constitu- 
ent Assembly. 

Buchholz« tn., Saxony, Ger- 
many, on riv. Sohma, 18 m. s. by E. 
of Chemnitz; is largely engaged 
in the manufacture of lace (an in- 
dustry dating from the 16th cen- 
tury), and has many bookbinding 
establishments. Pop. 9,500. 

Bfichner, Friedrich Kabl 
Christian LirDwro(1824-99), (Jor- 
man physician and naturalistic 
philosopher, was born at Darm- 
stadt, and qualified for the med- 
ical profession. While he was 
lecturer in the university at 
Tubingen he brought out Kraft 
und Stoff (1855 ; 20th od. 1902; 
Eng. trans. 1870h which aroused 


violent controversy. His later 
writings were devoted to the 
popularization of Darwinism and 
similar theories. Of these works 
may be mentioned Die Danvi nsch c 
Theorie (6th ed. 1890) ; Der Mcnsch 
und seine Stelhmg in der Natwr 
(1870; 3rd ed. 1889), trans. into 
Eng. under tho title Man in the 
Past, Present, and Future (1872) ; 
Der Fortschritt^ in Natur und 
Ocschichte im Licht d-cr Darwin- 
schen Theorie (1884) ; Das Goldene 
Keitcdter oder das Leben vor der 
Geschichte (2nd ed. 1891); Die 
Macht der Vererbung (1882) ; 
Licht imd Leben (1881) ; Das kUnf- 
tige Leben und die moderne Wis- 
senschaft (2nd ed. 3889). He 
translated into German Lyell’s 
Antiquity of Man (2nd ed. 1873). 
See his biography in Last Wordu 
on Materialism (Ger. 1001), by 
his brother, A. Buchner. 

Bucine, tn., Italy, 25 m. 8.K. 
of Florence. Pop. 8,000. 

Buck, Lefferr (1837-1900), 
American engineer, born at Can- 
ton, New York. He was a noted 
bridge builder, constructing many 
in the U.S.A. and S. Amorica. 
His rebuilding of tho Suspension 
bridge at Niagara FallR was his 
greatest achievement. 

Buck-bean. ScgBogBea.n. 

Bfickeburg, oap. of the prin- 
cipality of Schaumburg -Lrppe, 
Germany, 6 m. E.S.B. of Mindon. 
From 1770 to 1776 Herder was 
court preacher here. Pop, 5,700. 

Bucket-shop. See Stock 

Exchange. 

Buckhaven, fishing tn., Fife- 
shire, Scotland, the Firth of 
Forth, 1 m. s.w. of McthiL Manu- 
factures cordage and nets, and 
has ooal mines in neighbourhood. 
Pop. 8,000. 

Buckhound, a breed of dog 
formerly very common in Eng- 
land, but comparatively rare n<»w. 
It used,,to be oxcl usively employed 
for buck-hunting, and closely re- 
sembles tho staghound. Until 
3S07aroyal pack was maintained. 
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In 1901, on tho rccommomlation 
of a Hulocfc committee to con- 
sider the provision to be made 
for the crown, tho mastership of 
the buckhounds and the royal 
hunt were abolished. 

Buckie, quoad, sacra par. and 
fishing tn., in par. of Kathven, 
N. Banffshire, Scotland, 7 m. 
N.E. of Fochabers, with stations 
on the aN.S.R. and H.R. It 
lias two harbours. It is a fishing 
ceiitro fur tho district between 
Find horn and Banff, and has rope, 
net, and sail factories, and a dis- 
tillery. Bop. 7,500. 

Buckingham, inunic. bor., 
mrkt. tu., and par., Buckingham- 
shire, England, on the Ouse and 
a bi'anch of Grand J unction Canal, 
station on Bletchley and Banbury 
Jiiie(L. & N.W.R.), 17 m. N.w. of 
Aylesbury. The town comprises 
three districts — tho Borough, 
Bourton Hold, and Brobend End, 
'J'he industrial products include 
malt, fiour, coiiuonsod milk, and 
artificial manure. The grounds 
and mansion of Stowe lie .3 in. to 
the N.W., whore the famous gar- 
dens were first laid out by Rich- 
ard Temple, Lord Cobhain. Bop. 
3,000, 

Buckingham, tn., Labelle co., 
Quebec, Canada, on the Riviere 
du Li^vre, 20 m. N.K. of Ottawa. 
Bop. 3,000. 

Buckingham, Geoboe Vil- 
LIERS, FIRST DUKK OP (1592-1628), 
was the second son of a Leicester- 
shire knight, Sir George Yilliers. 
His handsome person and engag- 
ing manners early woif for him 
court favour and rapid promotion. 
In the course of two years (1616- 
18), after the fall of Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, he was knighted, and 
was created successively Viscount 
Yilliers, Baron Waddon, Earl 
of Buckingham, and Maiquis of 
Buckingham. In 1620 he married 
the danghter of the Earl of Rut- 
land, the richest heiress in the 
kingdom. During the negotia- 
tions for a treaty of marriage 


between Prince Charles and tho 
Spanish Infanta, Buckingham ac- 
companied the prince on his fmit- 
Icss mission to Spaing and ho 
continnod to maintain his ascend- 
ency after Charles’s accession to 
the throne in 1625. But thoso 
events which culminated in tho 
failnre of the expedition against 
Cadiz greatly diminished Buck- 
ingham’s popularity. On two 
occasions Barliament attempted 
his impeachment, but each time 
this measure was thwarted by the 
diasolut'on of Barliament by the 
king. In 1627 Buckingham com- 
manded a fieot sent to relieve La 
Rochelle; but be was unsuccess- 
ful, and returned in disgrd.ee tu 
England. Next year ho planned 
a second expedition against La 
Rochelle, and wont down to Borts- 
inouth to embark. On August 2.3 
he was stabbed to the heart by a 
disappointed officer named John 
Felton. Buckingham’s character 
has been well portrayed by Scott 
in The Fortunes of Nigel; also 
by Dumas in the Vicomte de 
BragePmne, See S. R. Gardiner’s 
Hist, of JEng., IC0iU4^; Bucking- 
ham’s Mcmo'irs (1819); his Life 
and Times^ by Mrs. A. T. Thom- 
son (1800) ; and Life^ by P. Gibbs 
(1908). 

Buckingham, George Vil- 
LIERH, BEGONl) DUKE OF (1628-87), 
son ot the preceding, was born at 
Westminster. On tho outbreak 
of the civil war he served witli 
the royal forces at tho storming 
of Lichfield Close (1643). At 
tho restoration he became one 
of the most influential men at 
court. The downfall in 1667 
of the chancellor Clarendon 
made him paramount ^ and 
Bopys records that at this time 
the king had * become a slave 
to the Dpke of Buckingham.’ 
Buckingham, however, became 
more and more deeply involved 
in political intrigues, notably 
with France, until at length, in 
1674, the king definitely threw 
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him over in consequence of pres- Journal (1818), which was sup- 
Bure from both houses of l^arlia- pressed for its criticism of the 
ment. At the accession of James government; the Oriental Herald 
II. his public career was pracli- and Colonial Review (1824), which 
cally at an end. He died the year was designed to spread informa- 
hefore the English revolution, tion regarding India ; and finally 
and was buried in Westminster the Athenoeym (1828). See ;his 
Abbey. Buckingham was an ac- Autobiography (1865). 
complished courtier, and the au- Buckingham Canal, salt-water 
thor of certain satirical poems, canal connecting Madras with the 
political pamphlets, and a comedy Godavari, British India, 
untitled which held ^ Buckinghamshire, or Bttcks, 

the stage for a long time, and prob- inland county, England, bounded 
ably inspired Sheridan’s Critic, on the N. by Northamptonshire, 
•^Ihe latter was first printed in on the W. by Oxfordshire, on the 
1(»72; his Mieccllaneous Works in e. by Middlesex, Hertfordshire, 
1705. Sir Walter Scott has por- and Bedfordshire, and on the s. by 
trayed Buckingham in Peverd the Thames. Its greatest length 
of the Peak; and Butler in Hudi~ is 63 m. ; its extreme breadth, 27 
bras has delineated him with m. The surface is on the whole 
merciless accuracy in *A Duko of undulating, and the highest part 
Bucks.’ See Life by Winifred, is the chalk range of the Chiltem 
Lady Burghclero (1JK)3}. Hills (900 ft.), near Wendove^. 

Buckln^am and Chandos, The soil is fertile, especially in the 
Richard Plantagenet Temple centre and the south. The vale 
Nugent Brydges Chandos of Aylesbury is one of the most 
Grenville, second Duke op productive districts in the county, 
(1797-1801 ), only child of the first and is noted for its dairy produce ; 
duko, known as Marquis Chandos, its sheep are famed for the weight 
author of the Chandos clause in and the length of their wool. The 
the Reform Bill of 1832, by which Chilterns are well wooded, especi- 
the county franchise was fixed at ally with beeches. The chief rivers 
£50 ; wtiH M.p. for Buckingham- of the county are the Thames and 
shire (181 8-39). He was popularly its tributaries the Colne and the 
called ‘the farmer’s friend,’ and Thame ; theN. partis in the Ouse 
obtained a commission for the re- watershed. The Grand Junction 
lief of agriculturists (1836). He Canal, the G.W.R., and N.W.R. 
took office under Pool, but opposed arc the means of communication, 
the repeal of the Corn Laws! 184&- The county town is Bucking- 
46). In 1830 ho succeeded to the ham, but the chief commercial 
dukedom and £100,000 a year, centre is Aylesbury. The prin- 
hiit by lavish expenditure became cipal industries aro agriculture 
bankrupt for over a million in (wheat bding the most important 
eight years ; and many of his crop), straw-plaiting, lace-making, 
estates, with the valuable library pajier- making, and turnery at 
at Stowe, wore sold. His interest- High Wycombe. There are three 
ing series of Memoirs of the Courts parliamentary divisions —Ay les- 
and Cabinets (from George ill. to bury, Buckingham, and W^^combe. 
Victoria) were published in 1861, Eton school is situated in the 
and his Dia?^4n 1862. county. Area, 636 sg. m. Pop. 

Buckingham, James Silk 185,000. See Lipscomb’s BitcJKna- 
(1786-1855), English journalist, hamshire (4 vois. 1847); Gibb’s 
was born at Flushing, near Fal- Buckingham (1878-^) ; and Cle- 
mouth. At first a seaman, he later ment Shorters Buckinghamshire 
founded and edited the Calcutta (1910)» 
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Buckland, Francis Tbbveltan 
(1826-^0), Englinh naturaliBt* was 
born at Oxford. After studyinf? 
medicine for five years at St. 
Oeorgfo’s Hospital, London, bo 
was house surgeon there from 
1852-3; then assistant surgeon to 
the 2nd Life G-uards from 1854— (>3, 
du ring which time he devoted him- 
self to the study of zoology, and 
published Curiositieaof NaL Hiai, 
(1857-72). He was a constant con- 
tributor to the FiM from its es- 
tablishment in 1856 till 1865, and 
founded Land and Water in 1866. 
He was the highest authority of 
his day on pisciculture, especially 
on the artificial rearing of salmon ; 
and in 1865 he promoted an ex- 
hibition of fisheries at South 
Kensington. Buckland was in- 
spector of salmon fisheries (1867), 
and special commissioner on the 
salmon fisheries in Scotland (1870). 
H i 8 other work s are Fish-h atcMng 
(18()3), NaL Hist, of British Fishes 
(1881), and Notes and Jottings 
from J nimal Life^ published post- 
humously (1882). See Life by 
Bom pas (1885); and in Walpole*s 
Fssays Political and Biographi- 
cal (1008). 

Buckland, William (1784- 
1856), Knglish geologist, a native 
of Tiverton, succeeded Dr. Kidd 
as professor of mineralogy at Ox- 
ford in 1813, and in 1818 was 
presented to the readership in ge- 
ology. About this time he began 
his geological collection, now at 
Oxford. In 1825 he was^resented 
to the Ijving of Stoke Charity, and 
in 1845 became dean of West- 
minster. He received the Cop- 
ley modal of the Royal Society 
in 1822 for his account of the 
remains in Rirkdale Cave, which 
he more fully described in his 
Reliquim Diluvimice (1823). Other 
important works are one of the 
Bridgewater Treatises, Geology 
and Mineralogy Considered with 
Reference to Natural Theology 
(1836), and A Description of the 
S,-W, Coal^fieldofEnglanddm). 


Buckle, a device for fastening, 
consisting of a metal frame hav- 
ing one or more movable tongues, 
teeth, or catches. Buckles be- 
came generally worn in Bngland, 
in place of shoe-strings, during 
the reign of Charles II. They 
were then made of very expensive 
materials. Buckles for shoes are 
mentioned much earlier than tliis, 
and wero forbidden to be im- 
ported by an act of 1483. Others 
of an elaborate kind wore used 
for sword-belts. The fashion of 
wearing shoe-buckles reached its 
height in the roign of George it. 

Buckle, Henry Tir OMAR (1821- 
62), English historian and soci- 
ologist, was born at Lee, in 
Kent. He was educated at 
home, being a delicate boy. Tho 
death of his fathor having placed 
liim in command of a foi*tune of 
£1,500 a year, ho tuniod to the 
acquisition of learning, with one 
great end in view. This was no less 
than to write a ‘history of civili na- 
tion ;* and in order to equip himself 
for the work, he spent tho next 
ton years in foreign travel, in tho 
study of races and institutions, 
in learning languages, and in 
forming a library. In 1857 tho 
first volume of his History of 
Civilization appeared, and its 
author suddenly achieved fame. 
The second volume was pub- 
lished in 1861, but all further 
progress was arrested by the deal. h 
of the author at Damascus in tho 
following year. It appears that 
ho had projected a lingo work, of 
which these two volumes formed 
but the introduction. Buclile’s 
History of Civilization is an at- 
tempt to givo a scientific basis 
to history, by demonstrating tho 
effect of natural conditions upon 
the progress of any race. He re- 
gards social progress as intel- 
lectual and not moral— a point 
of view which has boon wholly 
superseded. Sec Life by Huth 
(1^0), and Works^ ed. by MissTay- 
lor (1872); Grant Allen (1880); 
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and Buckle and hu Critics^ by (1845-6, 1848-50) at the military 
J. M. Robertson (1805). academy at West Point, and dis- 

Buckle, Geoboe Earle (1854), tinj^iished himself under Scott in 
born at Twerton-on-Avon, near the Mexican war. On the out- 
Bat^ was called to the bar at break of the civil war he invaded 
Tiincoln’s Inn in 1880, joining: in Hart County in the Southern in- 
the same year the editorial staff terestinlSGl ; but at Fort Donol- 
of the Times, of which ho was ai)- son, in 1862, he surrendered with 
pointed editor on the death of 15, ClOO men to General Grant. Ho 
Thomas Chenery in 1884. was exchanged as a prisoner, and 

Bucklersbury, a dist. of Loii> fought again at Murfreesboro and 
doUf originally epelt JRokereles- Chickamauga. He became gover* 
bun, takes its name from the nor of Kentucky, and in 1896 was 
opulent family of Bokcrels or the gold Democrats’ candidate for 
Bukerels, who dwelt there in the the vice-presidency of the United 
13th century. Bucklersbury for- States. 

merly extended from the east end Bucknlll, Sir John Charles 
of Cheapside to Charlotte Row, (1817 - 97), English physician, 
on the west side of the Mansion studied medicine at University 
House; but it was cut in half College, London. He began prac- 
and greatly shortened by the for- tice in Chelsea, but owing to ill- 
mation of Queen Victoria Street, health removed to Exminster, it* 
Buckley, Arabella Burton take charge of the Devon County 
— Mrs. Fisher (1840), English Asylum (1844-62). Ho was elected 
naturalist, was born at Brighton, follow of University College, 
She has written many popular London (1850), and was the loiri 
works on natural history, speci- chancellor’s medical visitor of 
ally adapted for the young, in- lunatics from 1862 to 1876. Ho 
eluding A Short Mist, of Mat, was knighted in 1894. Bucknill 
Science (1876 ; 5th od. 1894), Life was the highest authority of Ids 
and her Children (1880 ; new ed. time on insanity ; he wrote Un~ 
1882), Winners in Idf^s Race soundness of Mma in Relation to 
(1^ ; new ed. 1888), Moral Teach- Criminal Acts (1854), The Psychol- 
ings of Science (1891), Ryes and ogyofShakespeane{Wj7),Mcu>itual 
no Ryes (1901). Drunkenness and Insane Dnmk- 

Bucknall Steamship Lines, ards (1878), A Manual of Psycho- 
Limited. This company was logical Medicine{^t\kod,l%l^),o\xi. 
formed in 1900 to take over and He edited the Journal of Mental 
extend the British and Colonial Science (1855-62), and helped to 
Lino (from Tiondon to S. and E. foimd Brain, A Jourml of Ncu- 
Af rican ports), established in 1892, rology (1878). 
for passengers and cargo ; also Buckskin, a very soft leather, 
lines between Now York and S. pre])ared from the skin of a buck 
Africa, Now York and Australia or sheep; used for gloves, and 
and New Zealand, Now York and formerly by the American In- 
Manchnria and Far East ports, dians for clothing. Also a strong 
New York and India. London twilled cloth with shorn pile, 
and other English ^rts to jmrts carefully finished, used for 
on the Red Sea ana Persian Gulf breeches, 
ports vid Mar.seillcs. Fleet— 29 Buckstone, John Baldwin 

steamers (123,463 tons). Lhndon (1802-79), English actor and dra- 
ofiico: 23 Leadenhall Street, E.C. matist, was born at Hozton, Lon- 
Buckner, Simon Bolivar don. He was articled to a solicitor, 
(1823), American soldier, was bom but in 1820 abandoned 1 aw for the 
in Kentucky. He was a professor stage, and played at Fcckham in 
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melodrama. In 1823 ho appeared 
in London in the Surrey Theatre 
as Ramsay in The Fortunes of 
Nigels and in 1827 joined D. 
Terry’s company at the Adelphi, 
where he produced some of his 
best-known dramas. In 1833 he 
removed to the Haymarket, where 
he was manaf^er from 1853 to 1876. 
His most famous r61ea were Tony 
Lumpkin, Bob Acres, Sir Benja- 
min Backbite, and Scrub. Buck- 
stone was noted for his humour 
and pathos, and for his droll in- 
terpretation of comic characters. 
He wrote over a hundred dramas, 
the most popular beings G'rcm 
Jiushes, Flowers of the Forest, and 
Popping the Question. 

Buckthorn. The common 
buckthorn, way thorn, or harts- 
horn \jthwninus cathariicus) is 
fairly abundant in hedges and 
woods over the greater part of 
Britain. It is a spreading shrub, 
about ten feet in height, and is 
characterized by a smooth bark, 
liranches terminating in thorns, 
sm all unisexualf our-petalcH green 
flowers, occurring between the 
serrated leaves in May, and four- 
seeded black berries about the 
size of currants. The juice of the 
berries is sometimes used in medi- 
cine, as the specific name of the 
plant indicates. From the juice 
is prepared the colour known as 
sap green. The alder buckthorn 
(JS. frangula) is also a native of 
Britain. Its habit is more tree- 
like than spreading, its leaves are 
entire, its flowers five-petaled, and 
its berries two-seeded. Another 
8i)ecies (ft. palmurus), not British, 
is one of the plants which were 
fabled to have been used in mak- 
ing Christ’s crown of thorns. 

Buckwheat {Fagopyrwm escu- 
lentum) is a member of the natu- 
ral order Polygonacese, to which 
belong also the dock, sorrel, and 
rhubarb. It is an annual plant, 
growing to a height of three feet, 
and is extensively cultivated in 
America and Europe, and to a 


small extent in England. Its 
fruit is used as human food, but 
in England it is chiefly grown as 
a jioultry food. The flower, which 
is pink, is much liked by bees. 
Buckwheat may be grown on soil 
too poor and sandy for any of the 
ordinary cereals to be profitably 
sown. Not being quite hardy, it 
should not be sown until the end 
of May. The seed shoirld be sown 
in drills, eighteen inches from row 
to row, at the rate of a bushel per 
acre. It is harvested about the end 
of August, a fair crop being thirty 
to fifty busheds per acre. 

BuezaeZf tn., Ckilicia, Austria, 
35 m. S.S.W. of Tarnopol. Pop. 
12 ^ 00 . 

Bud. A bud is an unexpanded 
branch-stem, leaves, and some- 
times flowers being all present 
in a miniature and undeveloped 
form. This branch is formed 
in advance, so that, when spring 
and sunshine andve, no time may 
be lost in pushing ahead ^ and 
effecting growth before winter 
again arrives and checks activity. 
In some cases, by the efforts of 
art or nature, the bud, while 
growing in size, never really de- 
velops. We see tliis in the cab- 
bage head, which is nothing but 
a large bud. As buds have often 
to live through severe weather, 
with excessive cold and wet, their 
parts are packed tightly together, 
BO that the minimum of surface 
may meet the outer world ; and 
they are usually covered by cer- 
tain scales, which are modifled 
leaf -bases, stipules, or leaves. 
The buds of evergreens have usu- 
ally no protecting scales. Often 
additional protection is afforded 
to the buds by means of hairs or 
resin ; and many plants which die 
down every year nave their buds 
waiting beneath the earth’s sur- 
face until the sun’s warmth tempts 
them to push forth and develop 
into the stems, leaves, and flowers 
that they really are. Buds usuallr 
arise in the axils of leaves, though 
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circumstances may cause them to them are the Curia Regia and 
form elsewhere. The so-called the law courts. Towards the 
fruit-buds of apple and pear trees middle are the Academy of 
may usuallybe distinguished from Sciences, the Bourse, and the 
thosebudswliich will yield stems * Redout.’ On or near Museum 
and leaves only, by their greater Street stand the National Mu- 
size, and by their being commonly seum. National Theatre, and 
situated at the end of a stem or University (over 6,000 students), 
spur. See Lord Avebury’s Flow- On Ulldi Street are the Jn- 
m, Jf’nwis, and Leu ws( 1873), and dustrial Art Museum, hospitals, 
Jiudu and Stipules botanical- gardens, and, in the 

Budsus, or IJUDi, Guillaume Orezy Gardens, the royal mili- 
(1407-1540), French philologist, tary academy. The Leopold ba- 
was born at Paris. After a some- silica stands near the s.w. end 
what reckless youth, ho became of Andrassy Street. On tho out- 
one of the most profound Greek skirts of the city, to tho s., is 
scholars of his day. Ho was the cemetery, with memorials of 
highly esteemed by Francis I. Count L. Batthyany, Deak, and 
His most remarkablo works are Kossuth. One of the most notable 
2'>e Assc (1514), a treatise on structures in Buda is the royal 
ancient Greek and Latin coins, castle, crowning a hill some 230 
measures, etc. ; and Commentarii ft. above the rivei*. To tho s.B. is 
lAnguce Orocie (1529; improved tho Blocksberg (4U0 ft.), crowned 
ed. 1548). His collected works bythe old citadel. A new quarter 
were pu])lishcd at Basel (1557). is growing up on the south side 
See Lives by Hcbitt4 (184()) aud of Blocksberg. Buda possesses 
Bugbne de liudd (1884). numerous hot sulphur springs, 

BudaOrs, vil. and summer re- one of them on Margaret Island, 
sort, Hungary, 5 m. H.W. of Buda- in the* river. Tho bath-houses 
post. Pop. 6,000. are among tho most perfect of 

Budapest (anc. Aquincmi\ the kind in Europe; tho Caesar 
cap. of Hungary, a twin city on springs were used by the Homans, 
both banks of the Danube, on Industrially and coinmorcially 
tho edge of tho great Hungarian Budapest is the principal city 
plain, 163 m. by rail e.h.e. of in Hungary. The chief indus- 
Vieiina. It was formed in 1873 trios include engineering, flour- 
by tho union of Buda, on tho w. milling, carriage-l>uilding, print- 
bunk, and Pest, on tho Embank, ing, shipbuilding, brewing, distil- 
togethcr with two suburbs.O Buda ling, the manufacture of tobacco, 
(Alt-Ofcn) and Kobanya. The glass, chemicals, fancy and leather 
centre of Pest is tho quarter goods. Pop. about 835,000. 
Bclvaros, beside tho Danube, Buda, or Ofen, originated in tho 
encldsed within a boulevard Roman military colony of Aquin- 
which has replaced the old city cum, and was the (apital of Lower 
walks. From this boulevard the Pannonia. DestroyedbytheMon- 
streets radiate h.e., e., n.e., and gols in 1241, it was rebuilt by Bela 
N., the hnest being tho Andrassy iv., and from 1351 to its conquest 
Street, the Kerepesi, and the by tho Turks in 1528 it was tho 
Ulloi. Along tho Danube tho residencoof the kings of Hungary. 
Francis Joseph quay stretches li While in Turkish hands, from 
m. between the Francis Joseph 1526-1686, it was six times be- 
bridge and the Margaret bridge, sieged by the imperialist forces. 
Near the N. end of tho quay who took it in the latter year, 
are imposing houses of parlia- The Hungarians stormed it in 
ment built in 1903, and near 1849. Pest existed from Roman 
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times, but w\is not of much con- 
sequence till tho 18th century. 
In 1807 it was made the capital 
of Huns^ary. From the 10th to 
the 14th century tho Hungarian 
national asseiublics used to meet 
in the open air on the Rikoa plain, 
east of the city. See S/alay and 
Kahn’s Die Unga/rischc Metropole 
(1889), and Hevest’s Budapest und 
Seine Vmgehungen (1873). 

Budauii,orBuDAON, tn.. United 
Provs., India, 125 m. S.E. of Delhi. 
Founded, according to tradition, 
by Budh, an Aliar piince, about 
905 A.D., it was a centre of dis- 
turlianco during tho mutiny of 
18i57. Pop. 40,000. 

Budd, GrouCtB (1S08-82), Eng- 
lish physician, born at North 
'Fawton, Devonshire: was ap- 
Tiointod professoi oi medicine 
*1810), and, on his retirement, 
lionorary fellow of King’s (Col- 
lege, Cambridge (1803). In 1807, 
owing to ill-hcalth, ho gave up 
his large practice, and retired 
to Efarnstaple. His writings in- 
clude Diseases of ihe Liver (1815), 
Diseases of the Stomanh (1855), a 
Beporton Cholera in the ^ Dread- 
noughV Hospital Ship, JSo7, and 
numerous important papers in 
medical journals. 

^ Budd, William (1811-80), Eng- 
lish physician, younger brothor of 
the preceding, was born in Devou- 
sbi re, and settled at Bristol (1 842). 
As a specialist on epidemic dis- 
caacs ho did much to promoto 
hotter modes of sanitation. His 
principal work is Typhdid Fever: 
its Nature, Mode of Spreading, 
and Prevention (1873). Ho also 
published Malignant Cholera 
(18*19), J he Siberian CaWe Plague 
(1805), Scarlet Fever and its Pre- 
vention (1871), and Cholerjt, and 
Disinfection (1871). 

Buddha, ‘The Enlightened 
One,* was the founder of Bud- 
dhism. His father, Sudrihodana, 
w'as the chief of a small Aryan 
tribe named the* Sakyas, whose 
capital, Kapil a-vastii, was situ- 


ated about 100 m. N.B. of Ben- 
ares. As a child ho received 
tho name of Gautama. He is 
also known as Sirldii<i.rtha and 
as Sakvamuni, and lived from 
about 500 to 480 1».o. Miraculous 
circumstances are alleged to have 
attended the conception and birth 
of Gautama, and many legends 
aro preserved of tho wisdom and 
prowess which marked his child- 
hood and youth. It was not until 
his twentv-ninth year that Gau- 
tama saw the visions which led him 
to devote hiinsolf to tho study of 
religion and iili i losoph v- Paterna I 
T)romi)tings wliich followed tliC 
birth of a son threatening to in- 
terfere with the divine call, Gau- 
taina, iti a piitbetic parting from 
his sleeping wife and babe, emn- 
plcted Ills great act of renuncia- 
tion- leaving family and friends, 
wealth and i)owcr, to become a 
penniless and despised student 
and lion)clcss wanderer. It is 
impossible, within the scope of 
this article, to follow Gautama 
in his w^andorings ami in his efforts 
to ‘acmiiro merit.* Repeatctlly 
tcm])ted to return to tho comforts 
of his home, assailed by doulits 
as to the rea I itv of that virtue for 
which lie had sacrificed so much, 
deserted by lus followers, over- 
whelmed by tho bitterness of 
failure, it was long cie, brooding 
insileni soli tiide under tbo bo-treo 
(tree of wisdom), there daw nod tho 
divine light which enabled him 
triumphantly to exclaim, *I know 
it all.* Henceforth he wau tho 
Buddha. His wife became one of 
the first of Buddhist nuns. His 
son and his half-brother joined the 
order of pious mendicants which 
he established. His mission was 
the reformation of Hinduism. In 
withstanding tbo corruption and 
sensuality of his age, his broad 
philanthropy opened a hoaven 
to the meanest outcast ; and al- 
though ho was thus placed in an 
attitude of passive antagonism to 
the distinctions of caste, he con- 
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tiiiued a devout Hindu. In spite 
of the inherent weakiiess of the 
creed he promulgated— its end 
contemplation, inorti^ Kiryana 
— ^there is much that is fascinat- 
ing in Buddha’s devotion to duty, 
and in the example of a lifelong 
sacrifice which sought no selfish 
or sordid end. For a poetic ren- 
dering of Buddha’s life and work, 
see Edwin Arnold’s Light of Asia 
(1900); and see also K. E. Neu- 
mann’s (1904) and Olden- 

burg’s Jivddha (Eng. trans., 4th 
ed., 1904). 

Buddh Gaya, or Bonn Oaya, 
vil., Behar aiv., Bengal, iTitlia, 
70 in. s. of Patna. It is said to 
have been the dwelling-place of 
the founder of Buddhism, and has 
interesting Buddhist remains, in- 
cluding the palace of Asoka, the 
great Buddhist emperor. 

Buddhism. About five cen- 
times before Christ a Hindu as- 
cetic, born in what is now Nopal, 
evolved a new ‘way’ of salvation. 
This prophet was the Buddha, 
and the faith which ho promul- 
gated was Buddhism. In its in- 
ception Buddhism was a reforma- 
tion. Brahmanism had run to 
seed in the indecent worship and 
corrupt ritual of Hinduism : the 
arrogance of the priesthood and 
the injustice of caste were crying 
evils when Buddha preached his 
broad philanthropy. Making no 
attempt to solve the problem 
of the origin of things, he pro- 
claimed the equality and brotner- 
hood of man, and that the great 
end and object of existence was 
to attain non-existence {Nirvdna) 
by self-sacrifice, contemplation, 
and Bupx^ression of all passion. 
Subtly mingled with this inertia 
was the doctrine of Kama— 9 , 
subject which has given rise to 
much speculation and controversy 
— a mysterious dogma of which it 
is not easy to give any concise and 
popular definition. Buddhism re- 
cognizes no soul, and therefore 
no future corporeal existence; but 


each human act, right or wrong, 
each thought, piu'e or impure, is 
not only irrevocable but irredeein- 
ablo. After death those actions 
or results of actions) and thoughts 
or their results), good or evil, 
have an inexplicable existence, 
until in due time they meet with 
thoirroward or punishment. Thus 
karma leads to the transmigra- 
tion of Buddhism— far removed 
from tho psychological transmi- 
gration taught bv Hinduism — and 
is tho mainspring of Buddhist 
activity. Innuinoiablo ‘precepts’ 
and ‘paths’ of duty and of holi- 
ness point tho ‘way’ by which 
each human being is to work out 
his salvation. By temperance, 
chastity, kindness, brotherly love, 
tho body and tho senses are 
brought under subjection, until 
being is absorbed in blissful Nir- 
vdna, Tho lifo of an insect is as 
precious as that of a man ; there- 
fore to kill the humblest creature 
is accounted murder. Theft, de- 
ception, insobriety are denounced . 
Marriage is discouraged, but in- 
continence and uncliast ity are con - 
demnod. The encouragement of 
celibacy led to the formation of 
monastic orders, male and f omalo. 
These monks and nuns were ad- 
dressed by the Buddha as ‘mendi- 
cants.’ In time the monasteries be- 
came tho repositories of learning, 
and thus gi'adually, almost im- 
perceptibly, the priestly suprem- 
acy and arrogance which Buddlia 
exerted himself to overthrow were 
once more re-established. 

The Buddha wrote n othing. 1 1 
was at least one hundred and 
tliirty years after his death, when 
tho Emperor Asoka— the Constan- 
tine of Buddhism — assembled a 
council of monks, that the first 
attempt was made to reduce the 
philosophy of Buddhism to wi*it- 
itig. Subsequent councils sought 
to amplify its doctrines and to 
explain difficulties, but each at- 
tempt to reduce to dogma the 
precepts of the great teacher raised 
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fresh doubts and further objec- 
tions. Astute Ijralimaiis, quick 
to mark evidences of decay in the 
voice of dissent, at once adopted 
Buddha .s an incarnation of 
Vishnu, and by concessions and 
adaptations enticed dissenters 
back into the fold of Hinduism. 
Thus was Buddhism driven from 
its birthplace, and at the pres- 
ent day it exists in India only 
under the form of Jain worship. 
There are many passajrcs of re- 
markable and poetic beauty in 
the Buddhist scriptures, but the 
apparent hopelessness of the 
creed makes small appeal to the 
more sanguine and ’^obust West- 
ern mind. This ‘knowled^re of 
the way* — a rclij,don without 
thcolo^ry, without deity, and with 
no Koitjeous ritual— was spread 
by mendicant missionaricH, north- 
wards over Nepal and Tibet, east- 
wards thromfh B\irma and China 
to far-away Japan, and over Cey- 
lon in the south. In our day it 
is the acknowledged faith of 
probably five hundred millions of 
people. In its diffusion it has lost 
some of its characteristics, and it 
has boon absorbed in other and 
evon antagonistic faiths. The 
Lamaism of isolated Tibet is far 
removed from the religion of pro- 
gressive Japan; deep gulfs sepa- 
rate the Biirinan, the Cliinanian, 
and the Sinhalese ; yet all rever- 
ence the benign Buddha. See 
T. W. Rhys Davids’s Buddkiam 
(1877 ; new od. 1903), in which 
all the leading authorities are 
given; GrUnwedcl’s Mythologie 
des Buddhismus m Tibet und der 
Mongolei (1901 ) ; Oldonberg’s Bud- 
dha, sein Leben, seine Lehre und 
seine Gemeinde (.3rd ed. 1898); 
and Buddhist India, by Rhys 
Davids (1903). 

Budding. The process of bud- 
ding consists in taking from the 
tree which it is desired to propa- 
gate a piece of tho bark with bud 
attached, and inserting it beneath 
the bark and against t^he wood of 


the tree which is to serve as parent 
or stock. The process is chiefly 
employed in the propagation of 
roses, but it is also much used for 
propagating plums, pears, and 
apples, and occasionally for mul- 
tiplying choice varieties of maples 
and other ornamental trees. June, 
July, and August are the months 
usually chosen for performing the 
operation, and it is very desirable 
that tho bark should slip readily 
from the subjacent wooa. Where 
possible, tho stock for fruit-tree 
buds should be not loss than an 
inch in circumference, and tho 
bud should be inserted a very few 
inches above the ground-level, tho 
leaves of tho stock being rubbed 
ofl for two incJies on either side 
just })rcvioQS to tho operation, 
h’verything being in readiness, 
a vortical incision one inch lung 
is made with a sharp budding- 
knife just through tho bark of the 
stock, and a horizontal incision 
of half an inch across its highest 
point — tlie two cuts forming a T. 
A well-ripened shoot of the cur- 
rent season’s growth is next cut 
from tho variety which it is de- 
sired to increase, and its leaves 
cut off, leaving a small piece of 
each leaf -stalk attached to the 
stem. Tho best bud s are situated 
at the lower and older part of tho 
stem. By a careful use of the 
knife, tho bud, together with half 
an inch of bark above and below, 
is cut out. Should there bo no 
wood, but a hollow opposite to 
the bud, then tho hud is useless. 
If, on the other hand, there is 
much thickness of wood left at- 
tached, tlio harrier part of it should 
be carefully cut away. Tho whole 
bud and bark ought to ho shield- 
sh aped, widest in th o middle where 
the bud is situated, and tapering 
to a point above and below. The 
bark of the stock must next be 
carefully loosened from the wood 
by means of the handlp of the 
budding -knife, and the bud in- 
serted in the cleft so that its in- 
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ner surface presses af^aiiist the 
surface of the bared wood of the 
stock. The whole must then be 
closed and carefully bandaged 
over, above and below the bud, 
with raifia. The raffia, ^ hich must 
be applied securely, but not too 
tightly, should completely cover 
the bark of the scion and tlie 
wound of the stock — only the bud 
itself projecting uncovered. In 
throe weeks the raffia should be 
removed. In the followingspring, 
if the budding has been success- 
ful, the stock should bo cut off 
immediately above the bud, so 
tliat all the energy may bo con- 
centrated in its development. 
See L. H. Bailey’s The Nursery 
Book (1895); Ballot’s Grafting 
cmd Bndding^ See Giiabtino. 

Buddon Ness, prom., Forfar- 
shire, Scotland, on N. side of 
entrance to Firth of Tay. 

Bude, or Bttpb Haven, cedes, 
par., seaxjt., and wat.-pl., Oorn- 
wall, England, 35 m. w.N.w. of 
Okehampton, amidst grand cliff 
scenery. Pop, 1,400. 

Budge, Ernest A, Wallis, 
Egyptologist, studied at Cam- 
bridge, wiici'O he was a distin- 
guished Oriental scholar. ’ Ho 
has conducted excavations at As- 
souan in Egypt, at Jchcl Barkal 
in the Sudan, and at Nineveh and 
Der in Mesopotamia, and is now 
keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian 
antiquities in the British Mu- 
seum. Among the most im- 
portant of his works are Assyrian 
Texts (1880), Babylonian Life 
and History (1884), The Vioellers 
on the Nile (]88i3), Mewmr of 
Dr, Birch (1886), The Laughable 
Stories of Bar-Hcbrams (1896), 
Egyptian Ideas of the Future 
Life (1890), Life and Exploits of 
Alexander the Great (ISOfi}, Guide 
to the Babylonian and Assyrian, 
Antiquitiesin the British Museum 
(1900), The Book of the Dead 
(Eng. trans. of the Thelian Re- 
cension, 3 vols. 1901), Histori/ of 
Egypt (8 vols. 1902, etc.). The 
IV. 


Gods of the Egyptians (1903), 
Decrees of Memphis and Canopus 
(1904), Handbook for Egypt and 
the Sudan (1905), The Egyptian 
Heaven and Hell (1006), The 
Egyptian Sudan, its History and 
Monuments (1907), Th-e Book of 
the Kings of Egypt (1908), Litwrgy 
of Funeral Offerings, etc. (1909), 
Coptic Homilies (1910), Book of 
the Dead (Egyptian text and 
trans., 7 vols. 19J0), and several 
works on tho texts and inscrii)- 
tions of ancient Assyria and 
Babylonia. 

Budgerigar. Sue Pahrakeet. 

Budget, tlm annual statement 
relative to tho 11 nances of a 
country — in Britain tho state- 
ment made every spring in tho 
House of Oomnions by the chun- 
collor of tho exchoqiic-. Tho fig- 
ures in this statement are given 
under two heads — first, those re- 
lating to tho actual oxpciidituro 
and income of tho country for 
the financial year; and, second, 
an ostimatu of the probable ex- 
Iiendituro and income for tho 
subsoquent twelve months, with 
proposals as to how any extra cx- 
jjonditurc or probable deficit has 
to bo mot, either by additional 
taxation, by loan, or by suspen- 
sion of tho sinking fund, or pro- 
posals as to how any surplus is 
to bo utilized, by the reduction 
of taxation or extinction of debt. 

The term budget is often used 
to indicate the income and ex- 
penditure of smaller bodies— 
e.g. workmen’s budgets, family 
budgets. 

Budrlo, fort, tn., Italy, 12 m. 
N.E. of Bologna, l^p. (comm.) 
17,000. 

Budrissln. See Bautzen. 

Budrum, scapt., Asiatic Tur- 
key, on N. shore of Gulf of Kos, 
96 m. B. of Smyrna; site of an- 
cient Halicarnassus, birthplace of 
Herodotus. Pop. 6,000. 

Budwels, tn. and bishop’s see, 
Bohemia, Austria, on tho Moldaa, 
80 m. B. of I’raguo. It is an active 
14 
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trading and industrial town, man- 
ufacturing stoneware, needles, 
nails, pencils, beer, cigars, spirits, 
and flour. The cathedral (1500), 
municipal museum, and episcopal 
residence are the principal build- 
ings. Pop. 40,000. 

Buell, Don Carlos (1818-08), 
American soldier, was born in 
Ohio ; graduated at West Point 
(1841); fo^ht in Texas (1845- 
46), and in the Me\ican war, 
being wounded at Churubusco. 
On the outbreak of the civil war 
he sided with the North, and in 
1861, after helping to oigani/e the 
army of the Potomac, succeeded 
Sherman in Kentucky. He occu- 
pied Bowling Groen in 1863, and 
gained distinction by co-operating 
with Grant at Shiloh at a critical 
juncture. Subsequently ho met 
General Bragg (Confederate) in 
Kentucky, rescued Louisville, and 
then forcod him to retioat at 
Perryville. Ho was, however, 
superseded on account of charges 
brought against him, and in 18C4 
resigned from the army. See his 
defence in Statement of Major- 
General Buell (1884) and Fry’s 
Operations of the Army tmder 
Bvell (1884). 

Buenaventura, seapt., Colom- 
bia, 10 m. from the Pacific, at the 
head of Choco Bay. It is an un- 
healthy tn., but is of importance 
as the port of the Cauca valley, 
the richest portion of Colombia. 
Pop. 6,0(M). 

Buenavlsta. See Boavihta. 

Buen Ayre, or Bonaikk. See 
OlTRAi^OA. (Ft. Bonaire), the 
most easioily of the Dutch W. 
Indies, w. coast of Venezuela, 12’ 
KrN.,68“26'w. Pop. 6,000. 

Buenos Ayres (*good air’), 
(i.) The largest and most inu^r- 
tant province of the Argentine 
fiepublio. The country is for the 
most part a plain intersected bv 
numerous streams and studded 
with lakes. The Atlantic coast- 
line, 740m* in length, and the river 
Parani, 160 m., contain twelve 


ports, the chief being Ensenada 
and Bahia Blanca, besides Bnenos 
Ayres, which has been federalized. 
The capital of the province is La 
Plata. The chief industry is sheep- 
farming. Cattle-grazing is exten- 
sively carried on, and the cnltiva- 
tion of wheat, maize, linseed, 
alfalfa, sugar-cane, vines, and 
tobacco is spreading. Occasion- 
ally the crops are devastated by 
locusts. Fruit thrives, but its 
cultivation receives little atten- 
tion. Area, 117,777 sq. m. Pop. 
1,700,000 (without Buenos Ayros). 

( 3 .) Capital of the Argentine 
Republic, on the w. bank of Bio 
de la Plata; founded in 1636 by 
Pedro de Mendora. The city 
and its snhurhs form a federal 
district. The city is uniformly 
laid out, the streots intersecting 
at right angles. There are sevenal 
wide boulevards, and about a 
dozen fine squares planted with 
palms, the finest being the Plaza 
do la Victoria, with a statue of 
Liberty. The chief public build- 
ings are the Casa Kosada, or 
government house, the univer- 
sity (700 to 800 students), with 
the state library and musoum, 
the cathedral, post ofiice, and ex- 
change. The present cathedral, 
built in 1752, holds 9,000 per- 
sons. The archbishop is head of 
tbo Roman Catholic Church in 
Argentina. The opera-house is 
an imposing edifice, fit to rank 
with tnat of Paiis. The centre 
of tho town has been practically 
rebuilt during the last twenty 
years, stately buildings of Euro- 
liean design re})! icing the former 
one-storied whitewashed houses. 
T'he chief subiirbs aie 8a u Jos^ 
de Flores, 6 m. SW.; Belgrano, 
5 in. N.W. ; and Barrocas, 3 m. F. 
of the city. They are very beau- 
tiful, and are dotted with * quin- 
tas* or country-seats, with well- 
] aid-out gaidons. Palermo Park, 
2 m. N., on the bank of tho La 
I’lata, covers 840 ao«, and has its 
* Rotten Row** and a zoological 
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garden. The Reooleta, or Roman aenger vehicles, and 11,106 goods 
Catholic cemetery, lies midway vehicleH, and 29 service vehicles, 
between Palermo i’ark and the Buenos Ayres Great South- 
city. The climate is moist, and ern Railway is one of the large 
the temperature is ve^y high at railways in the Argentine, its 
times during the summer, witli present total length being 3,093 
tropical thunderstorms, and m.,thegaugeiB5ft.6in. llieBrit- 
* j)amperos * or dust-storms. The ish company controlling ihe rail- 
winter is comparatively mild, and way was incoiporatcd Oct. 8, 1862. 
frost seldom occurs. The Buenos The first poctious opened were as 
Ayres docks, known as tho Puerto follows: Buenos Ayres to Jep- 
Madero, are very extensive. I’he pener (48 m. ) on Aug. 14. 1865, and 
noiiih entrance channel has a .repi)ouer to ('‘habcomds on Dec. 
depth of 20 to 23 ft., the south «»f 14, J866. M’he country covered 
17 to 22 ft., but they have to he by this systoin is that between 
kept open by continual dredging. Buenos Ayres and Bahia Blanca, 
The annual value of the inifiorts and westward to Neuqueu. Oapi- 
reaches A550,000,000, and of ox- tal, £43,481,410 ; revenue (year to 
ports £56,000,000, nearly one- June 30, 1910), £4,601,924; expen- 
third being shipped to or from the diture, £2,516,752; dividend on 
United Kingdom. Of the trade ordinary stock, 7 per cent. ; 646 
of the Argentine Republic, about locomotives, 834 passenger vehi- 
85 per cent, of imports and 42 of cles, 12,320 goods vehicles, and 7 
exports pass through the port of ocean-going steamers. 

Buenos Ayres. Pop. 1,250,000, of Buenos Ayres Western Rail- 
whom onc-third ai-e Italians. way forms an important poHiou 
Buenos Ayres and Pacific of the railways of the Argentine, 
Railway, ai|^ English company and includes in its system the first 
incorporated in 1882. The first line constructed in that country, 
section from Villa Mercedes to 6*2 m. in length, from Buenos 
Chacabuco was opened March 1, Ayres to Floresta, opened Aug. 
1884. Total mileage (including 30, 1857. The 6 ft. 6 in, gauge of 
lines mentioned below), 3,186 ; the Argentine railways was gov- 
gauge, 6 ft. 6 in. The main line emed by the gauge of this line, 
is from Buenos Ayres westward which in turn was chosen because 
across the Argentine to Mendoza, it was the gauge of the contrac- 
by means of the Trans- Audine tor’s locomotive, purchased sec- 
Ky. (Ill m. long, metre gauge) ; ondhand by him from the British 
thence to Las Cuevas, where the military railway in the Crimea, 
Chilian railway system is reached, the locomotive itself having been 
and through rail connection mode built for an Indian railway, and 
udth Valparaiso on •the Fa- obtained by the War Office for 
cifio coast. The Buenos Ayres use in the Crimea ! The present 
and Pacific Ry. works the Bahia Buenos Ayres Western Rv. was 
Blanca Ry. (665 m. in length), incorporated in 1^0, and the sys- 
as^ well as the Trans -Anuine, tern is now 1,533 m. in length. 
Villa Maria, and Rufino Ry., The capital received (including 
and the Argentine Great West- £5,96K6664per cent, debentures), 
em (733 m.). The capital of was £21,666,666; revenue for 
the Buenos Ayres and Pacific Ry. year ending June 191 0, £2,^0,609; 
(apart from the worked railways) expenditure, £1,214,569; dividend 
is £24,450.000: revenue (year to on ordinary shares, 7 percent.; 310 
June 1910), £4,294,432; exjiendi- locomotives, 344 passenger vehi- 
ture, £2,465,^3 ; dividend, 3 per cles, and 7,367 goods vehicles, 
cent. ; 674 locomotives, 345 iias- and 86 service vehicles. 
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Buen« tn., Spain, prov. of and from tho Canadian North-West, 
12 m. S.W. of Pontovedra. Pop. to Atlantic ports, both for home 
7,000. \ise and for Kurope. It has 

Buer« vil., prov. Westphalia, also a large trade in coal, lum« 
Prussia, 9 in. N. of Essen, with bor, and live stock. The prin- 
coal-miuing. Pop. 24,000. cijMil parks are Delaware Park 

Buff, CilARLOTTK (1753-1828), (350 ac.) and Humboldt Park 
won the love of Goethe on the (60 nc.). The chief buildings in- 
occasion of a visit which he paid dude the City and County Hall, 
to her native tovm of Wetzlar Music Hall, the State Armory 
in 1772. She was the Tirototyiie and Arsenal, tlio Masonic Temple, 
of the heroine of his Leiden dts tho Buffalo Savings Bank, the 
jungen Werther (1774). See (roc- Grosvenor Free Library, and the 
the und Werther, cd. A. Kestner Buffalo Library. Among oduca- 
(1854). tional institutions are the uiii- 

Buffalo, city and port of entry, versity, tho State Normal School, 
New York, U.S. A., CO. seat of Erie and tho colleges of St. Joseph 
CO., one of the most important and Canisiiis. There are also 
commercial and manufacturing several hospitals and charitable 
centres in the U. S. , situated at the institutions. Buffalo dates from 
foot of Lake Eric and the head of 1793. and its commercial develop- 
Niagara H., 20 m. above the falls, mont began with the opening of 
The area covered by the city is 42 tho Erie Canal (3825). since when 
sq.m. It is a great railway centre, it has steadily and rapidly ad- 
and is also connected with tho vanced. A Pan-American Ex- 
Hudson H. and New York city by position was held here in 1901, 
tho Erie Canal, while the Welland while attending which President 
Canal, which connects Lake On- M‘Kinley was assa^inated by an 
tario with Lake Erie, gives it anarchist. The iiop. in 1810 was 
access to the commerce of ports only 1,500 ; in 1910 it was 423,715. 
on Lake Ontario and the St. Law- See Smith’s Hist, of the City of 
rence. It has a very large steam- Buffalo (1884), and Powell’s His- 
ship traffic in grain, iron ore, and foric Towns of the Middle States 
lumber with the upper lakes. (1899). 

There is a water front of nearly Buffaloes, largo mammals 
8 m., and harbours have been con- placed by Linnaeus in his genus 
struoted for the protection of Bos (oxen), but now sometimes 
vessels. The chief industries in- placed in a distinct genus Bu- 
clude iron and steel manufacture, balus (buffalo). They are char- 
in which it is second to Pittsburg, acterized by the fact that their 
railroad and .street-car works, oil horns are flattened and angu- 
refineries, breweries and distil- lated, not rounded as in oxen 
leries, meat packing, flour mills, and bison, and are placed below 
brickyards, and manufactories of the vertex eff the skull. The 
soap, starch, cigars, furniture, back has a distinct ridge in the 
leather goods, etc. The power region of the withers. Buffaloes 
for these industries is largely are confined to the Old World, 
obtained from the Niagara K. by occurring especially in India and 
a tunnel, and to an increasing Africa ; but they are sometimes 
extent from the electric supply confused with the bison of N. 
station at tho Falls. The most America. In Celebes there oc- 
notable feature of its immense curs the least specialized of the 
commerce is the shipment through buffaloes, the small anoa (.fi. 
Buffalo of grain and flour from depressicomis), while the large 
the north central IStates, and Indian buffalo buffelus) is a 
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widely distributed domesticated eluded in the order Hciniptera, 
species. Africa is said to have the order also includes insects 
two species — the Ji. coffer of the — e.o> the cicadas — to which the 
Capo, and the smaller A term is not applied in common 

which has a wide distribution; parlance. All bugs are charac- 
but several connecting varieties terized by the fact that the mouth 
occur, and it is not quite certain is adapted for sucking ; their food 
that the two are distinct. consists of the juices of plants 

Buffotiy George Louts or the blood of animals; and as 
Leclekc, Comte DB (1707-88), reproduction is frequently very 
French naturalist, was born at rapid, they may be of great im- 
Montbard (C6to d’Or) in Bur- portance in connection with agri- 
gundy. During his early man- culture. Only a few of the more 
hood he published many scion- important forms can bo mentioned 
tific treatises, and this resulted here. The bed-bug {(Huiex ketu- 
in his election as a mombor of the larius\ n singnlarly repulsive 
Academy of Sciences, and in the blood - sucker, is known only 
same year (1731)) his appointment among civilized and semi-civilized 
as superintendent of the Jardin races, and re])roduccs with groat 
du Roi in Paris, the present .Tar- riipidity. As in most bugs, ‘stink 
din des Plantes. This was the glands* are present, and give the 
turning-point of his career, and insect its disgusting bmcll. It is 
after ten years* assiduous labour generally considered to have been 
there appeared in 1749 the first introduced into England by the 
three volumes of his famovis ifts- Huguenots in the Ifith century. 
toirc Natnre.ile^ in the production Allied B]jccics occur on birds and 
of which ho was assisted by Dau- bats. The chinch bug (Mksus 
bonton. Succeeding years brought lctt>copterus) is an American form 
forth fresh volumes, the last of which attacks corn and grasses, 
which, the thirty-sixth, was pub- wliile the cotton-stainer {Dysder- 
lishcd in 1789, one year after his cm sutnrcllus) similarly injures 
death. Ho was created Comte cotton. The bark-bugs (rirodifZrc) 
de Buff on by Louis xv., and en- live under the bark of trees, while 
joyed the favour and friendship the very remarkable marine bug 
of Louis XVT, Buffon*s Jlistoirc {Halnhates) lives on the surface 
Naturclle is now almost obsolete, of the sea. Many bugs live in 
and of comparatively^ little acien- fresh water. (See Boat - fly 
tific value ; butjit had’an immense and Watp^r - bugs. ) The f am i ly 
popularity, and created a taste Koduviidaj includes numerous 
for the study of natural history, free - living, predatory forms. 
See Bazile’s Rw/on (1803). which feed chiefly upon insects. 

Buffs, the old 3rd regiment of A few attack man— c.f/. Conors 
foot, formed 1.572, now tlic East hinus sanyuisufia^ from Arizona, 
Kent regiment. In recognition whose bite produces serious and 
of its descent from the London painful results. In this case, as 
trained -bands, it has the right in those of some other poisonous 
to march through the city with bugs, there is a possibility that 
colours flying and drums beating, the bite introduces some speoifio 

Bug* a name used sometimes organism into the blood, 
to denote all the insects included Bugy two rivers of Russia, 
in the order Hemiptera,ahd some- (l,) The S. or Black Sea Bug 
times reserved for one section of rises in Volhynia, on the frontier 
this order, the Hemiptera-Heter- of Podolia, and flows S.E. along 
optcra. It may, be sufficient to almost all its course of 450 m. 
say that while all bugs are in- It is only navigable 53 m. above 
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the mouth at Nikolaiev, where reformed churoh in Germany 
it forms a Ivmn (estuary) 30 m. and in Denmark (1537). He also 
long which Joins that of the wrote a History of Pomerania 
Dnieper. The S. Bug is the Hy- (1728; new ed. l90i). See Life, 
panis of Greek and Roman geog- in German, by Graopp (1897). 
raphers, the Ak-su of the Turks. Bugee* Elrens SopRus (1833- 
(2.) The W. or Polish Bug rises on 1907), Norwegian antiquary and 
the E. slope of the Carpathians, philologist, was bom at Laurvig ; 
in Galicia, and falls into the Vis- from 1866 to his death professor 
tula at Novogeorgievsk (Modlin), at tho University of Christiania. 
some20m.N.N.w.ofWarBaw,after His specialty was old Norse 
a course of 437 m. Of its whole literature and archseology, in^ 
course, more than half is navi- eluding the Germanic languages, 
gable for vessels of moderate size, and notably Anglo-Saxon. In 
Buga« tn. in the Cauca valley, 1891 he began the publication 
Colombia, 55 m. by lail E. of of a complete set of the Nor- 
ths port of Buenaventura. Alt. wefnan runic monuments. As 
.3,600 ft. It is in a region of gt eat early as 1858 he showed his in- 
fertility, and much sugar-cane tcrest in old Norse folk-songs by 
and coffee are gi own. Pop. 12,000 publishing Gamle Norske Fnlkf- 
Bugasofi, or Bugasan, coast f'tser; and in 1867 he issued an edi- 
tn., w. side of Panay I., Philip- tion of the songs of the under 
pines, 24 m. N. by e. of San Jos€ the title of Norrcpne Fornkva>di. 
de Buenavista. Pop. 14,000. His works embrace Studier over 
Bugeaud de la Piconnerle, de Nordiske Gude og HeJteeagns 
Thomas Robebt (1784-1849), Due Oprmdelse (1881-9) ; Horges Ind- 
d’Isly and marshal of Franco, skrifter med de Aeldre Rnnes 
joined tho army as a private (1891); NorrceneSknfiernf Sagn- 
(1804), and rose to the rank of k/sfons/i; (1864-73); Bfd- 

colonel (1816). By the revolu- rag til den Aeldste Skaldedighl- 
tion of July 1830 ho obtained a mngs ~ historic (1894); Lykisrhc 
seat in the Chamber of Deputies, titu(lier(lWil ; English trans.. The 
was created marshal of France by Home oj the Eddie Poems, trans. 
Louis Philippe, and sent to quell Bchoiield, Grimm Library, xi., 
the Arabs m Algeria (1837). His 1899) ; Studies mi Northern Myth- 
success over Abd-el-Kader gave ologg (trans. Stephens, 1884). 
him the field -marshal’s hidon, Buginese, or Buais, a Ma- 
and his victo^ over the Moors layan people originally inhab- 
at IslyiWon his ducal title. He iting the southern peninsula of 
governed Algeria (1840-7), and Oolebes, but now spread all over 
<lied of cholera at Paris. See his the E. Indies as merchants and 
GSuvres MUitaires (1883), and tradeis. -They are lighter in 
D’Joleville’s Le Marfchal Bit- colour than tho Malays, and sn- 
(1881-2). perior to them morally, resem- 

Bugenhagen, Johann (1485- bling the Javanese in appeal - 
1568), a German Protestant re- ance. They are Mohammedans 
former, born on tho island of by religion; speak a Mala.\o- 
Wollin, in Pomerania. Ho was Polynesian dialect akin to the 
converted to the doctrines of Macassar (see W. Cool’s With 
Luther (1520), and remained his the Dutch tn the East; Eng. ed. 
close and lifelong friend. He 1897); hnd have developed a 
wrote a Commentary on the written literature. 

Psalms (1524) ; and assisted Ln- Bugle, a wind instrument 
ther in his translation of the emitting a i)enetrating note. It 
Bible, and in organizing tho is generally made of copper and 
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practised, and with which officers 
and rank and file alike are ac- 
quainted. The bugle is occasion- 
ally used for march music, espe- 
cially ill foreign armies — e,g. 
Chasaevrs Alpins, etc. The fol- 
lowing are a few of the more 
important calls in use in the 
British service. Tf a call is pre- 
ceded by oin5 G, it denotes the 
right of the line, two G's the 
centre, and three the left— f.f/. 
one G, followed by the ‘incline,* 

. . — - , — ‘incline to the right;* two G*s 

drill manual lays down a number before the ‘extend,* ‘extend from 
of field calls in which all buglers the centre,’ etc. See TjOgier’s Art 
and truiiipcters arc thoroughly of Planing on the JingU ( 1820). 
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Bugulma, tn., Samara gov., 
Kiissia, 150 m. n.e. of Samara; 
important fair in Soptombcr. | 
Pop. 8,000. I 

Buguruslan, tn., Samara gov., 
Russia, 106 m. by rail E.N.E. of 
Samara; cattle and leather trade. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Buhl, tn., Carnarenes prov., 
Luzon I., Philippines, on Buhi 
Lake, 30 m. s.K. of Nueva Oaceres. 
Pop. 10,000. 

Buhl Work, or more correctly 
Boule Work, is a species of mar- 
quetry invented by Charles Andr4 
Boule (1^2-1732), a French wood- 
carver. Tortoise-shell, brass, and 
rosewood are the materials most 
frequently used in this kind of in- 
laid work, with highly decorative 
effect. This artistic method of 
treatment is applied to the more 
ornamental articles of furniture, 
such as drawing-room tables, 
clock cases, bric-d-brac stands. 

Buhrstone, or Burrstone, a 
name given to certain quartzose 


rocks, the worked surfaces of 
which possess the property of 
cutting or grinding. They aro 
used principally as millstones. 
The best kinds aro of creamy 
white, with a granular and some- 
what cellular texture, and are 
obtained in the Tertiary forma- 
tion of the Palis basin and the 
surrounding district. 

Builder, The, an English illus- 
trated weekly newspaper, was 
founded in 1842 as the organ of 
builders, ^engineers, and archi- 
tects, by Mr. J. \. Hansom, the 
architect of the church of Si. 
Philip Ncri at Arundel, bettor 
know'll as the inventor of the 
hansom cab. Nearly two months 
elapsed between the first and sec- 
ond issues of the but from 

I February 18, 1843, the paper has 
appeared weekly without inter- 
; mission. Mr. Hansom retired in 
1843, and was succeeded by Mr. 
George Godwin, who occupied the 
editorial chair for forty years. 
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In 1883 Mr. Godwin’s place was roofs, and constructional wood- 
taken by Mr. H. H. Statham, work. 

F.R.I.I5.A., the present editor. 7. Joiner and ironmonger, in- 

At a very early date the original eluding skylights, window frames 

design of making the paper a and sashes, doors, wood stairs, 

mere trade journal was aban- architraves, skirtings, hinges, 

doned, and it ])ocame speedily locks, bolts, etc. 

the recognized organ not only of 8. Plumber and zinc worker. 

the architectural pr ofession, hut including all coverings of lead or 

of those interested in archaeology zinc, lead and iron pipe work of 

arid architecture. All subjects water suiujly and wastes, etc. 

are dealt with by specialists, 9. Plasterer. 

sometimes of world-wide repute. 10. Founder and smith, includ- 

Builditlg, The erection of any ing colnmns, rolled-steel joists, 
edifice is the work of several dis- beams, etc. 
tinct trades and professions, and 11. Gasfitter. 
an account of the more imiiort- 12. Pellliangor and Electrician, 
ant w'ill be found under their 13. Glazier, 
respective titles. 14. Paperhanger. 

The drawings of the pro])oscd 15. Painter 
building having been prepared On all works of any magnitude, 
by the architect to the satisfac- the client’s interests are protected 
lion of the client, a specification by a ‘clerk of works,’ acting for 
governing the workinanship and the architect, who has the right to 
materials is prepared, and a bill reject any unsuitable materials, 
of quantities drawn uji, either by ami to condemn bad or incorrect 
the architect, or more generally workmansliip. 
by a quantity surveyor acting 'I’he workmen in the var’oua 
under the direction of the nrchi- trades of surlicient importance 
tect. The bill of quantities is work under foremen of those 
afterwards priced by the buihlcr trades- foreman bricklayer, 
or contractor tendeiing for tho etc., all of wdiorn are under the 
work. Tlio foes for the i»re.paia- superin tendonce of a general 
tion of the quantities are calcu- foreman, acting for the builder 
lated at rates varying from 2i per or contractor, 
cent, for small contracts to 14 per t5ee for ditl’erent sections under 
cent, fur largo contracts. The Excavator’s Work, Aspifal- 
quantity surveyor’s charges are TKH’s'\VoitK,BTiicKWOKK, S mith’s 
general iy included in the tender, "Work, Plumber’s Work, Sla'J’- 
and paid by the builder or con- ek’sWork. 
tractor. Building By-laws. Town 

The bill of quantities separates and district councils may make 
tlio work into various trades. various by-laws for the regula- 

1. Preamble, including con- tion of building in their areas, 
tract conditions and provisions. under the Public Healtli Act of 

2. Excavator, including, all 1875, amended in 1890 and 1907. 

digging for foundations, drains. This act applies to all town 
etc. and district councils in Eng- 

3. Bricklayer, including all land and Wales, and, so far 

walls of brick, brick arches, floor as its principal powers are con- 
tiling, etc. corned, is in substance the same 

4. Mason, including all work as the London and Scotland Acts 
in Btono—c.jf;. walls, sills, stci)s. of 1894 and 1897 respectively. 

5. Slater or tiler. Building by-laws come into force 

6. Carpenter, uiclmliiig floors, after axiplication by the local 

IV. 14 a 
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authority and confirmation by 
the Local Goveniment Board. 
Model by-laws are in the 

Act of 1875, and supplemental 
by-laws under the Act of 1890. 
The model by-laws regulate the 
width and construction of new 
streets, and lay down a series oi 
rules for the construction of build- 
ings, which must be of * bricks, 
stone, or other hard and incom- 
bustible material* (clause 11). 
'{''he regulations as to thickness 
of walls and size of timbers, 
etc , are subject to local modifica- 
tion. Plans for the laying out of 
new estates, streets, and build- 
ings must be duly deposited with 
the clerk or surveyor of the coun- 
cil, and must give certain speci- 
fied information. Buildings be- 
gun or put up in contravention oi 
by-laws may, under certain con- 
ditions, bo pulled down. The 
building authority in the large 
Scottish burghs is the Doan of 
Guild Court. See Knirfh A nno- 
tated Model Bye- laws of the 
Local Oovemnient Board (7th ed. 
1905), and The London Buildvna 
Arts, 18D4’100^, by E. A, Cohen 
(1906). 

During 1904 the building by- 
laws, and especially clause 11, 
were frequently denounced in 
connection with the movement 
for building in the country cheap, 
wholesome, and sightly cottages, 
of materials other than those 
specified in the model by-laws. 
Sec. 44 of the HouNing, Town 
Plann ing,etc. , Act, 1 909,einpowei h 
the Local Goveniiiieiit Board to 
1 evoke by-laws which uiueasoii- 
abJy impede the erection of 
dwellings for the wm king classes. 

Building Lease, in Britain, 
a leaHO under which the lessee is 
bound to build on the land de- 
mised. It is, consequently, gen- 
erally for a long term at a ground 
rent. The ordinary way of de- 
veloping a building estate is for 
the owner of the land to enter 
into an agreement with a builder 


to build a certain number of 
houses on the land, and to cove- 
nant to grant him leases of the 
several plots as the houses are 
built. Tenants for life under the 
Settled Land Acts, the univer- 
sities and colleges under the Uni- 
versity and College Estates Act, 
1898, and the Commissioners oi 
Woods and Forests, may grant 
building leases for ninety-nine 
years, tho crown for thirty-one 
years or throe lives, and munici- 
jialities for seventy-five years. 
Seo Ground-rent. 

Building Society, a society 
established by a number of pei- 
Bons to raise by their subscrip- 
tions a fund for making advances 
to members upon mortgage. Such 
societies aro either terminating 
or permanent. The former ter- 
minate at a dato fixed by tho 
rules, or when a result aimed at 
has been attained. The latter 
are not limited in duration. In 
Britain those societies are incor- 
porated by rogistintion by tho 
registrar of friendly societies, 
with whom their rules, which cor- 
respond to the articles of associa- 
tion of a company, must be lodged. 
The liability of members la lim- 
ited. A society may borrow to the 
extent of two-thirds of the amount 
advanced on moi’tgage, and if this 
limit is exceeded tho committee 
of management are personally 
liable. The registrar has exten- 
sive powers of control. Tho an- 
nual accounts must be sent to 
him ; he may, under certain cii- 
cunistaiiceb, order an inspection 
of the books, or convene a special 
meeting ; he has power to cancel 
the certificate of incorporation if 
it has been obtained by fraud, or 
for other specified causes. A dis- 
solution may take place (1) i^i 
acoordanoe with the rules ; (2) by 
resolution of three -fourths in 
number and two-thirds in value 
of the members ; (3) by a wind- 
ing-up by the court; or (4) by 
order of tho -registrar, if sat- 
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isfied, on petition of one - tenth and in any quantity ; not too ex- 
of the menibei's, that the ho- i^ensive to Haw and dresH ; acces- 
cicty cannot meet itH liabilitieH. sible, and easily quarried. 

The Buildinsr Societies Act of The host varieties of srranite 
1894 provides that, in societies are durable, strong, impervious 
established subsequent to that to moisture, and, when of suit- 
date, applicants for advances able colour, have a pleasing and 
from the funds must not ballot even ornamental effect jnence* 
for precedence; and ix>wer is given such rocks as those of Aberdeen 
to older societies to make an al- (gray), Peterhead (rod), Ross of 
tcraiion in their constitution in Mull, (Cornwall, and Shap Kell 
this respect if iiooesHary. Ihiild- are highly valued in the British 
ing iSocietioB Acts are dated Isles. But as they are difficult to 
1874, 1875, 1884, and 1894. A few dress, and are quarried in remote 
earlier societies still survive which districts, they are too oxponsivo 
have not been inconx)ratod under for general use in large towns, 
these acts. See Davis, On Build- In Aberdeen, however, granite is 
ing Societies (1887), and Rigley’s the principal building stone, and 
How to Manage Building As- a large amount of polished and 
sociations (1873). cut granite is propared and ex- 

Building Stone. The qualities ported for ornamental work both 
necessary to^a first-class building in Britain and abroad. Sandstone 
stone are so many that it is rare is perhaps the most widely used of 
to find one which combines them building stones, most of oiir large 
all and is, at the same time, cities being to a great extent built 
accessible, abundant, and cheaj). of it ; but it varies greatly in qual- 
One prime essential is ability to ity. A good example of a sandstone 
resist a great, crushing stress, of tough quality and pure colour, 
and to boar the weight of a lofty with groat durability, is the Oraig- 
Buperstructure. This excludes leith stone, formerly extensively 
nearly all clay rocks and shales used in Edinburgh and iieighbuur- 
and such granular limestones as hood. Limestones are widely em- 
chalk, and renders firm, fine- ployed, especial! v in the south of 
grained sandstone and crystal- England ; and the famous Port- 
lino rocks such as granite of land stone, which came into fa- 
speoial value for some kinds of vour early in the 1 8th century, 
work, as the pillars and abut- furiiishod the material for St. 
ments of bridges. Resistance to PauPs Cathedral. Pure crystal- 
atmospheric action and weather- line marbles, though producing 
ing is of great imiiortance, esr^e- a fine effect, are little used in 
cially in structures which are Britain, because of thoir great 
meant to endure. Granite and expense and tlieir inability to 
pure siliceous saudstoiie in this stand the smoke of towns; but 
respect hold the first place ; cal- they are admirably adapted for 
careou^ and ferruginous sand- interiors. (See Mauble.) Mag- 
stones, limestones of many dif- uesiau Ihnostones, which vary 
ferent kinds, and marbles are less greatly in quality, are among the 
resistant, but are nevertheless principal buildii^ stones of the 
largely employed. A good build- British Isles. The silicoous dolo- 
ing stone should also be of uni- mite of Mansfield has been used 
form and pleasing colour; not in many important buildings, 
liable to discoloration on expo- Both oolite and Caen stone are, 
sure, as are many sandstones con- limestones of the Oolitic forma- 
taining pyrites and compounds of tion; the latter, because of its 
iron ; obtainable in large blocks fine grain and beautiful colour, is 
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veiy suitable for delicate orna- 
mental work. Serpentine, doler- 
ite, diorite, and basalt are little 
used as building stones ; tlioir 
dark colour, and the difficulty in 
dressing them, are sufficient rea- 
sons for their neglect. See the 
valuable Report with reference to 
the Selection of Stone for the New 
Houses of Parlia/inent (addressed 
to Commissioners of Woods and 
Forests, 1839); E. Hull’s BuHdintj 
and Ornamental Stones (1872); 
Hull’s ‘Building Stones,* in Be- 
van’s British Manufneturimj In- 
daj{trtVs(1876) ; Rivington’s Build- 
in fj Construction (vtil. ‘Mate- 
rials’); J. Gwilt’s yc. of Archi- 
tecture (1900). For French build- 
ing stones. Chateau’s Technologic 
(tu Bdtiment (1863-()); for Gor- 
man methods of quariying and 
testing, Hermann’s Steirhruchin- 
dustrie u, Steinhmchgeologie ; for 
American building stones. Stones 
for Building and Decoratimi 
(AVilcy and Sons, Now York). 

Buitenzorg ( = sans souc. 
‘without care’), tn., Java, stands 
in the interior at an alt. of 805 ft., 

m. by rail S. of Batavia. Here 
the goyernor-gonoral of the Dutch 
E. Indies has his summer palace 
in the midst of one of the best- 
laid-out botanic gardens (1817) 
in the world. Top. 25,000. See 

M. Treub, Der hotanische Garten 
zu Buitenzorg auf Java (1893); 
and Professor Ernst Haeckel, in 
Deutsche Rwndschau,^liKXc\i 1901. 

Bulalance, tn., Spain, prov. 
and 24 m. E. of Cordova; manu- 
factures woollens, etc. Pop. 11,000. 

Bujnurdt tn. and Kurd colony, 
prov. Khorassan, Persia, 155 m. 

N. w. of Meshed. Pop. 8,000. 

Bukhara. See Bokhara. 

Bukharest. See Bucharest. 

Bukkef]ord. See Buknfjord. 

Bukkur, or Bakkar, a fort. isl. 

of the Indus, Sindh, India, lying 
between the towns of Sukkurand 
Rohri; is a limestone rock, 800 
yds. long, 300 yds. wide, and 
about 30 It. above the stream. 


Buknfjord, a large fjord on 
the w. coast of Norway, crossed 
by 60® N. lat., between Stavanger 
and Bergen, with numerous rami- 
fications— c.y. Lysifiord, Sands- 
fjord, and Sandeidsf jord. 

Bukoba, station of German E. 
Africa, on w. shore of Victoria 
Nyanza, lat. 1° 20' s. 

Bukowina, or Bukovina,^ a 
duchy and crown-land of Austria ; 
stretches from the Dniester acros.s 
the Pruth and Sereth, and up tho 
E. face of the Carpathians to the 
border lino with Transylvania. 
It is vory mountainods, and al- 
most ono-half of the surface is 
covered with forests (beech, coni- 
fers, alder, etc.). 'Phe principal 
crop is maize. Much fruit is 
grown, os\)ecially in the valley 
of tho Suezawa. Manganese and 
salt art) the only minerals ex- 
tracted. The area is 4,030 sq. m., 
and tho pop. 175,000. In tho w. 
tho majority of tho people are Ru- 
thoniaris, in tho E. Roumanians; 
hut there are also Jews, Germans, 
Magyars, Poloe, and Czechs. 
There is a university at Czerno- 
witz, tho capital.. See Kaindl’s 
GescMchte der Bukoioina (1895- 
98). 

Bulacati. (i.) Prov. Luzon I., 
I’hilippines ; bounded on the s. 
by Manila Bay. Area, 840 sq. m. 
It has rich deposits of coal, lead, 
copper, silver, and magnetic ores ; 
and grows sugar, rice, corn, indigo, 
and coffee. Malolos, 20 m. N.w. 
of Manila, is tho capital. Pop. 

225.000. f 2 .) Town in Bulacan 
prov., 7 m. s.B. of Malolos. Pop. 

12.000. It was tooalb destroyed 
by fire in 1898. 

Bulak, or Boulak, tn., Egypt, 
r. bk. of Nile; river port of Cairo, 
of which it forms a N.w. suburb. 

Bulan, pueb., Luzon I., Philip- 
pines, prov. of and 28 m. s.w. 
of Sorsogon; a port of call for 
coasting steamers. Pop. 12,000. 

Bulandshahr. (i.) District of 
the Meerut division of the United 
Provinces, India, with an area of 
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l, 908 sq. m. It is an alluvial 

plain lyinpr between the GanjjoR 
and the Jumna. The Gan^^es 
Canal passes through the district 
from N. to s. Indigo ip the main 
crop. I’op. l,ir)(),000. ( 2 .) Or 

Baban, the cap. of the dist., 40 

m. S.E. of Delhi, is a place of 
groat anti(pnty. Pop. 20,000. 

Bulawayo. See ButjUWavo. 

Bulb. From a gardening point 
of view, all underground stores 
of plant nutriment which in a 
dormant state show no signs of 
roots, sterns, or leaves, yet wlum 
placed umlor suitable conditions 
develop all those appoinlagos, 
are considered to be bu lbs. Tuber 
of dahlia, conn of crocus, rhizome 
of anemone, share with the tiuo 
bulb of onion or tulif) tliis 
general name. And functionally 
they all may bo considered to- 
gether, though morphologically 
the differences are considorabJo. 
In a true bulb, such as that of 
a tulip, wo find that almost 
the whole substance is com])osod 
of a series of overlapping floshy 
scales. 'Phoso a.rc real ly modified 
loaves, aiul tlio little that remains 
when they are removed is a rudi- 
mentary stem to which they wore 
attached. After the tulip has 
fioworod, it acoumulaicH f resh food 
material in a now bulb, formed 
by tlio dovelo])inont of a bud 
contained among the scales of 
the old and now withered bulb of 
the previous year. 

A conn is composed of the 
Bwollon base of tho stem, and not, 
as with true bulbs, of tho leaves — 
the lati or having degoncj atod into 
more niombranous shoaths. which 
have no function beyond sorving 
as protective envelopes for tho 
food -store and living nucleus 
within. 

Among bulbous plants are many 
of the most beautiful flowering 
species of our gardens, of our 
hedgerows, and of our meadows. 
Lilies, snewdrops, crocuses, daffo- 
dils, iritillaries, anemones, and 


gladioli are all of this habit. 
Great care must be taken that no 
damage bo done to the leaves of 
bulb<)U8 1)1 ants when their flower- 
ing lias finished, for it is on tho 
activity of those loaves that tho 
next year’s flowers depend. This 
especially applies to bulbs planted 
in lawns wliore tho grass requires 
cutting before tho loaves have 
died their natural death. It is 
when planted in grass, however, 
that many bulbous plants, not- 
ably c'oeuses and snowdroi)B, are 
scon to best advantage. Tlioy 
should bo planted in bold groups, 
not in mere lines or dots. A 
good plan in i)l anting is to throw 
tho bulbs boldly about from tho 
hand, and tlien plant thorn whore 
they fal 1. Bulb-growing is a great 
Dutch induHtry. Tho import of 
bulbs in 1901 1 ealized over 000,000 
guilders. Soo S. Arnott’s The 
Book of Jiulhs (1901 ). ' 

Bulbar Paralysis. See Par- 
alysis. 

Bulbul, an Arabic word, much 
used in Persian poetry, though 
there is some disjmto as to the 
bird to w'bicli it aT>plios. Orni- 
thcdogisis aT)])ly the term to tho 
mombors of the Indian and Afi i- 
can family Pycnonotidie, but the 
true bulbul is iirobably a night- 
ingale called Daulias hafizi. 

Buldana, dist. and in. in s.w. 
of Berar, liritish India. Tho area 
of the district is 2,809 sq. m. Tho 
chief industry is tho manufacture 
of cotton cloth; tho exports are 
cotton and wheat. Pop. of dist. 
425,000; of tn. 4,000. 

Bulgaria, a Kuropean king- 
dom, bounded w. bv Servia, N. by 
Iloumania, E. by the Black Sea, 
and 8. by Turkey. The chief 
mountain range is the Balkan, 
south of which tho Sredna Gora 
Tango runs parallel. It includes 
the Vitosha, Rila, and tho N. slope 
of tho Rhodope Mts., in which 
latter range lies Mt. Mus Alla 
(9,600 ft.), tho loftiest peak in 
Bulgaria. The rivers of Bulgaria 
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either belonpr to the Danubian 
system (e.^. the Timok, forminji: 
the boundary towards Servia, the 
Lom, Osma, Vid, Skit, Isker, 
etc.), or flow direct into the Black 
Sea {e.g, the Kamchyk) or the 
ifipfoan {e,g, the Maritsa and 
Struma). The land is, for the 
most part, hilly, and the gooloKY 
is that of the Balkans. The 
climate of Bnlf^aria is character* 
izod by short, hot, rainless smn' 
mers, short, dry winters, rainy 
springs and autumns, and extreme 
variations of temperature. In- 
cluding B. Rumelia, joined to 
Bulgaria in 1885, Bulgaria has an 
area of 38,080 sq. m., and a popu- 
lation of over 4,250,000. The 
Bulgarians proper form 74 per 
cent, of the total population; 
the Turks, who come next, 19 
per cent. Elementary education 
is compulsory. There is a uni- 
versity at Sofia, attended by 
about 1,000 students. The state 
is theoretically the owner of the 
land ; the land-holder has a per- 
petual lease descending to heirs, 
and pays ono-tonth of the pro- 
duce by way of rent. About five- 
sevenths of the population are 
engaged in agriculture, most of 
them being peasant proprietors 
holding from one to six acres. 
Agricultural produce constitutes 
72 per cent, of the exports; 
cattle, 23 per cent. The inmoHs 
in 1909 were valued at £0,417^000, 
and the exports at £4,457,000. 
'riie chief fisheries are inackerel 
in the Black Sea and caviare in 
the Danube. All minerals belong 
by law to the state. Coal is mined 
at Bernik to the extent of 100,000 
tons annually. Iron exists in 
largo quantities, and there are 
deposits of lead and salt. Build- 
ing stone is extensively quarried. 
Including the Oriental Com- 
pany’s line, seized by Bulgaria in 
1908, there are 1,070 m. of i-ailway 
open, all belonging to the state, 
and further lines are under con- 
struction. The executive power 


is vested in a council of eight 
ministers nominated by the king, 
and the legislative power in the 
Sobranje or National Assembly, 
elected for five years bjr manhood 
suifrage in the proportion of one 
member to every 20,000 of the 
population. There is also a 
Great Sobranje, to which con- 


stitutional and other questions 
may be referred. The state re- 
ligion is the Greek Orthodox 
(which 80 per cent, of the people 
profess), but there is ab.solute re- 
ligious toleration. Military ser- 
vico is universal and compulsory. 
The peace establishment is 55,000, 


the war establishment 350,000 


men. 

HUtory.—^hQ oarliost inhabit- 
ants of this part of the world 
(Mresia) were Thracians, who 
can be traced as early as the 3rd 
and 4th centuries a.d. They 
were subjugated (7th century) by 
a horde of TTgro -Finnish con- 
querors, from whom they took 
^o name of Bulgarians. These 
Bulgarians came from the banks 
of the Volga, and the ruins of their 
capital, Bolgari, still remain 
there: In the boginning of tho 
9th century we find Kriim reign- 
ing, against whom the Greek em- 
peror Nicephorus undertook three 
expeditions, in the last of which 
lie was killed (811).- His slmll, 
chased with gold, became a drink- 
ing cup at the Bulgarian ban- 
quets. Tho Bulgarians accepted 
Uhristianity in the time of Boris, 
or Bogoi'fs, who was baptizetl 
under the name f>f Michael in 894. 
The most flonri.shing time of the 
Bulgarian empiro was the reigu 
of Bimeou (893-927). Ho had 
)>oen educated at Constantinople, 
and was a patron of letters ; he 
defeated the Byzantines in wa% 
twice capturing Adrianople. AVe 
have, fiowever, many instances 
of his cruelty recorded in the 
chronicles. In tho time of Peter 
(927-968) Bulgaria was divided 
into Kastem and Western. In 
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1018 the first Bulgarian empire result. But at the same time the 
was brought (1040) to an end by 'furkish population, aided by the 
the Byzantine sovereign Basil ii., i’oraaks— i.e. Bulgarians who had 
surnamed BovXyapoKTovo ^ ; but it adopted Mohaminedanism—oom- 
was revived under the brothers mitted excesses against the Chris- 
Peter and Asen in 1180. In 1211 tian population, so that by the 
began the groat persecution of end or May over fifty villages had 
the religious sect called the Bogo- been destroyed, and about 12,000 
miles. From 1218-4lJohn Ason people killed. These atrocities 
II. ruled, and Bulgaria again en- evoked great indignation in Eu> 
joyed prosperity. In 1363 the rope, and especially in England, 
Turks came into Europe, and the where Mr. (rladstono denounonfl 
whole peninsula gradually fell J-hem in a celebrated pamphlet, 
under their yoke, Bulgaria’s turn Those occurronoes led to the in- 
coming in 1393. From that time ternational conference at (’on- 
till the 19th century the Bulga- stantinople of Deoemiier 187(), 
l iana were almost forgotten as a and to the outbreak of the Russo- 
nation. But from 1830, through Turkish war of 1877-8. The treaty 
the influence of the monk I'aisioH. of Berlin, which mutilated the 
who in 1762 wrote a Bulgarian more generous terms of that of 
chronicle telling of the glorious »^an Stefuno, created Bulgaria a 
past of his nation, and through principality under the suzerainty 
the influence of his pupil. Bishop of Tuikey, while S. Bulgaria was 
Sophroniua of Vratza, an intel- made into a province called E. 
leotual movement arose among llumelia, and Macedonia was 
the upper classes of the nation, handed back to the Turks. The 
with the double object of found- first prince of Bulgaria was Aiex- 
ing national schools and of get- ander of Battenbert^ (1879-4i7). 
ting rid of the influence of the Since 1885 E. Rumelia has been 
(Ireok clergy. After the Crimean annexed to Bulgaria. The rule 
war, the attacks on the Greek of Alexander of Battenberg saw 
clergy— who by employing only a war with Servia, in which the 
Greek priests, conducting the Servians wore defeated at Sliv- 
services of the church in the nitza. The further progress of 
Greek language, and founding Alexander was stopped by the 
Greek schools, especially after intervention of AustriayWhioh re- 
the^ dostruction of the old Bui- suited in the treaty of Bucharest 
garian bishopric of Okhrida, had (188(>), and the re-establishment 
contributed, perhaps even more of the status quo, Alexander’s 
than the long years of Turkish sucoess did^ not- however, please 
tyranpy, to the suppression of Russia, which fomented a con- 
Bulgarian nationality— led the spiracy, by which, on the night of 
Sultan to intervene, and in 1870 August 21, 1886, the prince was 
togrant the Bulgarians an auton- kidnapped, carried to Reni on 
omous church organization, with Russian territory, and forced to 
an independent head, the Bui- abdicate. But Stambulov, then 
garian exarch, at Constantinople, president of the Sobranje (par- 
In 1876, after the revolt in Bosnia liameht), headed another re- 
and Herzegovina, the Bulgarian volution, which overthrew the 
I^pulation, chiefly in the vicinity pro^iBional government of the 
of Philippopolis, revolted ; but conspirators, and recalled Prince 
the rising was speedily crushed Alexander. But through his im- 
by the Turkish troops. Then their prudent submission to the Czar, 
example was followed north of Alexander left himself no option 
the Balkans, and with the same but to abdicate cm September 7, 
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1886; and he resigned the gov- —her ruler taking the title of 
ernmcnt into the hands of a King of the Bulgarians. His 
regency, presided over by Stain- sovereignty was recogni7.cd by the 
bulov. The Sobraiije, on July powers in April 1909. See Mace- 
7, 1887, elected Prince Ferdinand DONIA ; Dicey’s The Peasemt State 
of Coburg, wlio chose Stambulov (1895) ; Jirecelds Das Furstenthum 
for his prime minister. Under Bulgarien ; Lamouche’s 
the new regime the country made Bulgarie dans le Passi et le Present 
rapid progress, notwithstanding (1892); Batlonborg’s Dk Volks- 
several conspiracies against both wcrthsehafthehc Entwiekelung 
Ferdinand and fcitambulov. Of von (1891); Sam- 

tliese the most notable were the nelson’s Bulgaria Past and Pres- 
military plot of Major Panitza, cut (1888); iCanitz’s Donau-BuU 
who was shot in 1880; and the garien u. dcr Balkan (3rd ed. 
assassination of the minister 1882); Le (Kieux’s An Observer 
Beltchov in the streets of Sofia in the Near East (1907). 
in 1891. Although Russia re- Bulgarian Language. Bul- 
fusod to recognize Ferdinand as garian, an inflected language 
prince, this did not prevent belonging to the h.k. Slavonic 
hltainbulov from ooncluding com- branch of the Indo-European 
mercial treaties with several of stock, forms but a mutilated rem- 
the great powers (1892), and nant of the ecclcsiastioal idiom 
establishing good relations with of St. Cyril (845 A.D.), the 
Turkey, from which he received apostle of the Slavs, and in- 
important concessions for the ventor of the Cyrillic alphabet, 
Bulgarian exarchate in Mace- or Cyrillitza, composed of forty- 
donia. Stambulov resigned in two letters fashioned from tho 
1894, and in 1895 this statesman, ancient Greek. Two remarkable 
who had contributed BO much to i)cculiarities should bo noted: 
the foundation and advance of the article is placed after the 
Bulgaria, was murdered in the noun-rthus, A:on, ‘ahorse;* Aron^L 
streets of Sofia (July 16, 1895), ‘the horse;* also it possesses tho 
and his assassins were never ai>- voAvel il, which has its analogy 
prehended. In 1896 Russia form- only in Roumanian. The geo- 
ally recognized Prince Ferdinand, graphical limits of tho tongue are 
In 1903, through the activity of responsible for a large admixture 
the Macedonian Committee in of foreign words; and Turkish, 
Sofia, Bulgaria played a per- Russian, Servian, Groek.Romanic, 
sistent, though not fully avowed, Albanian, Italian, and Persian 
part in tho troubles in Mace- elements abound. The mean- 
donia. In April 1904 Bulgaria iiigs of words have also altered, 
by agreement undertook to pre- Thus, pravit, ‘to say,* now means 
vent the formation of revolution- ‘to do;* and ‘to think,’ 
ary committees and armed bands signifies ‘to speak.* Turkish 
upon her territory, and to pre- adjectives, substantives, and 
vent brigands and revolutionaries verbs are used, and oven pure 
from crossing the border, Turkey Slavonic verbs aro conjugated in 
undertaking to apply a reform a Turkish way, especially when 
scheme. In 1906 a strong anti- elegance of expression is aimed 
Hellenic movement caused much at. The literary idiom diUcrs 
bloodshed between theBulgaiand widely from that of conversation 
Greek populations. On October and song, and is not very widely 
5, 1908, Bulgaria threw off her al- understood. See ^lorse and Vasi- 
legiance to Turkey, and declared lief’s Qrcmvmar cmd Dictionary 
herself an independent kingdom (Bulgariau-English, 1860), and 
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Strauaz and Dugovich’s Bulga- 
rische OrammoLtik (1895). 

Bulgarian Milk. Seo Lactic 
Acid Bacilli. 

Bulgarin, Tadei Venedikto- 
VITCH (1789-1859), Rusaian jour- 
naliat and author, of Polish dc- 
acent, 'was born in Lithuania. 
After 1S15 ho oatablishcd himsolf 
at St. 1‘otersburg, and founded 
(1823) the Northern Archive^ and 
in 1825 a new edition of the 
political daily the Northern, lire, 
lie also wrote several novels iu 
the manner of Sir Walter Scott — 
e.g, Ivan Viskigin, or the Rus- 
sian Gil Bias (1829; Eng. trana. 
as Ivan VcjeegheUt or Life in Rus- 
sia, 18.31); its continuation, 
Ivanovitch Vishigin (1830) ; Ma- 
zeppa (1832) ; etc. He also pub- 
lished (in Rusaian) Russia: an 
Historical, Geographical, and 
Literary Su/rvey (1837); and his 
Memoirs (1840-50). 

Bulkheads, (i.) In tunnel- 
ling, the vertical partitions of 
timbers or masonry to keep out 
water, air, or mud. Such struc- 
tures may be solid, or provided 
with doors to give ingress and 
egress to workmen and materials. 
(2.) In harbour work, the sea- 
walls marking the shore -line. 
From them project piers and 
quays. (3.) On shipboard, steel 
partitions, both transverse and 
longitudinal, which divide a ves- 
sel into a number of water-tight 
compartments, and thus lessen 
the danger of foundering when 
the ship is breached. In mcn-of- 
war the bulkheads are provided 
with water-tight doors. Many 
ships aro now fitted with hy- 
draulically - operated bulkhead 
doors, which close automatically 
when a compartment is flooded, 
and are also controllable from 
the bridge and other stations in 
the ship. A door can bo opened 
fi om inside by any person en- 
trapped, but closes behind him. 
In ships with two or three screws 
each engine is in a separate com- 


partment, as are also the boilers 
and the coal-bunkers. Collision 
bulkheads aro those nearest the 
bow aiid tho stern. 

Bull, an instrument, ordinance, 
decree, or letter of tho Pope, writ- 
ten down to 1878 on parchment in 
antiquated Gothic scrii't in the 
Latin tongue, and having usually 
a leaden seal appended. The wonl 
is dori\ed from tlio Latin bnUa 
[q.v,), which moans a bubble or 
capsule of wax enveloping a seal ; 
then it was applied to tho seal it- 
self, and, lastly, to the document 
to which tho seal gave author- 
ity. Some of the most celebrated 
bulls were Cleric is Laiens (1296) 
and Unain Banclnm (1302), by 
lioniface viii, against Philip le 
Bel, king of France; In C<£na 
Domini(V^2), by Urban v. against 
the heretics; Lxecrabilis (1460), 
by Pius ir., in which hoproclaimod 
the superiority of the Pope over 
the councils; Exsurge JOoinine 
(1520), by Jjco X. against Luther ; 
Dominus ac Redemptor Noster 
(1773), by (Element Xiv., for the 
dissolution of the Jesuit order; 
Ecclesia Christi (1801), for the 
establishment of tho Concordat 
with France, and Sollicitudo Om- 
nium (1814), for the re-establish - 
inent of tho Jesuit order, by Pius 
vii.; Inefahilis (1854), which con- 
tains tho dogma of the Irainacn- 
lato Conception, and Pastor ^Eter- 
niis (1870), which proclaims tho 
infallibility of the Pope, by Pins 
IX. A collection of bulls is oalle<l 
a bullai’y. The best editions of 
bullaries are those collected by 
Coquliiies in Bullarmi Collectio 
(14 vole. 173.3; newed. 1857), and 
by Barbei i in Magnum Bullarium 
Romanum (19 vols. 1835). See 
Brief. 

Bull (Irish), an unconscious and 
amusing blunder in speech, and 
implying an evident contradiction 
in terms, generally attributed, al- 
though not conflned, to Irishmen. 
An Irish bull is perhaps better 
illustrated than defined. Horace 
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Walpole, in his Walpolkma^ re- 
cords one which he considers the 
best that he had ever heard. * 1 
hate that woman,’ said a gentle- 
man, ^for she changed me at 
nurse ’ I A olassioal example was 
elicited by the Parnell Commis- 
sion; ‘Better be a coward for 
five minutes than be dead all the 
rest of your life.* Cf. Keeay on 
THeh BvlU, by R. L. Kdgeworth 
atid his daughter Maiia (1802; 
new ed. 1898). 

Bull, See Cattle. 

Bull, Grobob (16:14-1710), Kng- 
lish bishop, born at Wells, gained a 
great reputation, especially among 
continental theologians, by three 
books on the Trinity — Defmsio 
F\dd Nicetue (1685), to pi o\ e that 
ante-Nioene fathers held the Ni- 
cene faith: Judicium Fcclesi(v 
Catholicce (1694), to prove that 
Nioene fathers accepted in its 
full sense the divinity of Jesus; 
andPrimitira et Apostolica Tra^ 
ditio (1703), to prove that the doc- 
tiines of Christ’s pre-existence 
and incarnation were not inven- 
tions of early heretics. See R. 
Nelson’s Life of JhJiop Bull 
(1827). 

Bull, John. This typical Eng- 
lishman takes his origin from an 
amusing skit by John Arbuthnot, 
a contemporary of Swift, in his 
Hietory of John Bull (1712). See 
also John Bull wnd Co,, by Max 
O’Rell, a satire on English life 
and customs from a French point 
of view. 

• Bull, JOHN(?15ri3-1628), English 
musician, and first music lecturer 
in Gresham College, London. 
After a brilliant career in Eng- 
land he went to the Continent, 
where he was organist of Ant- 
werp cathedral. Bull’s printed 
music is small in quantity, the 
mass of it being unpublished. 

Bull, Olb Obnbuann (1810-80), 
Norwegian violin virtuoso, born at 
Bergen, whs largely self-taught. 
After hearing Paganini he fol- 
lowed .his style of playing, and 


made his dibut in Paris in 1832. 
Bull seldom performed other 
than his own compositions, but 
his playing was full of fire, 
poetry, and charm; he possessed 
a ‘magnetic personality,’ and 
never failed to rouse his audience 
to enthusiasm. He played every- 
where, but had perhaps most suc- 
cess in America, where, for several 
years from 1844, Major Pond, the 
famous impresario, paid him £100 
a night. See Memoir by Sara C. 
Hull (Eng. 18^). and lAfc (in 
Norwegian) by Vik (1890). 

Bulla, orBuBBLE-»HELL, a genua 
of gasteropod molluscs in which 
the oval shells are thin, with a 
concealed spire, and nsually pret- 
tily marked with blotches of colour 
on a pale ground. The species are 
widely distributed in both tropical 
and temperate seas, in shallow 
water. 

Bulla, an ornament worn by 
Etruscan and Roman children as 
an amulet, and laid aside at ma- 
turity. The name was also given 
to the seals used by the emperors 
of Constantinople and of the Holy 
Roman empire, and by the Vow. 
(See Bull.) In pathology, bulla 
is a small raised portion of the 
epidermis filled with watery fluid 
like a blister. 

Bullas, tn., Spain, prov. of 
and 30 m. w. by n. of Murcia ; 
has many Roman remains. Pop. 
8 , 000 . 

Bull-baiting, an obsolete sport 
in which a bull, tied to a stake, and 
liaving the points of his horns 
guarded, was weri'led to death by 
dogs. In 1835 the praotioe was 
declared illegal in Britain. 

Bulldog, The. The modern 
bulldog of the show bonoh is a 
triumph of the breeder’s art. The 
courage of the modem animal is 
generally tempered by a host of 
ailments, while the activity and 
strength that formerly led to his 
use for bull-baiting are lost in 
his crippled malformation and 
his inability for quick movement. 
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But this refers chiefly to ‘show sea (1869-^) on a whaler. From 
dogs the ordinary animal still 1883 to 1899 he worked as clerk in 
retains much of its pristine cour- the Meteorological Office. Among 
age. The bulldog is of a surly his writings are Tht Cnmt of 
disposition, and not capable of the * Cachalot,^ with introduction 
strong attachment. In attack it by Kipling (1898), IdylU of the 
is silent, and for this reason can< Sea (1899), The Log of a Sea Waif 
not be accounted a good watch- Menof the Merchant Service 

dog. It is, pel haps, tlie most (1900), With Christ at Sea (1900), 
‘fancied* of all bieeds, and Deep-sea Plimderings (1901), A 
nearly a dozen special chibs are Whaleman's Wife (1902), A Sailor 
engaged in fosteiing its develop- Apostle (1903), Sea-Wrack (1903), 
ment. Theie is no whelp more Creatures of the Sea (1905), J8ac^ 
difficult to rear to maLuiity, the to SwinySeasO^^X Frank Brown 
constitution of the breed having {\9^\()v/r Heritage the Sea i^SXi^\ 
been undermined by inbreeding ; The Call oftheDeep{19(fI\ Young 
and the ‘toy ’bulldog, a miniature Nemesis (1908), Cut off from the 
replica of the larger animal, is World{\^\am The Sitter South 
even more fragile. There is great (1909). 

variety in the size of this breed, Butler* Cmarlks (1800 -48), law- 
individuals scaling from 12 to 60 yer and politician, born at Gal- 
lbs, in weight. Toy bulldogs must cutta, was a private pupil of 
bo under 22 lbs., and the other Thomas Carlyle. He practised 
classifications are under or over chiefly in Indian and colonial ap- 
35, 45, and 55 lbs. The points of peals ; was interested m reforms 
the bulldog are as follows;— Thick of parliamentary procedure and 
set and compact in build ; very of the poor law ; and originated 
heavy in front, and comparatively the Becord Commission. He was 
light behind; legs stiong and secretary (1838) to Lord Durham 
short, muscular, and set outside when the latter was govornoi- 
the body ; shoulders massive, and general of Canada, and along with 
standing well out; chest wide and Wakefield drew up the famous 
deep ; skull large ; temples high, Canadian report. See Froude’s 
with stop well defined; eyes wide Carlyle (now ed. 1890); Lord 
apart and black; under jaw wide, Houghton’s Monographs (1873), 
piojecting, and turned upwards: 236-45; Walpole’s Hist, of JSng,^ 
face as short as possible, and vol. iii. (1878^86). 
deeply wrinkled; nose large, Buller, Sir Rrdvebs Henby 
black, and good ‘ lay back ; ’ small (1 839-1 908), English general, was 
rose ears; the bottom teeth should boin near Crediton* Devonshire, 
project at least half an inch in ad- He sei ved in China (1860), in the 
vauce of the top ones ; agood dew- Ked River expedition (1870), and 
lap ; back short and roamed ; ribs in the Ashanti war (1874). But it 
well s])rung; fine loin, well tuck«Hi was in the Kaffir and Zulu wain 
up; tail short, kinked, and set on of 1878-9 that Sir Ked vers came 
low; accepted colours aiebrindle, to the front as a soldier of ex- 
fawn, red, and white, or white ceptional resource and daring, 
pied ; coat fine and smootii ; action In the Boer war of 1 881 he served 
T ather slovenly, the hind legs not as chief of the staif to Sir Evelyn 
being lifted high, and in tho rao- Wood. In 1882 he was head of the 
tion a swing of the body peculiar intelligence department in the 
to this bi eed. Egyptian campaign, and again ho 

Bullen, Fbank Thomas (1857), was chief of the staff in the Sudan 
English writer on sea life, born at war, 1884-5. He was appointed 
Paddington, London; served at quartermaster -general In 1887, 
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and under-Bocretary for Ireland 
in the samo year. From 18i)0 to 
1897 he acted as adjutant-tenoral ; 
inl899 1900 ho served in S. Africa, 
first as t^ncral coinmandint the 
forces in S. Africa, and afterwards 
as general officer commanding in 
Natal. lie conducted three un- 
successful operations for the re- 
lief of Ladysmith, which was 
effected only after an invest- 
ment of 119 days. Ho was anh- 
scquontly engaged in the ex- 
pulsion of the Boers from Natal ; 
and on his return to Kngland he 
was appointed to the command of 
the First Army Corps at Aider- 
shot — a position which ho was 
called on to resign (1901) owing 
to an imprudent siicech. He re- 
tired in 1900. See Life by L. 
Butler (1909). 

Buller, Slit Waltkh Lawry 
(18.38 -1900), Now Zealand lawyer, 
was born at Canterbury. Ho was 
called to the bar of the Inner 
Temple inl874 ; was commissioner 
for the colony to the Colonial and 
Indian exhibition (1886), to the 
I’aris exliibition (1880), and colo- 
nial representative at the Imperial 
Institute (1891-0). He wrote A 
Historff of the /i/rds of New Zea- 
land (i87,3; 2nd od. 1888), ami a 
Supplement to the same (1900). 
Ho was made K.C..M.O. in 1880. 

Bullet. 'File solid projectiles 
fired from small-arms are known as 
‘bullets,’ in contradistinction to 
cannon balls (now obsolete), which 
were artillery projectiles. With 
smooth-bore muskets the form of 
bullet was necessarily sirhcrical. 
Those used in the British army 
before the introduction of rifles 
were of lead, LU to the pound in 
weight. For some of the earlier 
forms, see Htfle. 

When small-bore rifles were 
adopted, the diameter of the bul- 
let was necessarily much reduced. 
Although its weight was dimin- 
ished, it was still necessary for 
its efficiency that it should not 
be too ligh£ It had therefore to 
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he mado much longer proportion- 
ately to its diameter than the old 
bullet. It is essential to the 
accuracy in direction of an elon- 
gated projectile that it should 
fly point foremost, and it is the 
rotation imparted to it by the 
grooving of the rifle which pre- 
vents its turning over during its 
flight. The longer the bullet is 
in i>roportion to its diameter, the 
more rotation it requires to keep 
it in position. This is why the 
grooving of the small-bore riflehas 
a far more rapid twist than had 
tirat of the largo-bore. A birllot, 
however, of so soft a metal as lead, 
treated to this rapid rotation in 
thoboro of a riflo, would issue from 
it a shapeless mass, and 11 y quite 
inaccurately ; therefore the mod- 
ern Imllct has a casing of hard 
metal (nsrially cuiiro-nickel) cover- 
ing a core of lead and antimony. 
This hard metal envelope cannot 
ho expanded by the explosion of 
the clinrgo, and accordingly tho 
small-lroro bullet has no cavity in 
tbo base. foico it to take tho 
grooves, it is mado to cut its way 
into thorn by giving tho bullet a 
slightly larger diameter than that 
of the barrel through which it will 
have to travel. 

9’bo bullet for the Lee-Fnfiohl 
firearm (calibre '31 W in ), at pres- 
ent in use in the Ihitish annv, 
hasadiametrsrof ’311 in. Itweighs 
215 grains, and is H in. long, 
klost Foreign powers, and not- 
ably Japan, France, (Icrmany, 
and America, have de cided on a 
pointed bullet. This form is 
found to retain its velocity longer 
than does tho old pattern. Its 
trajectory is consequently flatter, 
and its danger zone longer. 'J'hus 
at 500 yards the British bullet is 
over 13 feet above the ground, 
while the German -pointed bullet 
is under 7 feet. For the prohibi- 
tion of explosive and expansive 
bullets, see Hague Conference. 

Bull-fighting, is the national 
sport of Spain, but has been in- 
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trodTiced into Spanish America 
and France, where, in spite 
of the prohibitive laws of tlie 
country, it lias taken a fjrreat hold 
on the peo])lo. 'Pho bill's used in 
Spain are bred ujion the plain be- 
tween the sierras and tho marshy 
coast-land of tho south. The 
clioosinj^r of suitable animals from 
a larjro herd is con8i<lered excel- 
lent sport, and by many English- 
men is preferred to tlio ainphi- 
theatre performance ; aijility and 
coura;iro are required in the hitrh- 
est degree. Tiio owners ride to 
tlie grazing ground with their 
friends and several or 

Mjiprentice fightei’S. T\io7Lovilhros 
tease the young hulls {norillo!i\ 
and ward off dangerous rushes by 
long lances with blunt points. 
On the occasion of a bull -fight 
tlio processional entry into tho 
arena is one of tho cliief attrac- 
tions. In tho front rank walk 
three matadors (popularly ‘ espa- 
das’), who aio tho jirincipal ac- 
tors in the siiow. Then come 
the bander illtros^ whoso task it is 
to infuriate tho bull by planting 
darts(harw2rn7/as) inbis shoulders. 
The picadorcs^ mounted on worn- 
out horses and armed with lances, 
follow. Last of all come tho mo- 
nos sabios^ attendants who load 
siiare horses with hright-colourod 
saddles. The 7 :)rocession passes 
across tho arena and salutes the 
mayor. Then tho iu’cac/o ms move 
off with their horses, tho bander- 
illcros shako out their red and 
yellow capes, and tho*arona fills 
with attendants in blue overalls, 
vermilion shirts, and red hats with 
blue knobs. All these supers 
carry sticks, with whicli to urge 
on the horses when they show 
signs of falling. 

Directly the bull is let into 
tho arena, a bander dlero runs 
up to it and llomislies a capo 
before its oyes. Ho then runs 
toward tho railing, tho bull at his 
heels, and the tight commences. 
The banderilleros throw their 


bright - coloured darts, with 
streamers attached, into tho ani- 
mal’s neck. Ill the event of the 
bull not showing sport, crackers 
are attached to the heads of the 
handeriUas. These explode and 
burn under the skin, driving tho 
poor animal nearly frantic. When 
this has gone on for so'no time, 
and tho hull is half mad with pain 
and rage, the matador salutes tJie 
mayor, flc wears a pigtail, and 
carries a bright vermilion cloth, 
called tho muleta, and a sword. 
Then ensue tho most exciting 
moments of the fight, ending with 
the death of tho bull at tho hands 
of the matador^ although in some 
cases the encounter proves fatal 
io the latter. 

Tlio popularity of those chiefs 
of the ring is remarkal le. One of 
tho most popular nnatadors was 
Rafael (iuona, commonlj' known 
as Uuerritn, who retired with an 
enormous fortune. He was prob- 
ably tlio greatest hull-fighter of 
any time; his chief rival was 
]VIanu3l Espartcro, who was killed 
in the bull-ring of Madrid. Sec 
Dogado’s La Tav/ro7naehia (1894); 
Hoot’s Les Courses de Taureaujc 
d Paris (1890) ; Lozano’s Ma/nual 
(le l^auromaquia (Seville, 3882); 
and Chapman's Wild ^'pam(1893). 

Bullfinch {Pyrrhula europiraX 
a common and handsome bird, 
with a red breast, coal-black hoail 
and quills, and gray back. It is 
readily tamcil, and is often kept 
in contineineut. 

Bullhead, or Miller’s Thumb, 
a name applied to various species 
of the genus Cottus, small fresh- 
water or littoral bony fishes, com- 
mon in tho north temperate zone. 
The head is broad, depressed, and 
armed with spines; as in many 
shallow-water fish, scales are ab- 
sent. The common marine species, 
C, ball's and C. scorpius^ are typi- 
cal littoral fish, to be found in 
every pool. The fresh-water C. 
gobio is stated to be 'fiometimes 
used as food. 
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Bullit* tn., Oamden co.. New 
South Wales, 40 in. 6. of Sydney ; 
headquarters of the Bulli and 
other coal • mining companies. 
Pop. 2,600. 

Bullinger, Heinrioh (1504-75), 
Swiss reformer, was horn at 
Bromgarten; became Protestant 
pastor of Bremgartenin 1529, and 
of Zurich (1531) in succession to 
Zwingli, of whose followers he 
became loader in their struggle 
sgainst Catholics and Lutherans, 
lie assisted in drawing up the 
fiist Helvetic confession of faith 
at Basel in 1530. With Calvin 
and Fare! he drafted an ngiee- 
ment on the subject of the Lord’s 
Supper between the churches of 
Geneva and Zurich, He wrote 
numerous volumes of sermons, 
in h^h repute in England, and 
published at Cambridge by the 
I’arker Society ; a Life of Zwirn- 
qli (1535); and Reformationeqe- 
stchickie (3 vols. 1838-40). See Lfe 
by Pestaloszl (1^8) and Ohris- 
toffel(1875). 

Bullion, uncoined gold and 
silver in bars or other masses; 
the word is also used to distin* 
guish metallic from paper money, 
and occasionally means coin not 
allowedi to pass, or not current at 
the place where it is tendered. 
The word was originally applied 
to the mint, or the place where 
lireciouB metals wore alloyed and 
converted into stamped money; 
derived from tho Latin hulla^ *a 
lead stamp.’ At different periods 
in history the proportions of bull- 
ion — gold and silver-produced 
have varied considerably : in 1493- 
1520 the production of gold and 
silver was respectively 57 and 43 
per cent., while in 1581-1600 tho 
production was in the ratio of 17 
and 83; but when the gold mines 
in Australia were brought into 
operation, the proportion of gold 
to silver was in the ratio of 77 to 
22— a marvellous transformation. 
In recent Tears, however, the pro- 
duction of silver has exceeded that 


of gold on several occasions ; but 
at the present day theie aie nut 
many points per cent, between 
the relative production of the 
two metals. In 1810 a bullion 
report was made to the British 
Parliament by 'bVancis Homer and 
Sir Robert Peel, who promoted the 
resumption of specie payments, 
which had for many years been 
suspended. Sw Gold, Silver, 
Mint; also .TacoKs Historical 
Inquiry into the Production and 
Consumption of the Precious Met- 
als and Soetbeer’a Materi- 
al ien zur Reurtcilung der wissen- 
schaftlirhen Zdeimetaflverhatt- 
uisse (1886), which is undoubtedly 
the standard book on the subject. 
Among recent English works see 
Lord Avebury’s History of Coins 
and Cumney (1903), Del Mar’s 
History of the Precious Metals 
(1880), and Shaw’s History of 
Currency (1805). 

Bull-roarer, the name givon by 
English boys to a plaything which 
consists of an oblong piece of wood 
tied to the end of a long string. 
This, when swung rapidly round, 
produces a loud hamming sound. 
Mr, Andrew Lang (Cusiwn and 
Myth, 1884, pp. 20-44; new ed. 
1898) has raised this toy into a 
position of scientific importance 
by showing that it is no otner than 
the rhombosTiAed in ancient Greek 
rites, and that it is an essential in 
certain ceremonies practised by 
the aborigines of Australia and by 
other primitive races. The ques- 
tion has been further studied by 
Dr. Schmeltz {Das Sdhvjvrrholz, 
18W). by Dr. J. G. Frazer, and 
by other writers cited by him (7iie 
Golden Bough, 1900, iii. p. 423 /.). 

Bull Run, nver in n.e. of Vir- 
ginia, U.B. A., a Bnl:»-tTibtttary of 
the Fotomao, famous for two 
battles f oi^ht on its banks during 
the American civil war-(l) on 
July 21, 1861, when the Northern 
forces under M'Dowell were de- 
feated by the* Confederates led 
by Beauregard and J. Johnston ; 
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(2) on Aug. 29- 30, 1862, when 
the Northern general Pope was 
defeated by Lee and Jackson in 
command of the Confederate 
forces. To the victors these 
battles were known as the first 
and second battles of Manassas. 

Bulls and Bears. See Stock 
Exchange. 

Bull«terrler. The bull-terrier 
is an essentially English dog, and 
is perhaps oominoner than any 
other terrier. It is a fighting dog ; 
in the pottery districts there is a 
great demand for it, and its breed- 
ing has been carried to high per- 
fection. It has groat courage, and 
tackles badgers and other hard- 
biting vermin with delight; but 
to its master it is of a gentle dis- 
position, and this has made it a 
favourite everywhere. The aver- 
age weight of the original was 
about 35 lbs., but the fancier has 
evolved the toy variety, and there 
are now classes for under 7 lbs., 
7 lbs. to 10 lbs., 30 lbs. to 30 lbs., 
and over 30 lbs. Points Head 
long and wedge-shaped, level as 
possible from skull to head of 
nose ; jaw strong ; mouth level ; 
e >08 small, dark, and not too 
prominent; chest broad; body 
short and well ribbed up; fore 
legs medium length, showing 
plenty of bone and m^isclo; feet 
strong and well arched ; hind legs 
well hocked ; tail fine and straight, 
carried in line with back when not 
excited (if excited, game dogs will 
uplift them); coat fine, sboi-t, 
and smooth. As to colour, pure 
white, with a black nose or e>e, 
is most approved ; but red, fawn, 
blue, brlndle, and pied colours are 
allowecL although they stand liUle 
chance in ooiupetitioii. 

Bull Trout, or (iRAv Tkovt 
{Salmo oambT^eus), a fish 'allied 
to the salmon, common in many 
British waters. In compari^n 
with the salmon its lower jaw 
is less elongated, the scales are 
smaller, the anal fin is nearer the 
tail, tho vertebrse (fifty-nine) are 
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one less in number, and the 
shoulders are thicker. Its flesh 
is somewhat coarser, and as it is 
a bad riser to tho fly, it is not so 
mnoh prised by anglers. In tho 
spawning season the head of the 
male becomes olive-brown, and 
the body orange-brown^hile the 
female is dark gray. The name 
is also given to other varieties 
of the Salmonidse. 

Bully, comm.. Pas de Calais 
de)>., France, 10 m. N, by w. of 
Arras. Pop. 5,800. 

Bulmor, William (1767-1830), 
eminent London printer, who 
produced the Boydeil Shakeapea/re 
(1791-1805), 9 vofs. folio, with vol, 
of engravings by Bo>deU (1803) 
entitled the Shakespeare Gallery, 
The book was illustrated by the 
engravings of Bewick, a close 
friend of the printer. Other mag- 
nificent works printed by Bnlmer 
were JftVfon (1793-7, 3 vols. folio). 
Goldsmith (3795, 4to), ParnellU 
Poems (1796j4to). 

Bfilow, Babbtth von. Sec 
Arnolp, Hanh. 

Bfilow, Beknhaht) Henry Mar- 
tin Charles, Prince von (1849), 
imperial chancellor of the Ger- 
man empiie (1900-9), was born 
at Klein Flottbeck, Holstein. In 
1873 he entered the diplomatic 
service, and in 1878 was secretary 
of the Berlin Congress. Ho was 
suecessively first seoietary of tho 
embassy at Paris (1880) and at 
St. Petersbnrg (1883), minister at 
Bucliarest (1£^), and ambassailor 
at Rome (1893-7), when lie was 
appointed Prussian minister of 
state, and was motle count in 
1899, after the acquisition of tlie 
Caroline and Marianne Islands. 
In the following year he became 
chancellor of the German empire 
and prime minister of Prussia, in 
suooession to Prince Hohenlone. 
He was supported in the Reich- 
stag by the *bloc^— n combina- 
tion of Conservatives, National 
Liberals, and Centre. He re- 
signed in 1909 in oonsequeuco 
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of the rejection by the Reichstag 
of the Government Inheritance 
Tax Bill. In June 1905 he was 
raised to the rank of prince. 

Bulow, Friedhich Wilhelm, 
Count von (1755-1816), Pi-ussian 
general, served with distinction 
in the campaign of the Rhine; 
fought with Bliicher at Eylau 
and Friodland ; and in 181.3 de- 
feated the French at Mockorn, 
saved Berlin, and routed Mar- 
shal Ney at Donnowitz— which 
gained him the title of Count of 
Dennewitz. Ho was engaged in 
the battles of Leipzig and Pois- 
sons. At W atcrloo ho was in com- 
mand of Bliichor’s dix iaion. Ho 
then returned to his post in 
Lithuania, where ho died. See 
Lift by Vnrnhagon von Enac 
(1854). 

Bfllow, Hans C u i do von (1839- 
94), German pianist and conduc- 
tor, born at Dresden ; adopted 
the theories of Wagner, under 
whose guidance he placed him- 
self, and, having completed his 
training under Liszt, made his 
first concert tour in 1853. _ From 
18.55 to 1864 ho was principal 
pianoforte teaclier at the Ptern 
Oonsorvatorium, Berlin, and in 
1864 became conductor of the 
royal opera and director of the 
Conservatoriiiin at Munich, whore 
he organized model performances 
of Wagnei’s works. After 1869, 
when he left Munich, he hold 
appointments as conductor at 
Hanover, Meiningon, St. Peters- 
burg, Hamburg, and elsewhere. 
Allowing for some eccentricities 
both as a man and as a musi- 
cian, he was a sjilendid inter- 
preter of the pianoforte classics, 
and was eminently successful as 
a conductor. His memory was 
extraordinary, and ho was tlie 
first to sot the fashion of conduct- 
ing without book. His edi ti ons of 
Beethoven and other masters of 
the pianoforte are of high value. 
Sec his Brief €, cd. by Marie von 
BiilowfSvols. 1895-1905). 


Bulrush. The true bulrush 
{Scirpus lacustris) is a native of 
Britain, occurring in streams, 
ponds, and occasionally in boggy 
ground, its spiked inflorescence 
of reddish-brown flowers appear- 
ing in late summer. The plant 
is four foot or more in height, the 
stems aro terete, and the leaves 
are flat or ribbon-shaped. TIio 
great reed-mace (T}fpha latifoUa) 
is often called the bulrush, llio 
stom of this handsome plant is 
often sexen feet in height, and 
in July culminates in a brownish 
cylinder of pistillate flowers, this 
again being crowned with a thin 
spike of male flowers. 

Bulsar, seapt. tn., India, 115 
in. N. by E. of Bombay, with an 
export trade in timber. Pop. 

1.3.000. 

Bulthaupt, Heinrich (1849- 
1905), Gorman poet and dramatist, 
bom at Bremen, whore he became 
(1879) librarian of tho munioii)al 
library. Ho belonged to the school 
of German poets who aimed at tho 
sjiecial cultivation of form ; and 
among his more notable works 
wore the dramas, Die Arbeitrr 
(1876), Dine ncuc Welt (1886), 
Dcr verlorene Bohn (1889), and a 
volume of poems, Durch Front 
und Olvten (3rd ed. 1900). He 
gained gieat renown fcy his Dm- 
nmturyic des Bchaunpiels (4 vols. 
1882-1901), Drarntitiiryieder Oper 
(2 vols. 1^7; 2nd ed. 1902), and 
Shakespeare und der Naiv/ralis- 
mus (1893). 

Bulti. See Baltirtan. 

Buluwayo, or Bulawayo (‘the 
place of kuling’). in Rhodesia, S. 
Africa, formerly the kraal of Lob- 
ongula, king of tho Matabele, now 
a British town and centre of trade. 
Tho present town lies on the open 
veld, 220 in. s.w. of Salisbury, and 
has a white population of anouc 

4.000. It is connected with Capo 
Town and with Beira {vi/i Salis- 
bury) by railway and telegraph, 
and with tho Wankios coal field 
and the Zambezi at Victoria Falls. 
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Among:flt its public buildings is 
the Ehodesia Musouin. There 
are gold mines in the vicinity. 
The transcontinental telograpli 
now connects it with Ujiji, on 
Lake Tanganyika. 

Bulwark, a British battle- 
ship of 15,000 tons and 18 knots, 
launched at Devonport in 1809. 

Bulwer, William Henry Lyt- 
TON Earlk, Baron Dallino and 
Bulwer (1801-72), English diplo- 
matist, known as Sir Henry Bul- 
wer, and elder brother of Lord 
Lytton, was born in London. 
He sat in Parliament for Wilton 
(1830), Coventry (1831), and Mary- 
lebone (1835). For the next thirty 
years ho devoted himself en- 
tirely tu diplomacy at Constanti- 
nople, Paris, Madrid, and America 
(where his name is still associated 
with the Clayton-Bulwer treaty). 
After serving as envoy-oxtraor- 
dinary to Tuscany (1852-5), he 
was again accredited to Con- 
stantinople in 1857, and remained 
there till 1865. In 1868 ho was 
elected member for Taraworth, 
and retained that seat until his 
elevation to the peerage (1871). 
Bulwer had a great rejmtation 
as a diplomatist, and achieved 
some distinction as the author 
of two volumes (1867-70) of His- 
torical Characters (IVlIoyrand, 
Cobbott, Canning, and Mack- 
intosh), and a Life of Viscount 
Palmerston (1870). 

Bulwer- Lytton, Sir Edward. 
See Lytton. 

Buniboat,awido, flaif boat used 
in Holland. The name is also 
applied to the boats of small 
traders (often women) who sell 
provisions, clothing, etc., to ves- 
sels lying in roadsteads. 

Bunbury, seapt. tn., W. Aus- 
tralia, beautifully situated on the 
shore of Koombanah Bay, 112 m. 
H. of Perth. Favourite resort of 
summer visitors. Fish arc abun- 
dant, and feathered game, 
cially black swans, are plentiful. 
Pop. 3,000. 


Bunbury, Sib Henbt Edward 
(1778-1860}, seventh baronet, in 
1815 was appointed special com- 
missioner with Lord Keith to 
convoy to Napoloon the British 
government’s decision regarding 
his exile. Bunbury was greatly 
interested in the volunteer and 
working-class movements, formed 
a fine library and collection of 
I>ictnres, and wrote Narrative of 
Certain Passages in the Late War 
with France (1852), and other 
valuable books. See Memoir and 
Literary Remains, edited by his 
son (privately printed, 1868). 

Bunbury, Henry William 
(1750-1811), father of preced- 
ing, English caricaturist, was 
the younger son of Sir Wil- 
liam Bunbury of Mildenhall in 
Suffolk. His caricatures, which, 
though somewhat^ brood, were 
free from personalities and non- 
political, wore founded on the 
style of Glllray and Rowland- 
son, and woro executed in pencil 
and chalk. His sketches of for- 
eign costumes, burlesques, and il- 
lustrations to Tristram Shandy 
(1773) achieved groat popularity ; 
and of his Directions to Bad 
Horsefuicn (1781), Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds said that tho plates ex- 
celled everything else of the 
kind. 

Buficrana, mrkt. tn. and sea- 
bathing resort, Co. Donegal, 
Ireland, on E. coast of Lough 
Swilly, ]0 m. N.w. of Lon- 
donderry; famous for salmon- 
lishing. 

Bund, Afrikander. See 
Africani>er. 

Bundabere, port on tho Bur- 
nett H., Cook CO., Queensland, 8 
m. from its mouth, 217 m. by rail 
N. of Brisbane, in important 
sugar-growing and manufacturing 
district. Pop. 5,200; with 5 m. 
radius, 10,000. 

Bundelkhand, or Bandal- 
KHAND, tract of country in Central 
India, lying between the Jumna 
and Chambal. Area, 10,322 sq. m. 
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The comitry is very fertile. It pos- 
sesBes deposits of iron ore. dia- 
monds, and copper. Pop. 1,3U0,IHJ0. 

Bunder or Bandar Abbas. See 
Bender Abbab. 

Bundesrath, the federal coun- 
cil of the German empire, con- 
sistinfiT of fifty-eight delegates a^ 
pointed by the governments of the 
individual states for each session. 
In conjunction with the Reichstag 
it exercises legislative functions, 
and though mainly a confirm- 
ing body, it limy reject measures 
passed bv the Reichstag, and has 
limited initiatory powers. Mem- 
bers may apiiear and sjieak in 
the Reichstag on matters directly 
connected with tlieir states, but 
are not eligible for eleotion to 
that body. See Cam h »•/ due Modern 
History^ vol. xi. ch. 30(1909), for 
a full account. 

Bundhefm. See Habzburo. 

Bundi, or Boondee, feudatory 
state in Kajputana, India. Area, 
2,^0 aq. m. Pop. 170,000.— 
Bundi, the chief town, is 95 m. 
.S.B. of Ajmere. Pop. 20,000. 

Buodorati, vil. and wat.-pl., 
Co. Donegal, Ireland, on Done- 
gal Bay, 4 m. s.w. of Rallyshan- 
uon. Near it are barvtes mines. 

Bungalow, the Anglo-Indian 
Word for a one -storied house 
with a wide veranda, the typical 
residence of Europeans in the 
tropics. It is also used for sim- 
ilar types of house which have 
been erected in Europe and 
America. The dak -bungalows 
are the rest-houses built by the 
Indian government for the use 
of travellers. 

Bungay, mrkt. tn., Suffolk, 
England, on Wavene v and G.E.K., 
14 m. w. of Lowestoft; has largo 
printing works, flour mills, silk 
factory, etc. Pop. 2,000. 

Bnngener, Louis FiiiLix (1814- 
74), French Protestant theolog- 
ical writer, bom at Marseilles, 
of German descent. Ho studied 
theology at €ieneva, and taught 
there from 1843 to 1848. He 


wrote several very popular works 
which, in the form of novels, 
def ended Protestantism— c.f/. Un 
Herman sous Louis xn\ (1844 ; 7th 
ed. 1881), Histoire dbu Concile de 
Trents (1840), Trois Sermons sous 
Louis x\\ (1849; 6th 1902), 
Voltaire et son Temps (1850), 
Home €t ht Bible (1859), Borne ft 
le Vrai (1873), Calvin (1802), Lwi- 
co^n(1865), HL Paul (1807), Pape 
ft Concile au XIX^ HiPole (1870). 
Almost all these were translated 
into English shortly after their 
pnblioation. See Gambior’s F6I lx 
Bungener (1891). 

Bunion, a swelling at the lia'^e 
of the groat too. Gout, or the 
rheumatic constitution, may pre- 
dispose to it; but the exciting 
cause is always ill-fitting foot, 
gear, causing B})normal pressure 
on tho joint. Ohronio inmmma- 
tion is set up, and peihaps a false 
bursa is formed ov er the joint. In 
bad cases tho tendon of the muscle 
which extends the great toe mav 
bo displaced. The bones are 
thickened by chronic inflamma- 
tion, and the joint may become 
disorganized, with suppurutiun. 
The trouble is more common with 
wom'on than with men. Soothing 
lotions may be used, and iodine 
painted over the enlurgoment of 
the joint later. In l»ad chronic 
cases the remedy recommended is 
oxcision of the head of the meta- 
tarsal bone. 

Bunker Hill, one of two 
small hills behind Charlestown, 
a northerif suburb of Boston, 
Massachusetts, U S.A* Here was 
fought the first battle of the 
American War of Independence, 
June 17, 1776, in which victory 
finally rested with the British. 
A granite column commemorates 
the action. 

Bunkimachandra ChatterJI, 

or Bankim Chandra Chattebji 
(18.38-94), Bengali novelist; first 
graduate of Calcutta University; 
served for mB^nywyeaTH asa maeniH- 
trate in Bengal. Ue wrote his- 
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torical and social romances, dis- 
tittgaished for richness of imagi- 
nation and oonstruotivo ability. 
The most famous were Dargesa 
Nandini, or The Chieftain's 
Daughter (1880); Kapala Kun~ 
data (trans. H. A. D. Phillips, 
1885) ; Bnha-Brikka (1872). or The 
Poison Tree (trans. Mrs. Knight, 
1884); Sin.6. Krishna Kania's Will 
(trans. Mrs. Knight, 1895). 

Bunkum, or Bunoomjie, empty 
speech-making, tail-talk oratory 
intended to gull rather than to 
enlighten. The word is derived 
from Buncombe, N. Carolina, 
U.S.A. Near the close of a de- 
bate on the Missouri question in 
the sixteenth Congress, the mem- 
ber for that division insisted on 
inflicting a long speech on a 
dwindling house, saying apolo- 
getically that he was ‘speaking 
lor Buncombe.’ 

Bunsen, Christian Ciiakler 
JoaiAS, Baron von (1791-1860), 
German diplomatist and scholar, 
was bom at Korbach, Waldeck. 
After spending some years (1818- 
27) as secretary to the Prussian 
embassy in Home, ho was ap- 
pointed ambassador there in 1827, 
and filled this office until his 
recall in 1838. After serving a 
short time as ambassador at 
Berne (1839-41), he was appointed 
to the corresponding post in Eng- 
land, where he remained for tlio 
rest of his official life. On ques- 
tions of church organization ho 
did not always agree with the 
king of Prussia, and 'ho formu- 
lated his views in Die Yerfassung 
der Kiroh^ der Zukunfi (1845). 
Appointed commissioner to settle 
the disfjute with Denmark aiiout 
Sohleswig-Holstein, he in 1848 
presented to Lord Palmerston 
a Menwir on the Constitutional 
Bights of the Duchies of^ Sohles- 
wig amd Holstein: but his views 
were not accepted by the British 
premier. The outbreak of the 
Crimean war led • to his recall 
(1854). Although he retired in- 
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to private life, his Zeichen der 
Zeit (1855/ showed that he still 
took a deep interest in political 
affairs. See the Memoir, in Ger- 
man, by his widow (1868-71); her 
own Life ard Letters, ed. by Haro 
(1879; Gth ed. 1890); Bunsen’s 
Correspondence with Frederick 
Willia/ith IV., ed. by Banke (1873). 

Bunsen, Robert Wilhelm 
(1811-99), Gorman chemist, was 
born in Gottingen. He held 
four chairs— at Kassel in 1836; 
Marburg, 18.38; Breslau, 1851; 
and Heidelberg, 1852-89. He 
laid the foundations of modem 
organic chemistry. His examina- 
tion of the waste gases from blast- 
furnaces led to great economies 
in their working, as well as to 
his development of the methods 
of gas analysis. In 1852 he in- 
vestigated the eloctrolytio prep- 
aration of the metals, including 
magneHlurn, of which he exam- 
ined tho light-giving capabilities ; 
and with Kirchhotf, in 1859, he 
developed the methods of speo- 
tmm analysis, discovoiing the 
eloments csesium and rubidium. 
In the course of these and other 
researches he invented the bat- 
tery, burner, grease-spot photom- 
eter, filter-pump, ice and vapour 
I calorimeters that are associated 
I with his name and in use in every 
laboratory throughout the world. 
Among other books, he wrote 
Chemische Analyse mit SpektraU 
heohaehtungen (1861), with Kiroli- 
hoff ; (fasometrische Methoden 
(1857 ; Eng. trans, by Koscoo 
1857) ; and Ffo,mmenrefiktionen 
(1880 ; 2nd ed. 1886). See B. W. 
Bunsen: ein GedUehtnissblftti 
(1900), Debus’s Erinnerimgen an 
R. W, Bunsen (1901), and Ros- 
coc’s Memorial Lecture Jour, 
Chem. Soc, (1900). 

Bunsen Burner. In this ap- 
pliance ajetofooal gas is directed 
into a tube which is open at both 
ends, and usually vertical. As a 
result air is drawn in by the cur- 
rent of gas, and mizea with it, bo 
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that, when ignited at the top of to believe that John Bunyan be- 
the tube, the mixture burns with longed to a caste of itinerant 
a very hot, non-luminous flame, tinkers or gypsies. Forafulldis' 
Bunsen burners are used for heat* cussion of this question, reference 
iiig by gas, both for technical and may be made to F. H. Groome's 
domestic purposes. Oj/psy Folk ~ talcs, pp. 293-205 

Bunsen Cell. See Cell, (1800). 

V OLTATC. Bunyan’s early youth, according 

Bunt. See Plants, Diseases to his own account, was notori- 
OF. ously ungodly; but although he 

Bunter, in geology the lower- fought for a few months as a sol- 
most subdivision of the Triassic dier in the Parliamentary army, 
or New Red Sandstone, so called his marriage to a young woman 
from a Gorman word meaning ‘va- of religious character when he 
riegated.* It consists of mottled was only nineteen, his su])sequcnt 
red sandstones and breccias, with baptism and admission to ^church 
interpolated pebble beds. Few privileges,’ and the fact that his 
fossils are found in these rocks, J^ighs from Hell (a record of spir- 
which seem to have been deposited itual struggle) appeared when lie 
in old salt lakes, in countries was just two-and-twonty, all point 
subject to desert conditions. In to his having abandoned his evil 
Britain their principal exposure ways at the very outset of liis 
is in the Midland counties (c..q. career. Bunyan soon began (1655) 
Cheshire and Staffordshire), where to preach in the villages, and his 
their greatest thickness is about grai>hic discourses had a power- 
2,000 foot. The rod sandstones ful effect upon his heiircrs. In 
have been used for building— c. 17 . 1666 ho wrote his Gospel Truths 
Chester cathedral. Opened and A Vindication of it 

Bunting, a general terra ap- (1657), both directed against tho 
plied to birds belonging to the Quakers ; and at the assizes in 
family Eraberizidic. They are re- the following year an indictment 
lated to finches, and common ex- was preferred against him for 
amples are the yellowhammer, preaching at Klstow. Although 
corn-bunting, and snow-bunting, for the time he escaped punish- 
Buntlng, Jabez (1770-1858), ment, soon after the restoration 
* second founder of Methodism,* he was convicted (Nov. 1660) 
was a Manchester tailor’s son. In as *a common upholder of sev- 
London he filled tho highest posts eral unlawful meetings and con- 
in his denomination, and trans- venticles,’ and was committed to 
formed the Methodist Society in- Bedford jail, whore ho remained 
to a self-governing church, over for twelve years, till 1672^ Dur- 
which he exei cisod groat author- ing his iinprisonment he wrote 
ity. His chief interest was in tho the first part of his immortal 
Wesleyan missions. See Life by allegory, the Fiijriiits Progress 
T. P. Bunting (1859). (1677); though tho Rev. John 

Buntingford, mrkt. tn., Eng- Brown assigns this to Bunyan’s 
land, CO. of and 10 m. N. by e. of second imprisonment, of six 
Hertford ; manufactures leather months’ duration, in 1675. Dur- 
and malt. Pop. 5,000. ing tho earlier and longer im- 

Bun van, John (1628-88), author prisonment he also wrote four 
of thePi^flm’m* 5 P 7 *or 7 m«, washurn other books— viz. The Holy City, 
at Elstow, Bedfordshire, where or the New Jerusalem (1666) ; 
people of his surname can bo Grace Abounding to the Chief of 
traced back to tho 12th century. Sinners, an autqbiographical and 
Novertheless there is good reason devotional narrative (1666) ; Jus- 
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tification hy JemB Christ (1071); 
and Defence of the Doctrine of 
Justification (1072). In 1071, the 
year before liia release, Jinny an 
was elected pastor of the Kaptist 
chnrcb at Bedford. In 10711 he 
published his Differences about 
Water Baptism no Bar to Com- 
munion ; in 1080, 2’hc Life a.nd 
Death of Mr. Bcidmian; in 1082, 
The Barren L'ig-tree; in 1081, 
the second part of the Bilgrimh 
Progress and The Holy War; in 
1085, The Pharisee and the Publi- 
can; and in 1088, The Jemsalem 
Binner Sared^ Bolomon's Temple 
Bpiritualized^ and I'he Water of 
Life. He died at Snow Hill, 
Holborn, and was buried at Eiin- 
hill Fields, Ijondon. 

A full list of Bnnyan’s works 
was given in (Miarles Doe’s Cata- 
logue Table (1091). One of the 
most carefully collected editions 
is that entitled The Works of 
John Bunyan^ with an Intro- 
duction, Notes, and Sketch of 
his Life and Contemporaries, by 
George Off or (8 vols. 1862). 
(George 'VVliitofield published an 
edition of the works in 1707, and 
Mason’s edition, with notes, ap- 
peared in 1785. S^outhey’s • edi- 
tion (1830) is one of the best, and 
his Life of Bunyan still holds its 
place. The Hansord Knollys So- 
ciety published an exact reprint 
of the first edition, edited by G. 
Off or (1847). See also Lives of 
Bunyan by Tvimoy (1809). Phillip 
(1839), .T. A. Fronde, ^English 
Men of Letters Series (1880), J. 
Brown (1885), Edmund Venables 
(1888), and W. Halo White (1901). 

Bunz laUt tn., prov. Silesia, 
Prussia, 24 m. W. of Liegnita; 
famous for its brown pottery 
ware. Birthplace (1597) of the 
poet Opitz. Pop. 15,0(K). 

Buol - Schauenstein, Kabl 
Feeoinand, Count von (1797- 
1865), Austrian diplomatist and 
statesman. He represented Aus- 
tria at Turin (1844) and at St. 
Petersburg (1848), where he played 
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a conspicuous part in the Hun- 
garian war, and was ambassador 
at London (1851). On the death of 
Prince Sctiwarzcnberg, in 1852, ho 
became Austrian prime minister, 
an office whicli he held till 1860. 

Buonamacubwar* dist., N.E. 
Rhodesia, noar the Congo frontier, 
110 m. N. of Broken Hill; has 
groat copper mines, to which the 
railway at Broken Hill is to be 
extended. 

Buonaparte. See Bona- 
PAIITE9, Thu, and Napoleon. 

Buonarroti. See Michelan- 
gelo. 

Buonvincino. See Moretto. 

Buoy (Du. loti), a floating 
object intended to mark a navi- 
gable chaniud, to warn a vessel 
against submarine danger, or to 
servo as an anchorage. Its 
smallest and simplest form, an 
anchor-buoy, is a closed cask or 
block of wood fastened by a thin 
rope to an anchor. Cable buoys 
aro used to buoy up cables in a 
rocky anchorage, so as to pre- 
vent them from being worn. Can 
buoys are cone-shaped, and are 
generally used for marking sand- 
banks or shallows. Of these are 
nun buoys. Mooring buoys aro 
buoys strongly moored, to which 
vessels may make fast instead 
of anchoring. Buoys, as indica- 
tions to pilots, were first used 
in the estuary of th3 Thames in 
1538. Buoys which are marked 
with black and white perpendic- 
ular stripes now denote a mid- 
channel, and must be passed close 
to avoid danger. A green buoy 
marks a wreck. Perches with 
balls, cages, etc., mark turning- 
points in a channel. Each country 
nas its own rules as to the mean- 
ings to bo attached to the colours 
and other marks shown on buoys. 
Many buoys are fitted with bells, 
automatic whistles or sirens, and 
lights, to call the attention of 
ships to their neighbourhood. See 
Sir F. G. D. Bedford’s Sailoi^s 
Pocket Book (1890), Sailmg Direc* 
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tioniy and various publications of 
the U ydroj^raphic Office, London, 
and of Trinity House. 

Buoyancy. See Shipuuilo- 

INO, HYDHOSTATICB, SPECIFIC 
Gravity. 

BuprestiSf a genus of beetles 
whoso members are remarkable 
fur the metallic brilliancy of their 
colotirii^, especially in the case 
of tropical forms. 'Hie coloui- 
iug is chiefly ]>r(>Hont in the hard 
wing-covers, which are often used 
as ornaments. Thus, the native 
chieftains of S. America used for- 
merly to string the wing-coveis 
of B, gigantca together into a 
circlet, and use them as leg 
ornaments. The British repre- 
sentatives of the family Bupres- 
tidae are small and 7 are. Sec also 
8cakab. 

Buquoy, or Bouquoy, Karl 
Bonaventura db Lonoukval, 
Baron von Vaux, Graf von 
(1671-1021), Austrian field-mar- 
shal, of French descent, bom at 
Arras. Filtering the service of 
Austria, he distinguished himself 
in the campaigns of tho Rhino 
(1696-9); was defeated by Mau- 
rice of Nassau in 1600 near Niouw- 
poort; laid siege to Ostend; 
and oaptured ’s Hertbgonbosch 
(Bois-le-Duc). In 1618 he com- 
manded the imiieiial forces in 
Bohemia, successfully withstood 
the Bohemian emigrants and the 
Hungarians under Bo thleii Gabor, 
and was wounded in the battle 
of the White Mountain (1621), 
which sealed the fate of Bohemia. 
He died in a further expedition 
against Bethlen Gabor, at the 
siege of Nouhausel (1621). See 
Weyhe-Eimke’s JT. B, von Lon- 
gueval Graf von Buquoy (1876). 

Bur. See Burdock. Thistle. 

Buran, the Jagatai Turki name 
for a sandstorm or snowstorm in 
Central Asia, though tho pho- 
nomonon is not confined to that 
part of the world, but ranges from 
the Caucasus to the extremity 
of Siberia. The storm is swift 


in its onset, the sky, in the height 
of the storm, the Icara Iniran 
(* black storm’), becoming black 
as midnight, and the atmosphere 
impenetrably thick with fine 
sand or snow, often in the higher 
mountains flue needles of semi- 
glaoiated snow, while the wind 
blows with terrific velocity. The 
less violent storm is known as 
a mrik-hura7i, or ‘yellow storm.’ 
Vivid doHcriptiorm will be found 
in Sven Hediu’s Through Aaia 
U898) and (^rnirnl Asia and Tibet 
(190H). 

Burano, isl., lialv, 5 in. N.E. of 
Venice ; famous for its lace. Pop. 
8 , 000 . 

Burbage, Jambb((1. 1697), Eng- 
lish actor, ono of Lord Leicester’s 
players (1574), built the first place 
in London (1677) specially in- 
tended for theatrical purposes, 
‘The Theatre’ (Shoreditch). He 
erected later the Blaokfriurs 
Theatre (1596). 

Burbage, Richard (?1567- 
1619), son of the abovei became 
ioint - proprictoi of Blaokfriars 
Theatre, and in 1599 transferred 
‘The Theatre* from Shoreditch to 
Soutl^wark, under the name of the 
Globe. As an actor, chiefly at the 
(Hobo, Burbage excelled all rivals 
ill tragedy. He filled the chief 

f iarts in Shakespearean plays 
e.g. Richard ill., Hamlet, Lear, 
Othello), in those of Ben Jonson, 
and of other writers. See Halli- 
woll-Phillipps’s Outlines of the 
Life of Shakespeare (1885). 

Burbot, or Eelpout {Lota vul- 
garis), a fish of tho cod family, 
which is confined to fiesh watei, 
and is widely though locally, dis- 
tributed in Europe. It is easily 
recognised by the long, tapering 
body, the small head with a bar- 
bel on the chin, tho elongation of 
the second dorsal and anal fins, 
and the small scales. In some 
parts of Europe its flesh is greatly 
esteemed as food. 

Burchiello. (1404-48), Italian 
poet, whose real name was Ho- 
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MBNico Di Giovanni, and who elude Geschichte der Eenamanee 
^received his nickname from a oer> m Italim (1867 ; 4th ed. 1905), 
tain portion of his poems, which which deals with Italian archi- 
deal with the most inconsistent tecture ; Die Kwnstwerke der Bel- 
themes, and are ^uttosrethcr* any- gischen Stddte (1842); Die Zeit 
ho'^^iallabuTchia), BornatFlor- Konstantins des Grossen (1853; 
ence, he wrote some sonnets 2nd ed. 1898); and Griechisohe 
against Oosimo de* Medici, which Kulturgeschichte (ed. Oeri, 3 vols. 
compelled him to leave his native 1898-1900). See Trog’s Jakob 
city (1434). In Siena, where ho led Bwrekhardt (1898). 
a vagrant life, his satirical writ- Burckhardt, John Lewis 
ings eventually caused him to bo (1784rl817), Eastern traveller, was 
imprisoned. He died at Rome in born at Lausanne. He came to 
great poverty. Many of his son- England in 1806 with a letter of 
nets deal, in a burlesque vein, introduction from the anatomist 
with his personal affairs ; others, Blumenbach to Sir Joseph Banks, 
again, are directed, in a satirical through whose influence he was 
spirit, against the Sienese and engaged by the African Associa- 
against individuals in high places, tion to explore N. Africa. Having 
The comic gen/re of this poet led visited (in Oriental attire, and 
to many imitations, and camo under the name of Sheik Ibra- 
to be called hnrckiellesco. The him) Palmyra, Damascus, and 
first edition of the poems ap- Lebanon, he proceeded to Cairo, 
peared in 1472, and the best so made two lourneys to Nubia 
far is that of Lucca and Pisa (1814), and thence to Mecca and 
(1757, dated from London); a Medina, returning to Cairo in 
critical edition by V. Rossi is in 1816. Driven ny the pla^e from 
preparation. A commentary was Cairo, he visited Mt. Sinai,' but 
attempted by F. Doni (Venice, retunicd in 1817 to Cairo, to join 
1553). See Gargani’s Sidle Poesic the Fezzan caravan to the interior 
d-el D, Burchiello (1877); Mazzi’.s of Africa. Attacked by dysentery, 
II Burchiello Saggio di Studi sulla he died at Cairo before it started. 
sua Vita e sulle sue Poesie (1878). His great collection of Oriental 
Burckhardt, Jakob (1818- MS3. wasdeft to Cambridge Uni- 
97), Swiss historian of art, born versity. He wrote Travels in 
at Basel; in 1850 became pro- iVtt&ia (1819); Travels in Arabia 
fessor oi art history at the Notes onthe Bedouins and 

university of his native town, Wahabys {1S30); Arabic Proverbs 
His principal work is Der (Jicc- (1830). 

rone erne Auleitwng zum Genu^s Burdekln, riv., Queensland; 
der Kimstwerkc Italiens (1855 ; rises in Sea View range, flows by 
8th Ger. ed. 1901 ; new Eng. ed. Charters Towers and Kavenswoud 
1879), which became a' classic be- gold fields, and falls into the Paci- 
cause of its clear and useful de- lie Ocean at Upstart Bay. 
scriptions — it deals with sculp- Burden* term applied formerly 
ture and arobitectme as well as to the tonnage measui'ement of 
with painting. InDUKultunrder a ship. See Displacement. 
Befnaisswnce in Italim (1860 ; 8th Burden, a Soots law term sig- 
Ger. ed. 1902 ; new Eng. ed. 1890) nifying an encumbrance on prop- 
he analyzes with vivid force and erty, either heritable or movable, 
literary skill the oircumstanoes secured by a legal conveyance 
which brought about the renais- under the hand of the person 
'fiance, and the special character- who is receiving the obligation. 
isticB of that particular period. To be effective, the deed must 
. His other noteworthy books in- contain the sum for which it ifl 
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granted and the name of the American^ a/nd Foreign SeeuHtiei 
grantor, and in the case of landed (since 1882); Burdettes Hospitals 
proTOrty must also bo recorded in wnd Charities (annually); The 
the Register of Sasines. See the Hospitals and Asylums of the 
Land Title Acts (Scotland), 1868 ITorZd (1891-3); Bv/rdetVs Official 
and 1874. Nursing Directory (since 1897); 

Burder, Georob (1752-1832), llow to hecoriie a Nurse (1905); 
English divine, born in London : and The Nttrsing Profession, 
became pastor of Congregational (new ed. 1909). 
churches at Lancaster (1778), Co V- Burdett-Coutts* Angela 

entry (1784), and Fetter Lane, Georgina, Baroness (1814- 
London (1803). Ho was the chief 1906), daughter of Sir Francis 
founder of the Religious Tract Burdett; inherited in 1837 the 
Society (1799) and of the British groat wealth of her grandfather, 
and Foreign Bible Society (1804), Thomas Coutts, a London banker, 
and edited the EvangeJival Mag. She was distinguished for the 
See Memoirs by H. F. Burder financial aid she gave to benevo- 
(1833) and Cobbin (1856). lent and philanthropic schemes : 

Burdett, Sir Francis (1770- for instance, she organized, in 
1844), British politician, entered 1859, the London Shoeblack Bri< 
Parliament for Boroughbridge in gado, and built model lodging- 
1796; and in 1807, by his return houses in Nova Scotia Gardens; 
for Westminster — which he repre- in 1870 she founded OohimbiA 
sented for thirty years- -at the Market; and she established a 
head of the poll, won the first reformatory homo for women at 
triumphfor parliamentary reform. »Shepherd’s Bush. The weavers 
Burdett made himself unpopular of E. London, the Irish fishermen 
with the government by support- of Capo (Jloar, the Turkish poas- 
ing vigorously freedom of speech antry after the Kusso-Turkish 
and Catholic emancipation, as war of 1877, the aborigines of 
well as by protesting against the S. Australia, have all received 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus assistance from her. 8he effected 
Act, against the existing prison considerable reforms in the teach- 
discipline, and against, the eiior- ing 6f girls at national schools, 
mous taxation. At length ho was and it was she who initiated the 
sent to the Tower for a broach of present system • of mspecting 
privilege. After tho Reform Act of primary schools by travelling in- 
1832 Burdett took no very promi- spoctors. She liberally endowed 
nent part in public affairs, and his the colonial bishoprics of Cape 
opinions, like those of his friend. Town, Adelaide, and British Co- 
John Cam Hohliouse, rapidly lumbia, subsidized Sir Henry 
veered towards Conservatism. James’s topographical survey of 

Burdett, Sir Henry Charles Jcnisalcm*, and gave pecuniary 
(1847), founder and editor of the assistance to Rajah Brooke in 
Hospital, and a well-known au- Sarawak. In 187 1 <^ueen Victoria, 
thority in hospital administra- in recognition of her philanthropic 
tion and finance. He founded the work, conferred upon her a peer- 
national pension fund for trained ago, and in 18S1 she married Mr. 
nurses and hospital officials (1888), W. L. Ashmead Bartlett. The 
and was sccretaiT of the Share Baroness Burdett-Coutts edited, 
and Loan Department, London in 1893, Woman^s Mission, a 
Stock Exchange^ (1883- 97). He * Series of Congress Papers on the 
was made R.C.B. in 1897. Among Philanthropic Work of Women, by 
bis compilations are BurdeWs Eminent Writers’ (8 vols.). She 
Offiicial Intelligence of British, was appropridteiy honoured by 
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burial in WeBtiniuster Abbey. It 
was a Baying attributed to King 
Edward vji. that the baroness 
was, after his motlu'r, ‘ the moat 
remarkable man in the king- 
dom.* 

Burdett-Coutts, William 
Lehman Ashmead IUktlett- 
(1861), M.P. for tho city of Wo»t- 
miuster since 1885, was born at 
Plymouth, U.S.A. In 1881 Mr. 
Ashmead Bartlett married Bar- 
oness Burdctt-Coiitts, whoso 
name he then assumed, and in 
all of whoso philanthropic works 
and schemes ho has interested 
himself since 1877, when he acted 
as her special commissioner in 
the distribution of her Turkish 
Compassionate Fund. 1 n 1 900 his 
allegations in tlie Times against 
the conduct and management of 
the military hospitals during the 
war in S. Africa led to the ap- 
pointment of a commission of 
inquiry, and to the appointment 
of a committee to consider the 
organiisation of tho Army Medical 
Department (1901 ). Mr. Ilunlott- 
Coutts is also a prominent advo- 
cate of railway reform, and it 
was due to his efforts that the 
government introduced tho flail- 
way (Accounts and Returns) Bill 
in 1910. 

Btsrdock {Arc^mm Lappa), a 
plant of the Composita', common 
m temperate regions of the Old 
World, and naturalised in Amer- 
ica. Tho fowor-head, a ‘bur,’ is 
coveted with small hooks, and 
readily attaohes itself to'any pass- 
ing body, thus securing wido dis- 
tribution of the seeds. It is use<l 
inedicitially as a diaphoretic and 
diuretic, and in Japan is oaten as 
a vegetable. 

Burdon-Sanderson, Sib John 
Scott, Bart. (1828-1905), English 
physiologist,' was born at J esmond, 
near Newcastle. In 1858 he in- 
vestigated dii)htheria, and in 1806 
cattle plague and cholera. He 
was appointed physician to the 
Consumption Hospital, Bromp< 
IV. 


ton, and tho Middieses Hospital 
(1800-70), and was elected first 
principal of Lambeth Brown In- 
stitution (1871-8), and Jodroll 
professor of physiology in Uni- 
versity College, London, in 1871. 
In 1883 ho became first Way nflote 
professor at Oxford, and was viru- 
lently attacked by the anti-vivi- 
scctionists, including Freeman 
and Ruskin. 1 1 e also investigated 
the sensitive activity of plants 
and tlio electrical organs of tho 
skate. Ho received tho Royal 
Society’s medal in 1883. From 
1895 to 1903 ho was regius pro- 
fessor of mcjlicino at Oxford, 
and filled places on tho Royal 
Commissions on Hospitals (1883), 
Tuberculosis (18fH)), and London 
University (1892-4). I Co received 
a baronetcy in 1899. 

Burdur, or Blildur, tn. in 
Anatolia, Asia Minor, 08 m. N. 
of Adalia, near the salt hike Bur- 
dur GUI (20 m. long). Tho chief 
industries are linen-weaving and 
leather-tanning. Pop. 12,000. 

Burdwan. See Bardwan. 

Burdy, Samuel (1700-1820), 
born at Dromorc, Co. Down, 
author of A Life of Philip Skel- 
ton (1 792),* a racy biography of a 
poor Donegal clergyman, highly 
praised by Macaulay. 

Bure, picturesque riv., Norfolk, 
England. Lougtli, 60 m. Sec 
Broads. 

Bureaucracy is a term applied 
to the highly-cen trail zed forms of 
administration in which the offi- 
cials of a department or bureau 
are responsible only to their ad- 
ministrative superiors, and are 
not amenable, in their official 
capacity, to the com in on law of 
the land. Prussia is tho typical 
bureaucratic country, but most 
of the continental nations have 
a similar form of highly -central- 
ized administration, with exten- 
sive powers of regulation, super- 
intendence, and inspection over 
the lives and actions of the sub- 
ject by officials who are respon- 
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Bible only to the head of their own established a suhov:)! in 1707. It 
department. For bureaucracy in manufactures ribbons and silk, 
England, see Ramsay Muir's and is a dop6t for the Emmen- 

amd Buremcrats (1010). thal cheese. Pop. 9,000. 

Buren. See Van Buren. Burgee, the distinguishing 

Burette, in chemistry, is an pennant of a yacht club, is a 
apparatus used in volumetric V-shapod pennant, with the point 
analysis to deliver accurately away from the stall, 
measured quantities of liquids. Biirger, Gottfried August 
It consists of a vortical glass (1747-94), German poet. In 1772 
cylinder of uniform bore, usually he received an appointment as 
graduated in cubic centimetres, amtmomn at Altongleichen, near 
and fitted with a stopcock from Gottingen ; this post he resigned 
which any desired quantity of a in 1784, and became private 

solution can ho allowed to fiow. lecturer) at Gottingen. The title 
Burg, tn.,prov. Saxony, Prussia, of extraordinary professor was 
15 m. by rail N.B. of Magdeburg; conferrod on him in 1789. Bur- 
tbe seat of important cloth manu- gor admired Shakespeare, leai*nod 
factnres, dating from the 12th much from Herder’s literary criti- 
century, but in part founded by cism, and found mode Is of popular 
French and Walloon immigrants, ballads in Percy’s Rclicfiies (1765). 
Pop. 24,000. Ho is often regarded as before all 

Burgage Tenure, (i.) In Eng< a writer of ballads. Of those, Le- 
land, a form of tenure in boroughs 7iorc(1774)is thomostfamous; Wil- 
by which the tenant holds of the liam Taylor’s rendering of it had 
lord of the borough by a certain a marked influence on that of Sir 
rent. It is characterized by many Walter Scott. Other well-known 
customs, which must be strictly ballads are Dai^Lkdvom braven 
proved— borough English and M<vnn (1776), Der mlde Jiiger 
dower. It is almost extinct. Sco (1778), JDrr Kaiser mid der Alt 
Coke on Littleton, p. 108. ( 2 .) (1784). Burger was one of the first 
In Scotland, the tenure of prop- to restore the sonnet to honour, 
erty in royal burghs. Most of the There are good editions of his 
characteristics of this tenure wore poems by A. E. Berger (1891), and 
abolished by the Conveyancing by Grisobach (1894), who also is- 
( Scotland) Act, 1874, s. and sued hiB Ahenteuer des Frej/hemi 
practically the only difiorence be- vort MUnchhxiusen (1890), retold 
tween burgage holding and mod- and amplified. See Life, in Ger- 
orn feus is the existence of sepa- man. by Doring (1827 ; new ed. 
rate registers of sasines in the 1848) and W. von Wurzbach( 1900). 
burghs where the tenure exists. Burger, ScHAiK William 
See W. Green’s Lncyc, of the Law (1852), late president of the Trans- 
of Scotland (1896). vaal, succeeded \ 0 that position on 

Burgas, tn., Bulgaria, on the the flight of President Kruger from 
Black Sea, 55 m. k.w. of Varna, Lorenzo Marques for Europe on 
connected by rail with Sofia, and October 19, 1900. Mr. Schalk 
in steamboat communication with Burger was, up to the peiiod of 
Odessa and Constantinople. Ex- the Jameson Raid (1895^) at all 
ports grain, wool, tallow, butter, events, one of the few progressive 
and rose-water. Pop. 11,000. members of the First' Raad. In 
Burgdorf (Fr. Berthoud), a the war of 1880 ho had invested the 
picturesque and ancient indue- English garrison at Lydenburg, 
trial town on the Emme, in the but failed to compel its surrender. 
Swiss canton of Born. It is 12 He was(lS95)<jhairman of the As- 
m. N.E. of Bern. Here Pestalozzi scmbly, and in 1806 was chosen a 
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member of the executive council. 
Ill 1897 be Wits chairman of the 
Industrial (Jummissioii, which 
went a long way in admitting 
the grievances of the Uitlanders. 
In 1898 Schalk Burger was an un- 
successful candidate for tho preai- 
ilency in oiiposition to Kruger. 
He was with Louis Botha during a 
portion of the Tugola operations, 
and was present at the battle of 
Spion Kop. On tlio death of 
General »loubort (March 27, 1900) 
he was appointiOd vice-president 
of tho Transvaal. Ho roinained 
in the hold with Louis Botha till 
the end of tho campaign, and was 
ono of those who signed tho terms 
of suiTcndor at Voreeniging. 

Burgers, Thomas FuAxyois 
(1834-81), president of the Trans- 
vaal republic, was a minister of 
the Dutch Reformed Church for 
eight years. In 1864 ho was 
suspended for horosy, hut on 
appeal was acquitted. Ho suc- 
ceeded Pretorius as president of 
tho 'IVansvaal in 1872, and in 
1875 unsuccessfully attempted to 
negotiate the Delagoa Bay rail- 
wa 3 ' scheme in Britain and in 
Kuit)po. Ho conducted an unsuc- 
cessful war with Secocuni inT876, 
one result of which was the Brit- 
ish annexation of the Transvaal 
on April 12, 1877. 

Burgess. In England, since 
1835, tho municipal electors of a 
borough are tho burgesses. (Kor 
burgesses before the Municipal 
Corporations Act of 1835, whose 
rights in certain roswets have 
been preserved, see Freemen.) 
The buvgosaos who elect the coun- 
cillors are the persons qualified 
under s. 9 of tho Act of 1882, as 
amended by s. .3 of the County 
Electors Act, 1888. In general, 
they are the occupiers of houses 
or other buildings of any value, 
or of land of the annual value of 
£10, in the borough, who have 
paid rates and resided in, or within 
seven miles of, the borough for a 
year, and they include unmarried 


women othorwiso qualified. They 
are entitled to be, and must be, 
enrollod ; and tho burgess roll is 
the register of municipal electors. 
By tlio Honorary Freedom of 
Boroughs Act, 1 885, the council 
have power to admit persona of 
distinction to the honorary froo- 
dom of the borough. For the City 
of London, soo London — Govern-- 
imnt In the rest of London 
tlioro are no bu^essos. In Scot- 
land tho municipal electors may 
ho admitted as burgesses (23 and 
24 Viet. 0. 47), but tho register 
of municipal electors is not the 
burgess roll; and burgesses are 
still admitted either under the 
special provisions of the bui'gh 
charter, or by right of birth, 
apprenticoship, or marriage, or 
by election by the niagistrates. 
By 39 and 40 Viet. c. 12, an at- 
tempt was made to assimilate, in 
some respects, the law of Scot- 
land to that of England as regards 
the creation of buigosses, and it 
was provided that rated occupiers 
for three years of land or prem- 
ises in the burgh should be bur- 
gesses; hut this did not entitle 
them eiMior to bo admitted to 
the guilds or trade corporations, 
or to shaiJb in property held for 
behoof of their members, or in 
property belonging to the burgh. 
The magdstratoB admit persons of 
distinction as'honorary Durgosses. 

Burgess, Edward (1848-1901), 
American yacht - designer, was 
born at West Sandwich in Massa- 
chusetts. He began designing 
yachts at Boston in 1883, and de- 
signed in succession three success- 
ful defenders of the America Cup 
—viz. the Puritan (1885), the 
Mayjlower (1886), and tho Volun- 
teer ll887). 

Burgess, John Baonold 
(1820-97), English painter, was 
bom in Chelsea, and studied at 
the Royal Academy schools (1851). 
For thii'ty years he visited Si>am 
annually, and is specially noted 
for his treatment of subjects in 
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Spanish life. His i) 0 at works aro 
Bravo Toro (1855); The Leitcr- 
writer (1882); The Meal at the 
Fountain : Spanish Mendicant 
Students (1883); Bchearsing the 
Miserere' Spain (1804). Ho be- 
came A.R.A. in 1877. 

Burgess HJII, in., Sussex, Eng- 
land, 9 m. N. of Brighton ; maiiuf j» c- 
tures bricks and tilos. J^op. 5,000. 

Burgh (Scotland). Thoro wore 
formerly in Scotland, in the words 
of Skene, ‘three kinds of burghs — 
burghs of barrony, i)urghb of ro- 
gn 1 ity , and royal burghs. Burgh s 
of barrony are such as the barren 
hath full power to choose their 
baillies; burghs of regality are 
such as tho loid of the regality 
hath full power to choose their 
baillies ; royal burghs are so called 
bocauso they hold iminodiatoly of 
the king’- “i.c. a royal burgh was 
created by a charter from tho 
king, and tho charter usuallv 
confen-ed on the inhabitants tho 
right to elect its oificors, but thoir 
rights gnidually fell into disuse. 
The reform of those ‘close cor- 
porations ’ was earned out by an 
Act of 1833, and tho election of 
magistrates and councillors was 
again put into the hands of tho 
inhabitants. Latterly* two new 
classes of burglis have arisen — 
(1 ) parliamentary burghs, which, 
either separately or along with 
other burghs, return a member 
to I’arliamoiit ; (2) ijolice burghs 
— i,e, populous places which 
may, by authority of the sheriff, 
adopt the I’ohce Acts, and which 
are governed in practically tho 
same way as royal and parlia- 
inontaiy burghs, except that they 
have no special licensing author- 
ity, but aro under tho county 
licensing courts. See Bnruh Gov- 
ernment (1905) ; also Bailie, 
Local Government, I’rovost. 

Burghers, See Secession 
Church. 

Burghersdorp, tn., Albert 
dist.. Cape of Good Hope, 243 m. 
by rail n.w. of £. London, It was 


in Boer hands for the first six 
iiiuiiths of the S. African war. 
Top. 3,000. 

Burghley, William Cecil. 
See Bur LEI nil. 

Burghs, Convention of, a 
yearly mooting of the commis- 
sioners of royal burghs in Scot- 
land, held in Edinburgh. The 
convention, which dates back to 
1487, has now lost much of its 
iinpoitance tin o ugl i municipal and 
parliamentary roprosontation and 
extension of local government. 

Bur gin, Geo rue B. (1S5G), 
novelist and journalist. He ac- 
companied Baker Pasha to Asia 
Minor as secretary of the Reform 
Commission in Armenia. Il<i 
has wrifcLon, among other nov 
els. The Tf ay Out (1900), A Son 
of Mammon^ A God dess of GrayU 
Inn (1901), The Shatters of Si- 
re nee. The Ladies of the Manor 
(1903), The Land of Sdence, 
The Ifermit of Bonneville (1904), 
DevWs Due (JOO'i), A Simple Sav- 
age (1908), and The King of Four 
Corners (19l0). 

Burg km air, or Burckmatk, 
HansG 173-1531 ), German painter 
and engraver, born at Augsburg, 
His early German style is well 
roprosontod by the portrait of 
himsolf and wifo in Vienna; his 
later more Italian style by tlio 
Adoration of the Kings in Augs- 
burg. His groat repute rests on 
his woodcuts, which rank high for 
their dramatic force and inge- 
nuity, and for their truth to the 
life of his time. Among the most 
important of lu'* engravings are 
The Triwmph of Maximilian (135 
prints) and the Genealogy of the 
Kmperor (237 prints); also 62 
plates for the Boo'c of the Tour» 
ney, and 104 detdgns for a Gorman 
translation of the Offices of Cicero, 
and 200 for the Gorman transla- 
tion of Petrarch’s Fortune. Soe 
Wilmot Buxton’s Germa/n, Flem- 
ish, a/nd Dutch Paintvng (1881). 

Burglary .is J;he breaking and 
entering a dwelling-house between 
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9 p.m. and 6 a.m. with intent to 
commit a folony. Tlio broakinj? 
may bo either actual [r.g* forcing 
open a cloaod window or door) 
or constructive (c.flf. gaining ad- 
mission by conspiracy with a serv- 
ant). The entry of the smallest 
portion of the person, such as a 
liand, is onougli. Tho breaking 
and entering may bo by difVeroiit 
persons acting together, and may 
bo on different nights. A burglar 
is liable to ponEl soiviliide for life. 
Entering a house by niglit without 
breaking, with intent to commit 
a felony. Is punishable with seven 
years’ penal servitude. Being 
found by night (a) armed, or {b) 
with housol)roaking implements, 
or (c) in a dwelling-house, coupled 
in each case with felonious intent, 
is a misdemeanour punishable 
with five years* penal servitude. 
Housebreaking is the saino as 
burglary, except that it may bo 
by day, and the broach may bo 
of any building, not necessarily a 
dwelling-house. It is punishable 
with fourteen years’ penal servi- 
tude, and the attempt with seven 
years’. In Scots law, the offence 
is housebreaking with intOpt to 
steal, and it is tho worst aggra- 
vation of theft. There is no^ dis- 
tinction between day and night, 
or between a dwelling - house 
and other closed buildings. See 
Stephen’s History of Criminal 
Law (1883) and Russell’s Treatise 
on Crimes and Misd-CTneamiurs 
(1909). See also Houhe. 

Burglary Insurance. See In- 

surance. 

Biirglen, vil, in the Swiss 
canton of Uri, at the entrance 
to tho Schiichenthal, and 1^ m. 
S.E. of > Altdorf. It is tho supposed 
birthplace of William Toll, Pop. 
1,700. 

Burgomaster, the chief 
magistrate in Belgian, Dutch, 
Gennan, and Austro-Hungarian 
towns. 

Burgon, John* William (1813- 
88), British ecclesiastical writer, 


was born at Smyrna. From 1863- 
76 he was vicar of St. Mary the 
Virgin, Oxford ; from 1808-75, 
GrosJium professor of divinity; 
and ill 1870 ho was appointed 
dean of Cliicli ester. Ho wrote 
a largo number of treatises on 
ecclesiastical questions, from tlio 
point of view of a conservative 
of the Low Church typo. Among 
bis works arc Life and Timrs 
of Sir Thomas Creshnm (18.S9), 
Oxford Reformers (1851), His- 
torical Notices of the Collvyes of 
Oxford (1855), LeMers from Rome 
(1862), The Athnnasian Creed 
{l 872), The Rev is i on Re vised (1883), 
and The Lives of Twelve Good 
Hen (2 vols. 1888). See Life by 
Coulburn (1892). 

Burgos, (i.) Pir vinco, N. 
Spain, lying between Alava and 
Kavarre. On tho whole tho 
province is mounttiiiious, bufes* 
pecially in tho N. and n.e. IV) 
the B. lies tlie table-land of Old 
Castile. In tho E. rises the lofty 
peak of Cerro de San Millan(0,99o 
ft.), while in the extri»mo B. is tho 
pass of Pancorbo. The soil is 
generally poor, but tho plains 
produce cereals and vinos; fine 
merino sheep are raised on the 
pasture lands ; coal, lignite, 
iron, copper, silver, and lead 
are found. Tho chief rivers flow- 
ing through tlio prt)vinco aro the 
Ebro, for 62 m. ; tho Douro, for 
37 m. ; the Pisuorga; and tho 
Arlanzdn. There are potteries, 
stone quarries, and factories fox 
linen and cotton. Want of rail- 
ways and of good roads has 
militated very much against de- 
velopment. Area, 5,480 sq. m. 
Pop. ^0,000. (2.) City, cap. of 
above prov., on riv. Arlanzdn. 
It stands on the Northern Ry., 
142 nu N. of Madrid, was tho 
early capital of the rulers of 
Castile, and afterwards it shared 
with Toledo the honour of being 
the royal residence. Its principal 
glory now is its superb Gothic 
cathedral (1221), which is one of 
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the noblest in the world. The Burgrave, or linRGGBAVE, a 
castle (now in a ruined condi- title ^equently borne in the 
tion) was besieged by the British middle ages by the military oom- 
in 1812, and surrendered in 3813. mandant of a German town. He 
The fortifications were destroyed was appointed by the emperor or 
by the French (181.S). The Cid by a bishop of the empire. There 
Campeador, the local hero, is wore burgraves of Nuremberg, 
buried here. The monastery of Augsburg, Meissen, Regensburg, 
the Cartuja and the historical Magdeburg, and other towns. The 
nunneiy of Las Huolgas, in the title subsequently became hered- 
neighbourhood, are of the highest itary in certain noble families— 
interest. Burgos is an arch- e,g. that of Brandenburg, 
lushop’s see. It is tlie centre of Rurgstadt, tn., Saxony, 9 m. 
awheat-^owing district, and there N.w. of Ciiemnitz; manufactures 
is some industry in leather, cloth, gloves, boots, hosiery, cottons, 
and hosiery. Pop. 30,000. etc. Pop. 7,300. 

Burgoyne, John (1722-92), Burgsteinfurt, tn., Wost- 
English soldier and dramatist, phalia, Prussia, 38 m. N.w. of 
Entering Parliament in 1768, ho Miinstcr. Pop. 5,500. 
criticised the War Office and for- Bureuillos, comm., Spain, 
eign policy, and by his political prov. of and 40 m. S.E. of Bada- 
career won favour at court. Bur- joz. Pop. 5,800. 

Koyne is remembered for his Burgundii, a powerful Gorman 
American expedition (1774-7), the tribe whose original homo was 
failure of whicli, though due to between the Odor and the Vistula; 
the incapacity of others, made him they wore of the same race as 
for a time very unpopular. Ho also the Vandals. The Gopidne drove 
wrote dramas— as, The Lord of them from their first habitations 
the Manor (1780), and The Heiress into tho country about the Main. 
(1786), doHcribod by Horace Wal- Early in the 5th century a.p. tho 

S ole as one of the most pleasing usurper .Tovinus invited them to 
omestic compositions. See his settle on tho loft b&nk of tho 
Works (2 vols. 1808);* He Fon- Rhine; hence arose the duchy 
blanque’s Political wad Military and county of Burgundy. 
Episodesof JohnBurgoyne{l%16)\ Burgundy (Fr. ]\ourgognc\ 
and Bernard Shaw’s play. The former province of Franco, now 
DeviVs Disciple, forming all or part of the do- 

Burgoyne, Sin John Fox partments Ain, Aube, Cdto-d’Or, 
(1782-18711, R.E. officer, illogiti- Hauto Marne, Niovro, Sa6ne-et- 
inate son of the_ above, rendered Loire, and Youno. Tho Burgun- 
important soivicos while com- dians invaded the country with 
manding tho engineers in Portu- tho Vandals, 418 a.d., but wore 
gal (1809-13) and in America {e,g, vanquished by the Franks in 623, 
at Fort Bowyor), and as virtual and again became independent 
second in command in tho Crimean in the 9th century. The struggle 
war. For his Crimean work Bur- for supremacy in France between 
goyne was assailed by the press, the Burgundians, tho French, and 
but later became a popular hero, tho English fills an important 
and was made baronet and field- chapter of media‘val history. In 
marshal. See his Life a.nd Corre^ 1477, on the death of its last 
spondence, by Hon. G. W rottesley duke, Charles th o Bold, Burgundy 
(2 vols. 1873); Sir J. T. Jones’s was attached to the crown of 

Jrynmal of the ftieges in Spam France. The napie- is now mainly 

(1814); A. IT. King lake’s //ivosion associated with the wine of the 
of the Crvtnm (1899). province. The finest wine is grown 
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on the slopes of hills in C5te-d’Or, 
and is ceiebri^fced for its rich fla< 
vour. It is divided into three 
classes — tlio wines of Basso Boiir- 
gugne (Cliablis, Montrachct, otc.)« 
Hante Bourgogne (Olos-Vougoot, 
Ohambertin. Corton, Pommard, 
and Yolnay), and the Maconnais 
and Beaujolais. The annual yield 
of the vineyards is about 4i mil- 
lion gallons. 

Burgundy Pitch is prepared 
by melting and straining the exu- 
dation from the stem of the spruce 
fir. It is hard, brittle, reddish 
brown and opaque, swoet, and 
aromatic. It is soluble in glacial 
acetic acid, by which the common 
adulterants can be detected, and 
is used as a basis for piasters, 
having a stimulating action on 
the skin. 

Burhanpur, tn., Nimar dist.. 
Central Provinces, India, 270 m. 
N.E. of Bombay ; was the seat of 
the Deccan princes of the Mogul 
empire until 16.‘B5 ; was taken by 
General Wellesley in 1803; and 
in 1800 became Biitish territory. 
It contains the remains of a palace 
built by Akbar, and a mosque by 
Aurungzebe. Fine cottons and 
brocaded silks are manufactured. 
Pop. 34,000. 

Burial, Laws of. In England 
every baptized person not a sui- 
cide, excommunicato, or a mur- 
derer, ib entitled at common law 
to be buried in the chuichyard of 
his parish by a Church of England 
clergyman, without foe. The bap- 
tism may bo of a kind recognized 
by any Christian scc^. Before 
1823, one who had committed /eto 
rZe se was buried at cross roads 
with a stake through his body, 
on a coroner’s warrant ; but now. 
by the Interments (Fch de se) 
Act, 1882, he may bo bui ied, even 
by a clergyman of the Church of 
England, with any service other 
than the burial service of the 
Church of England. Murderers 
in the United ^ing^om are buried 
in the prison Where they are 


handed. The duty of burying the 
deadrests primarily on the execu- 
tor. A husband is liable for a 
wife’s burial, and a father for 
a child’s; while, in default of 
any one else, a housohuldor is 
bound to provide for the bmial 
of a person dying in his house. 
Guardians of the poor may bury 
a pauper if no one else is liable to 
do so, and must bury those dying 
in their institutions, as well as 
drownod bodies loft by the tide 
( Drowi » ed Persons Inte rm ent Acts, 
1808 and 188G) : and in Scotland, 
under the Public Health Acts, 
thoylocal authority is bound to 
bury any unclaimed body. Under 
the Infectious Diseases Act, 1890, 
persons dying of infectious dis- 
eases iinist, under certain cir- 
cumstancos, be buriod, or removed 
to a mortuaiy, within forty-eight 
hours. Similar provisions as to 
Scotland are contained in the 
Public Health (Scotland) Act, 
1897, and as to London in the 
Public Health (London) Act, 1891 . 
It is not larceny to steal a 
dead body, but it is an oli'enco 
to roinove a body whoii buried, ex- 
cept under a faculty or an order 
of the Home Secretary (Burial 
Act, 1857): A coroner may order 
the exhumation of a body. The 
parson is the freeholder of the 
churchyard on trust for the pa- 
rishioners, and he may not bury 
non-parishioners without the con- 
sent of the churchwardens, nor 
erect or remove a vault or tomb- 
stone without a faculty. By the 
Burial Acts, 1852 and 1853, 
churchyards can be closed by 
order in council. Xo building 
can be erected on a closed burial 
ground (Disused Burial Grounds 
Act, 1884), though it may be con- 
veyed to the local authority 
as an open space (Open Spaces 
Act, 190U). Although a parson is 
not entitled to any tee for burials 
or for the erection of tombstones 
at common law, such fees may 
be due by custom if reasonable 
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and certain in amount. Under 
the Burial Acts, 1852 to lOOd, tho 
opening of new burial grounds in 
cities may be forbidden by order 
in council. Those acts provide 
means for tho ostablishment 
of burial boards. A burial board 
may bo a town council, an ur- 
ban district council, or a parish 
council. It may buy laud for a 
graveyard, and divide it into 
consecrated and unconsecratod 
ground; bat by tho Act of 19tX» 
it need not conaecrato ary part 
unless required hy a reasona])le 
number of inhabitants. Since 
18SU a clei:{|[yman has been au- 
thoriKod to perform Durial in un- 
cousecrated groiLnd, and a layman 
to bury in consecrated ground, 
with or without service. Burial 
boards may, by the 1900 Act, 
build undenominational chapels 
at their own expense, and de- 
nominational chapels at tho ex- 
pense of tho denomination. For- 
merly a Church of Eng] and chnpe I 
might be built at the board’s 
expense. Boards may alienate 
vaults in peniotuity. The tliorny 
question of loea has boon settled 
by the Burial Act, 3900. Foes 
in the consecrated and uiiconso- 
crated portions of a burial ground 
are to be the same, and. to be 
payable to ministois irrespective 
of denomination, and to bo ap- 
proved by the Secretary of State. 
Foes to incumbents for monuments 
are abolished, but tho rights of 
present incumbents are preserved, 
and no alteration is to be made in 
any event for fifteen years from 
1900. Burial boards cannot ap- 
point a chaplain; and a parson’s 
liability to bury his parishioners 
remains unaltered. Unconse- 
crated burial grounds cannot bo 
used for any other purpose with- 
out leave of tho Local Government 
Board. In addition to public grav c- 
yards, there are many private 
cemeteries established by private 
act, and mainly governed by tho 
Cemeteries Clauses Act, 1847. 


Local authorities may also pro- 
vide cemeteries untlor the Public 
Ilealth (Interments) Act, 1879. 
In Scotland there are' no restric- 
tions as to the places in which 
persons may be bui-ied, and such 
places aT ‘0 regarded as sacred. 
Tlio heritors are bound to provide 
and, if necessary, enlarge kirk- 
yards for the parishio7iers gener- 
ally; but by tho Local Govern- 
ment (Scotland) Act, 1894, they 
may transfer the kirkyard to the 
parish council. Publlo burial 
grounds may l^e provided, under 
tlio Burial Grounds (Scotland) 
Acts, 1855-1880, Ijy tho local au- 
thority (which, except in burghs, 
is tho parish council), on a requi- 
sition by two councillors or ton 
ratepayers. Kirkyards injurious 
to health may be closed oithe.r 
under the Public Health (Scot- 
land) Act, 1867, or by the Secre- 
tary for Scotland under the Burial 
Grounds (Scotland) Act, 1855. 
See Baker, On Burial Laws (0th 
od. 1901); also CUMETEKY and 
CllEJ^rATION. 

Burial Customs, Although 
burial sti ictly means intormont, 
or, at any rate, conveys the idea 
of coyoring over, a brief mention 
may boro bo made of tho various 
modes of disposing of the dead, 
whether under ground or other- 
wise. Probably tho method still 
followed by the Siberian Chuk- 
chis, by some tribes of Eskimos, 
and by the Tibetans, as described 
])y Sven Hedin, was that first 
practised by man — viz. carrying 
tho coipso* a short dlstanoe from 
tho oncampincn:!, and there leav- 
ing it to be devoured by dogs or 
vultures. Similarly, the Masai, 
the Wakamba, and other African 
tribes deliberately leave the bod- 
ies of thoir dead to be food for 
the hysenas. Equally callous is 
tho Mashona treatment of crimi- 
nals ; for although tlie command 
of a chief — ‘Throw him to tho 
crocodiles,’ 01 ^‘Givp him to the 
hyainas’— is interpreted in the 




Egyptian Burial Ceremonies, 

{By pennitHon, from the large faceimile aheete of the Bo'.kcfthe Bead,' pttblWted by the Department tf Oriental Anti^uitiet, Britiah Museum.) 

The upper part shows the mummy on a boat-shaped hearse drawn by oxen, the wife kneeling beside it, and a priest officiating in front. In the 
lower ,jart the mummy is supported upright iu front of the tomb by Anubis, the wife again kneeling ; priest* officiate at a table of oft'enngs— one 
reads tne buiial service, and dhe brings forward an offering ; behind are mourner*. The cow and calf symbolize the Rising Sun, and Hva^ en. 
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first plaoe as an order for imme- 
diate death by a spear or a club, 
yet it also indicates the ultimate 
destiny of the corpse. The Hindu 
practice of committing the dead 
to the waters of the sacred Ganges 
had probably a like origin, al- 
though latterly accompanied by 
the most reverent rites. The 
same may be said of burial at 
sea, which, in certain phases, was 
nothing more than the getting 
rid of a corpse by tossing it over- 
board, but which, as juactised 
nowadays, is a solemn and devout 
ceremony. Akin to those is the 
Malay usage, by which a man, 
recognizing the near approach of 
death, puts out in his boat alone 
to sea; which bears some resem- 
blance to the Viking (Vik-man, 
or Scandinavian sea-rover) prac- 
tice of ]putting a corpse aboard a 
ship which was sot on fire, thougli 
the more usual custom was to bury 
it under the warrior’s ship, or to 
build a mound over it on some 
sea headland. The Farsce cus- 
tom is to expose the corpse on a 
tower, there to have the flesh de- 
voured by vultures, thus avoiding 
the creator liorror of putrefaction, 
An^ogous, but not obviously with 
the same aim, is the method, 
followed by tbo^ fe^iborian Yal^uts 
and the Canadian Siccaneos, of 
placing the dead in a covered 
cofEin, which is then hung up 
between two trees. Cremation, 
once more coming into vogue, was 
formerly a v/idosproad practice, 
and urns containing incinerated 
remains are frequently disinterred 
in many parts of Europe. Burial 
in the earth, in mounds, and in 
stone vaults has been, and with 
little variation still is, the most 
usual Eiiropeanforrn of sepulture, 
’rhose latter modes of burial ought 
perhaps to ho regarded as a de- 
velopment of the practice am()ng 
mound -dwellers of leaving the 
body of the deceased within the 
mound that had once been his 
Bouse, and closing the entrance. 


>8 BnrlatB 

In tho Aleutian Isles it was cus- 
tomary to close merely that com- 
partment which bad been the dead 
man’s special retreat, while his 
kinsfolk continued to inhabit the 
other parts of tho mound-dwelling 
as before. (See Lord Avebury’s 
Prehistoric Ti/incs, 1900, pi). 124- 
129.) Similar in nature is the 
hut-burial of the Maoris and of 
various tribes in Africa and S. 
America. In some cases the corpse 
is merely buried underneath the 
floor of the hut; in other cases 
the door is closed, and the htit 
becomes a tomb. Among primi- 
tive nations it was often the cus- 
tom to place beside the corpse 
his weapons and utensils, for use 
in tho other world; and in tho 
case of a chief, his wives, slaves, 
.and stood were killed at his grave; 
that they might bear him com- 
pany, and serve him as in this life. 
Faint traces of such usages still 
survive in the customai-y British 
coromouial at the funeral of an 
officer. The Hindu sat% or suttee, 
is another illustration of this 
idea. Asa rule, corpses are and 
havo been buried lying at full 
length; but in many ejirly Euro- 
pean and in modern l/skimo in- 
terments tho body is doubled up. 
Embalming for purposes of pre- 
servation was tho process adopted 
by the ancient Egyptians, and in 
a modified form it persists to tho 
present day. Endocannihalis7n 
(see Cannibalism) may also bo 
regarded as a burial custom. 

Burial Societies. Seo 

Friendly Societies. 

Burlan, Stephln, Bakon op 
KA.TECZ (1851), a Hunganan of 
Slovak diisceiit; he became im- 
perial finance minister fur Aus- 
tria-Hungary and administrator 
of Bosnia -Herzegovina in 1904. 
From 1897-1904 he was minister 
to Greece. He is an authority on 
the Balkan question. 

Buriats, a Mongol, race inhabit- 
ing the district round Lake Baikal, 
Transbaikalia, and the south of 
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coveriiiiient of Irkutsk, in Siberia. I and Burke sketched a froigmeut on 


Oriifinaliy if«^inads, tlioy are now 
in part successful aj'riculturists. 
A sluj^gish, harmless race, they 
are really adherents of Shaman- 
ism, though they profuLS Lamaist 
Buddhism. They are estimated 
to number about 210,000. 

Buridan, Jean, a French phi- 
losopher of tlio 14th century, be- 
came rector of the Univorsit y of 
Paris (11^27). Ho was one of the 
most Bul.tlo dialecticians of his 
ago, and his works consist of com- 
mentaries on Aristotle (1447-0 and 
1 518). ‘ Buridan’s ass * is a phrase 
well known as an argument in 
illustration of freewill. It sui)- 
posos tho caso of an ass standing 
oquidistant between two bundles 
of hay, and finding difliculty in 
making choice of either. His 
works were published by J, Dul- 
lard in 1510. 

Buriti Palm {Mauritiafiexuosa 
or vmifera), two of the largest S. 
American fan jialms (100-126 ft. 
high), growing on swampy land 
from S. Brazil to the W. Indies. 
From tho sap tJie natives obtain, 
by fermentation, an intoxicating 
Inpior; and tho pulp of the fruit 
is eaten, and is preserved iU sugar, 
'rho leaf fibres are used for cords, 
iriats, etc., tho pith as cork, and 
the stem yields a kind of sago. 

Burke, Edmund (1729-97), 
statesman and political philoso- 
T»her, was born at Dublin on Jan. 
12, 1729. In 1750 he published the 
Vindication of Natural Society, a 
satire upon Bolingbroko; and the 
Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Origin of our Ideas of the Sublime 
and ike Beautiful, an important 
contribution to the study of ('es- 
thetics. When in 1759 Dodsloy 
founded tho Annual Register, 
Burke, to whom tho plan of the 
book was due, became its edi- 
tor, and remained a contributor 
until 1788. In 1701 he sccoin- 
panied W. O. Hamilton (‘Single 
Speech*) ty Ireland. ‘White- 
buyism* was then breaking out. 


the Irish penal laws. Ue always 
advocated a generous policy to- 
wards Ireland and her religion. 
On his return to London (1703) 
ho iiiixod in literary society, 
and made lasting friendships 
with Johnson and other mem- 
bers of the Literary Clnb, to 
which ho wras himself admitted 
in 1704. His public life now 
began. Lord Rockingham, the 
chief of the romnaut of tho 
old Whig party, was called to 
office, and Burke became (1765) 
bis private secretary. At this 
time rarliamoiit was controlled 
by the ‘king’s friends,* a body 
of men who stood outside the old 
party groups, and in oll’oct re- 
pro.sonted tho parliamentary in- 
lluoiico of tho crown. They acted 
under the royal orders, and wore 
able for a time to make the king’s 
will Bnx}rome. Tho disturbances 
arising out of the election of 
Wilkes for Middlosox (1708), and 
his rejection by the House of 'Jom- 
mons, marked the extent of the 
evil ; and in Thoughts on the Cause 
of the Present J)isco7Ucnt8 (1770) 
Burke denounced tho system, 
and demanded a return to regular 
parfy government. Then a greater 
problem tested his powers as a 
statesman and political theorist. 
Ills sane and generous views on 
the rebellion of tho American 
colonies, and the disastrous policy 
of tho ministiy of Lord North 
(1770-82), found expression in his 
speeches on American Taxation 
(1774) and on Conciliation with 
America (1775), also in tho Letter 
to the Sheriffs of Bristol (1777). 
In their union of sound^ states- 
manship and lasting political wis- 
dom those treatises form ‘the 
most perfect manual in our litera- 
ture for one who approaches the 
study of public atfairs, whether 
for knowledge or for practice* 
(Morley’s Burke). In 1774 he ex- 
changed the constituency of Wen- 
dover, which he had represented 
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since 1765, for that of Bristol; tuated by the Appeal from the 
but his independent attitude in New to the Old f/higs (1792). 
regard to the restrictions on Irish Burko broke off his friendship 
trade and the relief of Catholics with Fox, and severed the polit- 
oost him the seat in 1780, and ical ties of a lifetime, but he 
after that he sat for Malton carried with him a number of 
(1780-94). In 1780 he brought the Whigs. His hatred of the 
forward his Plan of Economical revolution grow almost to frenzy. 
Reform, designed to chock ex- and in the four Letters on a Regi- 
travagance in the administrative cif/cPfflr6r(1790)sobrioty andgood 
departments, and to abolish oer- taste gave place to violent dccla- 
tain sinecures which supported mation. In retiring from Par- 
ti lo corrupt influence of the crown. liament in 1794 he was granted 
Two years later Lord Rockingham pensions amounting to £3,700 a 
roturned to power, and Rurke bo- year, which his lifelong pocuniiiTy 
came paymaster-general ; but in troubles made welcoTnc. Ho died 
throe months the ministry was on July 8, 1797, and was buried 
dissolvedby the death of Rocking- at Beaconsfield, in Rucks. As 
ham. Burke and Fox refused to an orator, Burke was loo discur- 
serve under his successor. Lord sive and profound to be popular. 
Shelburne, and by an alliance His writing, however, is essem- 
witlitheir old enemy, Lord North, lially rhetorical, and his great- 
formed the coalition ministry ness lies, as Johnson says, in* 
(1783) under the Duke of Fort- his ‘copiousness and fertility of 
land, in which Burke was again allusion,* splendour of imagina- 
paymastor-goneral. The defeat tion, and pregnancy of phrase, 
of the ministry (Dec. 1783) on The union of justice and freedom. 
Fox’s, or rather Burke’s, East are to him the great ends of states- 
India Bill closed Burke’s brief manship. But he failed to ap- 
tonuro of ollico. (Ho was never prociato the social phenomena 
in the cabinet.) His eloquent which underlay the revolution, 
speech on the East India Bill was and in his respect for the past he 
tho prelude to his groat crusade was too apt to forgot the abuses 
against the abuses of the E.I.O. of tho jjroQont. Among his other 
Tho speech on tlio Nabob ofArcofs works are : Hints for an Essay on 
Debts (1785), and tho orations IheDramaic. IMih), Account of the 
which were crowned with the im- E'ivro'oean Settlements in America 
peachment of Warren Hastings (1757), Abridgment of Eng» HisL 
(1788), reveal liis profound know- ( 1757), Obsc'^vations on the Present 
ledge of India and his acute sen- State of the NationillOd), Address 
sibiiity to her wrongs. The same to the King (1776), Two Letters to 
reverence for established faiths OmtlemcninIiri&tol[Ml^\ Letter 
and institutions urged him to to a Member of the National As- 
write Rejections on the Prerich semhly Obs^^^atioas on the 

Eevolution{17\}0). In the proceed- Conduct of the MMistry (1793), 
iiigs of the National Assembly UemarksonPolicyofAlliesxll^), 
ho saw a revolt against law and Report on the Lords' Jonmal 
order which seemed to him to (1794), Thoughts and Details on 
threaten an upheaval of the en- Scarcity (1796). Letter to a Noble 
tire political systems of Europe. Ljord (1795). A collected edition 
The publication of tho Refiec- of his works was begun in 1792 
tions proved to bo an event of and finished in 1827 ; Works and 
European importance, })ut in tho Correspondence. (8 a oIs. 1852); Se- 
Whig party it created a pain- l-ect Works, Pay/io (3 yols. 1874-8), 
ful division, which was accen- notable for its exc^lent intro- 
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ductions; J^tiers^ Tracts^ and 
Speeches on Irish Affairs, Matthew 
Arnold (1881) ; Life, by Sir J. Prior 
(1824); Burke: a Historical Study 
(1807), by John Morlo 3 ', and also 
iiis Burke (‘English Mon of 
Tjetters,’ 1879) ; Me, by (4. 
Chadwick (1902) ; and Macaulay’.** 
Essay on Warren Hastings (1841). 

Burke, John (1787-1848), IriHh 
genealogist, was born in C-o. Tip- 
perary, Ireland. In 1820 ho first 
published his Peerage — a genea- 
logical and heraldic dictionary, 
an edition of whicli appears ovorv 
year. See 1 lurke’s Lav dot I Gentry, 
S.V, “ Burke of Elm Hall.’ 

Burke, Stk John Behnarp 
(1815-92), geuealogi.st, second son 
of tlie above, was born in Lon- 
don, and called to the liar of the 
Middle Temple in 1889. He suc- 
ceeded Sir J. Beth am ns Ulster 
king -of -arms (185.3), and w.as 
knighted in 1854. Sir Bernaid 
Burke edited for many years, in 
succession to his fatlior (1847), tlio 
annual issue of iha Peerage; and 
his most interesting wort s include 
History of the Landed Gentry 
(184.3-9), Eawi/y Boimncc (185.3), 
Vicissitudes of Famitu s ' {l^d). 
Rise of Great Families (1879). 

Burke, Roueut O’Haha (1820- 
61), Australian explorer, was 
born in Co. Galway, Ireland ; the 
loader of an expedition across the 
Australian continent which loft 
Melbonino in August 1800. Dis- 
sensions early arose, and at 
Cooper’s Crock several members 
returned ; but Burkef and Wills 
pushed on, and reached the tidal 
waters of the Flinders R. They 
died of starvation on their way 
back, but had achieved the di.^- 
tinction of being the first white 
men to cross Australia from soutli 
to north. See Burke a. id Willses 
Exploring Expedition (18G1). 

Burke, Thomas Henry (1829- 
82), son of William Burke of Co. 
Galway, was successively private 
secretary ttf’ Sk* Thomas Reding- 
ton, Edward Cardwell, Sir Robert 


Pool, and Lord Carlingford, and 
was appointed under -secretary 
for Ireland (1809). In 1882 be 
and Lord Frederick Cavondisli, 
chief secretary, were murdered in 
Phoenix Park, Dublin, by Carey, 
Fitzharris, Brady, and other mem- 
bers of the Irish Inviiicifdes. 

Burke, William (d. 1798), 
born in London, was a kinsman 
of Edmund Bnrke, whom ho 
assisted with the Account of the 
European Settlements in America 
(1 757S, and in 1759 came into notice 
by his Remarks on the Letter to 
Tiro Great Men — a reply to Lord 
Bath’s letter to Pitt and the Duke 
of Newcastle. In 1765 ho was 
made an undo^-socrotary of state, 
blit resigned tlie following year. 
T f o was member for Groat Bodwin, 
Wiltsliire, from 1766- 1 4. Ruined 
by speculation in 3769, he wont 
in 3777 to India, wlicro he hold 
sovor.al important appointments. 
He returned to England in 1793. 
Attoiu) its have been made to prove 
his authorship of tbo letters of 
Junius. See Morley’s Edmtmd 
Burke, MacKnight’s Life of Ed- 
mund Burke, Walpole’s Memoirs 
of the Rtign of George IIL, and 
Almon’u,.d necdotes. 

Burke, William (1792-1829), 
the accomplice of William Haro 
in the lOdinburgh murders, was 
born at Orrery, Co. Cork, 
Ireland, In 1827 ho lived in 
Tanner’s Close, Edinburgh, in 
a lodging-house kept by Hare. 
M’he two men used to inveigle 
wayfarers into tiieir house, make 
them diunk, and then snffocato 
them in such a manner as to leave 
no sign of violence on the bodies 
(this has subsequently been known 
as burking), with the object of 
selling them (for £8 to £10) for 
dissection to Dr. Robert Knox. 
Euspicioii liavii g being aroused, 
Burke and Haro wore arrested; 
the latter turned king’s evidence, 
p.iid Burke was executed. See 
MacCiegoj’s History of Burke 
and Hare (1884). 
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Burkhan-Buddha, a Tibetan 
mountain raiiffe, often retjarded 
as the central section of the K. 
Kuenlnn syntem, roaches an olo- 
vation of over KhOOO ft., and runs 
for more than 120 m. along the 
north edge of the Tibetan i)lateau 
in about 3(>“ N. lat. See Kuenlun 
Mountains. 

BurlamaquI, Jean jACQtrKS 
(1604-1748), Swiss jurist, member 
of a family from Lucca that found 
refuge at Genova. After travels 
in England and France, lie became 
professor of law and magistrate at 
Geneva. His chief work, which 
had a groat vogue, especially in 
England, was put into the 
ciples of Natural Law (2 vols. 
1748-52). this being the English 
version (by Nugent) of Prhicipcs 
de Droit Natu/rel (1747) and PHn- 
cipe$ de Droit Politimie (1751). A 
complete edition of liia works ap- 
peared under the title Priiioipcs 
du Droit da fa Nat arc et des Gens 
(8 vols. 1766-9; ucw ed. 6 vols. 
1<S20). See Life in Sonebior’s Jlis^ 
toire Litteraircdc Gcaevc (1786). 

Burleigh, Bbnnet, British war 
correspondent, was born in Glas- 
go\/. He fought in the American 
war, and was twice .sentenced to 
death, and since 1882 has been on 
the staff of the Daily Telegraph. 
He was war correspondent diu’ing 
the first Egyptian war (1882), the 
French campaign in Madagascar, 
the desert campaign from Korti to 
Metammah, the Ashanti, Atbara, 
and Omdurman expeditions. Tlis 
dispatches fromts. Africa during 
the Boor war (1899-1962) wore 
trustworthy and interesting. He 
acted as correspondent during 
the Russo-Japanese war. He pub- 
lished Empire of the East (1005). 

Burleigh, or Bueohley, AVill- 
lAM Cecil, Lord (1520-98), an 
English statosinan, was born at 
Bourne, in Lincolnshire, the son 
of a wealthy squire. In 1547 
the Protector Somerset made 
him master of requests, and 
subsequently his socrotary ; but 


w'lieu Somerset fo?l, Biu’leigh 
was imprisoned for two months 
in the Tower. His merits were 
so conspicuous, however, that in 
1550 ho was appointed secretary 
of state, and shortly afterwards 
knighted. His domestic policy 
was salutary and onlightoned. 
He assented to, without approv- 
ing, Northumberland’s schoino 
for altering the succession; and 
when Mary came to the thron' 
he conformed to the Catholic 
religion, and became friendly 
with Cardinal Polo, although re- 
maining at hoai*t a Protestant. 
Consequently, on tho accession 
of Queen Elizabeth, he was ap- 
pointed chief socrotary of state; 
and from 1558 till his death bo 
pnictically guided tho destinies 
of England. It was ] argely owing* 
to Burloigh’s sagacity that tho 
reign of Elizabeth was so illus- 
trious. In 1500 Burleigh went 
to Scotland as commissioner to 
end the war. His foreign policy 
was anti-Spanish. Ho desired to 
form a I’rotestaiit confederacy 
against tho Catholic powers. Tho 
oxociition of JVIary Queen of Scots 
he ceaselessly advised, as abs(»- 
lutoly necessary for tho safety of 
his own Bovoroign and country. 
Ho was created Baron Burgh - 
ley ill 1571, and (1572) Lord Higli 
2Veasurer, which post he held 
until his death. Ho was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. From his 
eldest son came the Exeter branch 
of the Cecils, and from his second 
son the Salisbury branch. See tho 
Jiurghlry Papers^ edited by Mur- 
din (1 759) ; the HiUnries of Shoudo 
and Lingard; Macaulay’s Essay 
(18vS9); Camden’s Annals and Hist, 
of Elizabeth (1635); the Calemdar 
of State Papers; E. Nares’s Mem^ 
oirs of Lord Burghley (1828-31); 
M. A. S. Hume’s The Great Lord 
Bv/rghlcy (1898); and A. Jes- 
sopp’s Willia/tn CedL L<yrd 
Burghley {Vmi 

^ Burlesque (from Ital. hnrla^ 
mockery, ‘.jesting’), a composi- 
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tion treated in a way to excite 
laughter, 'i'he u»uai method I» to 
set forth the subject iu a ludi- 
crous light, by emphasizing its 
iiieongniitiea, its oddities, its in- 
consistencies ; but burlesque dif- 
fers from satire in that it is neither 
inspired nor shaped by moral con- 
demnation or swva indifjnatio. 
Burlesque is closely allied with 
burkita^ a comic opera inter- 
spersed with songs, corresponding 
with the entertainment styled in 
Franco a vaudeville. Although 
pure burlesque originated in the 
time of Aristophanes, modern bur- 
lesque, so called, was practically 
an Italian invention, its two great- 
est exponents being Berni and 
(Jozzi. The best of English bur- 
losqties, far behind those of Italy, 
are Clmuoor’s Jii me of l:Sir Tkopa.% 
Beaumont and Fletcher’s Knight 
of the Burnmg Kestle, Bucking- 
ham’s clever ridicule of the con- 
temxjorary ])1 ay- writing entitled 
7%e KehearmI, {Smith’s JiejeHed 
Addresses (burlesques on the opon- 
iiig of Drury Lane Theatre, sup- 
pt)sod to bo written by famous 
writers of the time), and Butler’s 
Hndibras. Hcarron is perhaps the 
most distinguished Froiicdi writer 
in this vein. The best burlesque 
ever written is the Don Quixote 
of Cervantes. There is a distinct 
note of burlesque iu the comic 
operas of Sir W. S. Gilbert. Bur- 
nand’s burlesques (/Jirapmorc, The 
Colonel^ Black-eyed Susan) also 
deserve mention hero. One of the 
varieties of burlosquo is parody, 
a favourite form of model n liter- 
ary composition. See 11 aiiiilton’s 
excellent collection of Parodies: 
Adams’s Book of Burlesques; and 
Burlesque Plays a/nd Poeius, in 
Morley's ‘Universal Library.’ 

Burlingame, Anson (1820-70), 
American diplomatist, was born 
in New York State, and practised 
as a lawyer in Boston. He was 
sent by Abraham Lincoln to China 
as ambassador (1801) ; and on his 
return (18(w ) fiiuce Kung, regent 


of the empire, requested him to 
act as special Chinese envoy to 
the United States and the great 
European powers. His success 
was marked by the treaty (1868) 
in which China first officially ac- 
cepted the principles of inter- 
national law. He died in St. 
Petersburg. 

Burlington, (i.) City, Iowa, 
U.B.A., the CO. seat of Des Moines 
CO., on the Mississippi, 166 m. 
N. by w of St. Louis. It is the 
seat of Burlington University, 
and is a prosperous manufaotur- 
iug town and an important rail- 
road centre. Poj^ 24,000. ( 2 .) 

City and port of entry, Burling- 
ton CO., Now Jersey, U.S.A., on 
Delaware H., nearly opposite 
Bristol, 20 111 . N.E. of Philadol- 
pliia; seat of Burlington Epis- 
copal College. The city has an 
extensive industry in garden and 
dairy produce, and inanufactures 
boots and sLues. Pop. 8,000. ( 3 .) 
City, Vermont, U.S.A., the co. 
scat of (hiittendeu co. : situated 
on the E, shore of Lake Cham- 
plain, 30 m. w.N.w, of Montpelier, 
it has an extensive commerce, 
especially in Canadian lumber; 
also valuable marble and stone 
quarries, and a groat variety of 
manuftfetaros. It is the seat of 
the University of Vermont (1791), 
and the State Agricultural Col- 
lege is also situated here. Pop. 
21,000. (4.) See BlilDLINQTON. 

Burlington House, in Picca- 
dilly, London, was erected about 
1006. The Royal Academy, in 
March 1807, accpiired a lease of 
it, and of a ijortion of the ga*rden 
behind. Exhibition galleries and 
schools were built on the garden 
site, and opened in 1869, further 
additions being made in 1884. In 
tho upper story which was then 
edded to the old house, diploma 
works, the Gibson statuary, and 
other works of art are stored. 
The new wings of Burlington 
House, built and owned by the 
government, are now the head- 
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quarters of the following so- 
cieties : Royal (since 1857), Anti- 
quarian, AHtronomical, Linnean, 
Chemical, and Geological. 

Burlus, Lake, a shallow lake 
in the Nile delta, E. of Rosetta, 
Egypt ; it is 40 m. long by 16 m. 
wide. It abounds in fish. 

Burma, an important adjunct 
of the British liuliaii empire, is 
bounded on the N. by Assam and 
China ; on the E. by Chinese terri- 
tory, Annum, and Siam ; on the 
s. by Siam ; the Bay or Bengal 
forms the W. boundary, except at 
the N. W. corner, wliero tho province 
touches the potty states of Tip- 
perah and Manipur. Burma covers 
an area of about 236,500 sq. m., in- 
cluding tho native states, or with- 
out them of about 168,500 sq. m. 
A semicirclo of mountain ranges 
marks the N. frontier, and tho 
country is intersected by hills 
which trend generally N. and s. 
On the s.w. are the Arakan (with 
the Blue Mountain at the N. ex- 
tremity) and tho Tonasserim hills. 
Parallel with the Arakau hills is 
the range of mountains called the 
Pegu Yoma. Tho two principal 
rivers are tho Irawadi and tlie Sal- 
win. Tho former, navigable be- 
yond Bhamo, about 000 in. from 
tho sea, traverses the valley of the 
Arakan and Pegu Yoma, sT^ronds 
itself intO' a gigantic delta, and 
finds an outlet in tho Bay of 
Bengal. Tho latter flows into 
the Gulf of Marxaban. Most of 
the other fertilizing streams of 
Burma also flow R. The coast- 
line is much indented, and is 
studded with islands (Mergui 
Archipelago, etc.). 

There can be no doubt .is to 
tho vastnos.s of Burma’s mineral 
resonroes. Potroloum is found 
on the banks of tho Irawadi. 
There are important amber mines 
and marble quarries. In the 
ruby mines, situated about GO 
or 70 m. from Mandalay, some 
of the finest specimens or those 
precious stones have been found. 
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Gold, silver, and coal have been 
discovered in tho country towards 
the N.E., but are not et exploited. 
Forests covor an area of nearly 
29,000 sq. in.; a long way tho 
most valuable timber is teak. 
Rice forms the staple food of 
the inhabitants, and largo quan- 
tities are exp-ortod. Other impor- 
tant products are wheat, cot- 
ton, and tobacco. Total exports 
reach £9,000,000, and imports 
£8,000,000 per annum. Tho rivers 
teem with fish and aquatic birds. 
Tho elephant, rhinoceros, tiger, 
leopard, and many species of deor 
haunt tho jiiuglos, as well as 
jungle and pea fowl, pheasants, 
partridges, and quails. 

Akyab, Maulmain, and Rangoon 
arotho chief seaports. Internal 
communication is chiefly carried 
on by water, but two linos of rail- 
way have their terminus at Ran-* 
goon: the one extends to Prome, 
on tho Irawadi ; the other stretches 
vi^ Pegu to Mandalay, and N. to 
?.l 3 ritkyana. A branch extends 
into tho valley of tho Upper 
Salwin, and is intended in time 
to reach tlie Chinese frontier. 

Biuina is under the political 
control of tho government of 
India, .ftud is ruled by a lieuten- 
ant-governor. For administrativo 
purposes the province is divided 
into two parts— Lower and Upper. 

I Lower Burma (cap. Rangoon) cov- 
I ers an area of nearly 81,200 sq. in.; 
Upper Burma (cap. Mandalay) has 
an area of nearly 87,500 sq. m. ; 
native states, about 68,000 sq. 
m. Though no part of Burma 
I can bo said to bo under native 
rule, the potty chieftains in tho 
Shan Statos and in the Chin, 
Arakan, and Ka^^hin hills have 
considerable influence over tlioir 
sometimes turbulent followers. 

The Burmese are Buddhists. 
At Mandalay there is a small 
community of Mohammedans. 
There is a college at Rangoon 
(over 100 students). A large per- 
centage of the people^ beyond the 
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priesthood, have passed through 
the monasto'^oa scattered over 
tho country, and are proficient in 
native ecclosiaslical lore. A con- 
servative, light-lioartod race, cal- 
lous of life and jealous of thoir 
faith, the i)eoplo are ordinarily 
of a kindly disposition. Under 
provocation they are apt to be- 
come vindictive and very cruel. 

In ancient tiraos civil war, con- 
flict with Siam, and invasion by 
ChinoRB hordes were frequent. 
The first collision, on Burmese 
soil, between I’uropoan powers, 
took ])laco about tho middle of tho 
18th century, when the French, as 
partisans of the Boguans, opposed 
the British, as supporters of Bar- 
man rule. Having assisted in 
the consolidation and extension 
of Burmese emijiro, tho Britisii 
found themselves called upon to 
repel an invasion of Bengal by 
Burmese trooj^s, and this led to 
tho first Bunn oso war, which l)ogan 
in 1824 and lasted two years. Teace 
was unbroken until 1852, when po- 
litical and commercial complica- 
tions again drove tho British into 
war, yrliich, however, torminatod 
in less than twelve months. As a 
result tho whole of tho territory 
now known as Lower Burma imssoj I 
into the possession of the crown. 
Upper Burma maintained its in- 
dependence until January 1886, 
wdien gross misrule aud barbarous 
cruoltiorf led to a war (1885) with 
the Indian government, and to 
the deposition of Thobaw and tho 
annexation of his kingdom. 

Temi^les, tombs, and other 
monuments of archseological and 
historical interest exist at Pa- 
gan, Ava, Sagaing, Mandala>, 
Tagaung, Prome, I^egu, Toungoo, 
Maulmain, and many parts of 
Arakan. Some striking spocimens 
of Buddhist religious architect me 
at Pagan have been much shat- 
tered by earthquakes. Bfforts are 
being made for the conservation 
of the ancient monuments. Pop. 
of Lower Burn^a, *5,500,000 ; of 


Upper Burma, 4,000,000; native 
states,!, 000, 000. Total, 10, 500, 000. 

Language and Literature . — 
Burmese, an isolating language, 
is composed of mcro roots in- 
capable of composition or in- 
ncotioii, and altered by affix 
and prefix into different parts of 
speech. It prevails throughout 
Burma, except in coastal villages 
whore Tabling is taught in Bud- 
dhist monasteries. Tho alpha- 
bet, consisting of ten vowels and 
thirty-two consonants, is a circu- 
lar variety of the ancient Dova 
Njigri, introduced from Ceylon 
(450 A.D.) by tho Buddhist mis- 
sionary BuddJiagusa (‘Voice of 
Buddha ’). Buddhist doctrine, at 
first oral, was subsequently 
vritten in Pali, the language of 
the- sue red books. Burmese is 
akin to tho Tibetan tongue, while 
Talaing has been wrongly con- 
nected with the Kolarian group 
of Central India— 'the former 
being soft and labial, as Italian ; 
the latter harsh and guttural, 
as Arabic. The order of words 
in Talaing is natural, in Bur- 
mese inverted. Thus, Csoma de 
Koros, in his 'Pibetan grammar, 
gives tho order of words in 
the plirn^se ‘in a book seen by 
mo’ as ‘me by seen book a in.* 
Burmese is monosyllabic, except 
in words of J^ili origin, and is 
v/ritteii from left to right, without 
any division between the words. 
'Phe symbol ‘5* is used before 
beginning an epistle, alluding 
to the five oommaudments {Peg- 
ngismgX supposed to be borne in 
mind by tho writer. Many words 
of similar spelling and slightly 
diffcrentpronunciationrendertho 
language difficult of acquisition. 
Sex is indicated by an affix, and 
vowels oombiued with consonants 
by symbols. In combining a noun 
and a numeral the genus is 
added. Thus, ‘two oxen’ is ex- 
pressed, ‘oxen two animals.* 
Burmese literature is divided 
into sacred and secular, the for- 
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mer written in Pali, tlio latter in 
Burmese. 'Plie two great meta- 
physical works of Indian origin 
are the Bee-da-gat thoon-hon^ or 
Fiidkatayan (The Three Baskets), 
and the Baidcng, The former 
contains the three great divisions 
of the Buddhist scriptures, and 
is voluminous, being made up of 
Thvtian (The Rule), sermons of 
(TiMitama; Wiaiya (Discipline), 
rules fop the priesthood; and Ab- 
hidhamma (Pre-eminent Truths), 
expressed in short dogmatic say- 
ings. The Ba ideng^ in four parts, 
one of which has been lost, treats 
of mathematics and astronomy, 
or rather astrology. Tlio secular 
writings comprise chronological 
history, medicino, topography, 
ballads, and romances purer in 
sentiment than those of India. 
The drama, a natioiml institu- 
tion, is immensely popular. The 
dialogue is chiefly recitative, and 
solos, clioruses, and dancing are 
interspersed, the music being 
sweet and attractive. Burmese 
war-boat songs are stirring and 
lively, the steersman ipai-netw) 
delivering the recitative, and the 
crew joining in the refrain, to 
which their oars keep time. Books, 
composed of leaves the Pal- 
myra palm joined at the ends by 
string, are bound between wooden 
covers, gilt, and laccuored in 
coloured devices. The letters are 
engraved with an iron stylus, and 
rendered visible by means of a 
mixture of charcoal and fragrant 
gum, the latter acting as a pre- 
servative against insects. See 
Fy tehees Burniah, Past and Pres- 
ent (1878) ; Wheuler’s History of 
India and Burmi (1880); The 
British Burnui Gazetteer (1880); 
Mason’s Burma: its People and 
Productions (1882) ; Phayro’s His- 
tory of Burmah (1888) ; Murray’s 
Handbook for India and Burma 
(1891); Forchhammer’s Hotes on 
the Lam.guages and Dialects of 
Burma (1884) ; Slack’s Manual of 
Burmese (1888); Anglo-Burmese 


Grammaiieal Reader (1889) ; St. 
John’s Burmese Reader (1894); 
Judson’s Bnglish and Burmese 
Dictionary (1894); Sir J. G. 

Burma (1907); and O’Con- 
nor’s Mandalay and other Cities 
of the Past in Burma (1907). The 
most comprehensive work on the 
subject is Alleyne Ireland’s Prov- 
ince of Burma (1908). 

Burmann, a learned Dutch 
family, of whom the most distin- 
guished members wore • Fuanz 
Bubmann (1028-79), theologian, 
born at Leyden. Ho wrote several 
commentaries on books of the Old 
Testament. His son, Petek Buii- 
MANN THE ELJ)ER (1068-1748), 
a famous member of the Dutch 
philological school, was born at 
Utrecht. Ho bocamo professor of 
rhetoric and history at Utrecht in 
1090, latei of Greek literature am I 
politics, and in 1715 professor of 
rhetoric at Leyden. His works, 
chiefly editions of tlio Latin clus- 
sics,mclu(lc7>r Vect igulibusPopul i 
liouiani (l(i94 ; now ed. 1787), Syl- 
loge Ejnstolaram (1727), and edi- 
tions of Horace (1099), Petronius 
(1709), VolloiuB Paterculus (1719), 
Ouintilian (1720), Justin (1722), 
Valerius Flaccus (1724), Ovid 
(172?), Poct(je Minores (1731), Sue- 
tonius (173G),Lucan ( 17 40 ).“-I^teb 
Burmann the youngeb (1714-78), 
j>hilologiBt, nephew of the preced- 
ing, born in Amsterdam, was 
professor at Franoker (1786-44), 
and at Amstonlam (1744-77). He 
published Anthologia Veterum 
Latinomm EpigramTnatum (2 
vols. 1759), besides editions of 
Virgil (1740), Aristophanes (1760), 
Claudian (1760), 1' .-oportius (1780), 
etc.— J <)>r ANN B » ^ BM ANN (1706-99), 
botanist, brother of Peter the 
younger, wi'oto Thesaurus Zeylmi- 
icus (1787), RarUvrum Africema- 
mm Plantarum Decades (1738-9), 
Flora Malaharica (1769), Index 
alter in omnes To7no8 Herbarii 
Amboinensis Rumjihii (1769). 

Burn, Amos (1848), English 
chess-player, 'wos born at Hull. 
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He has takoit a prominent pnrt 
in the international toiirni).m(‘iir.s 
since 1886, winiiiii?: ihoae of Not- 
tingham (1886), Ainaterdam (180u), 
and Cologne (1898) outright. Ho 
is one of the finest English ama- 
teur chess-players of the day. 

Burn, Rtchaiid (170JV-85), Ihig- 
lish legal writer, was vic.n.r of Or- 
ton, in Westmorland (ITSir-HT'). 
He wrote The, Justice of the Peace 
and Parish Officer (IToo ; 20th od. 
1845), a book of groat value ; 
EcclesiasUml Lam (1V»»0,’ 0th od. 
1842); Hist, of Wcsiuhorcland and 
Cmnherland (1771); and Hist, of 
the Poor Lams, 

Burn, William (1780-1870), 
Scottish architect, practised very 
successfully first in E<liiiburgh 
(1814), his native town, and then 
in London (1844). He made his 
reputation by public buildings- - 
e.q. St. John’s Church aiid the 
Melville Monument, Ediubujgh; 
but more by doinostic arcldtoc- 
turo — c.Q, Riccoi rton , N iddrie, 
Tynniughame, and. other inan- 
sions in many British counties. 

Burnaby, FiiKDEurcK Cukta- 
viLS (1842-85), English cavalry 
oOicor and traveller. A man of 
enormous physical strength, groat 
size, and delightful in an nor, he 
was especially distinguished by 
Ids extraordinary intrepidity and 
love of pfirilous advoiituro and of 
bo-ttle. His unusual knowledge o f 
languages helped liim in many ad- 
venturous journeys. Ho travelled 
in equatorial and southoi’n Amer- 
ica ; acted as Times corfesponden l 
with the Carlist forces in 1874; 
in the following year followed 
Gordon to the Sudan; attempt- 
ing, that winter, to roach Central 
Asia, ho ‘rode to Khiva,* where 
he was stopped by a wire froni 
the Duke of On mb ridge. In 1876 
he wont ‘ on horseback tJirough 
Asia Minor* to study Turkish 
administration; commanded, in 
1877, a Turkish brij^ade in tlio war 
with UuHsin. ; ofigagod in advon- 
tuious aeronautic expeditions. 


one of which, in 1882, was *a ride 
across the Channel ;* was wounded 
at El Tob (lkS4) under Graham ; 
and in 1 885 was kil led at Abu Kloa, 
where he fought as a volunteer, 
See Ride to Khiva (1876); On 
Iforsehack through Asia Minor 

i l877) ; A Ride across th^ ChaninH 
1882) ; also Warn and Maun’s Life 
1885). 

Burnand, Sin Francis Cowlky 
(b. 1836), English dramatic author, 
and editor of Punch (1880'^1906). 
He is tlie autlior of nearly 
one bundled dramatic pieces, 
chiefly burlesques and comedies. 
‘ Mokoanna,* his first contribution 
to Punch (1868), was followed by 
the ‘Hn])YJy ^nioughts* series, 
containing many amusing hits on 
loading nnvolists — such as ‘ Strap- 
more,* a pared y on Oiiid« s Strath- 
more, and issued since in book 
form. Among his best- known 
dramatic production.^ are JUack- 
cyed Susan, The (Udoncl, and 
the libretto of Sullivan’s opera 
The Chieftain (1891h He was 
knighted in 1002. Tn 1004 ap- 
I)earcd his Records and RaninLs- 
cenccs, 

Burne, SirOwen TuDOTt(1837- 
1000). As private secretary to 
two Indian viceroys, as secretary 
for many years of tlie Political 
and Scicrot DoT)ariinent of tho 
Imlia Ollico, and ns a member of 
the »Secrt;inry of t^tate’s Council, 
Sir Owoii Ihirne was the oflicial 
confidant of several eminent Vic- 
torian statesmen. Born at Ply- 
mouth, he was given a commission 
in the army. He reached Cal- 
cutta in the Mutiny year, and as 
a young subaltern was in fifteen 
of the later actions, mostly in 
Oudh, including tho final siege 
and capture of Lucknow. He 
rendered conspicuous sei-vice, and 
was recommended for the V.C. 
In 1860 he became military secre- 
tary to the commandcr-in-chicf. 
Sir Hugh Rose (afterwards Lord 
Strathnairn ), and in 1868 private 
secretary to the viceroy. Lord 
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Mayo, who was assassinated in 
February 1872 at Port Blair. Ho 
published his Reminiscences in 
1907. 

Burne-Jones, Sir Edward, 
Bart. (18311-98), British artist, of 
Welsh descent, was born in Bir- 
min; 7 liain. A lino classical scholar, 
ho wont to Oxford (18r>3) to study 
f or tho church. A sudden awaken - 
in^^ of his genius caitio from his 
friendship with his follow-undcr- 
graduato William Morris, and with 
I). Cl. Rossetti. Thenceforth ho 
devoted himself absolutely to art. 
At first he studied (1856) iindoT 
Rossetti, and worked with him on 
the walla of tho Oxford Union. 
Together with Roa.sotti and Morris 
he has profoundly alfoctod tho 
renaissance in England of deco- 
rative art and tho artistic crafts. 
Ho designed stained -gl;»s8 win- 
dows for churches in England, 
America, India, Germany, France ; 
and the mosaic decorations in 
tho apse of tho American C/liurcli, 
Romo, are his work. Tho earlier 
paintings show the influonco of 
Rossetti;^ but individuality wa*» 
assortejJ^in The Merciful Knight 
(1864). Tluring a visit to Italy in 
1862 with Ruskin, Burno- Jones 
learnt much from Botticelli and 
something from Mantegna. His 
draughtsmanship is tine and clear ; 
his composition shows indefati- 
gable scholarship and poetic 
fancy ; his typical figures of 
brooding melancholy syinbolizo 
the struggle of tho human soul 
with destiny ; his colour is rich 
and suggestive, his finish elabo- 
rate and expressive. An associ- 
ate (1864) of tho Royal Society of 
Painters in Water Colours, ho 
resigned (1870) owing to a mis- 
understanding, and later was re- 
elected. Down to about 1875 he 
worked principal!}'- in water col- 
ours, but after that dato most of 
his pictures were done in oils. In 
1885 he was elooted A.R.A., but 
exhibited one picture only, and 
resigned in 1893. He was created 


baronet in 1894. Among his paint- 
ings are The Mirror of Venus, 
Pan and Psyche, The Beguiling 
of Merlin ( 1877), Perseus and An- 
dromeda. The Days of Creation 
(1877), Love amonq the Ruins, and 
The Briar Rose (1890). The Tate 
Gallery possesses King Cophetua 
and the Beggar Maid (1884) ; 
Manchester, the Sibylla Delphica; 
Glasgow, The Brazen Tower; 
Livorpool, Sponsa di Libano; 
Birmingham, The Star of Beth- 
lehem (1891), thirty cartoons for 
windows, and sovural stud ios and 
sketches. In 1 903 were published 
a scries of twenty -five designs 
by him entitled The Beginning 
of the World. See * Sir Edward 
Ihirnc -.Tones,* by Julia Cart- 
wright, in A rt Annual (1894); 
Malcolm Bol I’s Bume - Jones^r 
Life and Work (new ed. 1901); 
Memorials of Bmne- Jones, by G. 
B. J. (1904); P-uskin’s The Art of 
England (1884), and The Mythic 
Art (1883) ; Alexandre’s Essay on 
Sir E, Burne-Jones (1907); and 
Life by JMalcolm Bell (1909). 

Burnell, Arthur Coke (1840- 
82), English Sanskrit scholar, born 
at St.* Briavols, Gloucestershi’-o. 
He was in tho Indian civil serv- 
ice from 1857-68, and afterwards 
became aii a\ithority oa Sanskrit 
•and S. Indian dialects, his princi- 
I)al work being Classified Ind^x tr 
the Sanskrit AfSS. in the Palace at 
Tanjore (1880). He has also pub- 
lished Catalogue of a Collection of 
Sanskrit MSS. (1869), The Law of 
Partition Und Succesnon (1875), 
Brdhvia/nas of SS maveda (1873-8), 
Handbook of S. Jndiun PaloBog- 
ra 2 )ky (1874), The Aindra School 
of Sanskrit Gramma/rians (1875). 
A translation of the Ordinances 
of Ma/nu appeared in 1884. 

Burnes, Sir Alexaivder (1805- 
41), traveller in Asia, a native of 
Montrose, Scotland, entered the 
Indian army in 1821. His know- 
ledge of languages led to his 
being employed as* interpreter, 
then entrusted with special mis- 
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fiions by the Indian governincnt. 
In 1815*2-3 hb explored in diy- 
guise Afghanistan, Bokhara, and 
l^eraia, and published Travds inin 
Bokhara (1834), which ])rov(Ml 
very popular. In 1839 ho was 
appointed political resident in 
Kabul, but two years later fell a 
victim to the Afghan mob. Soo 
Sir J. W. Kaye*s Livai of huiiau 
OJfi.cer8 (3889). 

Burnet. Throe x)evonnial pi ants 
bearing the name of burnet ocenr 
wild in Britain. The common 
buriiot {i^auyuisorha 
occurs in damiJ meadows, and 
boars heads of purplish flowers, 
each with four stamens, in late 
summer; the common salad bur- 
net (Poieriwui iHantjuisorha) oc- 
curs in dry meadows, and ]»oars 
heads of crimson flowots. The 
prickly salad burnet {P. mnri- 
catum) is much like the last 
named. All throo plants have pin- 
nate loaves, serrated at their mar- 
gins, but those of the salad burnets 
have the taste of cucumber. 

Burnet, (Jtlbert (1013-1715), 
bisliox)of Salisbury, wastiio oldest 
son of Robert Burm^t of Ci imond, 
Aberdeenshire, and was born in 
l^dinburgh. In 16G5 ho was or- 
dained by tho bishop of Kdin- 
burgh, and appointed minister of 
the parish of Saltoun in East 
Lothian, whore ho remained until 
1069, wlw n he was elected to tho 
chair of divinity in the University 
of Glasgow. It was at this tim 3 
that he declined tho offer of a 
Scottish bishopric- -an yffer which 
was again mado to him when he 
published (JOTS) his Vindication 
of the Authority, Constitution, 
and Laws of the Church and State 
of Scotland, In 1074 he ijrocoeded 
to London, and was apoointod 
chaplain at tho Rolls Clio pel and 
lecturer at St. Clement’s. Tho 
first two volumes of his History 
of the Iteformation of the Church 
of England appeared in 1079-81, 
hut the thirg volume was only 
published the Veaf before his 


death. Throughout his life Bur- 
net exercised a great influonee 
on British politics. His fearless 
criticism of Charles li. and his 
championship of Lord William 
RussoU so arouscd'tho disploasuro 
of the king that he deprived Bur- 
net of both hi.s chaplaincy and his 
loctureslni). Tho revolution of 
1688 had no stronger supporter 
than Bishop Burnet, who at length 
accepted iho episcopal dignity 
under William of Orange, being 
consecrated bi.shop of Salisbury 
in 1GS9. His piediloctions wore 
strongly Whig and anti- Catholic, 
in 1701 ho was chairman of the 
committee for tho final consid- 
eration of tlio Jhll of Rights. 
Ho supi>ovted iho Act of Tolera- 
tion, and opposed the ‘High 
Church and SaoheveroU* party; 
but his unvarying loyalty to the 
Church of England w'as nowhere 
more practicall y manifested tlian 
in his OT-ganization (1 70 1) of (Juocn 
Anne*s bounty. Ho was also a 
warm supporter of tho policy of 
carrying out a legislative union 
between England and Scotland. 
His most famous achievement, 
Jiishop Burners History of his 
own Time, was not 7 )ubliHhed 
until 172-f-34, and even then not 
without matilations ; the first 
oom^deto version was issued by 
J)r. Routh at Oxford, in 0 vols., 
in 1823 (iicwci cd. 1897). Seo 
JAves by Lo Clerc, Flaxman, 
and Claike and Foxcroft (1907), 
AVyon's Iteign of Queen Anne, 
and Guizot’s iVof'/cc sar Burnet — 
a masterly criticism. 

Burnet, John (1784-1868), en- 
graver and painter, was born at 
M iisselburgli, near Edinburgh. 
He wont to London (1806), whore 
lie was welcomed by Wilkio, il- 
lustrated the Novelist, and exe- 
cuted largo plates of Wilkie’s 
works — €,g. The Blind Fiddler 
(1806- 1 0). Ho iminted many land- 
scapes ; his Greenwich Pensioners 
is well known. Among his publi- 
cations are A Practical Treatise 
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on Painiinff (1822-7), RmhraniU Burnett, Geouge (1822 - 90), 
and his Works (184‘j), aiwl, with Scottish genealogist, born in 
Allan Cunningham, Life and Aberdeenshire, was called to the 
Works of Turner Scottish bar (1845), but gave up 

Burnet, Thomas (?1035-1715), law for genealogical and heraldic 
master of Charterhouse, is re- studies, and was appointed Lyon 
momberod for two books, eloquent king-of-arms (1866^ Ho edited 
and fine in stylo, but fanciful in several volumes of Lorchequer 
msitt&T—TeVuris Theoria Sacra JlnllsofScMland,12G4-i507{liSi- 
(1681-9), an attempt to account for 90), and wrote Pqpwiar Genealo- 
the shape of the earth as a gigantic gists, or the Art of Pedigree Mak- 
egg whose shell was crushed at the i ng (18G5), The Red Book of Men- 
deluge ; and Archfrologicc Philo- frith Reviewed (1881), Treatise on 
sophicce (1092), an attempt to re- Heraldry, British and Foreign 
concile this theory with Ccn. i. (with Rev. John Woodward, 1891), 
See Life by Iloathcoto, prefixed and other works, 
to 7th ed. of Theoria (1759). Burnett, Jaates. See MON- 

Burnet Moths, the name given boddo. 
to the species of the genus Zy- Burney, Chakles (1720-1814), 
g:ena, which are moths remark- English musician, was born at 
able for their bold colouring, the Shrewsbury, and became a pupil 
wings being usually spotted and (1744-7) of Dr. Arno; organist at 
marked with green, rod, and black. Lynn (1751-60), and at Chelsea 
The caterpillars are hairy, and Hospital (1788-1814). Wrote a 
the spindle-shaped cocoons are at- Jlistory of Music (177C-89). 
tachod to vertical blades of gniss Burney, C hauler (1757-1817), 
or stems of plants. There are English classical scholar, sou of 
four British species of burnet the preceding, was born at Lynn, 
moth, the commonest being the Norfolk. Ho took orders, ami 
six-spotted burnet {Zygeena jili- hold several livings. Burney wrote 
pendula), in the Monthly Rerieic and Lon- 

Burnett,^ Frances Hodgson don Magazine, of which he was 
(1849), English novelist, spent her editor, and puldished several 
early life in Manchdstor, and works, including Tentamen de 
there gained her knowledge of MetrisyFsGliyli(iS0[)), Philemonis 
Lancashire scenes and dialect. In Lexicon Technolog team (1812), 
1865 her parents removed to the and Epistolas ineditee R. Bentleii 
United States, and Miss Hodg- (1807). He collected a valuable 
son began to write stories for library, which was purchased for 
the American magazines. She the British Museum by the state ; 
was made famous by her story ho was considered one of the chief 
‘That Lass o’ Lowrie’s,’ published exponents of English scholarship, 
in Scribner^s, and then in book See Mmo * JD’Arblay’s Mevnmrs of 
form (1877). It was followed by Dr, Burney, 

Haworth* 8 (1879), and A Fair Ba r- Burney, Francer, Mme. D*Ar- 
barian (ISSl). Little Lord Faunt- BLAT (1702-1840), bom at King’s 
leroy appeared in 1886, and both as Lynn. In 1 760 she wont to Lon- 
novel and as drama achieved ex- don, where she met the most cul- 
ceptional success. Other novels turod people of the day, including 
areA Lady of Quality{\%Siio% dram- .Tohnson, Garrick, andtheThrales. 
atized). His Grace of Orwonde Evelina,*)r the History of a Yo^mg 
(\^),TheMakvngofaMarchion- Lad'tfs Entrance into the World, 
e8s{\^l),TheLittleUnfairyPrin- was pnldished anonymously in 
cess (1902), and The Dawn of a 1778. It aclijevod an immediate 
To-morroio (1907). success. Cecilia) or the Memoirs 
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of an followed in 1 782, 1 street : Being Chronicles of the 


with oven greater iclut. In 178G 
she became second keeper of the 
robes to the qnoon; but her 
health broke down under the 
restraint of court life, and she 
retired on a pension in 1791. Two 
years later she married General 
D*Arblay, a French refugee. In 
1705 she produced Edwy and El- 
giva, a tragedy, which proved a 
failure. Camilla^ or a Picture of 
Yonth^ her third novel, appeared 
in 1790, and The Wanderer^ o»* 
Female Difficulties, her last, in 
1814. Much of her married life 
was spent in Franco (1802-12); 
thereafter she lived chiefly in 
England. Her Diary (iJiibliahe<l 
with her letters, 6 vols., in 1842, 
and 2 further vols. in 1840) forma 
an almost continuous narrative 
from 1778 to 1800, and, in its 
brilliant sketches of couit life 
and society, exhibits at their best 
her signal powers of satire and 
observation. The simplicity of 
theme which marked Eveli na gave 
way in Cecil iaio a more ambitious 
but less successful plot ; and the 
f rcsli manner of her earliest novel 
deteriorated more and more with 
each successive work, under tlio 
influence of Dr. Johnson’s literary 
style, till in the Memoirs of Dr. 
Burney ( 1 832) all is stilted rhetoric 
and pompous sentiment. In tak- 
ing the satire of domestic life as 
the theme of her novels she marked 
a new departure, and became tho 
precursor of Miss Edgeworth and 
Jane Austen. In 1890 Mrs. Ellis 
edited Fajiny Burney’s Early 
Diary, 176H~7S^ 2 vols. See Bos- 
well’s Life of Johnson (ed. liirk- 
biick Hill, 188(i) ; Macaulay’s Essay 
an Madame D\A.rhlay ; Evelina 
and Cecilia ^881 and 18S2), with 
introductions by Aniiio Raino 
Ellis; L. B. Seeley’s /V/tny /jfitr- 
ncy and her Friends (1895) ; Diary 
and Letters of Madame d^Arblay, 
ed. 0. Barrqtt^and Austin Dob- 
son (6 vols. lOOo); and Constance 
Hill’s The House in St. Martimfs 


Burney Family (1906). 

Burnham, Fredebige Russell 
( 1861 ), American scout, was born on 
the fro ntier of Minnesota. Going 
out to S. Africa in 1893, Burnham 
was enlisted in the service of tho 
British S. Africa Company, and 
was one of the handful of men 
under Major Wilson who were in- 
tent on the capture of Lobengula, 
the Matabcle king. Burnham, 
however, made his way througli 
the Matabcle back to the main 
body to hurry up roinforcemonts. 
In tho second revolt of tho Mata- 
bclo (March 1896) Burnham again 
took service with the Chartered 
Company, and distinguished him- 
self by shooting the high priest of 
the Kaffirs, M’limo, who had insti- 
gated tho revolt. Burnham next 
appear otl in tho gold fields of K1 on- 
dike. But almost before he had 
settled in Alaska, Lord Roberts 
summoned liim to Africa for 
special service in the Boor war 
(1 899-1902). He destroyed therail* 
way between Johannesburg and 
I’retoria. When Broadwood’s con- 
voy was captured at Sanna’s Post 
(March 31, 1900), Burnham was 
taken prfeoncr, but escaped. His 
last exploit was to destroy the 
railway cast of Pretoria, which 
prevented tho Boors from getting 
their British xjrisoners away by 
train. 

Burnham Beeches, a pictur- 
esque part of an ancient forest 
in Backinghamshiro. England, 5 
m. N.w. of Plough, In 1900 
some fine patches of tho ancient 
forest were purchased by tho 
corporation of London for a pub- 
lic recreation ground. Burnham 
Beeches was a favourite resort 
of tho poet Gray. Dropmore, 
a seat 2 m. N.w. of Burnham vil- 
lage, is noted for its fine collection 
of Conifer.'o, and for a magnificent 
avenue of cedars of Lebanon, both 
planted by Lord Grenville. See 
Bheahan’s Hist, of Buckingham- 
shire (1862). 
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Burnie, a port on the shores of Burnouf was insp^'tor-general of 
Emu Bay, Tasmania, the terminus studios, and on his retirement was 
of the Western By., connecting- mode librarian of the university, 
with Launceston and Hobart, TJio Mithode pcnir Etvdier It 
about 90 m. w.n.w. of Laiincos- Langue GrecqU'C (1814) and MS- 
ton. Pop. 1,750. thode pour Etudier la Langue La- 

Burnins* See Combustion. tine (1840) are his most important 
Burning Bush, a popular works. (2.)HisBonEuGi!’iNE(1801' 
name given to several decidu- 52), bt)rn at Paris, devoted him- 
ous and evergreen otnamontal self to the study of Oriental lan- 
shriibs of the genus Euonymus guagos; in 1826 published an 
and order Celastrineaj, with deep mir le Eaii^ and from that date 
scarlet and purple flowers. They was a constant contributor to the 
are natives of temperate regions, Journal Asiatique and the Jour- 
and are propagated by cuttings nal des Saranfs. Ho is remem- 
in autumn or grown from sood. bered for his dociphc»ring of the 
Burnley, mrkt. tn., munic., Zend M^^s. brought to Paris by 
pari., anil co. bor., E. Lanca- .Vnquofcil Diiijerron, his litho- 
shire, England, on L. & Y.K., graphed edition of the Vmdidad- 
21 m. E. of Preston. 4,015 Sadi (1829-43), and his Commen- 

ac. I^he town was incorporated taire snr le Ya^na (183.3-4), which 
in 1861 ; pari. bor. (roturning one iirst made Zoroastrianism know'n 
member to the House of Com- to the West. Other works in- 
mons) in 1867; co. bor. in 1889; elude an edition of the BMr/avato 
and other townships amalgamated JPw(ln(i(fc)ans. and Er., 1840), In- 
with the township of Burnley in troduvlinn d VHiUoire du Boud- 
3894. The public buildingsinclude dhisme (1845), and Lotus de la 
Victoria Hospital, mechanics* in- Bonne Loi (pub, posthumously, 
stitution and school of acienco, 1852). In 1832 he succeeded 
and technical school. Tho town Ch^zy as professor of Sanskrit in 
has grown within recent years the College de Franco, and tho 
from a small place to a great same year was elected a member 
manufacturing centre. 'There are of tho Acad(^raie des Inscriptions, 
fine public parks and numerous See Lives by Barth<5lemy Saint- 
recreation grounds. Cotton spin- Hilaire (1892) and Berger (1893). 
niug and weaving, iron-founding, ( 3 ,) Emtle Louis (1821), Oriental- 
the making of weaving machinery, ist, cousin of the preceding, was 
coal-mining, and stone and slate born at Valognes (Manche). He 
quarrying are among the chief published Mithode powEtudier la 
industries of town and neighbour- Lemgue Sanscrite (1869), Diction- 
hood, Tho Leeds and Liveriiool naire Classique Sanscrit-FrcmQais 
and other canals facilitate trans- (1863-4), Jta Mythologie des Japo- 
port. Pop. 108,000. nais d^apris dr Ko\u-si-B,yakeZ 

Burnouf. (1,) Jean Louis (1875), Menwvrcs sur' VAnt^iti 
(1775-1844), French philologist, (l879), Lcs Chmts de VEglise 
bom at Ui-ville, became assistant Lntine (1887), and The Science 
professor of rhetoric at tho Lyedo of Beligions (1885 ; Eng. trans. 
Charlemagne in Paris, and was 1888). 

soon afterwards presented to the Burns, Sib George. See Iv- 
chair of rhetoric at tho Lyedo Im- veuclyde, IjORD. 
perial, which he held till 1826. Burns, John (1858), English 
He was professor of Latin rhet- statesman and M.P. for Battersea 
oric at the College de h'rance (London)sincql892, began his pub- 
and president of tho Ecole Nor- lie career as an aggressive leader of 
male (1811-22). From 1830-6 the extreme labour movement, and 
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a prominent member of the Social 
Democratic toleration. In 1880 
he was prosecuted for using ‘sedi< 
tious language andincitlng toriot/ 
but was acquitted. The assertion 
of the right to hold public meetings 
in 'I’rafalgar Square in defiance 
of the public authorities brought 
him (1887) a short term of im- 
prisonment. He was, in those 
days, the head and front of every 
strike or lock-out or labour agita- 
tion of any importance in the 
country, and figured with special 
prominence in the London dock 
strike of 1889. Ho advocated 
the nationalization of land, rail- 
v/ays, and mines. As a boy ho 
woi kcd in a caudle factory and an 
oiigino works. Ho was working 
at a i)rintirig-machino estaldisli- 
niont when ho was first elected 
to the London County Council 
in 1889. In December 1905 ho 
was appointed 1* resident of the 
Local Government Board in Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannermau’s 
administration, with a scat in the 
cabinet, and retained that office in 
Mr. Asquith’s government of 1910. 
He was largely responsible for 
the Housing and Town Plajining 
Act, 1909. Of recent yearsj .with- 
out losing touch with the life and 
opinions of the working classes, 
ho has shown a sense of tlio need 
for national discipline and organ- 
ization which has given him the 
confidence of all serious citizens. 

Burns, Roueet (1759-90), Scot- 
tish poot, was tho son of a gar- 
dener, and was born Alloway, 
near Ayr, Scotland, on Jan. 25, 
1 759. William Bumes left Allo- 
way, whord he had tried market- 
gardening, when his son Robert 
was about seven, and took the 
small farm of Mount OMphant, 
about two miles distant. Burnos 
employed no servant, and his 
sons had to work incessantly in 
the fields: the hardship of his 
early life broke Robert’s health, 
and produced a teu^loucy to hyjK)- 
chondria. ' ^ 


Tho farm at Mount Oliphant 
was a complete failure; and in 
1777, when tho poot was eight- 
een, tlie family removed to the 
farm of Lochloa, in tho parish of 
Tarbolton. Before this time a 
juvenilo love affair and the bit- 
temoss of his lot had inspired 
him to poetical composition. At 
Lochloa life was somewhat easier. 
Robert rcLd less, but mixed 
more freely in society, bocamo 
a noted ijhilandorcr, and wrote 
verses on his loves; he was also 
an active member of a bacho- 
loiH* club or debating society. 
After a brief stay in the town of 
Irvine, for tho purpose of learning 
flax-dressing, where ho mot ‘ac- 
ouaintances of a freer manner of 
thinking and living than he had 
boon u.sod to,’ he returned to farm- 
ing at Locliloa, and devoted him- 
self more assiduously to poetry. 

On tlioir father’s death (in diffi- 
culties), in 1783, Robert and Gil- 
bert took tho farm of Mossgiel, 
in the parish of Mauchlino, two 
or three miles from Lochloa. But 
for them, as it had been for 
William Burnes, farming was a 
losing game. Industry was of 
no avail against adverse circum- 
stances, 'and Robert submitted 
more and more readily to his 
dostiny as a poot. Tho song Mary 
Morison was a product of the 
Tarbolton period. , The Epistle 
to Davie was tho prelude to a 
brilliant period of poetry at Moss- 
giel, which in a year or two fur- 
nished tho contents of that treas- 
ure of tho bibliophile, the Kil- 
marnock Burns. The birth of an 
illegitimate child brought Robert 
und or ecclesiastical discipline, and 
an inherited liberalism in theology 
impelled him to use his talent 
in tho controversy, which was 
then at its height, between *01d 
Lichts* and ‘Now Lichts’ (after- 
wards Moderates and Evangeli- 
cals) in the Church of Scotland. 
The result was a series of satires 
which brought him the friendship 
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of a nnmber of the liberal clorfr 5 % 
and, being circulated in inanu- 
Boript, made for him a wide 
reputation for latitudinarian- 
ism. The poet had now reached 
his intellectual prime. To this 
period belong The Trva llertU^ 
Holy Willii^s Prayer, the Address 
to the Unco Quid, The Holy Fair, 
and the Address to the Deil. To 
the winter of 1785-6 are aRsignod 
the last of those, and also To a 
Mouse, Hallow Hen, Man was 
made to Mourn, The Gottar^s 
Saturday Night, The Jolly licg- 
gars. To James Smith, The Visio?i, 
The Author^s Earnest Cry and 
Prayer, The Twa Tiog<i, The Ordi- 
nation, and Scotch Drink, 

In the spring of 1786 it became 
necessary for him to acknowlodgo 
as his wife J ean Armour, a Mauch- 
line girl, and in order to support 
her he thought of going to Ja- 
maica to seek his fortune. To 
procure money for his passage, 
he collected the best of his 
work into a volume which was 
published at Kilmarnock in July 
of the same year. The Armours 
had previously cast him off— he 
was not considered socially good 
enough for the daughter of a 
master mason — and, according to 
tradition, he made love to and 
would have married, but for her 
sudden death, Mary Campbell, a 
Highland servant, whose person- 
ality has been a will o’ the wisp 
to his biographers, and who was 
the subject of some of his most 
exquisite poems. The publica- 
tion of the Kilmarnock volume 
changed the current of his life. 
The gentry of Ayrshire were 
proud to patronize the author; 
the Jamaica venture was aban- 
doned with the birth of his son by 
Jean Armour; Dr. Blacklock, the 
blind poet and critic, eulogized 
the poems in the Edinburgh 
Magazine; and before the year 
was out. Bums, who had made 
£20 by the sale of 600 copies of 
his book, was in Edinburgh ar- 


ranging for the publication of a 
second edition. 

He was welcomed warmly by 
two social sets— the literary and 
fashionable circle (including the 
Duchess of Gordon and the Earl 
of Glencairn), among which wore 
Dugald Stewart, Blair, Robertson, 
Henry Erskino, Henry Mackenzie, 
and Lord Monboddo ; and another 
circle of laAvyors’ apprentices and 
dissolute advocates, who made 
for him a social habitat of the 
same order as he had frequented 
in the Tarbolton bachelors’ club 
and the Ayrshire masonic lodges. 
In the society of his intellectual 
peers, he found himself at once 
at home, behaved with native 
dignity, and impressed all with 
the strength of his personality 
and the originality of his mind. 
The first Edinburgh edition of his 
poems was published in 1787 by 
subscription, and ultimately he 
gained some £500 by it. Various 
proposals for a career wore made 
to him, but he decided to go back 
to farming. While waiting for 
a settlement with his publisher, 
Croocli, ho spent the latter part 
of tlie year 1787 in a series of 
tours through Scotland, and made 
a second short stay in Edinburgh, 
where, the novelty of the plough- 
man-poet having worn off, he was 
loss cultivated by society. It 
was at this time that he formed 
the connection with a grass 
widow, a Mrs. Maclehose, the 
Mrs. Maclehose of the ‘Sylvander 
and Clarinda* correspondence. 

In February 1788 he went home 
to Mossgiel with his £500, lent 
Gilbert £180, and married Jean 
Armonr. He had taken a lease 
of the farm of Ellisland, in Dun- 
score parish, Dumfriesshire, and 
by the end of the year he was 
settled there. But Ellisland 
proved as unsuccessful as Mount 
Oliphant. The poet sank his 
little capital in it without hope 
of redemption, and in order 
to make a livelihood became 
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an exciseman^ Tho double labour 
of farming and ‘gauging,* how- 
ever, proved too severe, and by 
the end of 1791 lie was glad to 
break the lease and remove to 
Dumfries, where he spent the rest 
of his life in the service of the ex- 
cise. At Ellisland he wrote a 
^eat many songs, including Marji 
in Heaven^ Auld Lang Syne^ a id 
Ye Banks and Braes, for Johnson’s 
Scots JilusicaL Museum, to which 
he had begun to contriliute during 
his stay in Edinburgh; also Tam 
o* Shanter, 'The WhhLlc, and Tkc 
Kirl^S A La rm. Ho was'a welcome 
guest at the tables of the Dum- 
friosshire lairds, and was in the 
main satishcd with his social po- 
sition, merely looking foi-ward to 
promotion in tho excise — a pros- 
pect which was blighted by his 
political ideas. He had written 
occasional partisan diati ibos— 
Tilt Five Carlins, for example— 
at Ellisland, and tho editor of 
tho London Sta,r had olTored him 
a permanent appointment, which 
ho declined. Ho continued^ to 
devote his attention to political 
questions, and the French TJevolu- 
tion claimed his syin])athy- more 
and more. It is noteworthy, how- 
ever, that on the threat of inva- 
sion he became a volunteer, and 
wrote Does Haughty Gaul Inva- 
sion threats His later years 
were embittered with neglect and 
pocuniaTy difucultios, and ho died 
of rheumatic fever on July 21, 
179(5. He wrote songs to tho 
last — for instance, Duncan Gray 
and 0 wert thou in the CuuLd 
Blast, 

Burns was the greatest of tho 
Scottish vernacular poets, from 
whom he took his forms and 
metres, and the one gre.4.t poetic 
genius of Scottish literature. 
In the vernacular he was at 
his best a supremo artist in 
words and an unequalled song- 
writer. See.T’fec Idle and Works 
of Bohert Burm, by Robert Cham- 
bers, revised by William Wallace 


(ed. 1806); Henley and Hender- 
son’s The Poetry of Robert Burns 
(ed. 1S96), containing Henley’s 
famous and much criticized essay 
on the iKiet; T. F. Henderson’s 
Life of H, Burns (1904): Car- 
lyle’s Essays, vol. ii. (1869) ; 
TiOslie Stephen, in tho Diet, of 
Nat, Biog, 

Burns and Scalds are con- 
shlored together, as for practi- 
cal puriioses their elfects are the 
same, and dilforencos in treat- 
ment depend only upon the extent 
of injury and tho amount of sepsis 
(bacterial infection) present or to 
be feared. 

The danger of a burn is propor- 
tionate to its Buporficial extent, 
and depends also partly upon its 
jiusition. Death may bo expected 
if half the sm-faco of tho body is 
affected, oven though there be no 
dcjitli of tissue destroyed. Burns 
on the trunk are more dangerous 
than those on tho limbs, and chil- 
dren succumb more readily than 
adults. It cannot always be said 
what is the immediate cause of 
death. Shock, no doubt, accounts 
for many deaths, and sojisis for 
others. Exhaustion following pro- 
fuse sapi5u ration is another cause ; 
and there are cases in which death 
has ensued owing to tho direct 
offoct upon tho blood of great 
heat. Another danger is deep- 
seated iullammatic n, when the 
seat of the burn is over impor- 
tant organs. There is also a 
risk of dangerous swelling of tho 
tissues of tho throat after swal- 
lowing boiling or corrosive fluids. 
Shock, and the exhaustion conse- 
quent on it, must be combated 
by stimulants, blankets, and hot 
bottles. The exhaustion conse- 
quent on suppuration, which may 
come later, must bo met by suit- 
able dressings, and by the con- 
tinued and careful use of stimu- 
lants. When the throat and 
ccsopbagus are affected, feeding 
may be carried on by the stomach - 
tube or by enemata; and difficult 
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respiration may require trache- 
otomy. 

The local treatment of hums 
depends to some extent upon their 
position, depth, and extent. The 
aim is to counteract sepsis, or to 
prevent it; to relieve pain; and 
to prevent scarring, or, if that 
be impossiblo on account of the 
depth of burn, to make it as slight 
as possible, and to guard to the 
utmost agrainst deformity by con- 
traction. Thus, we first cleanse 
the burned surface with antiseptic 
lotion (sometimes under chloro- 
form), and then apply suitable 
dressings, which are left undis- 
turbed as long as it is safe. A 
burn on a limb may sometimes 
render amputation necessary* In 
cases of burns covering largo sur- 
faces, some recommend the con- 
tinuous warm antiseptic bath, es- 
pecially for children. Further, if 
the whole thickness of skin has 
been destroyed, attempts must be 
made to supply the deficiency by 
means of skin • grafting. Tho 
burned surface is first carefully 
purified, and for that puipose 
some use boracio lotion, some 
weak carbolic, while others use a 
two per cent, solution .of picric 
acid. For after application, as 
dressing, orthoform and aristol 
are among the uewor recommen- 
dations ; but the dressing most in 
favour is picric acid, first advo- 
cated by French surgeons. A one 
per cenL solution is ofton enough, 
and this strength is practically 
a saturated solution. Strips of 
gauze, lightly wrung out in this 
lotion, are so placed as to cover 
the cleansed surface, and are 
themselves covered with antisep- 
tic wool and a bandago. The 
dressing should be loft luidis- 
turbed as long as possible, and 
may prove efficient for from four 
to six or seven days. It must 
be changed if suiipuration soaks 
through, or if there are signs of 
sepsis. Pieces adherent should 
not be dragged off, but should 


have the picric Aoid solution 
poured on them, ^fho part, if a 
limb, may be kept at rest by a 
splint. 

Burnside, suburb of Adelaide, 
S. Australia, 4 m. E. of the capital ; 
is a great wino-producing district. 
Pop. 500. 

Burnside, AMmiosE Evekett 
(1824-81 ), American general, first 
saw service in the Mexican war. 
Early in the civil war he com- 
manded a brigade for tho North 
in tho battle of Bull Run; then 
assisted McClellan in organizing 
tho army ; and for the capture of 
tho island of Roanoke, in 1802, 
he was made major-general, lie 
fought Biiccessful engagements 
at Newborn and Beaufort; and 
when tho Confotloratos invaded 
Maryland, he assisted McClellan 
in defeating them at S. Mountain. 
Burnside led tho left wing in the 
sanguinary battle of Antietam, 
and Hubs('(}acutly commanded one 
of the three ^eat divisions of the 
army of the Potomac, and finally 
tho whole army, from which ho 
was transfoiTod to the army of tho 
Ohio. Pofoatod by the Confed- 
erates before Fredericksburg in 
1862, he was relieved of his com- 
mand, but later (May to August 
1864) had charge of the 9th corps 
under Grant, and romainod in 
active service until tho close of 
the war. He was governor of 
Rhode I. from 18^> to 1869, and 
senator for tho island from 1875 
to 1881. Whilo in Europe dur- 
ing tho Fianco-Gormaii war, ho 
endeavoured to act as a peace 
negotiator between the parties. 
See Zri/c by Poore (1882). 

Burnside, Helen Marion 
(1844), English artist and poet, 
has exhibited at the Royal Acad- 
emy (1863), Columbian exposition 
(1895). and Society of Lady Ar- 
tists (1897); was designer to the 
Royal School of Art Needlework 
(18TO-9). She has written Poemn 
(1864), Drifticeed{mi), HerHigh- 
Icmd Laddie (1897), Talte for 
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Children (1897), The Deaf Girl 
Next Door (?i^99), luid A Girl 
Without a Penny (1907). 

Burntisland, tn. and par. of 
Fifeshiro, Scotland, on N. ahor(» 
of Firth of Forth ; 20 in. by rail 
{via Forth Bridge) from iMin- 
burgh, and connected with (Iran- 
ton (5 lu.), on s. Bide of firth, by 
Hteam ferry. It is a loyal and 
parliamentary burgh, important 
coaling iiort with large docks, and 
a summer resort for golf and sea- 
bathing. There are several an- 
tiquitios in the parish, including 
Kossond Castle (1882). Top. 5,000. 

Burnt Stones, anthiuo gums 
of carnelian, Bomotimos engraved, 
found in Homan ruins. They ap- 
jieoi' to have undergone firing, to 
make a thin Huifaco layer Homi- 
opaque and give them a resom- 
blanco to sardonyx. 

Burr; Aauon ( 175G-183G), Aineri 
can soldier and statesman, was the 
grandson of Jonathan Edwards. 
He distinguished himself at Bun- 
ker Hill, in Arnold’s expedition to 
Canada, and at Hackonsack and 
Monmouth; he retired in 1779. 
Jn 1782 ho was called to the bar, 
and from 1789-90 was attorney- 
general of New York State* from 
1791-7 United States senator, 
and from 1801-5 vico- president 
of the United States. Uofeatod 
in a contest for tho govomor- 
sliip of Now York, he forced a 
duol upon the most formidable 
of his ojjpononts, Alexander 
Hamilton, of whom ho h:i.d long 
boon joalous. Hamilton fell mor- 
tally womidod, and Burr was in- 
dicted for murder, but osoapod pun 
islimen t. He next endeavoured to 
raise a force to conqTior Texas, 
\\ here he intended to ostablish a 
republic. Jefferson proclaimed 
the scheme, and Burr was three 
times arrested and tried for trea- 
son and misdomeanour in 1806-7. 
Though ho was acquitted his 
reputation was gone, and ho went 
(1808) to Europe, lyhere he intor- 
ested soverai ^eminent men, in- 


cluding Bontham, in filibuster- 
ing designs upon Mexico. TIm 
B ritish govoriiment ordorod him 
to loave the country; and as ho 
could obtain no encouragoment 
from Nai)oloon, ho returned to 
Amorica in 1812. In Burr the 
finest gifts of nature were vitiated 
by a lack of moral character. See 
Life by Knapp (1835), Memoirs 
(1836) and Journals (1838) ed. by 
Davis, Life by Barton (1858) and 
by Todd (1902), The Aaron Burr 
(Jonspiravy by W. F. M*Cabe 
(1903), and OlivoBs Alexander 
Hamilton (1905). 

Burr, William Hujjeut (1851), 
American civil engineer, born at 
Watertown, Connecticut; has de- 
signed some of the most important 
works in Amorica. His first public 
appointment (1876-84) was as pro- 
fessor of modi allies at Honsselaer 
Boly technic Institute. In 1892 he 
became profossor of enginooring 
at Harvard, and in the following 
year at Columbia University, lu 
1899 ho was appointed a men.ber 
of the (Centnn American) Isth- 
mian Canal commission. He has 
pubiishod Stresses in Bridge onid 
Roof Trusses (1880), Theory of the 
Masonry Arch (1881), Ancient 
and Modern Engineering and the 
Isthmian Caruil (1902), and The 
Graphic Method hy Injiuence 
JAnes for Bridge and Hoof Com- 
putation (19051 

Burra, or Kooringa. tn.. S. 
Australia, on Burra Crock, 101 m. 
by rail n. by E. of Adolaido; con- 
ta’ns tho once famous Burra Burra 
cojiper mine, discovered in 1844, 
but now deserted. Pop. 2,600. 

Burrard Inlet, 9 m. long. Strait 
of Georgia, British Columbia, N. 
of mouth of Fraser K., is one of 
tho safest liarbours on tho Pacific. 
Y&ncouver city, the terminus of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
stands on s. shore. 

Bur-reed, popularname forthe 
various spocies of Sparganvum,^ of 
the Typhacex*, with long leedlike 
leaves and globose flower-heads 
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like bnrs, whence the name ; com- 
mon in ditches in Britain. 

Burrlanat tii., prov. Castellon 
de la Plana» Spain, 8 m. P. by w. of 
Castellon, on railway from Taira- 
{(ona to Valencia. A light rail- 
way now connects the port of Bur- 
riana with Castellon and Onda. 
Vegetables, fruit, and grain, and 
especially oranges and melons, 
are exported. Pop. 18,()(K). 

Burrltt, Elihu (ISIO-TO), 
American peace advocate, known 
as " the learned blacksmith,’ was 
bom at New Britain, Connecticut. 
While working as a blacksmith ho 
became proficient in mathemat- 
ics, and especially in Oriental and 
modern languages, and translated 
all the Icelandic sagas relating to 
the discovery of America. In 1842, 
at Worcester, Massachusetts, he 
established the Christian Citizen^ 
a weekly journal devoted to anti- 
slavery, peace, temperance, and 
self-culture. Visiting England, 
be projected (1847) the 'League 
of Universal Brotherhood,’ which 
aimed at the abolition of war. 
About the same time he organized 
the first international TX)ace con- 
gress, at Brussels, in 1848, and the 
second, at Paris, under the presi- 
dency of Victor Hugo, in, 1849. In 
18:12 he became editor of tho Citi- 
zen of the Worlds Philadelphia, 
in which ho urged tho compen- 
sated emancipation of southern 
slaves. Hurritt paid a second visit 
to England in 1863, and in 1865-70 
was United States consul at Bir- 
mingham, when he advocated an 
ocean penny postage. He wrote 
Spwrks from the Anvil (1818), Olive 
leaves (1853), Thmights of Things 
at Home cmd Abroad (1851), A 
Walk from Jolm o* Groat's to 
Land's End (1864), Walks in the 
Black Country (1868), Lectures 
and Speeches (1869), Ten Minute 
Talks (1873), and Chips from. 
Many Blocks (1878). See Life by 
Northend (1879). 

Burroughs, John(1837). Amori- 
author, was born at Roxbury, 


New York, and was given an ap- 
pointment in llie^Tnited States 
Treasury (1863-725' He wrote a 
series of books on nsAnxcr-Wake 
Robin (1871), Winter SunsMne 
(1875), Birds and Poets (1877), 
Locusts rtaeZ Wild Honey (1879), 
Signs and Seasons (1886), Sguir^ 
rcls (1900), Tfu//s of Natvne (1905), 
and Bi/rd and Bough Poems (1906). 

Burrows, Captain Montapu 
(18111-1905), British naval officer, 
saw active service in engagements 
with Malay pirates (1836), and at 
tho capture of St. Jean d’Acre 
(1840). In 1802 ho was appointed 
Chichelo professor of modem his- 
tory at Oxford — a chair which 
ho occupied until 1900. Among 
his works are Pass and Class (3rd 
c<l. 1866), Co'astitutioval Progress 
(2iid ed. 1872), Parliament and the 
Church of England (1875), Life of 
Admiral Lord Hawke (1883; 2nd 
cd. 1896), Wiclifs Place in His- 
tory (new ed. 1884), Hist of th.e 
Cinque Ports (4th ed. 1895), Com- 
mentaries on the Hist of Eng, 
(1893), Hist of Foreign Policy 
of Great Britain (1895 ; 2nd ed. 
1CS97 ). See his Autobiography^ ed. 
by his son (1908). 

Burrus, Afranius, a Roman 
soldier, who in 52 A.D. was ap- 
pointed sole commander of the 

rjetorian guards. Wibh Seneca 

e conducted tho edv. cation of 
Nero, and it was mainly owing 
to his influence that Nero was 
declared emperor. Biirnis did his 
best to proven t Agrippina's cruelty 
after Nero’s accession, and later 
tried to save Agrippina herself, 
and Octavia, tho emperor’s wife, 
from Nero. Weary of his control, 
Nero caused him to be poisoned 
in 63 A.T>. 

Bursa and Bursitis. A bursa,^ 
or bursa mucosa.^ is a synovial sac 
interposed between muscles, ten- 
dons, or skin and bony promi- 
nences, for tho purpose of lessen- 
ing tho friction to which these 
parts are exposed. Some bursw 
are coDstantly‘pt'«?ent, but others 
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are dovolop|d as the result 
of occasionanrictiun of muscles 
against each other or adjoining 
parts. They are liable to four 
kinds of disease. (1.) Acute bur- 
sitis^ involving inflammation and 
suppuration, is most common in 
the bursa of the patella, or bone 
of the kneecap. Tlie trojitmont 
consists in rest and hot fomon* 
tations, with incision and anti- 
septic dressings if pus forms. (2.) 
Gh/ronic bursitis, or dropsy of the 
bursa, is an accumulation of fluid 
serum distending a^imrsa. 'J'ho 
common form is ‘hpusomaid’s 
knee;’ another is ‘miner’s elbow.* 
Treatment— rest, blisters, pres- 
sure, or aspiration. (.3.) Chronic 
enlargement, with fibroid thicken- 
ing of burscE. Treatment — re- 
moval by the knife. (4.) Chronic 
bursitis, with tho presence of 
‘melon-seed * bodies. Treated by 
dissecting out the bursa, or open- 
ing it, evacuating its contents, 
and destroying the lining mem- 
brane by pure carbolic acid. 

Bursar {burse, a doublet for 
* purse *). (i.) In English universi- 
ties, tho fellow who acts as treas- 
urer of a college. ( 2 .) In Scotland, 
tho holder of a bursary or annual 
allowance obtained by presenta- 
tion or after examination, and 
corresponding with the English 
scholarship. Since 1901, under 
the Oaniegie Trust, any student 
of Scottish parentage can obtain 
a bursary to cover the cost of ma- 
triculation and class fees in any 
faculty of a Scottish university. 

Burscheid, tn., dist. Dlissel- 
dorf, prov/ Rhineland, Prussia, 17 
m. N.F. of Cologne, with various 
woollen mills. Pop. 0,300. 

Burschenschaft, a federation 
of Gorman undergraduates’ socie- 
ties which had their rise in the 
patriotic fervour excited by the 
Napoleonic invasions. Tho first 
corps was formed at Jena (1813). 
Two years later, on the occasion 
of a festal *g(^tWing in honour 
of liberty at the Wartburg, near 


Eisenach, certain irresponsible 
students burnt the works of con- 
temporary writers whose tend- 
encies wore obnoxious to them. 
This, and the murder of the dram- 
atist Kotzebue in 1819 by a Jena 
student (Sand), led tho govern- 
ments of Central Europe to sup- 
press them. Nevertheless they 
quickly revived (1821 ), only to be 
once more proceeded against in 
18:kK3, among those implicated, 
though quite innocent of offence, 
being Fritz Reuter, whose Ut 
mine Festungstid (1862) was writ- 
ten during his imprisonment. Al- 
though all special restrictions 
against tho bnrschenschnft so- 
cieties were withdrawn in 1848, 
and the establishment of national 
and imperial unity was accom- 
plished in 1870, these patriotic 
associations still exist with great 
vitality: in 1902 they set up at 
Eisenach a permanent monument 
to tho movement. See Keil’s Gc- 
schichtt dcs jenaisekrn Stud&i ten- 
lebens (1858), and Hoyck’s Deut- 
sche 3urschenschaften (1902). 

Burslem, former manic, bor. 
and mrkt. tn., Staffordshire, Eng- 
land, on Grand Trunk Canal, 17 m. 
N.N.w. of Stafford ; tho ‘mother of 
tho Potteries.* The pottery trade, 
due to the presence of suitable 
clay in the district, was begun as 
early as 1 644, when jot (black) and 
Rockingham (mottled) ware were 
made. Wedgwood was born in 
Burslem in 1735, and the Wedg- 
wood Institute was opened in 
11^9. There are a nno town hall 
with a lofty clock tower, built 
in 18C.5. and a new art school, with 
valuable collection of AVedg- 
wood pottery. Cliina. Parian, 
porcelain, ironstone, and black 
ware are now made chiefly from 
imported clays. There are also 
colour works, flint mills, and coal 
and ironstone mines in the vicin- 
ity. Pop. 40,000. In 1910 Burs- 
lem and five surrounding boroughs 
were incoiporatcd to form the 
now CO. bor. of Stoke-on-Trent. 
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Burstadt, vil. of Hesise, Ger- work was completed in 1870, in 
many, prov. Starkenburg, 6 m. 7 vols. It showa^^^reat industry 
E. of Worms. Top. 6,500. and learning, a sound and impar- 

Bfirstenbinder, Elisabeth, tial judgment, but is wanting in 
See Werner, Eljbabteh. imagination. In 1854 Burton was 

Burt, Right Hon. Thomas appointed secretary to the Prison 
(1837), English labour leader. Board of Scotland, and subse- 
born in Northumberland, and quently historiographer for Scot- 
M.p. for the Morpeth division of land. He was a constant con- 
Northumberland since 1874, wont tributor to Bla<ckwood^ in which 
to work in a coal mine when he the substance of both The Book- 
was ten years old, and in 1865 The Scot Abroad 

was elected secretary of the North- (2 vols. 1862) appeared. A Memoir 
umberland Minors* Mutual Con- by his widow is prefixed to the 
hdent Association. In 1882 ho largo paper edition of The Book- 
was president of the Miners* Na- Jiwatcr (1882). 
tional Union, and nino years lator Burton, Sir Richari) Francis 
occupied the presidential chair at (1821-90), English traveller, lin- 
the Trades Union Congress in guist, and author, was horn in 
Newcastle. When, in 1890, tlio Tlortfordshiro. Entering the E- 
German emperor convened the India sorvice in 1842, ho explored 
Labour Conference at Berlin, Mr. the Nilgiri Hills, served for five 
Burt was chosen one of tlie Brit- years in Sindh with Sir C. Napier, 
ish representatives. From 1892 and in 1851 published his first 
to 1895, in the Home Rule govern- important work, Sind^ or the Vn- 
ment, he was parliamentary seci e- happy Vailcy^ supplemented by a 
tary to the Board of Trade. In volume describing the races in- 
1906 he was made a Privy Coun- habiting the valley of tho Indus, 
cillor. See Life by A. Watson Returning to England, he soon 
(1908). sot out (1853) for Arabia, to visit 

Burton. SirFugderic William tho cities of Mecca and Medina. 
(1816-1900), artist in water colours, ihirt on, who sxioko Arabic liko 
was born in Co. Clare, Ireland, a native, assumed the oharaclor 
and at Dublin won a roputa- of a wandering dervish, and suc- 
tion as a painter of portraits ceodod in penetrating to tho holy 
in water colour. Ho lived in shrines. The account of his ad- 
Munich from 1851 to 1858, and ventures, entitled Narrative of 
succeeded Sir W. Boxall as diroc- a Pilgrimage to El Medinah and 
tor of the N ational Gallery in 1874. Meccahj apx^arod in 1855-6. Then 
He was knighted on his retiring in he turned his attention to Africa, 
1894. He published a catalogue and after a perilous journey to 
of the foreign pictures in the gal- Harar in Somaliland, he started 
lery (1890), with critical and in 1856 with Contain Speke from 
biographical notices of tho art- Zanzibar, and penetrated to the 
ists. See Magazine of Art, May lake regions of Central Africa, 
1900. discovering Lake Tanganyika in 

Burton, John Hill (1809-81), 1858. He had already published 
Scottish historian and author, his First Footsteps in E, Africa, 
was born at Aberdeen, where he or am Exploration of Hot/rar{\^^)\ 
studied. A good deal of hack- and in 1860 ho issued The Lake 
work preceded his biography of Regions of Central Africa. After 
David Hume (1846), by which this he was British consul succes- 
he gained distinction. The first sively at Fernando Po (1861), San- 
portion of his History of Scot- tos in Brazil (]g65), Damascus 
Umd apiiearod in 1853, and the (1869), and Trieste (1871). Tho 
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outcome was the issue of various 
booksr— e.i 7 . in West 

Africa, (1863) ; Abeokuta and the 
Cameroon Mowntaim (1863) ; Ex- 
plorations of the HighUmds of 
Brazil ( 1869). A mong otho r orks 
ho wrote The Book of the Sword 
(1884); Camoens: his Life and- 
his Irasiads (6 vols. 1880- i) ; atitl 
a now and litoral translation of 
the Arabia/n Nights^ under the 
title of The Thousand Nights 
and a Night (16 vols. 1 885-8). -A n 
expurgated edition was issued hy 
his wife (1886), Isabel Lad}' Bur- 
ton, who accompanied him in 
his later travels, assfsted him 
with his writings, and herself pub- 
lished Inner Life of Syria ^ Pales- 
tine, etc. (1875), and Arabia, Egypt, 
India (1879). Burton was knighted 
in 1886. See the Early, Public, 
and Private Life of Sir It. F. Bur- 
ton, by Francis Hitchman (1887); 
Life of Captain Sir JB. F. Burton, 
by Lady Burton (2nd od. by W. 
H. Wilkins, 1898) ; The True Life 
of Sir R, Burto7i, by Oeorgiana 
M. Stisted (1896): Sir Richard 
Burton, by Thos. Wright (1906) ; 
and The Real Sir Richard Bur- 
lo-n, by W. P, Dodge (1907), 
Burton, Robekt (1577-1640), 
English scholar, was born at Bind- 
ley, Leicestershire. He became 
(1599) a student of Christ Church, 
and obtained the college living of 
Oxford St.. Thomas in 1616, He 
was also a fellow of Brasenose 
College. About 1030 a private 
patron gave him the living of 
Segrave in Leicostorjjhire, but 
he continued to reside in Christ 
Church. In 1606 he wrote a Latin 
comedy called Phil-osophaster, 
which Lo had acted in Christ 
Church hall in 1618. It is a witty 
picture of an imaginary univer- 
sity (in Spain) of clmrlatans, and 
is much above the average of neo- 
Latin plays. In 1G5J1 Burton pub- 
lished that singular olla pod- 
rida of erudition and nonsense, 
the model of Sterne’s Tristram 
Shemdy and Southey’s Doctor^ 
IV. 


tho AnaUytny of Melancholy. The 
English is quaint, familiar, and 
picturesque. With inordinate di- 
gressions and innumerable quota- 
tions, Burton ambles pleasantly 
through the elaborate divisions 
and subdivisions of his theme, 
treating successively of the causes 
and symptoms of melancholy, of 
the cure of melancholy, of love 
melancholy, and the melancholy 
of religion. Works; Philosophas- 
ter, ed. W. E. Buckley (1862); 
Anatomy of Melancholy, od. A. R. 
Sh ille to (1803). Portrait at Brase- 
liuse College (reproduced by Shil- 
loto). 

Burton-on-Trent, par., oo. 
bor. (1901), mimic, bor. (1878), 
Staffordshire and Derbyshire, 
England, on the Tront, 11 m. 
s.w. of Derby. The fine quality 
of the water, containing sulpliate 
of lime, and derived from the 
Keupor (Triassic) marls of the dis- 
trict, has made Bui’ton the Eng- 
lish metropolis of boor. There 
are some eighteen breweries in 
the place, employing over 6,000 
]>ooplo, the largest being those of 
JlasH and Allsopp. In addition 
to the browing industries, there 
are engineering works: fireclay 
is found ‘in the neighbourhood, 
and plaster and cement are made. 
The town has frequently suffered 
from Trent floods, the latest being 
that of 1875. There are eight 
recreation grounds and various 
literary institutions in the place. 
Pop. 55,000. See Mol 3 meux’s 
History of Burton ■ on - Trent 
(1869). 

Burtrask, tn., Vasterbotten 
gov., Sweden, 50 m. N. by u. of 
Umca. Pop. (comm.) 8,500. 

Burtscheid, former tn. of 
Rhenish Prussia, with cloth fac- 
tories, needle works, etc., and 
hot mineral springs. It is now 
united to Aachen. See Aachen. 

Buru, or Bulu, isl. of the Dutch 
£. Indies, situated between New 
Guinea and Celebes, and almost 
entirely surrounded by coral reefs. 
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It is mountainous, reacliinsr an 
alt. of 8,200 ft. in Mt. Tomahu 
and Mt. 8iol, but fertile. Prin- 
cipal products are cajeput oil and 
sa^o, with bamboos, rattan, hotel 
nut, tobacco, and coffee. Arcii, 
3,425 sq. m. Poii. about 20,000, 
mostly heathen Alfuras. Cap. 
Kaieli, or Oajcli. 

Burtljird, cap. of Irak-Ajeini 
}»rov., Per8ia,70in. s.H.Kof Hama- 
dan ; has manufacture.^ nf cot- 
tons and felts ; important tradin*; 
centre. Pop. 25,000. 

Burwoodf mimic. In., Now 
South Wales, 7 m. \v. of Sydney, 
of which it is a residential .suburb. 
Pop. 7,500. 

Bury, munic. and co. bor. (5,835 
ac.), pari, bor., andmkt. tn., Lan- 
cashire, England, oii the Irwcll, 
9 m. N. by w. of Manclioster. An 
important centre f or woollon man- 
ufactures, introduced by tlie Flem- 
ings in the time of Edward ITI., 
it is now also a busy cotton town, 
with spinning and weaving mills, 
calico-printing works, bloach and 
dye works, paper-mills, foundries, 
and engineering establishments. 
The fly-shuttle was invented horo 
by John Kay. Coal mines and free- 
stone quarries are nuiporous in 
the neighbourhood. An excellent 
technical echoul was erected in 
1894, and the town possossos tho 
valuable Wrigloy art collection. 
A bronze statue commemorates 
Sir Kobort Peel, born near the 
town in 1788. Pop. 60,000. 

Bury, John Bagnal (1801), his- 
torian, was educated at Trinity 
College, Dublin, of which he was 
fellow from 1885 to 1902, in which 
year he succeeded Lord Acton as 
regius professor of modern his- 
to^-y at C ambr'd o-p. Amongst his 
publications are /'\story of the 
Later Bxman Empire from Arca- 
dius to Irene (1889), History of 
Greece to the Death of Alexander 
the Gfreat (1900), his in-itly re- 
nowned edition of Gibben’s De- 
dine and Fall (6 vols. 1890-1900), 
andXi/e of SL Patnc^' (1905). 


Bury, Richard de. See Aun- 
OEHVJLLR. 0!) 

Burning Beetles [Hecropho- 
ru8\ insects of the family Sil- 
Ijhidie, which have the remark- 
able habit of making excavations 
under the dead bod ies of small ver- 
tebrates, so as to bury them, sev- 
eral individuals coinbining in this 
work. In the buried carcass tlio 
females lav their eggs, so that an 
abundant food suppJv is oji.sured 
to the emerging larva;. 

Bury St. Edmunds, mimic, 
and pari, bor., Vr, Suffolk, Eng- 
land. 23 m. N.w. of Ipswich. Its 
churches <late from 1 005 and 1200. 
It was a place of groat importance 
in Saxon times, and capital of E. 
Anglia, and is s.aid to have boon 
the Villa Faustina of the Romans ; 
but its pre.^ent name is due to tliQ 
burial in it of tho murdered and 
canonized King Edmund (870). 
St. Edmundsbury, as it: was thon 
called, became a place of pil- 
grimage. To Edmund’s memory 
Canute erected the Benedictine 
abbey (commoncod in 1020 and 
consecrated in 1032), whose mag- 
niflconco is attosted by the gate- 
ways, arclics, and Norman tower. 
Moyse’s Hall, or Jews’ House, 
dating from the end of the 11th 
century, has boon converted into 
a museum. Tho botanic gardens, 
12 ac. in extent, are entered from 
the abbey gate. Tho churches 
of St. Mary and St. James are 
interesting buildings. There is a 
large trade in agricultural prod- 
uce, and tlM3 manufacture of agri- 
cultural implemonts is an impor- 
tant industry. Pop. 16,000. See 
Bwr}/ St. Edmunds uith^ its Sur^ 
roundings (1907), Barker’s His- 
toryofBurySt, Edmunds, and Ast- 
ley’s Bury St. Edmimds (IW). 

Busa. SeA Bousa^ 

Busaco, hamlet of Portugal, 
12 m. N. of Coimbra, with remains 
of a monastery founded in 1268. 
On the heights of Busaco, Welling- 
ton repulsed a flei;c& attack made 
by Massena on Sept. 27, 1810. 
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Bfisbach, of Klionisli Prus- 
sia, 6 m. £. oi^aclicn ; has toxtilo 
manufactures. Pop. 7,f>W. 

Busby. SceUNib'ORM. 

Busca, tn., Italy, i)rov. of and 
10 in. N.W. of CuTieo; lias niarblo 
and alabaster quarries. JV>p. 
(comm.) 9,000. 

Busch, Cahl (1802), Ihuiisli 
musical composer, horn at Jijorio 
in Jutland; conducted concerts 
of Ilia wn compoHitions in Jjeip- 
zij; and Dresden (1808); ho after- 
wards wont to the United States, 
and continued his professional 
work. His works include Or- 
elmtral Frototjue to Tenn}j»mC» 
‘ The Falsing of Arthur,^ Elegy for 
Stringed Orchestra, The Eeagm 
of the Alps, The Lady of Shalott, 
The Voice of Spring, etc. 

Busch, Julian Hermann Mo- 
niTZ (1821-00), called ‘Bismarck’s 
Boswell,’ was a native of Dres- 
den. In 18*18 he hnterod political 
life ; but dcspaiiinj? of reforms 
after the suppression of therevol u- 
tiouary movoinonts, he emitfcated 
to America in 1851, Returninj^ 
early in 1852, ho jiuhliHliod an ac- 
count of his travels in iy(fnderun- 
gcih zwischm Hwlson nnd 'Missis- 
sippi (1853). Next year he made 
extensive travels in the Nearer 
East, doHcriptioTiH of which are 
to he found in Ei'ie WaUfuhrt 
nach Jerusalem (1800; 3rd od. 
1 881), Jiilder aus dem Orien I ( 1802), 
and Bikler mis Gritchenlaud 
(1803). From 1850 he was a con- 
stant contributor to tlio Grenzho- 
tcu, the urj/an of the *Natioiialist 
party, and in 1800 entered the 
service of* the Ihussian ffovern- 
ment, Called to Berlin in 1 870, ho 
liocame one of Bismarck’s pivss 
aj^onts, and hold this position 
throughout the Franco • German 
war. His memory rests upon his 
works on Bismarck, which include 
Kisma/rck und seine Lente wdhrend 
de& Krieges mit Franlcreich{\SM% 
in the form of a diary; Unscr 
FMiskanzley Eng. trana. 

1884) ; and Tagebuchhldtter (Eng. 


Memoirs of Prince Bismarck, 
1870-03, 3 vols. 1898), a diary 
kopt during twenty -five years’ 
close intimacy with the chancel- 
lor. Tho book roused much ill- 
feeling in Germany. 

Busch, Wji.ueIiM (1832-1908), 
Gorman cartoonist, was born in 
AViodonsaliJ in Wanover. Hisgifts 
first excited notice in contribu- 
tions (collected as Bilderbogen, 
1875) to the well-known weekly, 
Fliegende Bhtttcr, in 1859. Flo 
publi^fied a number of tales in 
doggerel, illustrated by himself ; 
the most famous being Max wnd 
Moritz (1805). He also wrote a 
volume of poems, Kritik dcs 
Jferzens (1874), and a short story, 
JJcr Schmeiterling (1803), which 
tells how tho idealist chased a 
butterfly and becaiuL a cripple. 
Uis works wore collected and 
published under the title of 
llumori sti sober Hamschatz, 

Biisching, Jotiann Gustav 
(1783-1820). iTevmun man of 
letters, was born in Berlin; archi- 
vist hi Breslau (1811), and pro- 
fessor of antiquities there (lolfl). 
AVith You dor Hagen he edited 
J}eutschc Grdichtedes Mittelalters 
( 1808 - 251, Samnilvng Deutscher 
Volkslirder Gmndriss zvr 

f/esehichlr der Beutscheii Poesie 
lhS12), and other works; and 
alone, Erzahlunyen, JiicMuugen, 
EashmchUsplele und Scluodnke 
lies Mittelalters (1814). 

Buschmann, Joitann Kael 
Eduahi)(1805 so), German philol- 
ogist, born at Magdeburg. After a 
voyage to Mexico (1827-8), he as; 
sisted the Humboldts in the prepa- 
ration of their works, and became 
lihrariaii of tho Royal Library at 
Berlin (1832), and a member of tho 
Academy of Science ( 1851). Busch- 
mann is remembered for his philo- 
logical researches in Malay-Poly- 
nesian and S. American languages. 
His most important works (exclu- 
sive of those with the Humboldts) 
are Ueber die aztekischm Orts- 
namen (1853), Die Spuren der 
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oatekiBchen Sprache in nordli- Oj iginally a fiBliing village, it was 
chen Mexico (1859), Die Volker chosen by Nadir Si Ah as a naval 
und Sprachcn IfeuTnexikos (1858), port and docltyard, and to it was 
Der Athapoifkische Sprachstamm transferred the E. India Com- 
(1856), and Daa Apache und der pany’s station from Gombroon. 
AthapaakmheSpTachstammil^i^ The climate is sultry, and the 
63). After the death of Wilhelm town siilfers from lack of good 
von Humboldt lie edited and com- water. The chief exports aro 
plotod that author’s well-known opium, gum, carijots, hides and 
work, Vehcr die Kaivisprache^ the skins, tobacco, raw cotton, mot hcr- 
tliivd volume of which was en- of -pearl, rose-water, wool, and 
tiroly the work of Buschmann. horses, the total value ■ being 
Bush, a word in general use in £400,000 per annum. The total 
Australia, New Zealand, and imports aro valued at about 
Africa, to denote land covered £700,000 per annum, the chiof 
with brushwood. articles being cotton goods. 

Bush Antelope, or Bush Buck sxiecio, sugar, tea, silk goods, 
{Trayclaphua 8vli aticus\ a small indigo, copper, kerosene. A Brit- 
ungulate found in S. Africa, be- ish government department, ‘ the 
longing to the group of harnessed Indo-European Tclcgrai)h Dopart- 
antolopes, but without the white mont in Persia,’ woilcs the 675 ni. 
stripes usually present in these. of lino with 3 wires between 
Bushel. See Weights and Bushiro and n’etieran. Pop. 
Measurer. 25 , 000 . 

Bushev. (i.)Par.andurb. dist. Bushmen, tho true aboriginal 
(3,081 ac.), Hertfordshire, England, people of S. Central Africa, now 
2 m. B.E. of Watford; has an art confined mainly to tho Kalahari 
school founded by Sir Hubert von Desert, though it would appear 
Herkomor in 1882. Pop. 4,500. that formerly they ranged as far 
(2.) Bubhey Park, a royal park north as Lako Tanganyika. They 
(1,110 ac.) on tho Tliames, par. are known as Bosjemans or Bos- 
of Teddington, Middlesex; was josmans — i.e. ‘Bushmen’ — to the 
tho residence of AVilliam IV. and Dutch, as Saan or Zaan to them- 
(Juecn Adelaide, and is noted for selveH, and as Aba-tnaand Makan- 
its chestnut and lime trees. tu to thei^ native neighbours. 

Bushido (‘the way of the war- ‘Hottentots,’ says Professor 
rior’), tho ethical code of tho Keane, ‘are fundamentally Bush - 
Samurai of feudal Japan. It in- men, modified by crossings with 
culcatcs justice, courage, loyalty, theNegro and Negroid peoples atl- 
politeness, truthfulness, honour, vancing from tho nortJi. Though 
and self-control— even to the con- socially lower than tbe Hotten- 
suinmation of suicide (hari-kari), tot, the Bushman has r» greater 
It gives high ideals and training, share of natural intelligence ; 
ana is still powerful in the regu- and rock pictures, s«une of which 
la,tion of the life and institutions suggest actual iiortraitiire, give 
of the Jaiianose people. See evidence of cunsidcrablo artistic 
Inazo Witob^’s Buahido: Soul of taste and skill, and are correct 
Japan (10th ed. 1905). in perspective. The Bushmen 

Bushire, Bur?iahr, or Bandar are a small, spare, wizened race 
Bushirb (properly Abu-Shehr), of exceedingly hardy hunters and 
seapt. city on E. shore of Per- traiTpers, armed with bows and 
sian Gulf. Vessels drawing 13 poisoned arrows, sheltering in 
ft. of water can enter tho inner holes or in caves. They stand 
harbour, but larger vessels an- at the lowest siage^of human cul- 
chor in the outer roads 6 m. otf. turo, with no sense of property. 
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social organization, rolif^ion, mar- 
riage rites, o Jtamily ties. Their 
language is characterized by 
‘clicks,* and their conversation 
to the European ear resembles 
‘ the cackling of geese.* The above 
description refers to the Bushmen 
as untouched by civilization. In 
Bechiianaland they have adapted 
thomsolves to the superior civi- 
lization of their masters. jSec 
Journal of the Anthrop. Institute 
(1882, 1883); A. H. Keane, ‘S. 
Africa,* in Stanford's Compen- 
dium of Geouraphy (now ed. 
1904); G. Bortin, ‘9’lie Bushmen 
and their Language,’ Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society ; W. H. 
J. Block’s Bushmen Folklore 
(1875); F. 0. Selous’s African 
Nature Notes and Reminiscences 
(1908); and Thcal’s History and 
Fthnography of South Africa 
(1910). 

Bushnell, Hoeacb (1802-70), 
American theologian, born in 
Litchfield, Conn.; became pastor 
of the N. Congregational church, 
Hartford, in 1 833. His book, God 
in Christ (1849), denying tho 
adequacy of Inn^age to express 
spiritual truth, involved liim in 
a charge of heresy, to Which 
ho replied in Christ in Theology 
(1851). Another iinjwrtant work 
is Nature and the Supernatural 
(1858). His select works appeared 
in 8 vois. in 1870-7. ^eo Life by 
Cheney (1880) and by Munjor 
(1899). 

Bushrangers was the term ap- 
plied in Australia to tko brigands 
or outlaws who infested tho out- 
lying se ttlemonts in Australia dur- 
ing th(' first three-quarters of the 
19th century. They wore at first 
escaped convicts, who had taken 
to the l)ush, and maintained them- 
selves by preying on the lonely 
settlers. They were banded to* 
gethor in largo numljcrs; but the 
Bushranging Act of 1830 (renewed 
in 1834), a very drastic measure, 
mt a stop to bushrangiiig on a 
arge scale. The most notable 


of these dosporadoos were the 
Kelly brothers, who began their 
career of crime as cattle-stealers. 
In 1871) they pillaged Jerildorie, 
New South Wales, and repeated 
the exploit in 1880 at Glenrowan, 
Victoria; but they wero shortly 
after brought to bay, and, though 
wearing coats of mail, ^^oro shot 
down, tho loader l>eing captured 
alive and afterwards hanged. See 
Henry Kingsley’s Geoffrey Ham- 
^7m(1859), and Boxall’s Australian 
Bushranqrrs (2nd ed. 1002), 

Bush-shrike, or ANT-sirRiKF: 
{Thamnopliilns)y the name of sev- 
eral species of S. American pas- 
serine birds of the Formicariida*. 
They are retiring in habit, fre- 
(luenting dense thickets, and feed 
on insects, ants, grubs, eggs, etc. 

Busiris, a mythical king of 
Egypt, and reputed founder of 
tho city of Zeus, or 9'hobes. Ho 
was killed by ITorculos. Milton 
{Paradise LnsU i. •’107) applies bis 
namo to tho Bliaraoli who was 
overwhelmed in the Rod Sea. 

Du.^k, tn., Galicia, Austria, on 
the Bug, 30 m. E. by N. of Lem- 
berg. J’op. (comm.) 0,700. 

Busk, Hans (1815-82), English 
barrister/ was called to tlio bar 
at Middle Temple (1841), and was 
high sheriff of Radnorshiro (1847). 
Ho took a prominent part in the 
institiition of the volunteer forces. 
Tho success of tho movement was 
largely due to his practical trea- 
tises, especially The Rijleman^s 
Mammal (18^ ; 7th od. 1800), Com- 
pany Dr ill isxid Rifle Volun- 

teers (1859 ; 7th ed. 1800). Ho was 
also the first to advocate lifeboat 
stations, and in 1859 ho published 
The Navies of the World, contain- 
ing suggestions for tho develop- 
ment of tho British navy. 

Busk, Rachel Hauriette (d. 
1907), folklorist and traveller, was 
the sister of the above. Among 
her works are the Folklore of Rome 
(1874), and a representative col- 
lection of the Folk-songs of Italy 
(with contributions by Coinpa- 
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retti, 1887 ). Spauishfolk-tales arc 
contained in her J\Urams (187U), 
and two of her books deal with 
the TyroloHO. Bee also her 
frwii the Ea^t (1873). 

Buskerud, mountainous co., 
Norway, chiefly forest and bar- 
renf jold. Chief towns, Drainuion 
(cap. ) and Kongsborfr. Area, f>,720 
sg. in. Poj). 120,000. 

Buskin, a high slioo, .strapixid 
under the ankle; especially tised 
as a translation of the Greek 
c.ntlmrnvii, the* thick-soled boot 
nsed to increase the stature «>f 
tragic actors. 

Busley, Kahl (ISfiO), German 
naval wi-iter, born at Neuatrolitz. ; 
became jirofessoj- of the Naval 
Academy at Ki<*l in 1870. Jle 
has taken an activ^e Tiart in awak- 
ening ill Germany the iuterest 
now taken iu naval afl'airs ; for ex- 
ample, he was one of the orgaiii:^- 
ers (1882) of the Kiel Week (inter- 
national regatta), and a founder 
(1887) of the Yacht Club, lie 
takes also a great interest in 
aeronautics, and founded in 1903 
the German Club for Aerial 
Navigation. Amongst ids works 
are Vic Uchiffsmaschi ae (3rd cd. 
1891): Die ri-eiiern Scknelldam- 
pfer (1893) ; Ver Kampf urn den 
Aaiatisicheti Ha ndel (2nd ed. 1898) ; 
Dievnodernen Untereeehoote (1899). 

Basra. Bee TIasua. 

Bussa. Bee Bouksa. 

Bussanga. Boc Bougu. 

Busseto, tn., Emilia, Italy, 11 
m. S. of Cremona. Vor«U was 
born near by. Vop. (comm, ) 8,000. 

Bussora(BABSORA). Bee Basra. 

Bust. See Sculpture. 

Bustard, a name aiipliod to 
birds of the family Otidid*r in 
general, but especially to Otin 
tarda, the groat bustard, which 
was a native of Britain till 1838. 
It was the largest British land 
bird, the wing span being eight 
feet or more. It still exists in 
many parts of Europe, in N. 
Afric^ and in Asia, and occurs in 
Britain as an occasional migrant. 


Other bustards are widely distrib- 
uted throughout tKs Old World. 

Busto Arsizio, tn., prov. Milan, 
Italy, 20 m. N.w. of Milan, with 
calico and linen manufactures. 
In tho church (1517-^) is a fino 
altar-piece by Gaudonzio Ferrari. 
Pop. (comm.) 20,000. 

Butan. See Bhutan. 

Butane is tlie mimo of Mio 
iwo iHomciic riai'aflins ba-viug Ibo 
ionnulm CH^CIl/MloCHs and 
<‘U:i(ni(ClU,. 'riu*y aro both 
liiMamrnable gases, tbe llrsli cou- 
densiug to ilio liguid state at 
1” H.. and tlie second at 17“ c;. 

Butcher, Samuel H enrv (1850- 
1910). late jirofessor of Greek at 
Fklinburgli University (1882-1903), 
was born in J )u)>lin, and from 1900 
till bis death was M.P. for Cam- 
bridge Uni\orsit> . He published 
J*rofie Trandation of the Odysaep, 
with Andicw ljang(18tS9); Demos- 
; 2nd od. 1907); Some 
Aspects of the (ireek Genius (1891, 
1893) ; Aristotids Theory of Poetry 
and the Fine Arts, with a Critical 
Texiand. Translation ofthePoeties 
0895, 1897, 1903, and 1907); Har- 
vard Lectures on Greek Subjects 
(1904). Elected president of Brit- 
ish Academy of Betters iu 1909. 

Butcher-bird, name applied to 
many species of shrike (Lanins), 
froni their habit of impaling their 
prey on thorns in the vicinity of 
the nest. 'Ihe presence of this 
‘larder’ of small mammals, birds, 
insects, and so on, gives the lo- 
cality chosen the appearance of 
a aliamblos; hence the common 
name. Bee BirUTKE. 

Butcher’s Broom ( Jluscus), the 
txipular name for a few species 
of Fiiroxioan dioecious shi'ubs 
of tho order Liliaccic. B. acu- 
leatus, the British species, is in- 
teresting on account of its leaf- 
like atoms, on which tho flower 
appears. I'he fruit is a bright-red 
berry, which when roasted has been 
substituted for coffee. The plant 
was used by Jbutchers to sweep 
their blocks, honce tho name. 
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Bute, ih 1. itt the Fft-th of Clyde, 
separated froR Argyll si lire by tiro 
Kyles of Buto, has an area (in- 
cluding Inchinarnock)of 47 k(|. m., 
and is IhJ m. in length, with a 
varying breadth of 14 m. to G1 in. 
'riio island is mostly grassy and 
liilly, with a few woods and ])lau- 
tations. Ovor threo hnn<lrcd men 
and boys aro engaged in lishirg. 
The climate is mild. Pop. 12,<K)‘). 

Tho*county of Butkstitre com- 
T)risG8 the islands of Bute, Arran, 
the Cnmbraos, Pladda, Holy Isle, 
and Inclirnarnock. It lias an aiea 
of 225 sq. m., or J31),GriS ac. Tho 
islands, formerly a iiortion of 
tho Norwegian kingdom, wore re- 
covored by Alexander ITT. aftar 
the overthrow of Ilaeo at Largs 
(12G3). Pop. 20,000. The couiitv 
town is Rothesay. See J. M. Reid’s 
Ilf at, of the County of Bute (18(14), 
and J. K. Hewison’s Me of Buie 
ifh the Olden Time (2 vols. 1894-5). 

Bute, John Stuaht, thiud 
P3arl OlC (1713-92), tho most un- 
popular minister who ever held 
ofhco in England, was born in 
Edinburgh; entered the service 
of k'redorick. Prince of Wales, in 
1747, and becoming groonr of tiic 
stole t^ tho son (Ccorgo llj.) of 
that prince in 1751, early acquir- 
ing great influonco over him, A fter 
the accession of (loorge lii. ho 
readily bMcamo tho agent of tho 
king in Ins op]V)sit'oii to Ritt, who 
luid to admit him inlu his cabinet 
( 1 7()1 ). For a short pei io<l ( L7G2- 
G:p Bute was prime minister, till 
ho was ilnven from ortlce by the 
attacks of Wilkes in 17G3. ll<3 
was merely* ilie agent of tho kine, 
to who><o talents a.s an adroit }juli- 
tician justice is not aiwavs done, 
lie organized for his royal master 
the corruption fund, and an 
office was opened at the Treasury 
for the purchase of members of 
Parliament for the king’s interest. 
The responsibility for the deser- 
tion of Frederick the Crrcat, for 
the peace of J7G3; and for tho 
initiation of a now policy towards 


tho American colonies, was not 
his, hut the king’s. A^ter his 
fall ho continued for some time 
to exoit an influence over tho 
king, but gradually fell back 
into rot I l emon t, devoting himself 
to sciciitinc pursuits. lie was 
a patron of literature, and gave 
Johnson an annuity of £300. 
llo married the daughter of Lady 
JNlary Worthy Montagu. (Seo 
Montaoit, LadyMary Wortley ) 
— llis fourth descendant, John 
Patrti’k Crichton Stuart 
(1847 1900), was bom at Moiint- 
Stnart, Isle of Bute, and in 18(18 
was ailmittod into tho Catholic 
('liurch; he distinguished himself 
as o.n exponent of ( Jatholicism, was 
known as a devoted student of 
Scottish history, and was a miini- 
ficont henofactoi of Glasgow and 
St. Andrews Universities. His 
principal works aro The Early 
Days of William Wallace (1870), 
TheBurni tig of the Bams of Ayr 
(J878), The. Roman Brevio'ry 
(trans. 1879), The Coptic Morning 
i>erv'iv.e for the Lord" a J)a.y, and 
Altars of Rt, ColAmha, ( 1882). 

Butea, a genus of Indian shrubs 
or sraal 1 ti ees of tho Papilionacoa-. 
The resinous sail forms a gum 
known as » ‘'mgul kino. From the 
roots and bark of H. frondosa 
(tho ])alas or dliak tree) a useful 
fibre is obtained, and from tho 
Huwors a vt‘lh>w and orangc-red 
dye. The seed .yields mooduuga 
oil, considered a vonnifugo by tlio 
natives. I ^ac is obtained from tho 
coccus which frequents tho tree. 

Butera, tn., Sicily, 9 m. n.n.w. 
of Tei rauova. Pop. 7,000. 

Butler, bor., Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Butler co., 
situated 28 m. N. by e. of Pittsburg. 
It is in the oil region, and is well 
supplied with natural gas. Manu- 
factures of glass, stool, and flour 
form tho principal industries. Pop, 
11 , 000 . 

Butler, Alban (1711-73), 
Roman Catholic biographer, edii- 
catod at Douay, where he became 
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professor of philosophy and di> 
vinity; pTesidont of the English 
College at St. Omer (1768-73). 
His monumental workj The Lives 
of the Saints^ was published 1756- 
69. It was the result of thirty 
years* labour. Among the works 
that appeared after his death 
were his Moveable Feasts and- 
Fasts (1839), Meditations a/nd 
Liscoimes (1791-3), and The Life 
of Sir Tohie Matthews (1795). 
See Life by his nephew, Charles 
Butler, Catholicon, iv. 184 (1709). 

Butler, Benjamin Franklin 
(1818-93), American soldier and 
statesman, was born at Deerfield, 
Massachusetts. He was a dole- 
gate to the National Convention 
at Charleston in 1860. When the 
civil war broke out in 1801, ho 
entered Baltimore at the hoad of 
a Federal brigade, and was given 
command of the department of 
E. Virginia. In May 1862 Butler 
assisted Admiral Farragut in the 
reduction of New Orleans; but 
after its fall he governed the city 
with such severity that ho aroused 
the undying hatred of the South, 
which nicknamed him * Boast 
Biitlor.’ Recalled and appointed 
in 1864 to command the depart- 
ment of Virginia and N. Caro- 
lina, he oo-operated wifi General 
Grant in an unsuccessful attack 
on Richmond. Failing to capture 
Fort Fisher in December 1864, he 
was removed from his command 
for exceeding his instructions. 
He was returned to Congress by 
the Republicans of Massachusetts 
in 1866-79, and was one of the 
committee appointed to try IVesi- 
dent Andrew Johnson. He was 
elected governor of Massachusetts 
in 1882. See Partoii’s General 
Butler in Nm Orleans (186.3), 
Life by Bland (1879), and his 
own Autobiography (1892), 

Butler, Charles (d. 1647), 
English philologist, was born at 
High 'W'srsombe, Bucks. In 1609 
be published The Feminine Mon- 
aroaie, a treatise concerning bees. 


which contains a piusical inter- 
pretation of the Atimming of a 
swarm. In 1626 appeared his 
^iryyipeia^ dealing with affinity 
as a bar to marriage ; and in 16i^ 
his English Grammar,, in which he 
advocated phonetic spelling. His 
last work was Principles of Musik 
in Singing and Setting (1636). 

Butler, Charles (1750-1832), 
Roman Catholic and legal writer, 
and a nephew of Alban Butler, 
continued and completed Har- 
grrave’s edition of Coke upon 
Littleton. His philological and 
biographical works (5 vols. 1817) 
contain dissortations on political 
and legal as well as ecclesiastical 
subjects, and his valuable letter- 
books are preserved in the British 
Museum. For many years ho 
conducted an agitation to enlarge 
tho froodom of English Catholics, 
but ho was successfully opposed 
by Bishop Milner. See his Rcmi' 
niscences (4th ed. 2 vols. 1824). 

Butler, Charles H enry (1 859), 
American lawyer, bom in New 
York, was a • onnsel for tho 
Anglo-American commission for 
tho delimitation of the Alaskan 
boundary (1898). He is the author 
of Cuba must be Free GW)* The 
Voice of the Nation Il8w), Our 
Relations loith Spain (1898), Our 
Treaty with 5/?am(1899), Freedom 
of Private Property on the Sea 
(1899), and The Treaty ^making 
Power of the United States (1902). 

Butler, Lady Eleanor (? 17^15- 
1829), rocluse of Llangollen, 
Wales, behmged to the. house of 
Ormonde. She and a friend, 
Sarah Ponsonliy, resolved to 
abandon society, and about 1774 
tliev retired to the vale of Llan- 
gollen. Madame de Gonlis has 
given an account of them in her 
Souvenirs de FHicie (1846). 

Butler, Elizareth Souther- 
den, Lady, military painter, 
daughter of Thomas J. Thompson, 
and sister of Mrs. Alioo Meynell, 
was bom at Lausanne, Switzer- 
land. Ainonfif her works may be 
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mentioned Muimy (exhibited 
^yal Acadipay, 1873), The Roll 
Call (1874, purchased by Queen 
Victoria), ^atocZai;a(1870), Inker- 
nian (purchased for £3,000 b.v 
J'ino Art Society, 1877), Listed 
for the Con'naught Rangers (1879), 
Scotland for Ever and Defence 
of Rorke^s Drift (1881), Floreat 
Etona (1882), Evicted (1890), The 
Camel Corps (1891), Jialt in a 
Forced March (1892), Dawn of 
WateHoo (1895), Steady the Drums 
and Fifes (18i>G), Tent‘%iey(jing in 
India (1902), Resene of Weninded. 
(1905). and A Cistercian Shep- 
herd (1908). She married in 1877 
Major-general Sir William F. 
Butler. She has written Letters 
from the Holy Land (1903). 

Butler, Gkoiicie (1774-1853), 
hoadmaatoT of Hai-row and dean 
of Peter) )oroiigh, was born in 
Pimlico, London. Ho was senior 
wrangl er at Cambridge ( 1794), and 
held the hoadmastership of Har- 
row School from 1805 to 1829, 
when ho retired to the living of 
Cayl-on, Northamptoiisliiro. In 
1842 ho became dean of Poterbor- 
ough. Ho translated the Statutes 
of Peterborough cathedral (1853), 
and compiled a work on tho 
scholars of Harrow (1849). 

Butler, Henky Montagu 
(1833), master of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, since 1880, was born at 
Gayton, Isorthamptonshire, and 
was senior classic (1855) at Cam- 
bridge, headmaster of Harrow 
(1859-85), dean of Gloucester 
(1885-45), and vice-chancellor of 
Cambridge University (1889 and 
1890). Among his works are Ser- 
mons Preached in the Chapel of 
Harro lo School (1861 and 18(56) ; Be- 
lief in Christ, and other Sermons 
(1898); University and oEer Ser- 
mons (1899); Public Senool Ser- 
mons (1899) ; and Ten Great and 
Good Men (1909). 

Butler, James. Sec Ormonde. 

Butler, Joseph (1692-1762), 
English theologian and apolo- 
gist, was bom at Wantage in 


Berkshire. In 1718 he became 
preacher at the Bolls Chapel, 
London, whore he delivered the 
Fifteen Sermons, imblishcd in 
1726. In 1721 he became a preb- 
endary of Salisbury Cathedral. 
The bishopric of Bristol was con- 
ferred upon him in 1738, and thai. 
of Durham in 1750. Bntlcr’s 
fame rests on The Aiinlogy of Re- 
ligion^ Natural and Revealed, to 
the Constitution and Course of 
Nature, which was published in 
1736, and is a development of 
his Three Sermons on Human 
Nature, In tho Analogy Butler 
seeks to show that the results 
of observation of the facts of 
nature fall in with tlio belief in 
a moral governor^ for which our 
conscioiicos call — Le. that there is 
an ‘analogy* botwoen nature and 
what he calks natural religion. 
Ho further maintains that the 
facts of observation are consist- 
ent with tho Christian ‘revealed 
religion;’ but in this phase of 
the question his arguments un- 
doubtedly lack the cogency which 
characterizes his apologia proper. 
A most acute criticism, from 
the agnostic i>oint of view, will 
bo found in Leslie Stephen’s 
Englislb Thought in the 18th Cen- 
tury (2nd od. 1880). See Dr. J. 
H. Bernard’s edition of Butler’s 
Works (2 vols. 1900), and Glad- 
stone’s edition of the Works 
(1897; new od. 1910), and his 
volume of Studies (1896); also 
Butler, by W. L. Collins (Philo- 
sophical Classics, 1880) ; tho Life 
by Dr. Fitzgerald (1849; new od. 
1860) ; and Dr. T. 15. Kilpatrick’s 
edition of Three Sermons on 
Human Nature (1888). 

Butler, Mr». Josephine £. 
We Grey) (1828-1906), English 
author, was born at Milfield, on 
the Cheviot Hills. Her name was 
associated with higher education 
for womom tho Married Woman’s 
Pioperty Bill, the repeal of tho 
Contagious Diseases Act, and 
other social reforms. She wrote 
16 a 
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a life of her father, Jolm Orep Btrongthonod by the bitter tone 
of JJilston Woman's Work of the ‘Duke of K*,cka' in the 

and Womaji's Culture (18691, poet’s poathnmouB Characters. 
The Constitution Violated Wl\\ Powerful friends, including Clar- 
Life of Catharine of Siena (1878 endoii, Beoin to have consistently 
and 1^1), Government by Police disappointed him, thereby pro- 
(1879), Life of Oherlin (1882), voking the strong condemnation 
The Salvation Army in Switz^er- of Drydeii, Oldham, and Otway. 
land (1884), Our Christianity 'Rntler jmblishcd tho first part of 
Tested by the. Irish Question Hvdihras in Ifiiill, the second in 
(1887), Lady of Shnnrm (1895), 1664, ami the third in 1678, and 
and recollections of lior husband, in the end ho had not hnished bis 
George Butler (canon of Win- ridicule of fanatical Ihiritanism. 
Chester, d. 1890). See Autohio- But what he gave is a mastcr- 
(jraphical Memoir^ cd. by O. and piece,showingcoinploteconnrnind 
ij. (Tobnson (1909). of the iambic teiramotor. Osten- 

Butler, Nicholas Mcrrat .sibly a narfative, the jiooin owes 
(1862), president (since 19^)2) and nothing to the story. Its great- 
professor of philoHf>phy and edu- ness rests *)n its droll, irresistible 
cation, Columbia tJnivoTsity, Now satire. ^Phe poom is a atoro- 
York. He is a trustee of tho Oar- house of jningent criticisms, torso 
negie Foundation, and one of the opi^ams, and wise saws. Don 
chief educational authorities in Quixote, tho Sniyre Minipee\ 
the U.S.A. He has published OlevelaiuVs versos, and tho Mu- 
numerous works on odiicatioii sarum Deliri(t wero all probably 
and philosophy. sources of inspiration ; but direct 

Butler, Samuel (1612-80), and forcible oilginality ovory- 
English poet, was born at Strens- where prevails. Butler has nu- 
ham, Worcestershire, and edu- merous imitators, but no peers, 
cated at Worcester Cathedral Spnrious Remains appeared in 
School. His first occupation was 1715, and R. Thyer published from 
that of secretary to Mr. Jefforios, tho poet’s MSS. Remains in Prose 
Earls - Croomo, Worcestorshiro, Ferse (1759; reprinted 1827). 
where he gained the friendship The Klephant in the Moon, Cat 
of the painter Samuel Cooper. He and Puss, and others liEfcve merit, 
was next in the household of tho but all aro far below Hvdihras, 
Countess of Kent at Wrest, Bod- Hudibras, with Hogarth’s cuts, 
fordshire (1628), his duties asso- appeared in 1726. Zachary Grey 
elating him with John Selden. edited the poem, with notes and 
Then he was at Cople Hoo, Bed- preface (1744; 2nd ed. 2 vols. 
ford, in the service of Sir Samuel 1764; enlarged ed. 3 vols. with 
Luke, a stem Prosbytorian, and portraits, oic., 1819). Dr. T. Nash 
one of Cromwell’s officers. But- published the work with biog- 
ler, while in this post, probably raphy and fresh ootcj? vols. 
found poetic material, Luke him- 1793; now ods. 1835 40 and 1847). 
self prosumably supplying the A new edition by A. R. Waiic.- 
prototype for Hudibras. After appeared in 1905. JoknTowneley 
the restoration he was secretary issued a fVench translation (1757; 
to the Lord I’resident of Wales, new ed. 1819), with engravings 
under whom he was appointed after Hogarth, and a key by Lettin 
steward of Ludlow Castle (1660). le Jeune. For the *Aldine Poets,’ 
The legend that Butler was secre- Mitford edited Butler (1835), also 
tary to Buckingham when chan- R. B. Johnson (1893). See J. 
cellor of Cambridge is scouted by GTAugeT'BBiogrjaph. Hist, of Eng,, 
Dr. Johnson, whose attitude is iv. 40 (1769-1806) Butler’ in 
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Johnson’s LhcA of the PoeU (1779- 
81) ; W. Hazltt’s Poets (1846) 
and Comic Writers{l^\^)\ H. Mor- 
loy’s Character Writings of the 
17th Century (1891). 

Butler, Samuel (1835-1902), 
author of Erewhon, spent some 
yeai'S of his early life in New Zea- 
land. On his return to England he 
studied paintin)?, and exhibited at 
the Royal Academy. In 1872 he 
published anonymously Erewhon, 
a romance in which jihilosophy 
and satire are interwoven with a 
<loscription of an imnjrinary race 
whoso chat acteristic 2 | and habits 
aio in most respects an inversion 
of those of our own society. He 
followed up its success in 1901 
with an ec^dhlly clever sequel, 
Erewhon Revisited. Amonj? his 
other works are The Fair Haven 
(1873), Life and Habit (1877), 
Evolution, Old and New (1879), 
Alps and SancttiaHes of Pied- 
mont (1881), Ex Voto (1888), a 
Life of Bishop Butler (1896), the 
Authoress of the (Idyssr// (1897), a 
contention that the Odyssetf was 
written by a woman, and an 
edition of Shakespeare’s Bonnets 
( 1 899). He also publisliod vai ious 
musical compositions in ' collab- 
oration with H. Resting doiies. 
Ill 1903 The Way of All Flesh, a 
iiovtd written thirty years before, 
w'as published posthumously. His 
Essays on Life, Art, and Bcienve 
were edited by R. A. Streatfi**ld 
in 1904. 

Butler, or Rijttlek, Walter 
(f. 1600- 34), prometer of the 
plot wliiich resulted in the assas- 
sination -of Wallensteiu (1634), 
was a scion of the Irish Rutlers 
(Ormonde). He enlisted as a 
private adventurer in the im- 
peiial army, and worked his way 
up to bo colonel. After having 
assassinated Wallenstein at Eger, 
together with a fellow-country- 
man, Devoreux, and two Scots- 
men, Gordon and Jjeslie, he was 
created by tl^e emperor a count of 
the empire and a major-general. 


Butler, William Arcmek 
(?1814“48), professor of moral 
philosophy in the University of 
Dublin, was born near Clonmel, 
of ail old Irish family. Wlicn a 
student ho contributed a num- 
ber of T>oems and essays to the 
Jhihlin University Review. In 
1837 ho was appointed to the 
newly-instituted chair of moral 
philosophy. His principal works 
are lectui*os on ' the History of 
Ancient Philosophy (2 vols. lA5G), 
and hermons. Doctrinal and Prac- 
tical (2 vols. 1849, 1856). Sec 
Memoir by Woodward, prefixed 
to Bcrmmis (1849); Dublin Univ. 
Rev., May 1812, July 1849. 

Butler, Sm William Francis 
(1838-1910), Irish soldier and 
autlior, was born in Suirville, 
Tipperaiy; served in the Rod 
River expedition (1869-70) ; went 
on a special ndssion to the Sas- 
katchewan territories (1870); com- 
manded the W. Akim native 
forces in Ashanti exped'tion 
(1873); was special service officer 
under Wolsoloy in Natal (1875); 
again served under Wolseley in 
the Sudan campaign (1884-86); 
brigailier-gonoj’iil in Ji)gypt (1892- 
93). Dm his return to England in 
189.3 ho was raiserl to the rank of 
major - general, and received a 
command at Aldershot. He com- 
manded the troops at the ( ’ape in 
1898-9, and was chairman of the 
S. Africa War Stores Commission 
(1905). In 1906 he received a O.C.it. 
In 1877 he married EJiKabeth 
'rhonipsou (Lady Elizabeth But- 
ler}, the painter. He is author of 
The Great Lone Z/artrf (1872), The 
Wild North Land (1873), AJBmfoo 
(1875), Far Oat (1880), Red Cloud, 
the Solitary Sioux (1882). The 
Campaign of the CaiaroAsts (1887), 
Chiles George Gordon (1889), Sir 
Charles Napier (1891 ), Life of Sir 
George Pomeroy Colley (1899), 
and From NaboWs Vineyard 
(1007), a volume of S. African 
impress] ons. See Autobiography, 
edited by his daughter (1911). 
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Butlerage, an old English 
duty, whereby every ship import- 
ing over twenty tuns of wine was 
taxed two tuns for the crown. 
The duty, which was changed to 
a tax of two shillings on every 
tun in the reign of Edward i., 
was payable to the king’s butler, 
whence the name. 

Buto, an Egyptian goddess, 
specially honoured at r»uto, north- 
east of Sais, her oracle being one 
of the most celebrated in Egypt. 
She was identified l>y the Creeks 
with Ijeto, the mother of Apollo. 
Her older name was Uto, and 
she was represented as a serpent, 
sometimes with wings, and wear- 
ing the red crown of Lower Egypt. 

Butomus, a genus of hardy 
aquatic plants of the Alismacc<*e, 
from two to throo feet liigh, with 
slender triangular leaves and pink 
flowers, natives of Europe. See 
Flowerino Rush. 

Biitow, tn., Pomerania, Pi’us- 
sia, 26 m. s. B.of S toJp, Top. 7,0(K). 

Butt, Clara (1873), English 
singer, horn at Southwick, Sus- 
sex; made her d^ut in R.C.M. 
students’ performance of Orfeo at 
the Lyceum Theatre (1892), Sho 
is the loading Rritish platform 
contralto. In 1894 she sang at 
the Handel Festival, cand in 1900 
she married the singer, K ennerley 
Kumford. 

Butt, Ts.\ao (1313-79), Irish 
politician, was born at Glenfin 
in Donegal. A successful barris- 
ter, he olf ered a strong opposition 
to O’Connell. But about 1852 his 
political opinions changed, and in 
1871, when he represented the city 
of Limerick in Parliament, ho was 
chosen leader of the Home Rule 
party. Among his writings are 
The Transfer of Land bif Means 
of a Judicial Assurance (1857), 
ffome Government for Ireland 
(1874), and The Problem of Irish 
Education (1875). 

Butte, the largest city of 
Montana, U.S.A., the co. scat of 
Siiverbow co. It lies in a pic- 
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turesque region of tho Rocky Mts. 
at an alt. of 5,700 IC, and about 
47 m. s.H.w. of Helena. Butte is 
the seat of several of the largest 
gold, silver, and copper mining 
companies in the United States, 
the mines of the region being 
among the richest in tho country. 
The vast smeltci s of the Anaconda 
mine are about 25 m. distant. 
Pop. 40,000. 

Butter consists of the coalesced 
globules of butter fat, along with 
small quantities of tho otlier con- 
stituents of milk, and varying 
quantitios of water. The exact 
chemical composition of butter 
will vary with the method of 
manufacture and tho time of 
year; but tho following analysis 
indicates tho average composition 
of butter of good quality 



Freph 

Balt 


IJuttci*. 

Rutter. 

Water 

...14*50 

12*80 

Fat 

..83*;i8 

84*06 

Curd 

... 0*80 

0*67 

Milk sugar... 

... 1*12 

0*00 

Ash 

... 0-2 

1*78 


Butter can lie prepared directly 
from the whole milk, but tho 
process involves considerable ex- 
penditure both of time and of 
labour, so that it is usual to sep- 
arato tho cream first either by 
mechanical separators or by tho 
ordinary process of skimming in 
shallow pans. The fat being tho 
lightest portion of the milk, and 
being only mechanically mixoil 
with the other constituents, tends 
to rise when, the milk is allowed 
to remain at rest. This natural 
separation is retarded, firstly, by 
the current sot up in the cool- 
ing milk ; secondly, by the semi- 
solid condition of tho casein. In 
summer tlio milk is allowed to 
stand for twelve hours, and in 
winter for at^ least eighteen 
hours, before skimming or croam- 
ing. It has long been known that 
slightly sour cream churns more 
readily tJian frofth, but the cause 
of the dilference is 'not well un 
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derstood. ^mo butter -iriakorH 
arc of opinron that froah creatn 
makes tho boat butter; but the 
majority aro iu tho habit of 
allowing tho croam to sour, or, 
as it is toimed, ‘ripen.* Tho 
subsequent fi:'.vour and aroma of 
tho butter dcj)end mainly on tho 
extent of tho ripening; for not 
only is lactic acid produced, btit a 
number of )>actoria appear, and tho 
decomposition products of these 
micro-organisms affect to a largo 
extent tho character of tho butter. 

The teinporaturo of tho dairy 
has a considorable influence on 
bcictorial growth, and therofoio 
indirectly on tho character of 
the butler. In cold weather tlio 
lactic ferment becomes somc- 
wluit dormant, and an organism 
ap]) 0 !M*s iu tho croam which pro- 
duces a peculiar bitter taste. On 
tho other hand, if tho tomporti- 
turo is too high tho huttor tends 
to bocoino rancid. Tho ripening 
process, thoreforo, is one which 
demands great skill and care, 
'rhe next stage in the procoss is 
churning, in which tho ripened 
cream is agitated by mechanical 
means until tho fat globules co- 
alesce. Teinporaturo lias'a mdst 
important inliuonco on this opera- 
tion. Too low a toniporaturo 
retards tho production of tho 
buttei, while too high a tempov- 
aturo or too rapid churning causes 
the solid butter grains to enclose 
liquid fat. The best tomperaturo 
for chui’ning ripened cream is 
from oT'l.to (51° F. Whnn tho butter 
grains aro about tho size of sago 
the process is stopped ;'4’orif con- 
tinued longer tho butter forms 
liim])% from which it is almost 
iiij possible to remove the butter- 
milk. The butte rmill' is now 
drawn off, and the rosidui*! butter 
washed in tho churn with cold 
wnter ; it is next removed to tho 
buttor-workor, where it is pressed 
to remove tho water; and it is 
tJien roadr to be ma«l 0 up into 
rolls or other form for market. 


In preparing salt huttor, lirine 
is substituted for plain water 
for wasliing; the butter is after- 
wards mixed with more salt in 
tho mechanical butter - worker, 
'riie amount of salt ad«lcd varies 
according to requirements. If it 
is to ho used at once, half an 
ounce to the pound ot butter is 
su."liciont ; but if it is intended 
to be kept for some time, as 
much as one ounce to tho iDound 
will he required, and much more 
is often used. Batter salted in 
Britain in April and in May ro- 
(juiros more salt than that pre- 
pared at other peiii'ds of the 
year. 'Phis is duo to tho fact 
that cows ero changed at this 
time from stall feeding to grass. 
It is usually calcnlaf^Hl that one 
pound of butter is fiivnishod by 
from twenty- two to twenty -four 
pints of milk. Tho liquid which 
drains away from the huttor in 
the cliuiri is called buttermilk, 
Tho composition of this liquid 
differs from that of milk, inas- 
rnuen as nearly all the fat has 
boon removed, and a portion at 
least of the milk sugar lias been 
convoi’tod into lactic acid. The 
amumiff of fat present will de- 
pend on tho caro with which tho 
butter lias boon prepared, but it 
should not bo more tlian three- 
tenths per cent. Butter fat dif- 
fers from other fats, either of 
vegetable or animal origin, in 
several important particulars. 
All fats, chemically considered, 
arc glycerides of fatty acids; 
that is to say, they aio capable 
of being decomposed in the pres- 
ence of water into glycerin and 
fatty acids. Different fats vary 
both in the nature of the fatty 
acids produced and in the rela- 
tive proportion of glycerin and 
acid. In tho case of butter fat, 
the fatty acids are high and the 
glycerin proportionally low; the 
fatty acids usuall y amount to at 
least 94*5 per cent., of which at 
least 5 per cent, are volatixe. 
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The following diutinct glycoridca 
are known to be present in butter 
fat— vi 2 . stearin, palmitin, olein, 
butyrin, capronin, caprylin, cap- 
rin, lauriii, inyristin, and Imtin. 
fcJee Dairying. 

Butter, Rock, a combination of 
alum and iron, soft and greasy to 
the touch, and having the appear- 
ance of Vmtter, whicli exudes from 
aluminiferous rocks. 

Butter-bur, the ]H>pular name 
of retnute^ vntgn ris^ a plant of tlio 
(^omposita', growing in swampy 
ground, coinm<#ri in Britain. Tlio 
pink flowers are on sliort, thick, 
erect stalks, and appear before 
the immense broad loaves resem- 
bling those of rhubarb. 

Buttercuf), a iiam«' a])plicd to 
various species of RanunGu1ii.s, 
with cup-shaped, glistening yel- 
low flowers. 

Butterfield, William (1814- 
1900), English architect, wiio <lid 
much to revive Gothic archi- 
tecture, and largely dovoloiiod 
the use of colour in ecclesiastic 
buildings by the aid of brick, 
marble, mosaic, and painted tiles. 
Ho w'as the designer of iSt. Atigus- 
tine’s College, Canterbury ; Keblo 
College, Oxford; the grammar 
school, Exeter ; the chapel, quad- 
rangle, etc., Rugby; All Saints’ 
church, Margaret Street, London ; 
St. Alban’s, Holborii ; St. Augus- 
tine’s, Queen’s Gate; and St. 
Thomas’s, Leeds. 

Butterflsh, or Gunnkl {Cen- 
tronoius gunnellus), a small fish 
belonging to the same family as 
the blennies, very common in 
shore pools. It owes its common 
name to the elongated, slippery 
form, which makes it exceedingly 
difficult to catch. V ery character- 
istic are the black spots, placed at 
either side of the long dorsal fin, 
by which and its shape the fish 
can be readily reoogniised. 

Butterflies constitute, to- 
gether with moths, the largo 
insect order Lepidoptera. From 
moths butterllies are not very 
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definitely separated^ but,j as the 
scientific name of ^Ihopalocera 
indicates, the latter have club- 
shaped antennse, wliiie the an- 
tennae in moths vary greatly 
in shape. Further, in butterflies 
the posterior wings have a char- 
acteristic projecting shoulder, 
and iluH vein or nervuro of those 
wings, whicli is called costal bv 
entomologists, is strongly curviMl 
fl.t ifcs base. When at rest moat, 
huttorflies fold their wings, .so 
that the under surface only is 
visible, wliile mi>tliM do n<»t. A 
distinction .which is often mode 
much of l^y popular entomologists, 
tliat the hiitterilics are diurnal 
and the moths nocturnal, is not 
reliable, for some moths fly by 
flay. In general life, habits, and 
structure there are no striking 
differences between moths and 
butterflies. See T.epidopteua. 

Butterflies, or Rhopalocora, are 
dividt'd into the following fami- 
lies: (UNyinj)lialidfe: (2)Erycin- 
idac; (3) Lycsrinidae ; (l) Piorida3; 
(5) PapilionuUe; (G) IlesporiidsB, 
Of these families the first is the 
largest, containing }>ctwcon 4,000 
ainl 5,000 species, while the J’a- 
pilionirhe contains perhaps the 
most beautiful forms. Among 
tlie Nymphalidse are included 
the Danaidcs and the lihomiides, 
butterflies with a relatively sim- 
ple type of coloration, interest- 
ing because the theory of mimicry 
was largely based on the rosom- 
blancos between them and otlier 
unrelated butterflies. The Da- 
naides and Ithoiniides are stated 
to ho inedible and dist^u}teful to 
birds, while their colour ana- 
logues (mimics) are believed to 
he edible. ' To the family Nym- 
phalid«e belong also such com- 
mon British forms as the species 
of Vcmessa—e.q. the rod admiral, 
the tortoise-shells, the peacock, 
Camberwell beauty, and so on, as 
well as the fritillaries and the 
purple emperorj In it are also 
included the remarkable leaf but- 
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terflies [KaUima\ in which the 
under surf sue, in shape, colour, 
and markings, closely resembles 
a dead leaf, while tho upper sur- 
face is brightly coloured. Like 
other butterflies, Kallima folds 
its wings on alighting, so that 
only tho under sui'faco is visible. 
Tlie family Erycinidse includes 
small butterflies with only one 
British species, tho Duke of Bur- 
gundy fritillary {Nevieobius Ivr 
cina). Among tho I.ycienidse are 
included tho ‘blues,* so called 
from tho colour of the upper 
surface. Tho Picrula* include 
tho common cabbage huttorllies, 
or garden whites. They are re- 
markable for tho prevalence of 
white, yellow, and orange col- 
ours, and for the fact that these 
tints are due to uric acid, or de- 
rivatives of this suhstanco, stored 
in the wings as a pigment. Tho 
caterpillars are simple and un- 
spocialized ; they are often green 
in colour, a tint apparently duo 
to the colouring matter of the 
food. Among tho Papilionidse, 
or swallow-tails, tho females 
are strikingly ditforciit from the 
males, and though larger^ do not 
display tho same beauty of col- 
oration. 'riie inomhors of the 
family are widely distributed, 
'riie family llesperiida?, or skip- 
pers, includes irisecls very differ- 
ent from other butterflies, both in 
stiucture and lialutH. The adults 
have ill iininv cases a very rapid 
but jerky method of flight, and 
the lar\ue in their habits resemble 
moths ratlier than butterflies. 

Por geftieral accounts of but- 
terflies, see ‘Insects,’ vol. ii. in 
tho (-ambridge Nat. by 

J^. Sharp (1«S99), and Kirby’s 
jKlevientarg Text -hook of Ento- 
mology (1885). British butter- 
flies may bo identified from F. O. 
Morris’s Hist, of British Butter- 
flies (1853), and their caterpillars 
from The Lart:cs of British But- 
terflies and Moths (8 vols., Ray 
Society, 1886). For tho theory 


of mimicry in relation to butter- 
flies, see A Naturalist on the 
Amazons, by H. W. Bates (5th 
od. 1884), and A. R. AVallace’a 
Darwinisvi (1889). For the col- 
ours, BOO E. B. Poulton’s Colours 
o/Anwna^s,* International Science 
Series* (1890); and for tho pig- 
inonts of tho wings, M. I. Isovt- 
liigin’s Cclour in Nature (1898). 

Butterfly Orchis, the popu- 
lar name of two common British 
orchids, Hahenaria bifoUa and 
H. chlorantha, growing in hoaths 
and thickets. Oncidium Papilio, 
a IV. Indian orchid, is known as 
the butterfly plant, from its close 
resemblance to the insect. 

Butterfly Weed, or Pleuhisv 
Root {Aselcpias tuberosa), a N. 
American herbaceous jilant of the 
Asclepiadaceio. Tlio root is used 
as a purgative, diuretic, and expec- 
torant ; also, infused, as a remedy 
for pleurisy and rheumatism. 

Butter- making. See Datry- 
iNG and Butter. 

Butternut {JugUtns cinerea), 
an American tree of the Amcn- 
tacejo, allied to the walnut. The 
wood, dark yellow in colour, takes 
a fine polish, and is used in cab- 
inet wofk ; the bark yields a brown 
dye, and the nuts contain oil. 

Butter-tree* trees of the 
genuH Bassia of the Sapotaceie, 
and other tiees in different or- 
ders, the seeds of which yield a 
quantity of oily fat, used by the 
natives of India and Africa as 
butter and lainp-uil, in soap-mak- 
ing, coiuinorce, etc. Tiie native 
butter liosciibed by Mungo Park 
is Buyjpused to have been obtaiiieil 
from B, Parkii, or other rentriiil 
African species of Bassia. 

Butterwort, the popiular 
name of Pinguicula vulgaris of 
the Lentibulariaccse, common in 
Britain and Europe, growing on 
wot ground. It is apparently 
stemlesB, with a number of radi- 
cal yellowish-green fleshy leaves 
covered with small glands se- 
creting a sticky digestive fluid 
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by whioh small insects are re- 
tained. The plant is one of tho 
three British carnivorons plants, 
and obtains at least a portion c»f 
the necessary nitrogen from tho 
digestion of tho captured insects. 
The blue flower is produced on a 
tall stalk rising from tho centro 
of the plant. 

Butfevant, tn. and par., Co. 
Cork, Munster, Ireland, 20 m. n. 
by w. of Cork ; it is tho Mulla of 
Spenser, tho tower of whoso castlo 
of Kiloolman stands 3 ni. to the 
N.E. 

Butt-Joint, a joint (usually be- 
tween iron plates) in which the 
two plates are brought to *al)ut* 
together, and are thon fastonod 
together by covor-plates. 

Buttons, as fasteners of dress, 
are essentially of modorn use; 
ancient dress, which was of a 
looser nature than is modern, 
was wrapped round tho body, 
or fastened with brooches or 
pins, tied together with strings 
or held together with girdles. 
Among tho substances from 
which modorn buttons are made 
are metals, celluloid, ebonite, 
shell, pearl, bone, glass, papier- 
machd, wood, jet, precious stones, 
]X)rcolain, and enamel. Birming- 
ham is tho centre of the industry 
in England. Metal buttons with- 
out shanks are made by stamp- 
ing. Those to which metal shanks 
are fitted have the disks punched 
and trimmed, and thon attached 
to the wire shank with a little 
solder. Cast buttons are made 
by pouring molten metal into a 
mould, the loop of wiie which 
forms the shank being suspendefl 
in it. For making covered but- 
tons two thin sheet-iron stamp- 
ings are used — one a circular 
disk, and the other a smaller 
black piece, or collet, with a hole 
in the centre and several sharp 
points at right angles on tho 
edge. The stuffing, overlaid 
with strong cloth, is placed on 
the disk, whioh is laid on the 


covering, the latto^ being gath- 
ered up over tho materials. The 
collet is thon forced down, tho 
hooks holding it in position, 
while the stuffing forces the 
coarse cloth through the hole to 
form the shank, through which 
the noodle is passed laterally. 
Shirt buttons are made of pow- 
dered steatite saturated with 
soluble glass; tho mixture is 
forced into moulds, and is then 
baked and polished. Many other 
materials are moulded in a simi- 
lar way. Buttons made from 
ivory, wood, and bone are turned 
on a button lathe. Mothor-of- 
jjcarl buttons are cut out of tho 
shell by a tubular saw, split, and 
polished on tho lathe. 

Buttress, an abutment built 
outside a wall to relieve tht 
latter of the outward thrust 
or pressure consequent on tho 
weight of vault or arch. It has 
many forms, from that of a reefc- 
aii^ar pier let into the wall, 
and usually extending outwards 
in terraces as it descends to the 
ground, to that of a f^’oe, arch- 
like structure, or ‘flying but- 
tress,' taking the pressure from 
the wall to solid foundations at 
a distance from tho labtor. Tho 
pinnacle was introduced to give 
weight to tho buttress. 

Buturlinovka {Petrovskoi), a 
tush ip. of Voronoj gov., Russia, 
85 m. s.E. of Voronej, on an 
affluent of tho Don. Mills, tan- 
neries, etc. Pop. about 23,000. 

Butyl Alcohol has four iso- 
merio varieties, tbo normal alco-ft^ 
hol,CH«tCH2Cll,Ctt20H, being a 
plcasaut-smelljm:, somewhat oily 
liquid; b.p. 117'' 0.. sp. gr. ‘82 
at 0° c. Jsobiityl alcohol, (CH2)2 
CHCUjOH, is a liquid (b.p. 107^ 
c., sp, gr. '817 at 0“ c.) with a 
disagreeable smell, which occip-b 
in fusel oil. and is believed to be 
partially the cause of tho toxic 
action of crude spirits. 

Butyl -chloral, . CH3CHCIC 
ClaOHO, is prepared by passing 
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chlorine though acetaldehyde. 
It is an oily*Iiquid (b.p. 165” c., 
sp. gr. 1*41 at T c.) that unites 
with water to form a hydrate. 
I’he latte 1 * is of similar proper- 
ties to cliloral hydrate, but has 
a specific action in relieving tic- 
douloureux. Under the name 
‘ ch lore tone ’ it is used medici- 
nally— c.r;. in sea-sicknesK. 

Butyric Acid, CH3CH2CH2 
COOH, is a fatty acid occurring 
in butter fat. and in several 
vegetable fats and oils. It may 
be prepared by the fermentation 
of sugar or starch, mixed with 
water, skimmed milk, and putrid 
cheese, from which the specilu*. 
bacillus that causes the action 
is derived. It is a thick, colour- 
less liquid (b.p. 163”t;c., sp. gr. 
'1)8 at 0” (J.), witli n sour taste, 
and the odour of rancid ))uttor. 
It is soluble in water, and gives 
rise to a series of salts and esters, 
the butyrates. Isobutyrio acitl 
(CH 3 ) 20 H 000 H is an isomeric 
form. 

Butyric Ether, or Kstek, 
a general name for compounds 
formed fi’om butyric acid liy the 
substitution of an alkyl for an 
atom of hydrogen. Ethyl buty- 
rate (b.p. 120” a, sp. gr. *00 at 
0” c.) is commercially proijared 
by boating butyric acid, sulphuric 
acid, and alcoliol, and is used by 
confectioners, as it has a strong 
pineapple odour. 

Bflt^OW, til., Mocklenburg- 
Schwerin, Germany, 20 m. s. by 
W. of Rostock. Pop." 6,000. 

Buxa, Raxa, or J5o\ v, tm, E. 
Bengal olid Assam, India, 75 m. 
N.N.E. of Rangpur, near liliutaii 
border. Pop. 14,000. 

Buxar, or Bubo a u . Sei Baxah. 

Buxton, occlos. pii mrkt. 
tn., and wat.-pl. in High l*cak 
div., Derbyshire, England, on the 
Wye, 22 m. R.E. of Manchester. 
It has long boon popular for its 
natural hot mineral springs and 
its hoalthypositibn (087 ft. above 
sea - level ). The market - place. 


which is seventy feet above the 
lower part of the town, has an 
interesting old cross. The natural 
baths are at tlio west end, and the 
hot at the cast end, of the cres- 
cent. Near the town is the Devon- 
shire Hospital and Buxton Bath 
Charity for poor patients. Bux- 
ton has line gardens, witn pavilion 
and concert hall, opera house, 
golf links, and numerous hydro- 
pathics (season. May to Septem- 
ber). bime-working is the local 
industry. The horse show is im- 
portant, Buxton being the centre 
of an important horse-breeding 
district. Pop. 10,000. 

Buxton, Sydney Charles, 
11853), English politician and 
iiuihor, is tbo grandson of Sir 
Thomas Powell Buxton, of anti- 
.slavery renown. Mr. Buxton, 
after serving for six years on the 
London School Board (1876-82), 
entered the House of Commons as 
morabor for I^eterborough (1883-5), 
and then for the Popl ar division of 
'I’owor Ilainlot'j (1886), for which 
ho has sat continuousl v ever since. 
In 1861 bo inducod tho llouso of 
C/Oinmoi*8 to accept the ‘fair 
wages* resolution, undor which 
it is mildo obligatory on govorn- 
moiit cuiitraetors to T>ay to their 
omployiis not loss than the cur- 
rent rato of wagos. Tu tho same 
year he got tho minimum age 
for tbo employment of children 
as half-timers in factories raised 
from ton to eleven years. In tho 
Homo Rule J’arliamont of 1892 
Mr, Buxton was undor-secrotary 
for tho colonies (1892 - 5). In 
Decern l)er 1905 he was a])pointed 
Postmaster-General, with a seat 
in tho cabinet. He was a mem- 
ber of the South African (Jame- 
son Raid) Ooinmittoe in 1896, 
and of the Royal Commission 
on Education (1886-9). In 1910 
he became President of the 
Board of Trade, succeeding Mr. 
Churchill. Mr. Buxton is the 
author of a Handbook to Polit- 
ical Questions (1880; 11th ed. 
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1902); Political Manual (1880; 

ed. 1902); Finance and 
Politics : an Historical Ptndt/ 
(1889); Handbook to the Death 
Duties (1893); Mr, Gladstone as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer (IfK)! ) ; 
itnd Fishing and Shooting (1902). 

Buxton, Sir Thomas Fowkll 
(1780-1845), English pliilanthro- 
piat, wlio married ( 1807) a aiater of 
Elizabeth Fry- A Hi)Occh which 
ho delivered at the Mansion 
House in 1816, in favour of tlie 
Spitalficlda weavers, excited deep 
public interest. Buxton entered 
Parliament for Weymouth in 18 IS. 
He gave a groat deal of attention 
to tho stato of the prisons, and his 
pamphlet entitled Inquiry into 
Prison Discipline led to useful 
reforms. AVith Wilberforco he 
next championed, especially from 
1824, the cause of tho slave's in tho 
AV. Indies, and wrote The Afri- 
can Sla,ve Trade and its Jirrn- 
rdy (1839). Ho retired from tho 
House of Commons in 1837, and 
in 1840 was created a baronet. 
Buxton’s attention wasal so tu rued 
to the rcforin of the criiniual code, 
the civilization of Africa liv com- 
mercial, agricultural, andintssioii- 
aryonterpri.ses, and tho o<iucation 
of the poor and the improvement 
of their condition. Sec Memoir 
and Correspondence^ ctl. })y his 
son (1872). 

Buxtorf, Johanx (1564-1629). 
German Hebrew scljolar, was a 
native of Kamen iu Westphalia. 

He was appoinletl professor of j 
Ihduew at Basel in 1590, and bo- 
cMine the most learned Hebraist 
of his time. His eailiest book j 
was a inaniial of Jiililieal Hebrew, 
containing a grammar and a vo- 
cabulary (1602); tJi<‘U apijicared a 
work on the Jewish synagogue 
(1603), a lexicon of rabbinical 
Hebrew (1613), and an impor- 
tant work on the abbreviations 
employed in this form of tho lan- 
guage. Bat Ids greatest work, 
published during his lifetime, 
was tho folio Hebrew Biblo, to- 
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gether with the Targum, and 
tho commentaries •of the rab- 
binical writers, Ben Ezra and 
llashi (1618); to this was after- 
wards added (1620) Tiber ia^^sivc 
CoviwenUirius Alasorethicus, giv- 
ing an account of the Scripture 
text accotding to the Jewish tra- 
dition. Suddenly cut off by tho 
plague, )io Ifjft unfinished two 
iinjwrtant works afterwards com- 
pleted and published by his son 
and successor (see below)— viz. a 
Concordanco to tho Hebrew Bible 
(folio, 1632), and a Ghaldaic, 
Talmudic, and Rabbinic Lexicon 
(1639; now cd. 1866 - 74). See 
Jliestel’s Geschichte de^ alien 
Testamentes in der Christlichcn 
Kirche (1869), and Kautzsch’s J, 
Duxtorf der Altere (1879). 

Buxtorf, Johann (1599-1664); 
son of tho above, and his suc- 
cessor (1629) as professor of He- 
brew at Basel, edited and ex- 
tended his father’s writings. In 
a violent contro^'crsy with L, 
Oappol he clabruMl divine au- 
thority for the entire Masorotic 
text, vowels as well as conso- 
nants. ’J’hoso views wore set 
forth ill several treatises — De. 
Litierdrum Nebraicarnvi Genuina 
Anliquiiitle (1643), Traxtaius de 
runclonnn Grigine (1048), Anti- 
critica (1653), and Latin Di^ser- 
/fHm/w (1664). In 1629 he edited 
M ai monides’s More Na-Nebuch im. 

BUXUS. See Box. 

Buys>Ballot. See Ballot, 

Kijis. 

Buys- Ballot’s Law,% a rule 
stating the itdatif;u between the 
direction of tlie v ii-d atfd that of 
the haromet.' ic jp['.tdient. It may 
be enunciated in the following 
form: In the northern hemi- 
sphere, standing with one’s back 
to the wind, the centre of lowest 
pressure is to tho left hand, in a 
direction making an acute angle 
with that iu which the wind is 
blowing. Ill tho southern hemi- 
sphere tho ceiitfo ofi lowest pres- 
sure is to tho right hand. In 
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accordance with this law, the 
wind blows inwards to- 

wards the centre of a cycloiie, and 
spirally outwards fioin an anti- 
cyclone. See A CYCLONE, 
OYCtONB, FEUKKL’« IjAW, WiN]>. 

Buzeu, or Bu/au, tn., Koii- 
mania, on river of same name, (»0 
m. N.E. of Biicliarc’st; see* of ;i. 
))ishop. I fc existed as earl y as l.TiO, 
a lid was destroyed by the I’aitais 
(1b:i7 .-!)). I'op. 212,0(10. 

Buzuluk, tn., Samara 
Kussia, 107 in. k. liy s. <if Samara 
city by rail. Tanneries, copper 
foundries; trade in I iors(3s, cattle, 
and cereals. T*op. lo.i'KlO. 

Buzzard, a name applied to 
birds of prev beloriKinjr to the 
sub -family llutoonin.i', distin- 
guished liy their rather slow 
and hoav 3 '^ flijrht, the short 
rounded head, and stronjrly- 
eurved beak. 'Plio so-called coin 
moil blizzard {Bvlco rvloaria) is 
now rare as a broedintr species 
in Britain. Buzzards are widely 
distributed o\er tlie gloiie, but 
are absent from the Australian 
legion. They live chiefly upon 
small mammals, but also oat rep- 
tiles, young birds, and insects. 

B.W.U., or BiTOiJNdiiATVl "NVire 
Gauge. SeeWTJtu. 

John (1781-183(*0, ongineer 
of the Rideau Canal, Canada, 
served in thoBoninsular war, ami 
in 1826 went to Canada, where ho 
const] noted the Rideau Canal, be- 
tween the St. Lawrence and the 
Great Lakes — a work which cost 
about a million starling. By- 
town, namod after him, was later 
called Ottawa. See Pall Mall 
Mag., dune 1898. 

By bios, a city of great an- 
tiquity on the riio niciar. coast, 
between Berytiis and Tripolis: it 
was the chief seat of the worship 
of Adonis. See J EBATL. 

Bygdea, comm., Vesterbotfcen 
gov., Sweden, on Gulf of Bothnia, 
25 m. N.E. of Umea. Pop. (5,600. 

Byker, eeejes. par. and tnship. 
in city of Newcastle -on -Tyne, 


Northumberland, England; man- 
ufactures lead, xiotter^, etc. ; has 
collieries. Pop. 45,000. 

By-laws (Dan. by, ‘a town'). 
The term is commonly u.sed to 
signify local laws made by a 
local governing authority for the 
regulation of affairs within its 
own area. In its widest exteii- 
Hion ifc dei.?nbeH au.\ order, rule. 
Of rcgul.'iliou maile by an au- 
fhority subordiiiafe to Pjirlia- 
ment, and ineliides not onl\' the 
orders and iiile.s nuule liy a 
eliariered compain such as the 
ibitisli South Africa (k^mpan.v — 
for the adminiHtr.atimi of its 
territory and the management 
of its company Imsiness, Imt the 
;i.rticlcH of association of aiii'" 
limited company. Bv-laws of a 
local autJiority, when duly con- 
firmed by the competent author- 
ity (usually' the Local (iJoveni- 
meiit Board or Board of Trade), 
have the force of an Act of Parlia- 
ment. Prior to coniirmatiou Ihe 
public must bo afforded an opjior- 
tunity of examining them, and 
oi>i)OHiiig them if nece‘*Hary. By- 
laws inav^ depend upon custom, 
charter, or statute. Gustomary 
by-laws -occur in the regulations 
of trade guihls, or of boroughs 
or manors. By-laws resting on 
charter are made by bodies inoor- 
porated by charter, and those 
dependent on statute derive their 
authority from a particular Act of 
Parliament. A valid liy-lnw does 
not exceeil tlie limits imposed by 
the enabling jiower; if dependent 
on a statute, it has })c*cn duly con- 
firmed by the iiroper authority, 
and it is reasonable in itself and 
not contrary to tlie general law 
of the countrj’. 

Bylazora. See Kopiiulu. 

B>rlliii, a name given to the 
heroic ballads of Russian popular 
poetry. Besides the legendary 
heroes, they celebrate historical 
Xiersons, such as St. Vladimir, 
Ivan the Terrible, Boris Godunov, 
and Peter the Great. The popu- 
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]ar bards who trauMmittod tht!m 
orally are no w only to bo found in 
the remotest proviucea of Russia. 
Although Richard James, cha))- 
lain of the Kiigli^^h oinl)ii9sy hi 
Ruasir^, collected (Kill)) a goodly 
immbov of thorn in the 17th cen- 
tury, it was not until tho second 
half of tho 19th that interest was 
keenly aroused in tliem. They 
are divided into several cycles, as 
those dealing wdth tlio legend- 
ary heroes; the cycle of Kiev, the 
chief heroes of wliicli .'u o Vladimir 
and the peasant Jlya ]\Iuromo>: 
or Ilya from Murom — this is tho 
l)rincipal cycle; tho cycles of 
Novgorod, of Moscow, of I*eter 
tlie Great, etc. Tho principal 
colloctions of btiliiii were made 
hy Rihuikov (4 vols. lSGO-71), by 
Kireievski (18(J8-74), and hyfcjoho- 
levakii (G vols, 181)5-19001. Avc- 
narius in 1.SS5 published an an- 
thology of hylini, SeeRamliaud’s 
La Jimsie Epiqm (1870), ‘WoU- 
ner’s VnUrmiohungen iiher die 
VolJcaepik der Orossnmen (1879), 
and Ralston’s Buss i an Folk-tain 
(1873) and The Songs of the Rus- 
sian Fmple (2nd ed. 1872). 

Byng, Geougr. See 'J’ojiring- 
TON, VlHCOUNT. 

Byng, John (1701-57), English 
vice-adniiral, a son of Admiral 
George Byng. In 1750 he fought 
an unsatisf.actory action olf JMi- 
norca, and being convicted subso- 
quontly by court-martial of not 
having done his best, was sen- 
toncod to be shot. Ho was 
accordingly eAOcuted on board 
the Monarch at rortsraouth, on 
March 14, 1757, as a ]jonalty 
for his too strict observance 
of forms, rules of discipline, and 
points of naval etiquette; there 
was no imputation upon his hon- 
our or his courage. See Oliar- 
nock’s Biographia Navalis (1 79?)) ; 
Clowos’s Royal Navy (189(1-1901). 

By-products. Secondary 
products produced in the course 
of manufacturing a principal 
prod\ict are called by-products. 


Tho utilization of^by-producis, 
formerly allowed to*run to waste, 
is essentially a modem develop- 
ment, and in certain complex in- 
dustries by-products now form 
tl\o main source of profit. Tho 
vast imxjortanco of by-products 
dates from tho artificial produc- 
tion of aniline colouring matter 
from coal tar by the English 
chemist Poilvin in 1850. Al- 
though the pioneers were -Eng- 
lish, German chemists bubsc- 
quontly developed this branch of 
industry in a remarkable dogroo. 
The following are some of tho 
more important by-products 
Alkali and Sulphuric 
In tho Leblanc process of pro]>ar- 
ing Hodiiirn carbonate, the hydro- 
chloric acid obtained in the iirst 
stage was formerly allowed to 
escape, and caused much nui- 
sance. 'rhis was avoided by col- 
lecting it by solution in water, 
tho acid eventually forming ouo 
of tho most valuable products of 
the proepss. The ‘alkali waste* 
also produced, and consisting 
chiefly of calcium sulphide, was 
another troublcsomo by-i)roduct, 
as it not only needed land for its 
deposit, but also gave oT an offen- 
sive smell. Of recent years th is 
difficulty has been removed by 
tho recovery of the subfiiur ; but 
the methods have now lost their 
importance owing to the dimin- 
ished application of the Leblanc 
process. In the ammonia-soda 
process of making sodium car- 
bonate, tho* only by-product is 
a solution of calcium chloride, 
which is usuall;^ rim to waste; 
whilst in the electrolytic pro- 
cess the chlorine siiniiltanoously 
obtained is utilized for making 
bleaching powder, though appar- 
ently more is produced than can 
be profitably employed. In tho 
manufacture of splphuric acid 
the burnt pyrites is sold to bo 
treated for tho copper it con- 
tains, tho residual ’iron oxide 
going to the iron smelter. 
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Ga& Wor1:s.—l\i distillinp coal waters, to force beer through 
for illumiifairig^ gas, and m the service pipes, etc. In distillinff, 
manufacture of ‘Mond gas,* etc., the disposal of the ‘burnt ale* is 
tar and aminoniacal lirpior are a serious question. If run into 
very important by-products. The stycams it produces a very objoc- 
j)rcparation from coal tar by tionablc pollution, whilst other 
Terkin of the colouring matter methods of getting rid of it aro 
mauve was followed by the dis- costly and not thoroughly ©Ifcct- 
covery of man/otlier d.\os, which ivo. Decomposition by bacteriii 
are now manufactured in groat has had but little success; the 
quantities and of ovciy concciv- most hopeful method of disposal 
able phade. Of spoci^^l iiujior- is by some process of evapora- 
tance is tho artificial production tion, the product being used for 
of alizarin, the colouring matter manure. Soup and candle irorks 
of the madder root, Viy < r i iicho ami produce considerable quantities 
ldebermann,in 1809, ami of indigo of glycerin as a by-])roduct ; wool- 
by Tiacyer in 1878; the former fu'onriug ykdds wool grease, em- 
having practically destroyed the ployed in the manufacture of 
cultivation of madder, and the lanolino, soaps, and lubricants ; 
latter having become a danger- the pms.sin( 7 o/srfr/jj /oro*7 yichLs 
ous competitor with the natural a * caku * valuable f or cattlo f ood ; 
indigo so largely cultivated in meat -canning factories produce 
India. Besides dyes, many val- glue, bone manure, hair, gut, fats, 
liable drugs, such as antipyrin, etc. i the fennrnfatioyi of wine in 
phcnacotin, etc., nml flavouring tho source of tartaric acid; whilst 
and sweetening agents, such as the residues of tho beet-sugar 
beiizaldchydo and sticcharin, are indvMrg produce alcohol, pot is- 
also prepaicd from coal-tar pro- sium comjiouiids, methyl chlo- 
ducts. Minor by-products of the ride, etc., and those of the carui- 
gas works aro tho cyanides and produce inolassoB 

aulphiir that can bo extracted and golden syrup. Ree Dteixg, 
from tho purifying materials. Burwing, Di s'I’tllation, Sodium, 

Blast fumares and Coke-Ovens Sulpkuiuc Aci D, T.\r, Oo.al Ta r, 
also yield tar and ammonia, as Slag, Soap, Candle, AVool, and 
well as a combustible gas which Sugar. 

is now largely utilized for heat- or Bird, William 

ing and driving gns-eiigiiies. 'Pho English musical 

slag from blast-furnaces is cm- compos'' r, was ‘brod up to inu- 
))loyed to a small extent to make sick under Thomas Tallis.* He 
paving setts, cement, sl'ig wool, was organist of Lincoln Oatho- 
and road metal; whilst tho slag dial in loGS, and in lo69 suc- 
from basic steel bcajihs, when cccdcd to a vacant post in f.iio 
finely ground, is a valuable ma^ Chapel Royal, London. Ho 
nuro. In tho preparation of published much sacred music, 

coal, ti?i’, acetic acid, wood spirit, uicluding tliroo masses; was an 
and inflammable gases are by- indefatigable composer of music 
products, but tho greater part of fur the virginals {e.g, Purthenia, 
these is generally wasted. In c. 3C08, in conjunction with Bull 
brewing, the malt, after extrac- and Orlando Gibbons); and in 
tion, servos as food for cattle, 1588 contributed the first English 
the excess offcast is available madrigals to a collection entitled 
for baking, arid tho carbon di- iUvsfca 2 Van«a ip inn (1588). 
oxide set free in the fermentation Byrgius or Burgi, Justus or 
can be collected a^id compresseil JoosT (1552-1633), Swiss mathe- 
for i^e manufacture of aerated matiedan, born in Lichtonsteig, in 
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canton St. <jaul. Ho was for 
many years in the service of ‘Will- 
iam IV., Landffiavo of Hesse, for 
whom ho constructed ^loboa and 
a lari^o number of astronomical 
instruments, and in lOO.*! ciiiored 
that of the Emperor Rudolf ll. 
See Life by Gieswald (185(1}. 

Byrlaw, a code of law, of ver\ 
aTicient date, by which rural com- 
munities were Kov'ornod in minor 
affairs, such as the valuation of 
stock, the allocation of common 
land, or the limitation of >iouml- 
aries. 'Plus sy^itein pjcvailed in 
Groat Rritaiu until tlio end of 
the 3 Stli century, and is not yet 
absolutely extinct. Vlie ‘ byrlaw 
men* forminjr those courts were 
elected from the ycomon and 
farmers. For full roferences, see 
Murrav’s Nnr Kntt. /Jict. 

Byrne, Julia Olaiia (hSllMJ4), 
Plnglish social writer, was the 
sister of Hans Busk. Her 
works include Flevmh I liter torn 
(185(i), EraJitieit of Faria Life 
(3859), Unrfei'cur rents Orerhoked 
(2 vols. 18()0), which led to re- 
form in workhouses; (^lieeU the 
at}/ of the ^Simple (lSti9); Pic- 
tv/res of Jfunaariaii Life (J8(J9), 
Gossip of the (Jeiiiurif (lHil2),ctc. 

Byrnie (Norse, hri/nja)^ tlu* 
riuKed c«iut of mail worn by the 
ancient Scmulinaviaii warriors. 

Byrom, .Ioiin (l()92-17dH), Eng 
lish poet and stjnograplier, was 
Itorii at Bioiightun, iLoar Man 
Chester. While at Oainbridge he 
contributed to the SpertatO'r (No. 
(!0.‘{)a playful pastoral, Coiin and 
riiiihe, which attracted much no- 
tice. In 171G ho travel leil abroad 
and studied medicine at Mont- 
pellier, and in 1718 roturiicd to 
England, and taughfra system of 
shorthand invented by hiin.solf at 
London, Manchester, and Cam- 
bridge : it was soon superseded by 
better methods. His diary and 
letters reveal his association with 
Bentley, Bishop Butler, Collins, 
Clarke, j»tu 1 Wesley. His poems, 
first published in 1773, are witty 


and facile. See Byrom^s Jov/tml 
and Jtemain^^ Ciewiam Soc. 
(1854-7) ; Chalmers’s Life in 
English Poets.* 

Byron, Geotige Gohdon Noel, 
Lord (1788-3824), one of thofS;reat 
I>oetH and literary forces of the 
loth century, was born in Hollos 
Street, London, on .Jan. 22, 1788. 
His fatlior. Captain John Byron, 
nephew of the fifth or ‘ wicked ’ 
T.iord Byron, having squandered 
his wife’s fortune, died at Valen- 
ciennes in 1791, and Mrs. Byron 
settled in Abordoon. In the year 
1798 Byrori succeeded to liisgrand- 
unclo’s title and estates, and ho 
and his mother settled at the fam- 
ily seat of tlio Byrons, Newstoad 
Abbey, Nottinghamshire. Two 
years wore spent in a school at 
Dulwich, and then ho went (1801) 
to Harrow--- hifi experiences at'tliat 
famous school forming the subject, 
inlateryoars, of his Childish Recol- 
lections. The year 1803 is marked 
by his passion for Mary Anno Clia- 
worth of Anno.sley. Tn 1805 Byron 
entered’ Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, whore he caused- con- 
.siderablo nnxioty to his friends 
and the authorities by his irregu- 
larities. Duiiiig this period his 
pt)etic impulses had begun to 
find expression, and iu 1807 lie 
publislied his /fours of Jdhness, 
It was sevciely criticised bv 
Biougham in the Kdinfmn/h Ee- 
rie w, and Byron reloited in 1809 
with his satirical English Bards 
and Srotrh Beviewers, ( )n com i i ig 
of ago Bv**!'!! went ahi;oad, and 
.spent two y oars in making a to'ii- 
th rough Spain, V:\>ar.ia, Greece, 
T’nrkey, and Asia Minor. After 
publishing The Curse of Minerra 
— a poem now ojily valuable from 
its rarity — he issued, in 1812, the 
first two cantos of Ckilde Harold, 
The success of this splendid poem 
was immediate. The Gwmir and 
Th^ Bride of Ahydos both appea red 
in 1813, and in 181 4 the fine ode to 
Napohon Buonaparte^ The Cor- 
sair, and Lara, The Hehrevj MeL 
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oc7«Vs, published in 1815, wore writ- 
ten for a nHoctiou of melodies 
arranged by Braham and Nathan. 

On iTan. 2, 1815, Byron married 
Anno Isabella Milbankc, daii^h- 
tor of a wealthy Durham baronet. 
In January 18lG she left him and 
returned to her parents. The 
true cause of this separiiiion lins 
never been aseerlained, but it whs 
final. Byron then went iduoa l, 
and settled fora time in Swif/e-- 
land,’ where ho wrote the iJiird 
canto of ChihJr HarnUl^ The 
PriaoiLcr of Chilhn^ 'Jhr Sitfir 
of Corinth, Panainn, the T)re(tin, 
and part of jlfonfrufr AN' h lie in 
Switzerland Byion met the Shel- 
leys, and formed a friendshiji 
with tlic poet, and contracted an 
illicit alliance 'with <'lalro (^tair- 
mont, a connection of the second 
Mrs. Shclloy. l<’roin Switzerland 
Byron passed onto A^enice, where 
in 1 8 19 W became acquainted with 
the Countess C uiccioli. Kor three 
years he spent most of his time in 
the countess’s society, living suc- 
cessively at Kayouna, Pisa, and 
Geno,a. In 1817 he lini.shed Man- 
fred, and in the same year were 
produced The Lament of^ Tasso, 
Darkness^ and the Monody an 
Sheridan, Beppo app<3arod in 
1818, and Mazeppa in 1819. The 
publication of Von Jnan began 
in 1819, and continued for livo 
years. Mo the year 1821 belong 
the Letters to Murray on Bowles’s 
strictures on Pope, Mnrino FaV- 
ero. The Prophecy of Dante, Sar- 
danapalus. The Two Foscari, and 
Cain, ’J^o the Librrcu, a Kadicai 
periodical conducted for a bric^ 
period l»y Leigh Hunt, Byron con- 
tribute I The Vision of Judgment 
(1823), a poetical parody upon a 
poem of that name by Southey. 
In the Liberal also appeared, in 
1823, Heaven and Earth, a dra- 
matic poem by Byron, founded 
on a passage in Genesis. Werner 
was piublished in 1822, the year 
in which Lord Byron fulfil led the 
melancholy ‘ duty ’ of witnessing 


tho cremation of Shelley’s body. 
In 1823 appeared The Island, a 
poem suggested by some of the 
incidents in tiie mutiny of tho 
Bmvni if : The Age of Bronze, a sat- 
iio in Jioroic verse; and the first 
canto of tho M organic Maggiorc 
di Messer Luigi Pain, a transla- 
tion. The Deformed. Transforvied, 
ilio last WM»rk by tho poot, was 
puldisliod ir 1821. 

Bosolved to aid the Greeks in 
their struggle for iiidoT>eudeure, 
r.jron sailed from Genoa, ami 
on flan. 4, 1821, arrivcMl at Mis- 
soloiighi. JTis jdiysical jioweis 
piovert iiruM]ii.'i,l to tlic strain, and 
lie dii*d of rhouinatic fever on 
April 19. His body was taken to 
h’ngland, and interred at Jliick- 
nall-Torkai’d, near Nowstoad. 

Tlio keynote of Byron’s char- 
acter was an o^traordinal•y ami 
egotistical sonsitivenoss, which 
was a contributory cause of many 
of his troubles, and o\ory whore 
finds expression in his verse. Y et 
he w'as capable of great genei >8- 
ity and high feeling. Misanthrope 
ami cynic though he was in some 
of his moods, ho was, nevovtholoss, 
a man of many noble impulses; 
and ‘thq groat poetic heart’ as- 
serts itself again and again, oven 
in sucli a poem as Von Juan, And 
although ho chose to play, and in 
a still greater degree to simulate, 
the rake and libertine, yet ho has 
written several passages which are 
tho outcome oi a deep spiritual 
fooling. Byron’s name and works 
exercisod a wonderful fascination 
over his foreign contemporaries, 
and almost the whole of European 
literature was for atimoriiider the 
influence of his inspiration. 

Tho best edition of his works is 
that published in 1808-1901- -tho 
Poetry (5 vols.), edited by Ernest 
Hartley Coleridge ; and tho Let- 
ters and Journals vols.), by R. 
E. Prothero(1901). AV. E. Henley’s 
edition (1897) is also deserving of 
notice. His L//e has been written 
by the poet Moore (1832-3), Elze 
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(Eng. trane. 1872), and Nichol 
(1880) ^ and sec memoirs and bio- 
grapliioal works by Medwin (1821 ; 
new ed. 1898), l^oigb Hunt (1828), 
Lady Blessington (1834; new ed. 
1894), Trelawney (1878; new cA. 
1887), Countess Guiccioli (18()8), 
and Matthew Arnold in E&says in 
Criticism (1888). See also for the 
disputed passages in his life Lonl 
Lovelace’s AstarU (1900), and 
Edgeumbe’s Jiyron : the Last 
Phase (1909). 

Byron, Henry James (1 834-4H), 
English dramatist and uctoi, born 
in iSlanchester, was the author 
of nearly 150 pieces (comprising 
comedies, farces, Imilesquos, and 
pantoniimos) produced in London 
Ijotwoen 1858 and 1882. His most 
popular success was Our Hoys, 
which ran for more tlian four 
years at tho Vaudeville 'riieatrc 
(d anuary 1875 to April 1 879). His 
best pioco of work, however, wa? 
probably CyriVs /Success (Glolio 
Theatre, 1808). Ilis farces and 
comedies were characterized by 
a ready and homely humour, and 
in his extravaganzas ho displayed 
much ingenuity in punning. Ife 
acted occasionally, in his own 
plays, between 18(J8 and 1878, and 
at various times ventured upon 
theatrical management, usually 
with disastrous results. He was 
the first editor of Pun, and in 
1865 published a novel entitled 
Paid m Full. 

Byron, John (1723-80), English 
vice-admiral, was second son of 
the fourth Lord Byron, and grand- 
father of the poet. Ho accom- 
panied Anson In his voyage round 
the world (1740-4), and appears 
during that period to have gained 
the nickname of ‘ Foul- weather 
Jack.’ In 17G1 he was given 
command of a small force which 
was dispatched on a new voy- 
age of discovery. In the J)ol~ 
pliin (1764-6) he visited Madeira, 
Brazil, Patagonia, the Falkland 
Islands (of which no took posses- 
sicn), the Pacific, including the 
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Society Islands, the Ladrones, 
Batavia, and the and re- 

anchored in tho Dow'us in Ma 3 ' 
1766. In 1769 he was appointed 
governor of Newfoundland, and 
ten years later he was in /com- 
mand of a squadron in the W. 
Indies, and fought an action with 
D’Estaing off Grenada in July 
1779. Ilis views concerning tho 
duties of the navy in connection 
with maritime exploration led to 
tho voyAgos of Captain Oook. 
yee Byron’s Journal of a Voyage 
Round the World {XIQJ). 

Byssus (‘flax’), (i.) The silky 
threads bymoans of which many 
bivalves attach tliomsolves to a 
firm surface. The byssus threads 
are ‘ secreted in a gland in tho 
foot which is tho" homologue of 
the mucus gland of tho snail, 
and can bo speedily renewed if 
severed. Thej' are seen in very 
simple form in tho common ediblo 
mussel (Mytilus), which is always 
attached to its surroundings by a 
tuft of golden threads. In Lima 
the threads are used to fasten 
together stones, siieljs, and calca- 
reous weo«l to form a nest, within 
which the animal lives. In some 
bivalves — c. g. the fresh - water 
mussel {Anodon) — tho byssus is 
present only in tho young; in 
others it is always absent. In 
the south of Italy and in Sicily 
byssus threads are woven, mixed 
with silk, into gloves, stockings, 
etc. (2.) An extraordinarily fine, 
transparent textile, woven in an- 
tiquity out^of a delicate linen 
thread grown in Egypt and Syria. 
Hence there were two chief va- 
rieties, Alexandrine and Syrian, 
the latter wover^ at and near 
Antioch. It was generally used 
as a head covering, and seems 
not to have been made after the 
15th century. 

Bvstrdni, JoHAiiNiKLAS(1783- 
1848), Swedish sculptor, studied 
under Sergoll at Romo, whence 
he returned iii^l816 with an al- 
most complete *portrait-statue of 
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Bemadottp BA Mars. His are who reignod for thirty -eight years, 
the colossal statues of Charles and dominated his century. Jns- 
A'., Charles XL, ClmrUs XIL, and tinian received an intact and, on 
Gustavus AcUdplvtis ; the altar the whole, jirosporous realm : 
decorations Christ with Faith, hut in spite of the brilliance of 
Hofie, and Charity in Linkoping his reign, the empire was in a do- 
Oathedral, and the sitting Lin- pressed condition when he died, 
neeus at Upsala. ^ He succeeded in 665. This was due partly to 
best, however, with the figures the oppressive financial measurcH 
of women and children — c.r/. his which his foreign policy rendered 
Juno with Little. Hercules, necessary, and partly to the ter- 

Bytown. See Ottawa. rible ravages of the plague in 542. 

Byzantine Empire. The Personally ho is most celebrated 
formal foundation of tho Eastern, as a legislator for his codification 
or Vast Roman, or J*»vzatitiiie ©f tho laws*; he is also notable 
empire took place in Il!)5 A.i)., as tho supporter, though not tho 
when Theodosius tho Great, at originator, of Byzantine archi- 
his death, permanently divided tocturo; but his foreign policy 
tho empire bctwomi his sons Ar- rondors him not loss noteworthy, 
cadius and Honorius. To tho After a live yoars| indocisive war 
share of Arcadius fell tho Asiatic with Persia (which is notable 
portions, togothor with Egypt, chiefly because it rovcalod tho 
Thrace, Mwsia, Macedonia,, s-nd generalship of the great Belisa- 
Greeco. rius, who assisted also in tho uup- 

Erom 4S8 onwards tho Slavs prossion of the Bluo and Green 
became tho molesters of tlio cm- factions in the capital, which, }>y 
pire on its Danube frontier : but tho ‘Sedition of Nika* in 532, 
tho emperors who succeeded Ar- nearly drove tTustinian from Con- 
cadius had roctiliod tlie’ mistakes stantmoplo) it was possible to 
of Theodosius, and reorganized direct the forces of tho empire, 
tho army, making tlin native ole- under Bolisarius and Narsos, to 
incut more promin out. ^'I’hocon- tho rceonfiuost of tho Westoru 
Boquonco was that, while the empire from its Gorman invaders. 
Eastern was as much exposed as As a result, Africa and Italy 
the Western empire to the bar- and a considerable poition of 
hiii ians, the Easiorn omTui o was Spain wore added to tho bkistorn 
proserv^'d intact, while tho West- empire. Tho attention of Jus- 
ern was broken up. Arcadius had tinian’s successors, Justinua it. 
been nominally succeeded by (565-578), Tiberius (57S-582), and 
Theodosius (40^-450), but really IMaurico (5S2-602), all of them 
by Pulcheria, a sister of tho young able administrators, was taken 
emperor, by whoso adneo Then- up with meeting the Slavic in- 
dosius was content to bo guided, vasions ; but in spite of their 
and whom ho designated as his ability, tho empire was steadily 
successor. The three emperors going downhill. Maurice was not 
who succeeded Pulchoi ia and her able to make headway against the 
husband Maroiaqus(-156'-457), Loo barbarians; and owing to his 
(457-474), Zeno (474-4hl), and harsh and niggardly treatment of 
Anastasius (491-518), ca-ried tho liib army, a rebellion broke out 
Eastern empire safely tlirough against him which resulted in his 
the storms which proved fatal to murder in 002. 
the empire of the West. Phocas, who was then raised 

On the death of Anastasius tho by the army to tho imperial 
sceptre passpd to Justimis, and tlirono, proved much more inoa- 
in 527 to his nephew Justinian, pablo than Maurioo, and plunged 
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tlio realm ilooper into anarchy 
and confufl(A, from which it was 
rescued by the ai rivJtl of lloracUns, 
tlio sou of the CAarch or governor 
of Africa. Pliocas w’as deserted 
l)y Ilfs own troops, and heraclius. 
in fdO, took over tho empire, then 
almost ill the throes of dissolu- 
tion. For twoK 0 years Heraclius 
atrovo to roorj^an i/.o tho a rrn y and 
the finances of tho empi re, without 
much apparent surenss. Against 
tiio Persians ho could not hold 
his own, till tli>* idasj)h(Mnou8 in- 
Moloiuje of the JVrsian after 
his captiiro of .lerusah'in, musiMl 
the empire to a rrligious war, and 
the churches supplmd not only 
enthusiasra but monov, while 
Heraclius vva^ able to stop tlio 
expondlturo on corn for tlie doles 
to the citizens of (^'onstantinoplo 
— an expenditure which, from 6U), 
when E^ypt vvaa lost, had para- 
lyzed tlio treasury. After a pro- 
lon^rcd stm 'fiii 1 o w it h tl lo barbarian 
Avars on his northern boundary, 
lie was ai)lo in 022 to take the 
field a}?ainst Persia; ahd in six 
campaij^ns, dn wliicli ho showed 
such skill that (fiblion compares 
linn to Hannibal, ho crushed its 
power completely, and in 028 
concluded a j^lorious ])cace, which 
restored the ompiro to its former 
boundaries and recovered tho 
cross. But his victory did not 
secure him rest, for tho jjrcat 
Saracen invasion was at hand ; 
indeed, at the very moment of his 
triumph Moliamniod sent out his 
famous letter inviting the kimrs 
of the ^arth to emViraco Islam, 
'rho i^Tiracens quickly overran 
Syria and Ejjypt; and in 6-11 
Alexandria alone of Egyptian ter- 
ritory i-omained in Roman hands. 

After the doatli (641) of Hera- 
clius thinfrs w^ent from bad to 
worse, although the ompiro re- 
ceived a valuable respite, after 
twenty-seven years’ war, by tho 
civil war among tho Moslems duo 
to the contest for the Caliphate. 
This respite Enabled Constans li. 


(G42-GG8) to Toorganizo tho admin- 
istration of the empire on practi- 
cal ly a w ar basis. But the energy 
of tho empire was unprofitably 
Qpiisumed in theological contro- 
versies, wliicli did not cease even 
in tho face of renewed activity on 
tho part of the Saracens. In G78 
tho now united Saracens lannc.licd 
a hoot ami an army against the 
capital itself, and for four years 
strove in vain fo capture it. But 
this BUccoHB against the Moslem 
was shwrt-llvod, and for a quarter 
<»f a con tiny anarchy prevailed, 
and tho empire lost most of its 
provinces in Asia to tho Saracens 
and in Europe to tho Ihilgarians, 
and w'as only saved from complete 
'lostniction by the eneigy and 
ability of Leo the Isaurian, one of 
the generals in tho Edst, who in 
716 seized the throne. In 717 
Constantinople had to endure 
anothoi’ siege by the Saracens; 
but they W’crc repulsed with beav\ 
loss, and, so far as danger to Eu- 
rope was concerned, their power 
was b’ oken. Loo, and not Charles 
Martel, really saved Europe from 
tho Saracens, for he drove back 
the main army of advance. For 
three hundred years longer there 
was war on the borders, but be- 
fore Lou’s death, in 741, Asia 
Minor was cleared of the Saracen 
hosts. 

The history of the 8tli century 
is chiefly remarkable for tho con- 
trovers]^ regarding image -wor- 
ship. Tho successive emperors 
were in favour of tho icon 
oclasts, and therefore out of 
sympathy with the priests and 
the populace of Constantinople. 
Meanwhile Crete and Sicily were 
lost to the Saracens, and tho 
theological controversy was not 
brought to a close till the Council 
of Nice in 842 decided against the 
iconoclasts. So long as tho Asi- 
atic provinces supplied tho em- 
perors tho coutrovei^sy continued, 
and was not really ended till a 
European line, in the person of 
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Basil the Macodouian (8G7-88G), 
ascended the throne, and the 
Kuropean iconodules triumphed. 
The Macedonian dynasty which 
bepran with Basil continued, with 
some short interruptions, till 
It ruled over an empire which 
was now solely an empii-o of the 
East. Down to the year 8<K) tho 
Wost had, throuj^h the popes, ac- 
knowlodj?od nominal dopcndonco 
on the East; but^whoa, in that 
year, Popo Loo IIT. crowned 
Charlemaifiie as Homan em])oror, 
the division of Eaf,t and AVest, 
commenced by Diocletian and 
continued Viy Coiistanlino and 
Theodosius, was iirally and por- 
manontly coinplotud. 

The oiiT hty years which followed 
tho deatli of Basil in 888 aro the 
most unovoiitful in the history of 
the empire. Tho empire of tlio 
caliphs was brealdnf? up, and the 
Buljiaiians wore converted to 
Christianity, and thoveaftcr pave 
hut little troiil)lo; and the Em- 
perors Leo vl. (880-1)12) and Con- 
stantine (912-1)59) beirip men of 
letters rather than men of action, 
and bcinp loft in peace, did not 
sock war by oommittinp appros- 
siou on their noiphbours. A 
period of military glory under 
tho successful general Kicophorus 
Phocas, who became emperor in 
905, but was inurtlored by Joliri 
Ziniisccs, who succeeded him in 
909, revived tho memory of earlier 
days; but, except that the Rus- 
sians made their first attempt on 
Constantinople in those reigns, 
nothing of decisive importance 
occurred. About the middle of 
tho 11th century Isaac I. (1057-9) 
founded the Comnenian dynasty, 
which ruled to 1185. A new and 
more foimidahle enemy w'as 
gathering strength in the East 
while the dribble of incompetent 
r emperors continued through the 
VMtn century. Tho forces of tho 
''"^iapiTe which should have been 
JlAployed against the Soljuk 
J|nrks were wasted in almost 


continuous civil wars* and after 
the defeat of tho #'i^peror Ro- 
iiiamis by th^ Seljuk chief Al]> 
Arslan at Maii/ikort in 1071, 
which may bo regarded as the 
turning-point in the histoi^ of 
the empire, no serious effort was 
made to chock tho advance of 
tho ruthless onoiny. The 'J’urks 
had reached tho Hollosporit, when 
tho iirst crusade gave a much- 
needed relief. Tho enemy w'as 
driven back 200 miles, and was 
HO btully beaten by the crusadora 
that for a liiirid red years he acted 
mainly on tho defensive; and tiio 
em])iro recovered many of its 
richest Asiatic provinces, and, 
hut for tho faithlessucBs of Alex- 
ius I. (1081-1118)^ towards tho 
ci'usailers, might also liavo ro- 
c»»vorod Syria, whicli, however, 
was divided up into Prankish’ 
kingd oms. Tho welter of obscure 
and incompetent emperors con- 
tiuiied- during the 12th century, 
ami tho empire began tho 15th 
century ■with a Latin occupation 
(1204) by French and Voaetian 
adventuiers diverted ‘from a cru- 
sade by the wily policy of Venice 
—an ocQupation wliich lasted for 
noarly* sixty years, long enough 
to intlict irreparable injury upon 
the empire, which never recovered 
from tlio anai'chy of this time. 
Tho feudal ideas of those adven- 
turers, chief of whom was Bald- 
win, Count of Flanders, woro 
rejected by most of tho Asiatic 
provinces; and in these a suc- 
cession of usurpers kept alive tho 
idea of the empire till, in 1201, 
tho Latins wore driven out by 
Michael vni., the founder of a 
new dynasty, tho Palseologi, who 
ruled to 1282 with sorao energy 
and wisdom ovet a realm greatly 
shrunken in its European limits. 
In the interval the commercial 
importance of Conia^antinople, on 
which tlxe prosperity of the empire 
had largely depended, had been 
reduced by the ^opening up, as a 
consequence of .the* crusades, of 
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new aTeni^fjLof trade with the come more favourable to tVie By- 
East. TradThiJ Byprcinacy^ was zantine empire. For contiirieH 
transferred to the Italian cities, remained the bulwark of Chris-’ 
and much of the little oucr;ry tianiti' u^'ainst the Saracens and 
thaij^cinaiued in' the empire was tflen aprainst the Tnrlcs. It is to 
dishipated in the fruit less stniggle bercmeinherod that it wns founded 
with Venice ainl Genoa. vpon the Oriental provinces of 

The i cstoration of the empire tlie Homan cinpijo, and throappii- 
was, ho'N('\f>r, followed by re- out its liLstory had Oriental ch«r- 
newod acta ity on the part of the at toristics in its court coiomoniea 
Turks; aiid the Western allies and in its jiiplZmaey and admin- 
whom the weakness of Andronicus istration. It J#(‘pt alivo the tradi- 
II. (1282-1528) called in did more tioii oi classu/al loaining dining 
damage to the empire than to the dark ages in AVestem Europe, 
the iiilidol. In the meantime the Its organi 'acion was purely clo- 
Tiirks — now the Ottoman or Os- spotic, wdth no chock except the 
inanliTnrks — deprived thoempne ambitiorisof its provincial admin - 
of all its Asiatic possessions ex- istratovs wlio might rise in rolicl- 
cept a nan-ow strip opposito Con- lion. ’I’ho ]iolicy of the emperors 
stantingplo (1555). Iji acivil war was to destroy all local patriotism, 
the usiirper .JoJiii Oantacuzonus and to remove from ambitious 
(1341- ' j) called in the Turks to provincials the iru’ans of success- 
It is aid, and auccooded in presorv- f ul revolt. I n this w'ay the power 
ing his own cause by destroying of the empire to luoet external 
the empire at which he had aimed, attack wms also weakened. In the 
Thereafter it was a matter of latter days of the empire the 
years only. In 1354 the Turks emperors came to depend almost 
made tlieir first permanent settle- entirely, not on native ti oops, but 
ment in Eunipc by the capture on foreign mercciiarios, aniong 
of (jldllipoli. In 1501 Adrianoplo ^yllich the famous Varangian 
was taken by Murad, but the Guard had a groat reputation, 
capital remained for yet a century Sec Gibbon’s jUvvUhc and Fall 
the sole remnant of the Eastern of the Itonnoi Empire. (1827 S new 
empire. The Turks devoted od. l!)f>5), ]’’inlay’s 7/i.sf. of Orrrve 
tbomselves to fighting the Scr- (1877), tk AV. C. Oman’s The !>}/- 
vians and the Bulgarians, and cuntwifi A’«ipiri2(1880), (r. Schlum- 
contemptuously allowed Con- berger’s U Epopee Byzantine (4 
stantinoplo to maintain a sexja- vols. 18!K)-190r)), and Harrison’s 
rate parocliial hi&torj'. For a Byzantine History in tkc Early 
moment in 1403 there was a pros- Middle jxyes (IfXjO). Sir AValter 
pect of relief, when the Tartar Scott’s Count Rohrt of Paris 
lioidos under Tamerlane burst deals with this subject, 
into Asia Rlinor, and the emperor Byzantink Akt and Alien itec- 
of the Ihist recovered, during the tuke. ’J’he foundation of a new 
civil war which followed the do- and magnificent city gave a great 
feat of the Turkish Bayaztd at An- impulse to architectnro ; and the 
gora, some of his ^inciont realms, meeting of East and AVest, Fagan 
But little use was made of the op- and Christian, Greek and Homan, , 
portunity, aud by 1444 Constanti- developed a new style, in whicJ ' 
nople was again the limits of the the arch replaced the line of the , 
empire. In lli»2 came the final architrave, and the dome the fiat 
siege, and after a heroic defence roof of Greek temples, while th^. ' 
the city was captured by Moham- Homan basilica formed the basis 
med IT. on Mav 29/ 1453. of the whole, the dome rising 

The verdict of history has^e- from the centre of the cross* 
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*Th6 -uifou of eufiriueeriii}; skill 
v’ith exquisite omamcnt,* such 
marble panelling and mosaic, 
is characteristic. No less than 
seven forms of capital woic 
evolved from the Greek columns 
by the Byzantine 8ciiI])tor8 — the 
inpmst, melon, bowl, Byzaiitmo 
lo.MO, Byzantine Oorintliiiiii,bird 
and basket, and wind - blown 
acanthus. * The ^ union of the 
dome, on the j?i-arii^e<4t scale and 
in infinite variety, with arched 
ranges of columnsN^in rows and 
in tiers— this was +he unique 
triumph of Byzantirio ait, and 
nothinfi' in the history of huilding 
has borno a fruit so rich.* ’I’lie 
zenith of this art was reached 
under Justinian (528), w’hen the 
architects Anthemius and Iso- 
do rus built the church of Sancta 
Sophia. The church of St, .Sor^ius 
is also a famous example. Four 
periods may be noted ; (It 328 to 
627 A.D. ; (2) 527 to the end of the 
8th century ; (3) 9th to the 12th 
century: (4) 1204 to 1*153 a.ij. 
In W. Europe copies of Byzan- 
tine churches may bo found at 
Ravenna (St. Vitale), Venice (St. 
Mark’s), and at Monreale, near! 
Palermo. From the Stli to the 
11th century ‘the Byzantine and 
Eastern world preset ved the 
traditions and led the develop- 
ment of artinuUits modes.’— J/b- 
^ espec i al ly (jlaas momic—novf 

beinsr revived for mural decora- 
tion — ^was a strictly Byzantine 
artj so was eunmelJinfj^ now the 
heritagre of W. Europe. T ho Pala 
d’Oro at St. Mark’s is of Byzantine 
oriipn. Ivorf! carving and jeivcU 
fery were produced ahiuulautly, 
miniature arid /{rsro pulntiny 
Ijeultivatod with success. Le Ma- 
nuel d'Iconograxkie CkrHienne 
^published 1^5), found in the 
^itands of the monk^sof Mt. Atlios, 
as old as the 11th oen- 
Bury, describes fully the designs 
l.nd processes. Metal-work was 
liishly artistic, as may bo seen 
|n the bronze doors at Amalfi. 
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Numismatic art wat* coubidor- 
able, if not suprehYe.*^ iiilk and 
satin embroidery was a Greek 
monopoly, ahd we read of a 
senator’s robe adorned with,(5(K) 
figures representing the life of 
Christ. And the Dalmatic of 
tho V atlcan is renowned. Sam i te 
is Greek for six-threaded stuff. 
(Jeudat is aivotou, a kind of mus- 
lin or taffeta. Jwpcrialis was 
stuff supplied only to the great. 
(iTcek manuscripts^ though in lot- 
tci'itig iiiforior to the Irish, are 
in miniature painting Huperior, 
and tho Vatican and Paris speci- 
mens are unsuipas.sed. In music, 
Greek notation was, during the 
first six hundred years of the 
Christian era, in universal use, 
and for the next four hundrcl. 
with slight modifications, 'iU tho 
change^ introduced by Ciiido 
Arezzo in the 11th century. Tin; 
Eiriperor CoiJronymiis sent to 
Pepin the first organ scon in 
W. Europe. 

BvZAIfTINE L ITEUATU RE. * Tho 
peculiar indispensable service of 
Byzantine litevaturo'was the pre- 
sei’vation of the language, philol- 
ogy* d archajology of (Greece.* 
broin Proclus (5th century) there 
were never lacsking students of 
the philosophy of Plato and 
Aristotle, <h*f>metry^ and as- 
tronomy were kept alive, if not 
much improved. The arcliitect'* 
of St, Sophia were mathemati- 
cians, and wrote on nicchauies. 
Leo (9th contiiry) lootiired on 
geometry, ' and com))'>sed an 
essay on ?hiclid. Michael Psel 
lus (11th century), ‘prince of 
philosophers,* treated of inathe- 
iiiatics and asironemy. From 
the 4th to the 1 Ith century there 
was a regular series of writers on 
medicine, zoology, botany, minci - 
alogy, and geography. (Sec 
KnimDacher’s pages.) Epi- 
.grammatists formed a class by 
themselves. Grammarians, scho- 
liasts, lexic^v^phers, produced 
useful^worW and the Ety- 




